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PREFACE. 


Much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  which  is 
not  adequately  represented  in  English  text-books.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  suggestion  of  the  High  Master  of  St,  Paul's 
School,  and  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  so  great  an  autho- 
rity, we  have  endeavoured  to  summarise  the  results  of  recent 
research  in  this  subject.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  give  a 
clear  statement  of  the  laws  under  which  the  changes  of 
sound  may  be  grouped  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  illus- 
tration of  those  changes  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin.  We  have  throughout  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  results  which  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  and  those  which  are  only  probable.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  morphology  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  we  are  sensible  that  much  still  remains  to 
be  learnt,  and  that  some  of  the  laws  and  explanations  there 
stated  must  be  taken  as  representing  the  stage  which  the 
inquiry  has  now  reached  rather  than  as  being  completely 
certain.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Latin  mor- 
phology. 

We  have  in  great  part  followed  the  plan,  and  embodied 
much  of  the  material  of  the  articles  of  Brugmann  and 
Stolz  in  Iwan  Miiller's  HandliicJi  der  klassischen  AUerthums- 
wissenchaft.  The  larger  work  of  Brugmann,  Grundriss  der 
rergleicJienden  GrammaUk,  appeared  too  late  for  us  to  use  it 
to  full  advantage,  but  we  have,  wherever  possible,  consulted 
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it.  We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  articles  and  pub- 
lications of  Collitz,  Havet,  Hiibschmann,  Osthoff,  Schmidt, 
and  Wackernagel,  and  especially  to  De  Saussure's  remark- 
able work  Le  systeme  primitif  des  voyelles  indoetiropeennes. 
Of  English  books  we  have  made  full  use  of  Mr.  Monro's 
Homeric  Grammar,  which  marks  an  era  in  the  study  of 
Greek  Grammar  in  England,  and  of  Dr.  Rutherford's  New 
Phrynichis,  and  have  consulted  with  advantage  Mr.  Sweet's 
Handbook  of  Phonetics,  and  Mr.  Wharton's  Efyma  Graeca, 
We  are  also  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Maurice  Bloomfield's 
articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  for  his 
valuable  help  in  the  labour  of  correcting  the  proofs,  as  well 
as  to  other  friends  who  have  in  different  ways  assisted  us. 
In  compiling  the  indexes  we  have  received  much  help 
from  our  old  pupils,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Hall,  of  Trinity, 
and  Mulvany,  of  Magdalen.  Above  all  we  desu-e  most 
gi-atefully  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Provost  of  Oriel,  who  has  so  generously  given  us  his  time 
in  reading  and  correcting  our  MS.  and  proof,  and  whose 
learning  has  enriched  the  book  with  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 

J.  E.  K. 

C.  C. 
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Page  21,  I.  14,  for  rad  read  rdd 

„     27,  1.  5  from  bottom,  read  '  Indo-European   stock    (Hiibschmann, 
K.  Z.  xxiii.  5).' 

,,  50,  1.  I,  for  '  aspirated  Mediae'  read  '  aspirated  Mediae ' 

,,  96, 1.  28,  for  fi-fax-1]  read  fifaxfi 

„  136, 1.  4  from  bottom,  for  oj-ijan-  read  oj-lyan- 

„  148, 1.  19,  dele  '  uScu/j  for  *<rffScup,' 

„  149, 1.  20,  dele  '  rutilus  is  for  *nid-tilus.' 

„  159, 1.  10,  for  fjfxi-  read  ^/«- 

.)  255,  1.  31,  for  brother  read  brupar 

„  256, 1.  18,  for  hind-en  read  bind-an 

,.  257, 1.  30,  dele  0.  H.  G. 

„  258, 1.  9,  forjp  read/; 

„     258, 1.  31,  for  cioeSan,  ciueed,  civdSon,  cwederi  read  cceden,    cvceS, 
cvadon,  cveden. 

„  259, 1.  2,  for  scriSan  read  scridan 

„  261, 1.  13,  for  ndseiead  nces- 

„  332, 1.  16,  read  '  eiSocn  in  place  of  an  original  dSva-ai 

»  333>  !•  22j  for  '  without'  read  '  with ' 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

/  Introduction. 

The  comparative  study  of  lang-uag-e  is  one  of  the  youngest  Study  of 
of  the  sciences  ;   it  dates  back  in  its  origin  no  further  than  ^^''^^^se- 
the  second  decade  of  this  century.    But  its  development  durino- 
the  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  its  existence  has  been  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  its  age.     From  all  time,  it  is  true,  scholars 
have  devoted  themselves  to  philology  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
study,  that  is,  of  language  and  of  literature ;  but  so  long  as 
Latin  and    Greek  were   exclusively  the    objects  of  enquiry, 
investigations    into    the    nature    of  sounds  and   words  were 
directed  rather  by  individual  taste  than    scientific  method. 
Little  light  was  thrown  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  different 
languages,  and  the  field  of  observation  was  too  narrow  to  per- 
i  mit  of  the  framing  of  scientific  inductions  and  universal  laws. 
It  was  the  discovery  of  an  Asiatic  language  unknown  to 
I   Greece  and  Rome  which  not  only  gave  an  insight  into  the 
I  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  linked  them 
i  along  with  the  dialects  of  Persia  and  Armenia  and  with  the 
speech  of  German,  Celt,  and  Slav  as  common  members  of  the 
great  Indo-European  family.     The  aim  of  the  comparative 
study  of  these  languages  is  to  trace  the  course  of  their  de- 
velopment from  a  common  origin  in  the  parent  language  and 
to  discover  the  laws  of  this  development,  both  those  which 
affect  the  body  of  language  as  a  whole  and  those  which  operate 
within  the  narrower  limits  of  subordinate  groups. 

Sanskrit  became  known  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Sanskrit. 
and  however  much  in  more  recent  times  the  science  of  lan- 
guage may  have  abandoned  England  to  make  its  home  in 
Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  impulse  to 
;  the  study  of  this  science  came  from  the  labours  of  two  English- 
men, servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke.     The  founders  of  the  Asiatic 
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Society  of  Calcutta  were  the  first  to  study  Sanskrit  literature 
and  Sanskrit  g-rammar  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  and  to  observe 
the  connexion  between  this  tong-ue  and  the  kindred  lang-uag-es 
of  Europe.  They  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
vocabularies,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  words  denoting-  parentag-e, 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  animals  and  numbers  ;  by 
the  similarity  of  grammatical  org-anization,  of  the  processes  of 
derivation  and  composition,  of  case  and  person  terminations. 
Sir  W.  Jones  said  in  1786,  before  the  Society  of  Calcutta,  that 
'  no  philologist  who  had  examined  the  three  languages  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  could  fail  to  recognize  that  they 
w^ere  derived  from  some  common  source,  which  perhaps  no 
longer  existed.'  Subsequently  it  was  assumed  that  Sanskrit 
was  the  mother  tongue,  and  the  Hindus  were  looked  upon  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  Sanskrit  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  original  language.  The  Zend  or  ancient 
Persian,  which  was  afterwards  discovered  and  which  belongs 
to  the  same  family,  cannot  be  derived  from  Sanskrit,  but 
must  be  referred  along  with  it  to  a  common  origin.  Sanskrit, 
it  is  true,  has  preserved  forms  more  archaic  than  the  cor- 
responding forms  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  derive  from  Sanskrit  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Greek  and  Latin  verbal  and  nominal  formation. 
Again,  the  treatment  of  sounds  is  often  different,  as  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  palatals.  Just  as 
Latin  is  not  derived  from  Greek,  so  Greek  and  Latin  are  not 
derived  from  Sanskrit.  All  three  are  closely  related  and 
sprang  from  the  same  parent  stock. 
Compara-  So  long  as  the  field  of  study  was  limited  to  Greek  and 
o'f^Lan-"  Latin  alone  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
guages.  tihe  primitive  from  the  later  form.  The  discovery  of  Sanskrit 
provided  the  term  of  comparison  so  long  requii'ed.  To  the 
ancient  Greek  all  speech  save  his  own  was  barbarous,  and  the 
idea  of  a  common  origin  of  language  was  alien  to  his  mode 
of  thought.  Eome  followed  the  example  of  her  Greek  teachers, 
and  discerned  no  resemblance  to  Latin  in  the  tongue  of  Celt 
and  Teuton.     When  Chi-istianity  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
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a  common  humanity,  the  wish  to  explain  the  varieties  of 
human  speech  g-ave  the  first  impulse  to  the  comparative  study 
of  language. 

For  a  long-  time  the  belief  inculcated  by  the  early  fathers 
prevailed,  that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  lang-uag-e  from 
which  all  others  were  derived,  and  to  the  support  of  this  doc- 
trine much  time  and  industry  were  directed  during-  the  17  th 
and  18th  centuries.  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
such  a  theory  was  as  baseless  as  the  contention  of  that  citizen 
of  Antwerp  who  maintained  that  Dutch  was  the  language 
spoken  in  Paradise.  Leibnitz,  too,  first  applied  the  principle 
of  sound  inductive  reasoning  and  called  upon  the  students 
of  language  to  begin,  as  in  other  sciences,  with  the  known, 
before  proceeding  to  the  unknown.  Indirectly,  we  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  discovery  of  Sanskiit  by  looking  at  the 
condition  of  classical  philology  when  limited  to  its  own 
resources  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Hermann  en- 
deavom-ed  to  reform  grammatical  study,  not  by  pursuing  the 
comparative  and  historical  method,  but  by  an  analysis  of 
dialects,  by  a  critical  examination  of  ancient  grammarians, 
and  by  the  light  of  philosophy.  To  take  an  instance  of 
the  practical  outcome  of  such  a  method,  he  regarded  the 
ablative  as  a  case  of  recent  origin  invented  to  ease  the 
dative  of  its  load.  This  new  case  fixed  the  limit  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  nominal  declension,  as  was  proved  by  arguments 
di-awn  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But,  in  spite  of 
a  priori  reasoning,  the  arrival  of  Sanskrit  grammars  in  Europe 
showed  that  the  old  language  of  India  possessed  eight  cases. 

The  discovery  of  Sanskrit  not  only  introduced  order  and  Grammar 

classification  into  the  study  of  grammatical  phenomena :    it  ^^  p^^l^^* 
,  .  1     1  1      T  ,  ^^"  Greek, 

mcreased  m  a  remarkable  degree  the  precision  of  observation 

by  making  known  the  works  of  a  long  line  of  ingenious  and 
subtle  grammarians.  No  doubt  the  study  of  language  ex- 
cited intense  interest  in  ancient  Greece,  but  Grammar  was 
there  the  child  of  Logic,  and  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
of  speech  was  preceded  by  more  general  enquiries  into  the 
natm-e  of  thought  and  language.   Much  of  the  terminology  of 
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the  Greek  grammarian,  the  distinction  between  noun  and  verb, 
the  terms  of  case,  number,  and  g-ender  were  received  from  the 
hands  of  philosophers.  The  beg-inning-  of  the  critical  study 
of  lang-uage,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  was  made  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamum  ;  it  was  however  directed, 
not  to  a  comparison  of  different  lang'uages,  but  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  dialects  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  based  upon  the 
recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Zenodotus,  for 
instance,  distinguished  between  the  dual  and  plural  numbers, 
discussed  the  use  of  the  Homeric  article,  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  differences  of  dialects  and  constructions  peculiar  to  poetry. 
A  practical  grammar  was  not  written  before  the  first  century 
B.C.,  when  Dionysius  Thrax,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus  of  Alexan- 
dria, produced  one  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  Greek  at  Rome. 

Grammar  in  ancient  Greece  was  subordinated  to  philo- 
sophy, and  hence  the  function  rather  than  the  form  of  words 
was  the  end  to  which  this  study  was  directed.  Words  were 
distinguished,  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed,  but  according  to  the  part  they 
play  in  thought.  Such  studies  have  formed  and  always  will 
form  an  important  part  of  general  philology,  but  are  distinct 
from  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  descent  of  different  languages 
from  a  common  origin  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
mutual  relation  of  their  sounds. 

"While  in  Greece  Grammar  sprang  from  the  study  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  in  India  it  sprang  from  the  study  of  the 
Vedas,  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Brahmans.  In  these  poems 
everything  was  alike  of  equal  importance ;  each  articulation, 
each  inflexion  of  sound  was  sacred,  and  hence  came  the  minute 
attention  and  rigorous  exactitude  of  the  Indian  grammarians. 
They  invented  a  chemistry  of  language,  flung  its  body  as  it 
were  into  the  crucible,  and  decomposed  it  into  its  several 
elements.  They  noted  the  mutual  influence  of  neighbouring 
sounds,  and  determined  the  relative  length  of  different  syl- 
lables, and  thus  provided  that  minute  analysis  of  language 
which  was  wanting  in  Europe.  The  analysis  of  a  word  in 
Sanskrit  is  rendered  far  more  easy  than  in  the  case  of  its 
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Greek  or  Latin  equivalent,  tbe  distinction  between  root, 
suffix,  and  ending-  being  more  sharply  defined.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  sjmtax,  in  the  arrangement  and  analysis  of 
words  combined  in  sentences,  that  the  Greeks  made  such  pro- 
gress, and  formed  their  language  into  an  instrument  of  sur- 
passing delicacy  and  subtlety  in  the  expression  of  the  finest 
shades  of  meaning,  to  which  the  Hindus  can  show  no  parallel. 
Both  the  Greek  and  Indian  methods  have  their  value  in  the 
study  of  philology^  but  the  present  work  is  concerned  more 
with  the  form  than  the  function  of  words  and  their  elements, 
with  the  variation  of  their  sounds  rather  than  their  changes  of 
meaning,  with  their  phonetic  nature  rather  than  their  syntac- 
tical use. 

The  labours  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Colebrooke  and  their  Franz 
fellow-workers  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  clearing  of  the  '^^^' 
ground.  The  foundation  of  the  modern  science  was  laid  by 
Franz  Bopp  (b.  1791),  the  author  of  the  first  comparative 
grammar.  It  is  the  merit  of  this  famous  .scholar  to  have 
given  a  scientific  proof  of  the  previously  hypothetical  con- 
nexion of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family  in  his  chief  work,  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sans- 
krit, Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slav, 
Gothic,  and  German,  first  published  in  1833.  But  it  is  not  on 
this  that  he  would  himself  have  based  his  claims  to  recog- 
nition. His  labours  were  mainly  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  inflexion. 

The  view  of  inflexion  which  prevailed  in  Bopp's  day  was  Views  of 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  languages,  those  in  which  °  ^xion. 
changes  of  meaning  w^ere  signified  by  an  inner  modification 
of  the  root,  and  those  in  which,  for  the  same  purpose,  different 
elements  were  added  to  the  root.  This  theory  is  expressed  by 
Friederich  von  Schlegel  in  his  treatise  on  the  language  and 
literature  of  India.  It  had  long  been  noticed  that  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe  are  more  analytic  than  the  clas- 
sical ;  that,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  the  modern  -languages  '  slothfully 
express  many  things  by  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,' 
while  *  the  genius  of  former  ages  was  more  acute,'  and  em- 
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ployed  chang'es  of  inflexion.  Now  to  Schleg-el  inflexion  was  an 
inner  modification  of  the  root  of  a  word.  He  admits  tliat  it 
may  be  possible  that  in  Greek  the  syllables,  which  form  the 
terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  declension  and  conjuga- 
tion, were  orig-inally  distinct  particles  and  auxiliaries.  Of 
such  amalg-amation,  however,  he  discerns  no  trace  in  the 
Indian  language.  Inflexion  in  Sanskrit  was  the  change  or 
transposition  of  primary  radical  sounds  and  'not  the  merely 
mechanical  process  of  annexing  words  or  particles  to  the 
same  lifeless  and  unproductive  root.'  The  languages  in  which, 
as  in  Sanskrit,  changes  of  meaning  were  distinguished  by  an 
inner  modification  of  the  root,  were  called  orga?iic  languages, 
while  to  those  in  which  different  words  or  particles  were 
aflftxed  externally  to  the  root,  the  term  mechanical  was  applied. 
In  the  one  the  root  was  a  living  germ,  in  the  other  it  was  a 
lifeless  atom.  Such  an  account  we  must  regard  as  vague  and 
metaphorical,  and  as  affording  no  real  explanation.  The  truth 
is  that  Schlegel  regarded  Sanskrit  as  the  parent  language  from 
which  Greek  and  Latin  were  derived,  and  in  regard  to  which 
they  held  almost  the  same  relation  as  the  Romance  languages 
to  Latin.  Holding  this  theory,  and  believing  that  the  ten- 
dency of  later  languages  was  to  employ  analytical  forms  of 
expression  for  the  earlier  inflexions,  he  regarded  Greek  as 
more  analytic  than  Sanskrit,  and  French  and  Italian  as  more 
analytic  than  Latin.  Bopp  refused  to  accept  Schlegel's  view 
of  inflexion,  and  put  forward  his  own  theory  of  Agglutination 
as  the  true  explanation  of  the  forms  of  inflexional  languages. 
Bopp  and  In  the  Comparative  Grammar  (i.  225,  §  108,  of  the  French 
edition  by  M.  Breal,  1866)  he  discusses  the  theory  of  Schlegel. 
If  inflexion  means  the  interior  modification  of  the  root  as 
opposed  to  the  external  addition  of  a  syllable,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  formation  of  8i8a)-/xt,  gw-o-oo,  bo-6r]cr6ixi9a  from 
the  root  800  or  ho  ?  What  are  -/xt,  -o-co,  -drja-ojjieda,  if  they 
are  not  external  complements  added  to  the  root,  which,  if  not 
invariable,  is  only  subject  to  a  change  of  quantity?  We 
cannot  regard  bo-6r](T6[Meda  as  an  internal  modification  of 
the  root  bo,  neither  can  we  trace  any  mark  of  relationship 
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between  -jut,  -o-oo,  -6r](ro}x^6a,  and  the  roots  to  which  these 
elements  are  joined.  In  view  of  these  difficulties  Bopp  decides 
that  Indo-European  inflexions  are  not  internal  develop- 
ments of  the  root  ^,  but  elements  with  an  independent  value 
of  their  own,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  root,  but  have 
come  from  the  outside.  He  distinguishes  three  classes  of 
languages. 

1.  Languages  like  the   Chinese,  which  are   without  true  Classifica- 
roots,  without  power  of  composition,  and  therefore   without  o-uages. 
organism,  without  grammar. 

2.  Languages  like  the  Indo-European  family,  where  the  roots 
are  monosyllabic,  but  capable  of  combination  with  one  another. 
The  principle  which  underlies  the  formation  of  words  in  these 
languages  is  the  combination  of  verbal  and  pronominal  roots. 

3.  Lastly  come  the  Semitic  languages,  with  disyllabic 
verbal  roots,  in  which  the  fundamental  meaning  is  expressed 
by  three  necessary  consonants.  It  is  in  these  languages  that 
grammatical  forms  are  created,  not  only  by  composition,  but 
also  by  internal  modification  of  the  root. 

Bopp  thus  did  away  with  the  previous  distinction  into  organic  Bopp's 
and  mechanical  languages.     His  theory  of  the  Indo-European  Aa^iutiiia- 
languages  as  formulated  included  the  distinction  of  verbal  roots,  tion. 
from  which  come  nouns  and  verbs,  and  pronominal  (or,  as  they 
have  been  called,  demonstrative)  roots,  a  less  numerous  class, 
from  which  are  derived  pronouns,  primitive  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  particles.     According  to  the  theory  of  aggluti- 
nation, the  terminations  of  case  and  person  were  originally  pro- 
nouns, e.g.  the  -s  termination  of  the  nom.  sing,  comes  from  the 
pronominal  theme  sa  (§  134),  and  in  the  second  pers.  sing,  of  the 
verb  is  to  be  found  the  pronominal  theme  tva  (§443)  ;  in  the 
s  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  in  Greek  and  of  the  Latin  perfect  is  to 
be  recognized  the  verb  substantive  (§  543) ;  the  suffix  -a^a-  of 
causatives  comes  from  the  root  ^/i,  to  go,  or   '/l,  to  desire 

^  Reduplication  may  be  regarded  as  an  internal  development  of  the  root, 
seeing  that  it  is  formed  out  of  the  resources  of  the  root  itself.  So,  too,  changes 
in  the  vocalism  of  roots,  in  different  nominal  and  verbal  formations,  which  we 
distinguish  as  ablaut  or  vowel-gradation  {ch.  x),  are  internal  modifications. 
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(§  740) ;  the  root  -/a*,  to  be,  is  found  in  man-as^  fxivos  (§  931)? 
the  root  "/kar,  to  make,  in  volu-cer,  and  the  root  Vtur,  to 
traverse,  in  bo-T7]p  and  -nXrjK-Tpov  (§  815).  An  illustration  of  the 
length  to  which  the  theory  of  agglutination  was  pressed  by 
Bopp's  successors  may  be  seen  in  the  anatysis  of  ^aOos  into  the 
roots  \//3a,  to  go,  \/^e,  to  make,  and  Vh,  to  be,  or  again  in 
the  analysis  of  Au^Tjo-o/xai  into(i)  the  root  VXv,  to  loose,  (2)  6, 
the  relic  of  \/^e  of  tLO^ixi,  (3)  rj  representing  Vja,  to  go,  which 
comes  in  et/xt,  (4)  ao  from  eVo/xat  the  substantive  verb,  (5)  ixai 
representing  an  oblique  case  of  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
and  the  whole  signifying  '  There  will  be  (cro)  a  going  {q)  to 
make  {6)  me  (/xat)  loose  (Au).'  The  one  certainty  in  this 
triumph  of  ingenuity  is  that  VXv  means  '  loose.'  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  fxai  is  to  be  connected  with  the  stem  of  the 
personal  pronoun.  The  rest  is  baseless  and  fantastic.  Why 
should  6  be  referred  to  tlOtjixl  or  r]  to  ei/At  ? 

A  correct  analysis  of  kvO-^a-ojxat  would  recognize  the  root 
Vkv,  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  the  verb  Avo),  w^ould 
distinguish  ^rj  as  the  characteristic  sufiix  of  the  stem  of  the 
weak  aorist  passive  \v9r],  and  would  regard  ao  as  the  sign  of 
the  future,  and  fxai  as  the  personal  ending ;  ju,at,  as  has  been 
said,  may  be  connected  with  the  stem  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun, but  Or]  and  ao  are  suffixes  upon  whose  origin  we  cannot 
pronounce  with  certainty.  Were  w^e  in  a  position  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  original  language,  we  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  explain  the  force  and  trace  the  history  of  the  different 
suffixes,  but  as  things  are,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  derived 
languages  which  inherited  those  suffixes.  An  extreme  in- 
stance of  the  agglutinative  theory  in  Bopp's  own  hands  is 
his  identification  of  the  augment  with  a  privativum,  by 
which  €kv(Ta  was  thought  to  have  come  to  mean  '  I  loosed 
once,'  because  it  started  with  the  meaning  '  I  am  not  loosing 
now.'  Bopp's  opponents  naturally  asked  how  it  was  possible 
to  believe  that  when  primitive  man  wished  to  say  '  I  have 
seen/  he  said,  '  I  do  not  see  now.' 
Analogy  of  To  some  extent  in  his  comparison  of  different  languages, 
Sciences.     Bopp  employed   the   phraseology    of  the   physical    sciences. 
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Thus,  in  the  preface  to  the  Comparative  Grammar,  he  says : 
'  I  propose  in  this  work  to  g-ive  a  description  of  the  organism 
of  the  different  languages  which  are  named  in  the  title,  to 
study  their  physical  and  mechanical  laws,  and  to  enquire  into 
the  orig-in  of  the  forms  which  express  grammatical  relations.' 
To  Schlegel,  as  we  have  seen,  organic  change  had  meant 
internal  change  in  a  word,  as  distinct  from  the  mechanical 
change  which  was  effected  by  external  additions.  To  Bopp 
an  organism  was  the  arrangement  which  results  from  agglu- 
tination, that  is,  from  the  combination  of  different  elements. 
The  superiority  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  as  he  points 
out  (i.  230,  §  108),  consists  'in  the  close  union  which  combines 
root  and  inflexion  into  an  harmonious  whole,  comparable  to 
an  organized  body.'  Chinese  is  without  organism  and  without 
grammar,  but  the  power  of  combining  monosyllabic  roots 
gives  the  Indo-European  lang'uages  an  organism  and  a 
grammar.  Still  in  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages, 
as  we  find  them,  this  power  of  combination  is  dead  ;  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  meaning  of  each  element  of  an  agglutinative 
word  has  been  gradually  lost,  and  the  original  form  altered 
in  accordance  with  newer  principles  of  euphony  which  have 
been  subsequently  develoj)ed.  Consequently  these  languages 
are  in  a  state  of  decay.  Still  further  decay  is  to  be  found  in 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  where  inflexion  has  fallen 
into  comparative  disuse  and  analytical  modes  of  expression 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  agg-lutinative  forms. 

Of  the  terms  mechanical  and  physical  law,  as  applied 
to  language,  Bopp  has  himself  given  an  explanation  in  a 
note  appended  by  M.  Breal  to  the  preface  of  his  transla- 
tion :  '  By  mechanical  laws  I  understand  in  general  laws 
of  gravity,  and  in  particular  the  influence  which  the  weight 
of  the  personal  endings  exercises  upon  the  preceding  syl- 
lable.' This  he  would  illustrate,  for  instance,  by  the  change 
of  a  to  i  in  ca?io,  ce-chi-i,  and  the  reduction  of  the  root  in 
t-ixev  as  compared  with  et-/ii  of  the  singular.  This  last  variation 
would  be  connected  by  modern  philologians  with  the  shifting 
of  the  accent.      Bopp  applies  to  it  the  language  of  statics. 
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Physical  or      Again,  "by  the  term  physical   laws  '  Bopp  designates  the 

Phonetic  other  rules  of  grammar,  particularly  phonetic  laws.  Thus, 
where  in  Sanskrit  we  find  at-ii  (he  eats),  in  place  of  ad-ti,  the 
change  of  d  to  t  is  caused  by  a  phonetic  law.' 

These  physical,  or  as  we  should  style  them  phonetic,  laws 
would  not  now  be  accepted  as  true  scientific  generalizations. 
As  Delbriick  says  {Study  of  Language,  p.  22),  'that  vowels 
should  be  lengthened  without  cause,  extensive  mutilations 
take  place  without  conceivable  provocation  (as,  e.  g.  that 
(Tvirriv  should  be  a  mutilated  form  of  kTv<pdy]v),  and  that 
the  same  phonetic  group  should  pass  into  widely  differing 
formations  in  the  same  linguistic  period,  appears  to  Bopp 
not  at  all  extraordinary.'  The  modern  dictum  that  phonetic 
laws  admit  of  no  exception  was  foreign  to  Bopp's  view,  since 
according  to  him  '  we  must  expect  to  find  no  laws  in  language 
which  offer  more  resistance  than  the  shores  of  rivers  and  seas ' 
[Focalismiis,  p.  15).  In  this  branch  of  the  subject  Bopp  was 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  preconceived  notions  as  to 
the  identity  of  words,  to  suit  which  he  often  distorted  the 
facts  of  language,  and  turned  his  back  on  his  own  laws. 

Jakob  The  next  great  name  in  the  history  of  the  science  is  that  of 

^^T'Ti'i'i^if^^^  Grimm  (b.  i-^t9),  the  founder  of  historical  grammar. 
His  labours  were  almost  entirely  directed  to  German  philology, 
and  therefore  do  not  so  much  concern  us  here  ;  but  as  the 
first  to  assert  the  importance  of  studying  language  in  its 
natural  condition  rather  than  its  literary  form,  he  became 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  philologists,  amongst  whom  we 
might  mention  Ahrens.  But  though  not  so  much  a  com- 
parative philologist  primarily,  he  did  inestimable  service  to  the 
science  in  formulating  the  great  law  of  consonantal  change 
which  still  goes  by  his  name,  and  in  demonstrating  the  im- 
portance of  a  historical  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  different 
alphabets. 

A.>V.  Pott.  A.  W.  Pofct  in  his  Efymologische  ForscJningen  (1833-1836), 
became  the  founder  of  modern  phonetics,  and  to  him  the 
great  body  of  cm-rent  etymologies  is  due.  He  was  the  first 
to  construct   comparative   tables   which   covered    the    whole 
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extent  of  the  related  families  of  speech,  and  to  formulate  the 
phonetic  laws  of  the  several  lang-uages. 

Passing  over  those  scholars  who  devoted  themselves  mainly  August 
to  Sanskrit  we  come  to  August  Schleicher(i82i-i868).  To  him 
is  due  the  classification  of  languages  into  isolating,  agglutina- 
tive and  inflexional.  These  three  stages  succeed  one  another 
chronologically,  and  it  is  in  the  last  that  a  language  reaches  its 
full  development  {Compendium,  p.  3).  But  the  languages  of 
which  we  have  experience,  that  is,  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  are  not  in  a  state  of  development  but  of  decomposition. 
English  and  French  are  less  perfectly  inflexional  than  Greek 
and  Latin.  Schleicher  accordingly  argued  that  languages 
were  formed  in  prehistoric  times,  and  are  destroyed  in  historic. 
Such  a  distinction  between  prehistoric  and  historic  develop- 
ment can  be  no  longer  maintained.  Like  Bopp,  Schleicher 
regarded  language  as  an  organism  with  a  life  of  its  own ;  as 
a  botanist  of  mark  he  was  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  applied  to  the  study  of  lang-uage  the 
method  of  those  natural  sciences.  But  to  say  that  language 
is  an  organism  is  only  to  employ  a  metaphor ;  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  phenomena  of  language  is  to  trace 
the  historical  course  of  their  development.  Schleicher  did 
great  service  by  organising  the  results  of  previous  inquiries 
and  formulating  phonetic  laws.  It  is  to  him  that  many 
philologists  look  as  the  first  to  insist  upon  that  regularity  of 
phonetic  laws,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  inquiry 
(Collitz  B.  B.  xi.  3).  And  in  such  a  remark  as  '  the  essence  of 
inflexion  lies  in  the  vocalism,'  he  to  some  extent  anticipates 
later  theories  of  the  ablaut  or  vowel-gradation. 

There  is  one  new  feature  in  Schleicher's  system  that  demands  The  'Ur- 
special  notice.  He  was  the  first  to  reconstruct  the  JJrsprache  or  sp^^c^®- 
original  Indo-European  language.  Pre\dous  scholars  had  been 
content  to  reduce  the  existing  forms  of  one  language  to  the 
corresponding  existing  forms  of  another  related  language. 
Schleicher  was  the  first  to  go  beyond  this,  and  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  primitive  forms  from  which  all  the  existing 
forms  are  derived. 
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As  this  reproduction  of  original  forms  is  a  common  feature 
in  more  modern  works,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  the  value 
and  what  the  certainty  of  such  attempts  may  be. 

The  first  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  such  attempts  is  the 
question  how  we  can  determine  what  is  primitive  and  what  is 
secondary.  How  many  vowels  had  the  orig-inal  language  ? 
How  many  consonants  ?  To-  these  questions  Schleicher  re- 
turned an  answer  very  different  from  that  which  would  be 
given  now.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Compendium  he  asserts 
the  existence  in  the  original  speech  of  the  following  sounds — 
Consonants,/?:,^      Spirants y,    s,   v  Vowels   a,   i,   u 

p,  h  n,  m,  r.  aa.  ai,  au. 

f,  d. 

To  these,  later  but  still  in  very  early  times,  were  added  the 
aspirates  gh,  dh,  bh,  the  liquid  I  and  the  diphthongs  da,  di, 
dti.  The  '  new  school '  of  philologists  would  recognise  the 
aspirates  as  primitive,  add  a  second  row  of  gutturals,  and  a 
series  of  semivowels,  including  the  nasal  and  liquid  sonants ; 
i  and  2c  would  cease  to  rank  as  vowels  proper,  and  the  original 
vowels  would  be  given  as  a,  e,  o. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  value  of  such  attempted  re- 
constructions, if  they  have  a  character  so  little  permanent  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  as  in  astronomy  the  Copernican  theory  was 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  observation 
at  the  time,  and  was  not  necessarily  a  bad  or  useless  hypo- 
thesis, because  it  first  had  to  be  modified  by  the  theory  of 
epicycles,  and  was  finally  superseded  by  the  Newtonian 
theory,  so  the  want  of  finality  in  any  attempted  recon- 
struction of  the  original  language  does  not  necessarily  destroy 
the  value  of  such  reconstructions  as  a  means  of  investigation. 
As  the  field  of  investigation  widens,  we  must  necessarily 
have  some  means  of  connecting  the  results  of  our  enquiry  in 
the  several  languages,  and  must  make  some  attempt  to  decide 
what  part  of  our  material  is  original,  and  what  part  is  inde- 
pendently developed  in  each  language.  No  philologist  would 
assert  that  he  liad  restored  the  original  language  with  any 
certainty  except  as  regards  a  very  small  group  of  words,  for 
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the  mere  fact  that  the  vocabulary  common  to  all  the  related 
languag-es  is  excessively  small  makes  any  such  assertion  im- 
possible. But  if  we  accept  the  hj'^othesis  that  all  lang-uag-es 
of  what  we  call  the  Indo-European  family  are  eventually 
derived  from  some  one  primitive  language,  we  are  bound  to 
show  that  the  facts  of  the  derived  languages  are  consistent 
with  this  hypothesis,  or  else  to  modify  the  hypothesis  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  The  original  language  is  merely 
an  '  ideal  construction '  expressing  the  views  held  at  any  one 
moment  by  scholars  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
material  hereditary  in  the  derived  languages.  But  because 
the  expression  changes  it  is  not  therefore  valueless.  The 
reconstructions  of  an  animal  from  a  single  bone  made  by  the 
palaeontologist  may  be  modified  or  even  superseded  by  subse- 
quent discoveries,  but  nevertheless  serve  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  hold  good  till  the  new  discoveries  are  made. 

The  last  of  the  old  school  of  philologists  is  Georg  Curtius,  Georg 
who  died  in  1885.  Under  him  the  comparative  science  of 
language  made  great  advances,  and  he  is  the  scientific  father 
of  the  younger  school  of  continental  philologists.  He  devoted 
much  pains  to  tracing  the  chronological  development  of  the 
different  languages  and  forms,  and  his  two  great  works  on  the 
Principles  of  Greek  Etymology,  and  the  Greek  Verb,  must 
remain  in  many  points  as  standard  authorities.  But  perhaps  his 
most  important  contribution  to  the  science  was  his  theory  of  the 
splitting  of  the  A-sound :  not  because  the  theory  was  soimd  in 
itself,  but  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  upset  the  view  of 
the  vowels  which  had  been  unimpugned  since  the  time  of  Bopp. 
The  discovery  that  the  E-sound  was  common  to  all  European 
languages,  and  the  referring  of  its  origin  to  the  period  of  a 
common  European  language  were  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  the  subsequent  discoveries 
of  Ascoli,  CoUitz,  Fick,  and  Schmidt.  These  discoveries  will 
be  discussed  at  length  further  on  in  this  book. 

It  now  remains  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  new  principles 
and  new  methods  which,  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
have  transformed  the  science. 
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Old  and  The  earlier   investigators  dealt  too  exclusively   with    the 

^'^^^,    ,       lanp-uajre  on  paper,  and  considered  too  little  the  men  who 
Methoda.  ft'  ^pi  n  ^  •  ■, 

spoke  that  language.     Of  the  two  factors  which  operate  m 

producing  changes  in  the  material  of  a  language,  they 
emphasized  the  importance  of  one  only.  A  physiological 
element — the  principle  of  ease  of  articulation — is  prominent 
in  the  writings  of  Curtius  :  the  psychological  factor — the 
influence  of  assimilation  and  analogy — is  almost  entirely 
ignored.  And  as  these  enquirers  laid  undue  stress  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  original  language,  so  they  gave  excessive 
weight  to  the  oldest  forms  of  the  derived  languages — e.g.  in 
Sanskrit  the  Vedic,  in  Greek  the  Homeric  dialect,  as  approach- 
ing in  form  nearest  to  the  mother  tongue.  In  formulating  the 
laws  of  phonetic  change  they  considered  rather  the  relation 
of  this  hypothetical  original  speech  to  the  forms  supposed  to 
he  most  nearly  connected  with  it,  than  the  relation  of 
more  modern  forms  to  those  languages  with  which  they  can 
be  proved  historically  to  be  connected.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  laws  of  development  in  language  cannot  be  derived  a 
j)7'iori  from  an  investigation  of  the  connexion  of  the  Homeric 
dialect,  e.  g.  with  a  supposed  pre-Homeric,  pan-Hellenic 
language.  Rather  we  must  look  to  those  languages  whose 
development  can  be  historically  traced — at  the  modern  and 
middle  German  dialects  in  their  relation  to  the  old  German — 
at  the  Romance  languages  in  their  relation  to  the  Latin. 
And  there  is  this  further  advantage,  that  here  we  meet  with 
a  continuous  series  of  records  which  give  us  the  language 
as  it  was  spoken,  and  we  are  not  confined  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  fixed  literary  type.  And  in  this  investigation  of 
the  modern  languages  we  are  led  to  the  assumption  of 
the  following  two  principles  for  the  science  of  language  as  a 
whole. 
Phonetic  I.  Every  phonetic  change,  so  far  as  it  is  purely  mechanical, 
is  accomplished  in  obedience  to  universal  laws,  which  admit  of 
no  exception.  Every  word  in  which  the  same  sound  appears 
under  the  same  conditions  is  subject  to  the  same  phonetic 
change.     Where  a  language  is  split  into  a  variety  of  dialects, 
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apparent  exceptions  will  be  found,  as.  for  instance,  in  Greek 

XkKOS,   ITTTTOS  :     TTOV,   KOV. 

II.  The  principle  of  Analog-y,  i.  e.  of  the  alteration  of  forms  Analogy. 
by  their  association  with  other  forms  connected  with  them 
grammatically  or  otherwise,  plays  an  important  part  in  modern 
lang-uag-es.  Just  as  fancy  works  in  the  extended  association  of 
the  meaning"  of  a  w^ord,  so  in  the  same  way  with  the  formation 
of  new,  or  the  change  of  old  words,  the  process  is  affected 
by  fancied  resemblances  or  supposed  analogies.  The  same 
principle  is  to  be  recognized  as  operating  in  all,  even  the 
most  ancient  periods  of  the  history  of  language. 

These  are  the  two  cardinal  principles  which  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  older  school  of  philologists.  They  are  so  im- 
portant as  to  demand  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

I.  First,  as  regards  the  theory  of  Phonetic  Law.  Bopp  was  Theory  of 
content  to  say  that  Sanskrit  d  for  example  sometimes  re-  ^^^^ 
presented  Greek  8,  sometimes  Greek  6,  without  any  further 
investigation  of  the  conditions  by  which  the  one  or  the  other 
was  determined.  It  is  clear  that  from  such  a  statement  of 
the  facts  no  true  scientific  generalizations  are  possible. 
Curtius  made  it  his  aim  to  establish,  and  was  successful  in 
establishing,  more  scientific  views,  but  even  he  was  content 
with  mere  approximations  to  universality.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
culty in  holding  that  a  phonetic  change  might  take  place  in 
some  cases  only,  under  given  conditions,  while  under  the  same 
conditions  in  other  cases  it  might  not  occur  ;  nor  again  in 
holding  that  a  single  language  might  represent  the  same 
original  sound  under  the  same  conditions  in  different  ways. 
In  cases  like  riyos  beside  a-reyos,  he  would  say  that  the  a-  had 
been  dropped  in  the  former  word,  not  in  the  latter  :  in  kxOaipod 
he  saw  an  epenthesis,  which  did  not  under  the  same  conditions 
occur  in  iXevOepios.  Where  he  attempted  explanations  of 
exceptions  they  are  not  such  as  we  can  now  acquiesce  in. 
When  he  said  that  the  intervocalic  t  disappeared  in  17777010  = 
t777roo  =  177770U,  becausc  the  need  of  it  as  a  special  syntactic  sign 
for  the  genitive  was  not  felt,  while  it  was  kept  in  Aeyotey 
because  of  its  importance  as  a  syntactic  element,  he  implied 
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that  such  phonetic  chang-es  are  conscious,  and  that  the  Greeks 
inherited  from  their  forefathers  not  words  and  systems  of 
inflexion  in  their  entirety,  but  rather  the  elements  of  which 
words  are  composed,  while  the  composition  was  their  own 
individual  work.  And  thoug-h  he  admitted  that  the  inter- 
vocalic (T  in  ecTTiicra  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  eSetfa,  etc.,  yet 
he  would  not  have  said  that  eorr/o-a  is  a  new  formation  on  the 
analog-y  of  ebec^a,  but  rather  that  the  o-  was  arrested  in  the 
act  of  disappearing"  by  the  influence  of  this  analog-y. 

We  can  hardly  insist  too  much  on  the  instability  of  a 
spoken  language.  The  motions  of  the  org-ans  of  speech  in 
producing"  a  given  sound  are  in  no  two  cases  exactly  the  same 
even  in  the  same  individual.  But  the  difference  of  sound  in 
any  two  cases  is  so  minute  as  to  be  imperceptible  both  to  the 
speaker  and  the  listener,  and  any  undue  divergence  is  pre- 
vented by  the  necessity  under  which  the  speaker  lies  of  bein^ 
intelligible  to  those  whom  he  addresses.  Any  such  change 
therefore  as  that  from  original  k  as  we  find  it  in  Greek  to  the 
h  which  appears  in  Low  German  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished through  a  series  of  minute  changes, 

e.  g.  k —  y?rj  —  ^2)  6tc., —  /i, 
and  have  been  completed  only  in  a  community  which  had 
ceased  to  have  intercourse  with  the  original  stock.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  in  the  same  community  the  word  cor- 
responding to  Latin  caputs  A.  S.  heafod,  should  have  been 
pronounced  by  some  people  with  an  initial  aspirate,  by 
others  with  an  initial  guttural.  But  nevertheless  when 
the  change  was  completed  it  must  have  been  universal,  and 
all  initial  Jcs,  must  have  become  initial  lis.  For  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  language  is  not  learnt  by  learning  the  pro- 
nunciation of  all  the  words  which  it  contains ;  rather  where 
the  same  conditions  are  present,  there  is  an  impulse  towards 
the  same  motions  and  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
the  same  sound  results.  And  though  some  members  of  the 
same  community  may  have  pronounced  k^,  while  others  pro- 
nounced /^j,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  being  in- 
finitesimal, the  speech  of  the  community  as  a  whole  must  at 
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any  one  time  have  been  homog-eneous.  Nothing-  more  than 
this  is  meant  by  the  universality  of  phonetic  law,  that  is,  an 
uniformity  which  we  can  prove  historically  to  have  existed 
within  a  definite  area  at  a  certain  time. 

We  have  already  implied  that  phonetic  chang-e  is  uncon-  Phonetic 
scious.  Conscious  change  would  only  occur  where  there  was  eonSu^'s"^ 
a  necessity  for  disting-uishing.  between  two  words  which  had 
a  difPerent  signification,  but  were  or  had  become  identical  in 
sound.  When  Curtius  says  that  some  sounds  were  main- 
tained as  specially  significant,  he  implies  that  this  signifi- 
cance, e.g.  of  optative  -t,  was  consciously  felt  by  the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  tendency  to  drop  the  i  was  consciously 
arrested.  But  as  we  do  not  suppose  that  in  saying  famerai 
a  modern  Frenchman  is  conscious  of  the  connexion  of  the  ter- 
mination with  the  Latin  /m6eo,  so  we  need  not  imagine  that 
in  using  etrj  the  ancient  Greek  felt  that  the  special  optative 
meaning  lay  in  the  i.  Again,  when  Curtius  speaks  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  o-  in  ^arrjaa,  he  implies  that  the  speakers 
consciously  avoided  a  threatened  change.  The  Greeks  may 
never  have  said  "^eVrr^a,  but  this  only  means  that  in  the  pre- 
historic times,  when  intervocalic  o-  was  disappearing,  the 
analogy  of  e'Setfa,  etc.,  was  already  felt:  the  a  was  not 
consciously  arrested  in  the  act  of  disappearing,  but  eVrrjaa  or 
rather  ^(TTdcra  is  a  new  formation  which  supplanted  the 
phonetically  accurate  *e'(rrr?a.  This  is  no  exception  to  the 
phonetic  law ;  the  law  has  been  crossed  in  the  earliest  times 
by  the  counter  law  of  analogy.  That  the  result  of  the 
analogy  is  to  reproduce  the  primitive  form  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  ^(TTr^a-a  being  historically  a  survival.  In  late  Greek 
we  find  the  form  (/,e'peo-at  (2nd  sing,  mid.),  but  no  one  would 
suggest  that  this  was  a  survival,  though  it  happens  to  be 
identical  with  the  prehistoric  form. 

There  are  certain  other  considerations  which  we  have  to  Exceptions 
take  account  of  in  dealing  with  the  so-called  exceptions  to  La^^"""^*'' 
phonetic  laws.      The  graphic  representation   of  sounds  may 
be    inexact ;    words    phonetically  identical   may  be   written 
differently  (e.g.  Germ,  ma^i,  Mann;  das,  dasz),  or  at  a  time 
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when  a  cliang-e  of  pronunciation  is  in  progress  we  may  get  a 
double  graphic  representation,  the  one  being  the  traditional 
spelling  which  the  literary  language  still  preserves,  the  other 
representing  the  current  pronunciation.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  Latin  vowels.  Again  we  have  to  consider 
the  ease  of  words  borrowed  from  neighbouring  dialects,  which 
necessarily  obey  different  phonetic  laws  ;  or  the  exceptions 
may  be  new  forms  which  have  come  into  existence  after  a 
phonetic  law  has  ceased  to  be  in  operation.  For  instance,  an 
original  a  becomes  in  Attic  rj,  but  nevertheless  we  find  in 
Attic  rt/xas  with  a  long  d,  because  at  the  time  when  a  became 
in  Attic  7),  the  ace.  pi.  still  showed  d  as  the  final  vowel  of  the 
stem  of  feminine  words  in  this  declension.  The  lengthening 
of  the  a  to  a  after  the  loss  of  the  nasal  was  a  later  step,  taken 
when  the  change  from  d  to  rj  was  already  completed  through- 
out the  dialect.  The  short  d  of  A-stems  corresponds  to  the 
0  of  0-stems.  Thus  riixd-vs  answers  to  Itttto-vs  :  these  in 
Attic  appear  as  Tijxa's,  'lttttovs.  Further,  the  exceptions  may  be 
due  to  a  conflict  of-  two  laws.  Thus  the  termination  of 
the  Greek  3rd  sing,  -rt  becomes  -at  between  two  vowels 
in  biboocri,  but  is  unchanged  in  ecr-rt  because  of  the 
preceding  a-. 

Again,  the  same  form  under  different  conditions  may  have 
taken  different  shaj^es,  and  then  either  one  of  the  two  re- 
sulting forms  disappears  or  both  are  used  indifferently.  Thus 
the  d  of  qnod — old  French  qtied — was  originally  lost  only 
before  consonants,  and  in  Greek  ets  [evs)  was  once  the  form  in 
use  before  vowels,  h  before  consonants. 

Further,  what  apjDcars  to  be  a  later  '  splitting '  of  a  sound 
may  be  an  original  distinction,  as  is  now  thought  to  be  the 
case  with  the  vowels  a,  e,  0,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
the  results  of  a  splitting  of  the  rt-sound. 

Finally  certain  forms,  e.  g.  reduplications,  seem  to  have 
special  phonetic  laws — i.  e.,  in  these  cases  alone  is  found  the  com- 
bination which  is  the  condition  of  the  particular  change.  The 
law  is  special,  but  none  the  less  universal  in  its  own  sphere. 

And  here  we  may  notice  that  phonetic  law  is  most  fully 
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in  operation  in  what  we  may  call  the  natural  as  opposed  to 
the  artificial  state  of  a  lang-uag-e.  The  artificial  or  literary- 
form  of  a  languag'e  is  liable  to  corruption,  not  merely  from 
the  fact  of  borrowing  from  other  literatures,  but  also  from  the 
influence  of  its  grammatical  system,  from  the  wish,  that  is, 
to  reduce  to  similarity  of  sound  forms  recognized  as  gram- 
matically cognate ;  hence  the  appearance  it  presents  is  often  one 
of  extreme  confusion.  The  spoken  language  of  ordinary  life 
is  not  subject  to  these  influences,  and  is  therefore  more  entirely 
under  the  domain  of  phonetic  law.  And  though  from  the 
nature  of  things  the  '  natm-al  state '  of  the  greater  number  of 
Indo-European  languages  must  be  unknown  to  us,  yet  in 
dealing  with  the  literary  language  we  must  not  forget  to 
make  due  allowances  for  those  influences  to  which  such  a 
language  is  so  specially  subject. 

After  all  this  has  been  said,  there  will,  of  course,  remain 
forms  unexplained.  But  these  we  must  look  upon  rather  as 
problems  than  excerptions — results  not  of  the  nature  of  things, 
but  of  om*  own  ignorance.  There  is  a  wide  diflference  between 
acquiescing  temporarily  in  an  unexplained  residuum  and 
disguising  our  shortcomings  with  some  such  phrase  as  'sporadic 
change.' 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  principle — Analogy.  Analogy. 
The  important  part  played  by  this  principle  in  the  language 
of  every-day  life  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  A  very  con- 
siderable proj)ortion  of  the  words  we  use  we  have  never 
actually  learnt,  but  rather  formed  in  imitation  of  other  forms 
we  have  heard  or  used  previously.  Memory  is  no  doubt  the 
most  important  agent  in  our  speech,  but  association  is  hardly 
less  important,  especially  in  the  young.  Everyone  must 
know  how  a  child  beginning  to  talk  has  one  or  two  types  by 
which  it  inflects  all  its  verbs.  And  this  principle  of  associa- 
tion is  by  no  means  inactive  in  adults,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  use  in  conversation  a  word  which  we  have  never  heard 
or  seen,  but  which  we  form  instinctively  on  the  analogy  of 
other  words.  Hence  comes  the  possibility  of  the  introduction 
of   new  forms  which  transgress  the  established  usage,  but 
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unless  this  new  form  is  spontaneously  and  simultaneously 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  speaking*  society,  it  will  never 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old.  Hence  it  often  happens 
that  the  new  form,  which  is  the  result  of  analogy,  exists  side 
by  side  with  the  form  which  is  the  result  of  phonetic  law, 
e.  g".  SooKparrjy,  side  by  side  with  "ScoKpaTrj.  Phonetic  change  is 
a  revolutionary  force  in  lang-uage,  on  the  one  hand  destroying- 
existing*  groups  of  words,  on  the  other  calling-  into  existence 
new  forms,  and  introducing"  apparently  aimless  distinctions 
into  systems  of  closely  related  words.  By  this  principle  we 
say  eoTt  but  et/xt,  /cei/zat  but  xearat,  concutio  but  concussi. 
Analogy  is  the  reaction  against  this  power — the  restorative 
influence  which  brings  back  the  lost  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  inflexion,  and  reasserts  the  principle  that  what  is  similar 
in  meaning  should  also  be  similar  in  sound.  It  also  leads 
to  the  creation  of  new  on  the  model  of  old  forms.  A  few 
instances  from  different  languages  may  not  be  out  of  place  ; 
many  others  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  work. 

In  Greek  we  find  icr-ixev  in  place  of  d-fxev,  following  the 
analogy  of  eore,  eori.  The  regular  form  is  found  in  d-ixC  for 
€o--/xt  and  et-/iat  for  eo--/xat,  while  the  same  etjuat  appears 
as  e'o-]u.at  in  Homer  (w.  250)  and  in  the  Attic  compound 
rjiJicpLecrixai.  Side  by  side  with  KearaL  Homer  has  Kiiarai. 
upon  the  analogy  of  Kei-jixat. 

Out  of  the  resemblance  of  j3el3am  [Pe^mFcas)  and  ka-Tam 
arose  the  perfect  (iiBdKa  (/3e^>]Ka)  on  the  analogy  of  eo-ra/ca,  and 
in  the  same  way  from  the  resemblance  of  kcrTacas  and  yeyaws 
[yeynFuts)  Pindar  has  formed  a  perfect  yeyaKa  in  the  infin. 
yeydKetv  (01.  6.  49),  upon  the  same  analogy. 

A  still  more  convincing  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  tense  form  beihco.  In  Homer  we  have  the  perfect 
8et8ta,  1st  plural  8ei8t/xei',  which  appears  in  Attic  as  bibia, 
bebLjjLev.  The  present  stem  answering  to  this  perfect  appears 
in  the  Homeric  forms  bCov,  bUcrOai  (cf.  Veitch  s.  v.  Siou).  The 
word  SeiSo),  also  an  Epic  form,  appears  only  in  the  ist  pers. 
sing,  and  there  is  no  imperfect.  It  is  really  a  perfect ;  bdboa 
contracted  from  8et8oa  for  8ei8ota  for  bebFoua. 
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Other  instances  of  analogy  in  Greek  are  efiov  beside  fxov, 
on  the  analog-y  of  eyw,  bovXevco  beside  bovXos,  on  the  analog-y 
of  7rpeo-/3evco  beside  7rpeo-/3evs. 

In  modern  German  we  have  fliege,  jiiegst,  jiiegt  for  Jliege, 
fleugst,  jleiigt,  where  the  second  and  third  persons  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  model  of  the  first. 

In  French  we  find  a'unons  (amamus),  aimez  (amatis)  altered 
from  "^anions,  *amez  on  the  analogy  of  ahne  (amo).  (Cf. 
Brachet,  Historical  French  Gram.^  pp.  62,  77,) 

In  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  fot,  pi.  fet,  answering  to  modern 
^ngXiQh.  foot,  feet,  but  for  A.  S.  boo,  pi.  bee,  modern  English 
shovf&book,  ^ooi".s,  following  the  analogy  of  such  words  as  form 
the  plural  in  s.  The  preterite  of  the  A.  S.  verb  rulan  was  in 
the  singular  rdd,  ride,  rad,  pi.  ridon.  Modern  English  has 
throughout  rode  (^  =  rdd). 

In  the  verb  bid  we  form  an  irregular  preterite,  bad,  on 
the  analogy  of  sit,  pret.  sat.  But  in  sit  A.  S.  sit  fan  the  * 
represents  an  original  e,  altered  according  to  the  A.  S. 
rule  of  infection  or  umlaut  through  the  influence  of  a  succeed- 
ing i.  Thus  sittan  is  for  ^setjan,  and  a  is  the  regular  vowel  for 
the  preterite  of  a  present  stem  in  e. 

Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  we  see  a  connexion  arise 
between  two  distinct  forms  as  the  result  of  pure  phonetic 
change — forms  which  were  originally  distinct  becoming  coin- 
cident. Thus  oj  represents  at  once  siws  and  ios  ;  el,  both 
■^eo-t,  Epic  ea-cri  and  eio-t.  Germ,  laden  stands  for  O.  H.  G. 
lado7i  (to  invite)  and  Idadan  (to  load). 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  from  a  desire  for  intelligibility 
or  under  the  influence  of  analogy,  forms  which  would  become 
coincident  are  differentiated.  The  gen.  plur.  of  the  0-declen- 
sion  in  Latin  is  formed  after  the  pronominal  declension 
{deonirri),  perhaps  because  the  form  deum  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ace.  sing.  The  neuter  kfTTos  is  used 
instead  of  k(jr(3i^  (  =  k(TTa6s)  to  avoid  identity  with  the  masc. 
eoTws  (^€(rTa(os). 

Analogy  then,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
fatal  impulse  to  bar  the  road  for  the  regular  phonetic  develop- 
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ment  of  a  language,  but  it  works  alongside  of  the  merely 
mechanical  force  of  memory  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
learning  and  practice  of  a  language,  affording  an  easier  con- 
nexion between  the  earlier  and  later  forms  than  would  be 
given  by  memory  alone ;  on  the  one  hand  producing,  as 
against  the  disintegrating  action  of  phonetic  law,  a  con- 
nexion in  sound  between  words  connected  in  meaning,  and  on 
the  other  hand  abolishing  the  meaningless  identity  of  sound 
in  forms  that  are  distinct  in  function. 
Analogy         J^  has  been  objected  to  the  recognition  of  Analogy  as  a 

operative  .      .    ,  .  „      .  .      ,  i       •     , 

at  all         principle  operating  at  all  times  m  language  that  analogical 

periods.  forms  become  more  numerous  the  later  we  trace  the  records 
of  a  language  ;  it  is  therefore  argued  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  such  forms  must  be  comparatively  rare,  and  in  the 
primitive  language  non-existent.  But  we  cannot  suppose  the 
factors  producing  a  change  of  language  to  have  been  different 
in  early  times  from  those  operating  now.  As  we,  of  necessity, 
presume  the  physiological  conditions  to  have  been  the  same, 
so  we  must  suppose  the  mental  conditions  to  have  been.  Other- 
wise we  should  have  to  operate  with  some  other  principle 
whose  mode  of  action  is  unknown.  For  the  difference 
between  the  various  Indo-European  languages  at  the  time 
when  they  first  come  into  view  is  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  purely  phonetic  causes.  We  cannot  therefore  ignore 
the  action  of  analogy  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  languag'e, 
and  it  is  less  dangerous  in  doubtful  cases  to  ascribe  to  analogy 
what  may  be  the  result  of  phonetic  law  than  to  reverse  the 
process.  For  in  the  last  event  we  are  establishing  a  principle 
which  affects  all  similar  cases,  while  in  the  former  our  mis- 
take, if  a  mistake  it  is,  only  affects  a  single  case.  Everywhere 
we  must  suspect  the  influence  of  analogy,  and  must  appeal 
to  phonetic  law  only  in  cases  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  association.  Especially  must  analogy  be 
looked  for  in  forms  which  are  part  of  a  system,  and  indeed  it 
is  only  those  isolated  instances  which  are  not  part  of  a  system, 
which  give  any  secure  basis  for  establishing  a  phonetic  law. 
We  should  not,  c.  g.,  be  justified  in  saying  that  Indo-Earopean 
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qt  =  Greek  ttt,  from  a  consideration  of  AetTrro's  (=  leiqfos), 
as  here  we  have  the  connexion  of  AeiVo)  and  the  whole  verb 
system.  But  isolated  cases  like  7re/x ttto?  (=  penqtos),  where 
there  is  no  room  for  association,  afford  a  safe  g-round  on  which 
to  establish  the  law.  We  must  look  not  so  much  to  the 
quantity  of  the  instances  as  their  quality,  i.  e.,  their  immunity 
from  association. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  problems,  to  which  the  Origin  of 
Germans  give  the  name  of  glottog-onic,  problems  that  is  con-  f^°Jj^J 
cernino-  the  orig-in  of  word-forms  and  their  elements.  We 
have  seen  that  this  was  the  main  point  to  which  Bopp  and  his 
successors  directed  their  endeavours.  They  were  not  content 
to  establish  a  primitive  Indo-European  form,  but  wished  to  go 
further  still,  and  shew  how  this  form  itself  arose.  To  attempt 
this  is  the  same  as  in  a  single  language  to  attempt  to  go 
beyond  the  literary  tradition,  beyond,  e.  g.,  Homer  and  the 
Vedas,  into  a  region  where  the  material  for  comparison  fails 
us.  But  we  may  distinguish  three  kinds  of  problems.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  history  of  a  sound  successfully.  As  even 
Herodian  reduced  et/xt  to  k(T\ii  on  the  analogy  of  eort,  so  we 
are  justified  in  referring  iuttos  to  an  original  stem  ehp,  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  eqims.  It  is  possible  also  to  trace 
historically  the  s}Titactical  function  of  a  word,  to  prove,  e.  g., 
that  the  relative  o?  [ws)  was  originally  demonstrative.  But 
when  we  come  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  component 
elements  of  a  given  form,  the  case  is  different.  If  we  knew, 
e.  g.,  the  meaning  of  the  element  -ie-  {-1-)  of  the  optative 
we  should  gain  an  insight  into  the  relation  between  the 
potential  and  volitional  meanings  of  this  mood.  But  all  such 
attempts  have  hitherto  failed.  It  is  for  instance  very  probable 
that  the  personal  terminations  -?ni,  -fi  may  be  respectively 
connected  with  the  Latin  me  and  the  pronominal  to,  but  all 
such  attempts  to  analyze  -si,  -mad,  etc.,  have  failed.  It  does 
not  help  us  to  say,  with  Curtius,  that  the  phonetic  laws  in 
operation  in  earlier  times  may  have  been  different  from  those 
in  operation  at  a  later  date ;  for  a  phonetic  law  can  only  be 
established  in  one  case  by  quoting  analogous  instances,  which 
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here  fail  us.  And  there  is  no  necessity,  even  if  the  element 
-si  is  pronominal,  to  derive  -masi  from  ma-iva.  Double 
roots  for  the  personal  pronouns  are  not  unknown.  We  need 
only  quote  a/utm,  iyco,  ego  beside  md-Injam,  e-/Me,  me.  Nor 
indeed  need  the  element  -si  be  pronominal  at  all :  it  is 
certain  that  the  Latin  termination  -mini  in  ferimini  is  par- 
ticipial, and  it  is  probable  that  Sanskrit  -tad,  Greek  -rco  of  the 
imperative  is  the  ablative  of  a  past  participle  (cf.  tro)  and  Itos). 
Such  formations  may  have  been  more  common  than  has  been 
supposed  in  primitive  times.  Glottog-onic  hypotheses,  though 
only  to  be  rejected  when  entirely  baseless,  cannot  be  proved, 
for  the  facts  at  our  command  are  too  few  to  admit  of  certainty. 
We  do  not  know  when  and  under  what  circumstances  roots 
served  the  function  of  words  ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  inflexion  within  the  limits  of  the  primitive  speech.  We 
find  in  existing  languages  different  roots  ;  in  the  noun,  stem- 
forming  suffixes  and  case  endings  ;  in  the  verb,  tense-stems, 
mood-stems  and  personal  endings.  We  can  trace  the  effect  of 
the  presence  of  these  different  elements,  but  our  knowledge  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon 
their  origin  and  meaning.  For  the  present  we  have  to  be 
content  with  plausibility  and  probability  in  individual  in- 
stances ;  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  in  the  future  may  bring 
us  closer  to  the  goal  of  certainty. 

The  vexed  problem  of  the  origin  of  speech  as  a  function  of 
the  human  race  is  one  which  falls  outside  the  province  of  this 
work.  The  connexion  of  thought  and  speech  has  been  a 
difficulty  unsolved  since  the  days  of  the  first  work  which  has 
come  down  to  us  on  the  philosophy  of  language — the  Cratylus 
of  Plato.  Plato  recognized  that  language  was  neither  the  result 
of  chance  nor  purely  artificial,  but  he  had  no  notion  that  the 
structm'e  of  a  language  could  be  built  up  by  the  instinct  of 
men  living  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  It  is  to  the  languages 
of  semi-barbarous  nations  that  the  modern  philologist  chiefly 
looks.  Art  and  design  come  later  in  the  conscious  processes  of 
literaiy  and  cultivated  languages :  but  in  the  speech  of  un- 
civilized nations  and  the  dialects  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
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civilization,  the  natural  laws  of  speech  remain  untrammeled 
:iiid  the  conditions  of  change  and  prog-ress  are  more  readily 
observed.  The  question  of  the  orig-in  of  language  can  be 
approached  from  the  psychological,  historical  and  physio- 
logical sides.  Psychology  is  concerned  with  the  exjoression 
in  words  of  thought  and  feeling.  History  shows  us  languages 
in  their  various  stages  of  development,  and  enables  us  to  group 
them  into  flimilies.  Physiology  gives  the  physical  conditions 
under  which,  in  every  variety  of  place  and  climate,  the  spoken 
sound  is  produced. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our  brief  survey  of  the  Summary. 
past  and  present  position  of  the  Comj^arative  Study  of  the 
Indo-European  languages.  The  narrow  limits  of  the  field  to 
which  early  inquirers  were  confined  hindered  the  advance  of 
the  science  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
discovery  of  fresh  languages  has  enabled  men  to  make  wider 
comparisons  and  frame  more  general  laws.  A  more  exact 
attention  to  the  elements  of  words  and  the  conditions  of 
speech  has  led  to  a  more  rigorous  application  of  phonetic 
laws.  The  apparent  exceptions  which  cannot  be  exj^lained 
by  these  laws  are  no  longer  banished  to  the  limbo  of  sporadic 
change,  but  are  accounted  for  by  the  working  of  association 
and  analogy.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that  in  explaining 
the  elements  of  Inflexional  sufiixes  the  comparative  method 
is  inapplicable.  Such  endings  as  -masi  cannot  be  analysed, 
because  they  are  part  of  the  inheritance  derived  from  the 
original  Indo-Em-opean  speech,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  compare  with  any  cognate  languages.  In 
such  inquiries  we  are  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  those 
who  sought  to  explain  Greek  and  Latin  words  before  the 
discovery  of  Sanskrit.  The  data  of  comparison  are  wanting, 
and  therefore  many  glottogonic  problems  must  remain 
unsolved. 


CHAPTER   11. 

The  Indo-European  Languages. 

The  Indo-  The  result  of  the  researches  of  Bopp  and  his  successors  has 
European  'been  to  show  that  a  majority  of  the  lang-uages  and  dialects  of 
°  °  '  Europe,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Asiatic  lang'uag'es,  can  be 
grouped  together  as  common  descendants  from  a  single  parent- 
speech.  Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  their  relation  to  the  parent-language,  it 
will  be  well  to  g-ive  a  short  enumeration  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  names  of  Aryan, 
Indo-European,  and  in  Germany  of  Indo- Germanic,  are  all 
applied  to  this  community  of  languages.  None  of  these 
names  is  entirely  satisfactory.  '  Indo- Germanic '  omits  all 
notice  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Celtic  and 
Slavonic  languages ;  '  Indo-European '  includes  too  much, 
while  the  term  '  Aiyan  '  or  better  '  Arian '  is  also  applied  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  to  the  Indo-Iranian  group.  In  the 
following  pages  we  have  adopted  the  term  Indo-European. 
Their  The  Indo-European  family  consists  of  ten  groups  or  smaller 

lations  ^^  families  of  language,  three  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Asia 
and  the  rest  in  Europe.  We  are  justified  in  distinguishing 
these  different  groups  by  observing  that  each  is  characterized 
by  a  great  number  of  special  elements — phonetic,  inflexional, 
syntactical,  and  lexicographic.  But  while  we  admit  that  the 
several  languages  included  under  any  one  head  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  the  languages 
under  any  other  head,  we  can  in  most  cases  say  nothing  of 
their  mutual  relation  to  one  another.  Broad  distinctions, 
such  as  are  exemplified  by  the  treatment  of  the  mutes,  enable 
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US  to  class  together  the  Indian,  Greek,  and  Italic  languages, 
for  instance,  on  the  one  side,  the  German  languages  on  the 
other  ;  or  to  distinguish  the  Greek,  Italic,  Celtic,  and  German 
languages,  where  the  palatal  mutes  remain  mutes,  from  the 
Arian,  Armenian,  Albanian,  and  Letto- Slavonic  languages 
where  they  become  spirants.  But  we  cannot  go  beyond  this, 
at  present,  to  say  that  Latin,  for  example,  is  more  closely 
allied  to  Greek  than  it  is  to  Celtic  ;  nor  is  any  adequate  theory, 
in  most  cases,  yet  discovered  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  . 
dialects  of  the  several  languages. 

Nor  again  is  the  division  necessarily  exhaustive.  The 
Macedonian  languages,  for  instance,  cannot  be  put  under  any 
of  the  following  heads  ;  while  the  extant  fragments  of  many 
languages,  such  as  the  Messapian  and  Phrygian,  are  so  small 
that  no  grammar  of  them  is  possible. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  our  enumeration. 

1 .  The  Indian  family  comes  first,  of  which  Sanskrit  is  the  The  Indian 
head.     The  name  Sanskrit  is  properly  applied  only  to  the 
literary  language  of  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Brahmans,  and 

is  distinct  from  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism,  as 
well  as  from  the  languages  of  modern  India.  The  oldest  form 
of  Sanskrit  appears  in  the  Vedas  or  sacred  hymns ;  the  later 
or  classical  Sanskrit  is  the  language  which  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  native  grammarians. 

2.  The  next  group  is  the  Iranian  or  Persian,  consisting  of  Tlie 
the  Old  Persian,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  cuneiform  I^^i^i^ii- 
inscriptions,  and  the  Zend  or   Old  Bactrian,  which  is    the 
language  of  the    Zend-avesta  or  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster. 

Its  modem  representatives  are  to  be  found  in  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Kurdistan. 

3.  The  Armenian  family  comprises  the  dialects  of  Armenia,  The  Ar- 
which  have   recently  been   proved  to  belong  to   the   Indo-  ™®°i3,n. 
European  stock  Hiibschmann,  {K.  Z.  xxiii.  5).      Its  principal 
characteristic  is  the   possession   of  the  vowel  e,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  other  Asiatic  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  and  connects  it  with  the  European  branch. 

4.  The  Greek  family  comprises  thedifferent  dialects  of  ancient  The  Greek. 
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Greece,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands  and  colonies, 
and  their  modern  representatives.  The  traditional  division  of 
these  dialects,  resting  on  the  myth  of  the  sons  of  Hellen, 
distinguishes  Doric,  Aeolic,  and  Ionic.  This  division  is  better 
suited  to  literature  than  to  the  spoken  dialects,  unless  we 
understand  Aeolic  to  include  all  that  is  not  Doric  or  Ionic. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  spoken  Greek  were  in  reality  innumer- 
able and  their  mutual  relations  are  not  easy  to  determine. 
A  broad  division  may  be  made  by  a  dichotomy  into  Ionic  and 
non-Ionic  dialects,  based  upon  the  Ionic  change  of  d  into  rj. 

Ionic.  Ionic  was  spoken  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  in 

the  Cyclades,  and  in  Euboea.  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  142) 
there  were  no  less  than  four  varieties  of  this  dialect  in  the 
Ionian  Dodecapolis.  The  grammarians  distinguished  an  old 
and  a  new  Ionic,  the  language  of  Homer  and  the  language  of 
Herodotus.  The  language  of  Homer  is  in  the  main  Ionic,  but 
it  is  possible  to  trace  forms  of  Aeolic  origin,  due  perhaps  to 
Aeolic  lays  out  of  which  the  epic  poems  were  constructed. 
Aug.  rick  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  originally  composed  in  Aeolic,  and 
to  rewrite  the  poems  upon  that  hypothesis.  However  this 
may  be,  the  texture  of  the  language  of  the  poems,  as  we  have 
them,  is  Ionic.  With  Ionic  the  dialects  of  Attica  are  closely 
connected.  Attic  preserved,  in  many  words,  the  original  d  for 
the  Ionic  rj :  it  is  distinguished  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Attic. 
The  Old  Attic  is  the  dialect  of  the  tragedians  and  Thucydides, 
and  bears  a  nearer  relation  to  Ionic  than  the  New  Attic,  which 
was  employed  by  the  comic  writers  and  the  orators.  New 
Attic  writes  tt  for  acr,  crvv  for  ^v,  pp  for  per,  and  a  for  ai  in 
such  words  as  euro's,  a€i,  eXda,  etc. 

Doric.  Of  the  non-Ionic  dialects  Doric  in  its  different  varieties 

extended  over  the  south  and  east  of  the  Peloponnese  as  far  as 
Megara,  the  southern  Cyclades  and  Sporades,  Crete,  Rhodes, 
the  Dorian  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Dorian  colonies. 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Doric,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
use  of  a  for  Ionic  rj,  the  TrXaTeiaa-ixos  which  is  spoken  of  by 
Theocritus  (15.  88).     Doric  too  preserved  the  digamma  and 
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did  not  chang-e  the  dental  to  a  sibilant  in  such  words  as  8t5a)rt 
(  =  8t8a)o-i),  TviTTovTi  (  =  tvittov(tl).  Further  differences  will  be 
noticed  in  the  treatment  of  the  separate  sounds  and  their 
combinations. 

Under  the  head  of  Aeolic  are  usually  classed  the  dialects  of 
Lesbos,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Cyprus,  Arcadia,  and  Elis.  It 
is  hard  to  determine  exactly  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
different  dialects.  At  the  head  stands  the  Lesbian,  which  is 
represented  in  the  ha-ic  fragments  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho. 
It  is  marked  by  the  retention  of  the  original  a  where  Ionic 
has  77,  by  the  avoidance  of  the  oxytone  accent,  in  which  it 
resembles  Latin,  and  by  i/^tAwcrts  or  the  use  of  the  smooth 
breathing,  e.  g.  in  lttttos,  hepos.  Other  distinctive  features 
will  be  noticed  subsequently.  The  other  Aeolic  dialects  are 
known  chiefly  from  inscriptions.  Aristophanes,  it  is  true,  has 
introduced  a  Boeotian  speaking  in  the  Acharnians,  but  a 
comic  writer  is  not  always  faithful  in  his  representations. 
The  dialect  of  northern  Thessaly  is  related  closely  to  that  of 
Lesbos  and  Boeotia,  while  Ai-cadian  and  Cyprian  may  be 
classed  together :  from  Herodotus  (vii.  90)  we  know  that  there 
were  Arcadian  colonists  in  Cyprus. 

In  the  literature  of  Greece  each  form  of  composition  adhered 
to  the  dialect  in  which  it  had  at  its  origin  been  written.  An 
Athenian  of  the  fom-th  centmy  would  not  have  written  an 
Epic  poem  or  a  choral  ode  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  a  Spartan 
playwright,  if  such  there  could  have  been,  would  not  have 
written  tragic  senarii  in  Doric.  With  the  exception  of 
lyric  poetry,  the  chief  forms  of  literature  found  expression  in 
the  Ionic  and  Attic  dialects.  It  was  the  Attic  dialect  which 
became  supreme  in  the  world  of  literature  and  of  politics,  and 
it  is  round  the  Attic  that  we  group  the  other  dialects  of 
ancient  Greece.  Under  the  Macedonian  Empire  it  lost  its 
purity,  and  gradually  passed  into  the  koivi]  gtaAexro?  of  the 
grammarians,  which  is  represented  by  the  writings  of  Polybius 
and  Plutarch.  The  vulgar  speech,  which  admitted  words  and 
constructions  of  foreign  origin  or  earlier  Greek  usage,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  LXX  and  the  New 
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Testament.  Out  of  the  Kotvij  have  been  developed  the  modern 
Romaic  dialects  which  belong-  to  the  Greek  group. 

The  Al-  ^,  The  Albanian  is  classed  apart  from  the  Greek  family,  but 

of  its  earlier  history  we  have  no  records,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  certainty  of  its  relation  to  other  groups. 
6.  The  Italic  family. 

The  Some  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  Italian  peninsula  may 

Italian.  -^^  ignored  for  the  purposes  of  this  book.  Of  the  lapygian  in 
the  extreme  south  and  the  Ligurian  in  the  north,  very  little 
is  known,  though  the  former,  at  any  rate,  is  supposed  by 
Mommsen  to  be  Indo-European.  With  the  Etrurian  also  we 
are  too  little  acquainted  to  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence. 

The  remaining  languages  divide  themselves  into  two  main 
groups — the  Latin  and  the  Umbro-Oscan. 

Lrtiu.  The  earliest  remains  of  Latin  date  from  about  three  hundred 

years  before  the  Christian  era.  One  notable  characteristic 
of  this  language  is  that,  if  we  except  the  distinction  of  the 
literary  and  the  vulgar  Latin,  there  is  no  tendency  towards 
a  subdi\dsion  into  dialects  till  the  time  when  it  became  the 
speech  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
literary  language  naturally  became  more  or  less  stereotyped 
at  an  early  period,  and  still  more  entirely  so  in  the  epoch 
which  was  initiated  by  Lucilius  and  concludes  with  the 
Augustan  Age.  The  fact  that  so  many  Roman  authors  were 
also  grammarians  was  not  without  its  eflfect  in  establishing 
a  pure  standard  of  Latinity  to  which  all  classical  models 
conform.  The  vulgar  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
speech  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was  this  form  of  the 
language  which  passed  into  the  lingua  Romana  of  the 
Empire  and  gave  birth  to  the  eight  Romance  languages 
of  Southern  Europe  ^,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Catalan  (in 
North  Spain  and  Roussillon),  Provengal,  Italian,  French, 
Rhaetoromanic  (in  the  Tyrol,  Engadine,  etc.),  and  Roumanian 
or  Wallachian. 

^  On  the  Romance  languages  see  especially  Diez,  Ttomanische  QrammatiJc,  and 
Grober's  articles  on  '  Sprachqiiellen  u.  Wortquellen  des  lateinischen  Worter- 
buchs'  iu  Archivfiir  lat.  Lejicocjt-a^jhw,  I.  pp.  35  sq.,  204  sq.,  539  sq.,  etc. 
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The  Umbro-Oscan  group  consisted  of  the  Umbrian,  spoken  Umbro- 
in  the  east  or  north  midlands  of  Italy,  and  the  Oscan,  spoken  O^'^'^'^- 
in  the  south  midlands.     The  dialect  of  Falerii  was  perhaps 
Oscan,  but  nearly  akin  to  Latin  ;  the  Volscian  and  Sabellian 
were  varieties  of  Oscan. 

Umbrian  is  best  known  to  us  from  the  Eugubine  Tables,  Umbriau. 
discovered  at  Gubbio  (Iguvium)  in  the  15th  century.  These 
tables  contain  a  code  of  religious  ceremonial,  and  are  written 
partly  in  the  national  alphabet  and  in  an  older  dialect,  partly 
in  a  newer  dialect  and  in  Roman  letters.  The  national 
alphabet  was  borrowed  from  Etruria,  and  accordingly  does  not 
contain  the  letters  O,  Q,  X.  It  has  a  peculiar  sign  for  F,  using 
the  digamma  to  represent  V.  It  has  no  Z  (Greek  Zeta, 
Semitic  TsacUe),  but  in  its  place  another  sibilant  representing  ^  /^ 
the  Semitic  Zayln.  It  does  not  distinguish  G,  D  from  K,  T ; 
but  before  the  palatal  vowels  I,  E  it  has  a  special  symbol  ^  to 
represent  a  palatalised  guttural  or  sibilant.  This  in  the 
inscriptions  in  Roman  letters  becomes  S  or  S  (e.  g.  hi-mu,  Lat. 
CIS  ;  tisU,  Lat.  clecet ;  fahia,  Jjat.  faciat).  We  find  also  between 
vowels  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  a  modification  of  D,  which  in 
the  national  alphabet  is  written  o,  in  the  Roman,  R  or  RS. 
This  fact  explains  the  Latin  ar-biter,  ar-fuenmt,  ar-vorsus,  ar- 
cesso,  which  are  borrowed  forms,  so  far  at  least  as  the  prefix  is 
concerned.  For  the  Latin  gu,  representing  the  hard  velar 
guttural,  we  have  in  Umbrian  jo  [pis  =  qiiis,  p2(mj)e  =  quome[ue, 
etc.).  The  soft  velar  becomes  b  {benusf=venerit,  berus  =  verubus). 
An  intervocalic  s  mostly  becomes  r  [eru,  erom  =  esse),  but  we 
find  asa  (ah\.)  =  ara.  Final  consonants,  especially  m,  s,  t,  are 
often  lost,  a  fact  which  agrees  to  some  extent  with  the  practice 
of  Latin  at  one  period  and  of  the  Romance  languages. 

In  inflexion  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  are  the 
following :  the  termination  *  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  plur. 
of  the  A-  and  0-declensions  [tufas  or  tutar^vrhls,  iirbes) ;  the 
maintenance  of  a  locative  ;  the  termination  -ns  of  the  ace.  plur. 
appears  as  -f  (asaf=aras);  the  infin.  ends  in  u(m)  [aferum= 
circumferre.  With  this  has  been  compared  the  Latin  venum 
do).     The  sigmatic  future  is  preserved,  e.  g.  in  beuiest  (veniet), 
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hahiesf  {Iiahehif),  stalieren  {stahuni) ;  there  is  a  perfect  in  -ji 
corresponding'  to  the  Latin  form  in  -vi;  the  pres.  subj.  has  a 
as  its  characteristic  vowel  [e.g.  fah'm=faciat,  portaia=portet, 
efaiafis  =  ^ife>if).  The  vowel  of  the  A-conjugation  is  preserved 
in  sin ///I  {■sfo),  sul/ocau  [siiLvoco),  etc.  The  forms  tera  [  =  def), 
difsas  ( =  dent)  ai"e  of  interest  as  preserving*  the  reduplication 
of  the  present  stem  {te-ra  —  di-de-i'). 
Oscan.  The   Oscan  dialect  is  chiefly  known  through  the  Tabula 

Bantina,  discovered  in  1793  and  containing  the  Koman  laws 
for  the  town  of  Bantia.     The  alphabet  is  sometimes  in  the 
Umbro-Oscan  characters,  sometimes  in  Roman,  occasionally  in 
Greek.     It  is  without  O,  Q,  X,  but  has  two  forms  of  I,  one, 
written   h,  and   subsequently  adopted  by   Claudius   for   the 
Roman  alphabet  (see  p.  ^^,  being  a  close  e,  and  two  of  m,  one 
being  a  close  o.     Oscan  distinguished  G  from  K,  and  D  from 
T,  and  used  doubled  consonants,  which  the  Umbrian  did  not. 
Oscan,  like  Umbrian,  represents   Latin  qii  by  p  {pam=^ 
qitam)  and  the  velar  g  by  5  {liumliened=iConvenif)\  s  remains 
between  vowels,  but  sometimes  passes  into  z,  as  eznm  (^esse), 
but  Flmisai  ( =  Florae).    The  termination  d  is  found  in  the  abl. 
sing.  {snvad  =  sua),  in  imperatives  [est i(d  =  esfo),  and  in  adverbs 
{ehtradz=L  extra).    The  termination  -s  is  found  in  the  gen.  sing, 
of  the  A-  and  0-declensions  and  in  the  nom.  plural  of  the 
0-declension.      Feminines    of  the   A-declension   end    in    -u 
(vm  =  via).     We   find   sigmatic   futui'es   [didest,  deivast^  and 
infinitives  in  -urn  {deicnm-=d\cere)  ^.    The  A-  and  consonantal 
conjugations  are  the  only  ones  existing. 
Relation  to      As  to  the  question  of  the  connexion  of  the  Italic  languages 
guages.       with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  much.     The  earlier  scholars  were  struck  with 
the  obvious  resemblance  between  Greek  and  Latin,  not  merely 
in  structure  but  in  vocabulaiy,  and  till  recently  the  existence 
of  an  original  Graeco-Italic  period  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Latins    lived    together    as    one    people,    distinct    from    the 

^  This  looks  like  the  accusative  of  a  verbal  noun  ;  of.  the  corresponding  in- 
finitives in  Sanskrit  from  verbal  nouns  in  -tu — e.g.  itum  from  root  i  (Wliitney, 
§  968). 
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other  members  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  was  accepted  as  an 
unquestioned  hypothesis.  The  theory  is  familiar  in  England 
from  the  early  chapters  of  Mommsen's  history,  where  the 
identity  of  some  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  voca- 
bularies of  the  two  languages  is  set  forth  with  all  the  historian's 
persuasiveness,  but  with  perhaps  a  certain  disregard  of  the 
difference  between  fact  and  theory.  Very  many  of  his 
instances  are  not  to  the  point,  for  the  words  he  adduces, 
though  common  to  Greek  and  Latin,  are  not  peculiar  to  these 
two  languages.  A  common  Graeco-Italic  period  is  no  more 
proved  by  the  identity  of  aypos  and  a(/er  than  a  common 
Graeco- Gothic  period  is  proved  by  that  of  aypos  and  akrs,  or 
a  common  Indo-Italic  period  by  that  of  a/ras  and  affer. 
Professor  Nettleship,  in  an  Essa?/  on  Earhj  liallan  Civilisation, 
has  recently  shoAvn  that  many  of  the  names  of  the  commonest 
objects  in  Latin  are  either  peculiar  to  that  language  or  find 
their  representatives  not  in  Greek,  but  in  some  other  members 
of  the  Indo-European  family.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
evidence  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  result  is  even 
more  striking.  For  in  those  features  which  are  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  Italic  languages,  they  stand  in  closest  relation 
not  to  the  Greek,  but  rather  to  the  Celtic  branch.  The  passive 
in  -r  and  the  future  in  -^-,  the  most  noticeable  points  in  the 
Latin  verb-system,  find  their  counterpart  in  Celtic. 

It  is  not  however  possible  to  substitute  an  Italo-Celtic  for 
a  Graeco-Italic  period.  All  that  we  can  insist  upon  is  that 
Latin  is  not  more  nearly  connected  wath  Greek  than  with 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  connexion 
of  the  two  nations  is  of  course  close  and  intimate,  but  it  is 
historical  rather  than  genealogical,  the  result  of  intercourse 
reaching  back  perhaps  to  the  times  of  their  earliest  occupation 
of  their  respective  peninsulas,  rather  than  of  an  original  union 
maintained  unbroken  till  the  two  peoples  separated  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  We  are  justified  in  grouping 
together  the  Latin  and  the  Umbro-Oscan  languages  as  closely 
related  and  as  distinguished  from  the  other  languages  of  Italy 
and  from  the  non-Italian  languages  of  the  Indo-Em'opean 
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family  ;  but  oxw  data  do  not  allow  us  in  this  case,  nor  perhaps 
in  any  other,  to  go  into  greater  detail. 
The  Celtic       7-  The  Celtic  family,  once  widely  extended,  is  now  to  be 
family.        found  only  in  the  north-west  of  France  and  portions  of  the 
British  isles.     There  is  a  northern  group,  consisting  of  Irish, 
Gaelic,  and  Manx,  and  a  southern  group,  composed  of  Cymric; 
Cornish,  and  Armorican. 
The  Teu-         8.  The  Teutonic   family  may  be   divided  into  two  main 
*"'"5,  groups :  the  eastern,  comprising  ancient  Gothic  and  Scan- 

dinavian with  its  subdivisions ;  and  the  western,  consisting 
of  English,  Frisian,  Low  and  High  German.  Oui-  knowledge 
of  Gothic  is  confined  to  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  made  by  the  Arian  bishop  Ulfilas  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  Scandinavian  group,  which  goes  most 
closely  with  the  Gothic,  comprises  Icelandic,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  and  Swedish.  The  western  group  is  not  so  regular  in' 
its  sound-system  or  its  inflexions.  English,  Frisian,  and  Saxon 
go  together ;  from  Saxon  sprang  the  later  Low  German  dialects. 
High  German  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Teutonic  dialects 
by  a  difi'erent  treatment  of  the  mutes.  From  High  German 
and  its  dialects  sprang  the  speech  of  the  greater  part  of  modern 
Germany.  For  a  statement  of  Grimm's  law  of  the  permutation 
of  consonants  and  the  relation  of  the  German  to  the  Classical 
languages  of  Southern  Europe,  see  c/i.  xi. 
The  Baltic  9-  The  Baltic  family  contains  the  three  divisions  of  Old 
family.       Prussian,  Lithuanian,  and  Lettish. 

The  Sla-  I  o.  The  Slavonic  family  is  divided  into  two  main  groups. 

f°^  The    southern    includes    Russian,   Bulgarian,    Servian,    and 

Croatian ;    the  western,   the    Czechish   and   Polish   dialects. 

The    name  Chm'ch    Slavonic  refers   to  the    oldest    Slavonic 

texts,  dating  back  in  some  cases  to  the  twelfth  century  and 

written  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 

Schlei-  The  above  are  the  ten  chief  divisions  into  which  the  primi- 

claMifica-    *^"^®  Indo-European  language  has  split.     To  trace  the  process 

tion  of  the  of  separation  and  development  is  a  more  difiicult  task.     Did 

European    our  forefathers  come,  as  has  been  usually  supposed,  from  the 

languages,  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hindu-Kush  mountains,  or 
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was  Europe,  as  some  have  lately  imagined,  the  cradle  of  our  race  ? 
In  what  order  did  the  different  languages  break  off  from  the 
parent  stock  ?  Schleicher  has  constructed  a  genealogical  tree 
showing  the  successive  migrations  and  bifurcations  of  the  dif- 
ferent Indo-European  groujis  according  to  his  view  of  their 
relations  to  one  another.  The  Indian  and  Iranian  groups  he 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  they  remained  nearest  to 
the  primitive  home  of  the  race.  The  first  to  split  off  were  the 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  groups,  who  were  followed  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Celtic  nations  of  Southern 
Europe.  But  though  there  are  features  common  to  the  members 
of  these  different  groups  distinguishing  them  from  other 
groups,  yet  each  individual  member  of  one  g*roup  may  have 
featm-es  in  common  with  a  member  of  another  group,  which 
has  been  classified  apart.  Thus  Schleicher  has  made  a 
distinction  between  the  Asiatic  and  European  families,  yet 
one  of  the  features  common  to  the  Asiatic  group,  namely  the 
change  of  original  palatal  k  into  a  sibilant,  is  also  a  feature  of 
the  Slavonic  languages  of  Europe.  A  second  point  of  differ- 
ence was  that  Europe  had  the  softened  I  where  the  Asiatic 
languages  retained  r ;  and  a  third  that  whereas  the  European 
languages  possessed  the  vowels  a,  e,  o,  the  Asiatic  had  a 
alone  ^.  It  is  true  that  Iranian  and  Indian  have  only  the 
symbol  a  ;  still,  as  we  shall  prove  later  on,  these  languages 
once  possessed  the  other  vowel  sounds,  though  in  writing  they 
represented  them  all  by  a.  The  hypothesis  of  the  splitting  of 
the  a-sound  is  erroneous,  as  will  be  demonstrated  hereafter  from 
the  laws  of  palatalization  in  Sanskrit.  Apart  from  this  too, 
Armenian,  which  ranks  as  an  Asiatic  language,  has  a  vowel- 
system  corresponding  to  that  of  Europe.  Schleicher's  genea- 
logical classification  will  not  hold  good  if  carried  through  to 
all  its  consequences.  By  a  rigid  division  into  groups  we  are 
constrained  to  overlook  the  links  which  connect  the  indivi- 
dual members  of  different  groups.     Again,  in  dealing  with 

^  It  is  still  true  that  tte  Asiatic  division,  with  the  exception  of  Armenian,  is 
distinguished  from  the  European  by  the  possession  of  only  a  single  symbol  for 
these  different  vowel  sounds. 
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the  features  of  resemblance  between  different  languages,  not 
every  point  of  identity  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  argument  for 
original  community  of  life.  A  word  which  is  found  in  some 
languages  only  may  once  have  been  in  use  in  other  languages, 
though  it  has  since  disappeared,  and  the  same  may  be  the 
case  with  formative  elements,  such  as  the  augment,  which 
appear  in  some  languages  but  not  in  others.  Even  what  are 
supposed  to  be  new  formations  common  to  a  group  may  by 
subsequent  comparison  be  proved  to  have  their  equivalents  in 
other  groups,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  e  of  the  European 
languages  (cf.  Delbriick,  Stud,  of  Lang. ^  p.  138). 

Genealogical  classifications  of  the  different  Indo-European 
races  are  to  be  regarded  with  a  sceptical  eye.  To  begin  with, 
we  do  not  know  how  numerous  was  the  primitive  race  before 
the  era  of  separation.  As  we  attribute  to  it  not  only  the 
origin  of  words  and  sounds  but  also  the  inflexions  of  highly 
developed  speech,  the  primitive  language  must  have  had  a 
long  past  history,  and  should  therefore  have  been  the  language 
of  a  numerous  race.  Such  a  race  must  have  been  spread  over 
a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  in  that  case  there  must  have 
been  a  tendency  to  dialectical  variety.  We  need  not  assume 
that  the  primitive  speech  was  homogeneous,  or  that  it  was  not 
subject  to  the  conditions  which  are  everywhere  present  where 
language  is  spoken  by  a  numerous  race  in  an  extensive 
country  and  in  a  primitive  age,  when  communication  is  not 
developed.  The  differences  then  which  we  can  discern  in  the 
languages  of  Europe  may  have  begun  in  the  dialects  of 
the  primitive  speech  before  the  Indo-Europeans  left  the 
plains  of  Asia,  and  afterwards  have  been  increased.  We  must 
then,  perhaps  without  a  sigh,  resign  the  use  of  such  palatable 
compounds  as  Slavo-Germanic  and  Graeco-Italo- Celtic.  A 
more  satisfactory  metaphor  to  represent  the  reciprocal  re- 
lations of  connected  languages  is  that  first  put  forward  by 
Johann  Schmidt  in  his  work,  '  Die  Venoanischaftsverhdltnisse 
der  indogermanischen  Sprachen^  and  since  largely  adopted  by 
other  scholars.  Schmidt  prefers  to  compare  the  different 
languages  to  waves ;  by  which  he  means  to  imply  that  all 
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the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family  formed  once,  as  it 
were,  a  continuous  whole,  the  adjacent  parts  standing  in 
intimate  relation  to  one  another,  and  that  the  splitting  into 
different  types  was  the  result  of  dialectic  differences  originating 
within  small  limits  and  gradually  extending  themselves  so  as 
to  cover  a  considerable  area.  The  relation  of  different  lan- 
guages on  this  hypothesis  is  to  be  explained  as  much  by 
geographical  as  by  genealogical  considerations.  Neighbour- 
ing dialects  borrow  from  one  another ;  but  dialects  widely 
separated  in  locality  have  no  close  mutual  connexions.  We 
may  illustrate  this  by  the  Greek  dialects.  An  original  rt 
becomes  tt  in  Attic,  Boeotian,  and  Euboean,  and  in  these 
dialects  alone,  since  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Euboea  are  contigu- 
ous districts ;  similarly  Bhotacism  is  introduced  into  the  later 
Laconian  from  the  neighbouring  Elis.  Schleicher's  metaphor 
of  the  tree  and  its  branches  implies  that  the  '  fundamentum 
divisionis'  between  different  languages  or  dialects  is  in  each 
ease  one,  and  that  the  divisions  can  be  made  mutually  exclu- 
sive. But  this  is  contrary  to  the  existing  facts.  If  in  the  Mutual 
case  of  the  Greek  dialects  we  take  the  treatment  of  an  original  ^^  1}^^^^ 

a  as  the  '  fundamentum  divisionis,'  we  shall  have  on  one  side  Greek  dia- 
lects 
the   Ionic  and  Attic,   on  the   other  the   rest  of  the  Greek 

dialects.     If  we  take  the  treatment  of  crcr,  the   dialects    of 

Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Euboea  will  stand  by  themselves  ;  if  that 

of  Ti,  the  Arcadian,  Cyprian,  Lesbian,  Ionic,  and  Attic  dialects 

will  form  one   group.     No   absolute   dichotomy  is    possible, 

except  with  reference  in  each  case  to  some  one  grammatical 

peculiarity,  and  an}^  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  final  and  absolute 

classification  of  languages  in  their  relation  to  each  other  must 

therefore,  from  the  natm-e  of  the  case,  be  futile. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  Mutual 

guages,  which  will  be   the   subject  of  om'  special  attention,  illations 

were   once   probably  neighboming  dialects   of  the   common  and  Latin. 

speech,  just  as  they  afterwards  became   neighbours  in  their 

European  home.    They  are  the  only  Indo-Eui'opean  languages 

which  have  feminines  of  the  0-declension,  and  their  systems 

of  accentuation  are  to  some  extent  the  same.     The  resem- 
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blances  and  differences  of  the  two  languages  will  be  fully 
brought  out  in  the  following  pages  ;  but  there  is  no  founda- 
tion firm   enoug'h   on  which  to  build  the  hypothesis  of  an 
original  Graeco-Italic  unity. 
Latin  and        The   mutual    relations    of  the  languages  discussed  above 

the  Ro-       stand  of  course  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  relations 

mance  ... 

languages,   which  subsist  between  the  Lingua  Romana  of  the  provinces 

of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  modern  Romance  languages. 
Here  we  have  both  the  mother  tongue  and  the  historical 
development  of  its  descendants  before  our  eyes.  The  Romance 
languages  are  directly  descended  from  the  Lingua  Romana 
just  as  the  Indo-European  languages  are  descended  from  a 
primitive  Indo-European  speech.  But  in  the  one  case  we  can 
verify  the  descent  by  historical  inquiry ;  in  the  other  we 
have  to  assume  and  reconstruct  a  parent  speech  based  upon  the 
similarity  of  its  descendants.  Consequently  the  Romance 
languages  admit  of  a  genealogical  classification  which  with 
the  wider  extent  and  great  antiquity  of  the  whole  body  of 
Indo-European  languages  is  only  problematical. 
Morpho-  Language    consists    of    words,    grammatical    forms,    and 

classifica-    sjTitax.     Morphological  as  distinguished  from   Genealogical 
^^°'  classification  is  based  upon  systems   of  grammatical  forms, 

and  it  is  by  these  that  languages  can  be  best  distinguished 
into  groups  of  larger  or  smaller  extent.  It  is  in  its  system  of 
grammatical  forms  that  the  identity  of  a  language  lies. 
Syntax  and  vocabulary  may  change,  but  if  the  grammatical 
system  remains,  the  language  is  still  the  same. 

Upon  this  principle  of  classification  there  are  three  great 
families  of  speech :  Radical,  Agglutinative,  and  Inflexional, 
distinguished  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  combine  the 
root  or  central  significant  elements  of  speech  with  the  forma- 
tive elements  which  mark  the  distinctions  of  person,  number, 
gender,  tense,  mood,  or  case. 
Inflexional  ^^  the  Inflexional  group,  to  which  belong  all  the  Indo- 
languages.  European  languages,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a 
distinction  between  roots  Predicative  and  roots  Pronominal. 
Erom    the    combinations    of    these    two    different    sets    of 
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roots  arise  tlie  different  parts  of  speech  and  their  several 
inflexions.  In  the  Inflexional  type  of  languag-e  roots  have 
no  separate  existence  apart  from  words.  In  any  Greek  or 
Latin  inflexion  we  discover  the  root,  or  main  significant 
element  which  we  can  trace  no  further  back,  by  a  process 
of  analysis.  The  terminations  or  formative  elements,  which 
were  probably  Pronominal  in  orig-in,  have  no  independent 
meaning  apart  from  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur.  The 
question  of  roots  and  suffixes  however,  their  natm'e  and  com- 
binations, will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  Vowel  Gradation 
and  Morphology. 

To  the  Inflexional  type  also  belong  the  Semitic  languages  Semitic 
of  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Syrian,  and  Arabian.     These  *^"*&®^- 
languages  are  distinguished  by  the  triliteral  character  of  their 
roots,  which  must  consist  of  three  consonants,  and  by  internal     r 
changes  in  the  vowels  admitted  into  the  root.     Their  gram- 
matical  system   is   quite   diflPerent  from  that  of  the   Indo- 
European,  as  for  instance  in  their  poverty  of  moods  and  tenses. 
Though    the    Semitic   languages   admit    of  being   grouped 
together,  there  is  no  family  which  shows  such  strong  featm-es  7. 
of  resemblance  as  the  Indo-European  group,  or  enables  us  to 
trace   so  readily  the  various  processes  of  linguistic  change 
and   development.      Hence    it   is  the  Indo-European  group 
which  has  provided  the  material  on  which  the  science  of  lan- 
guage rests. 

The  Radical  or  Monosyllabic  languages,  like  Chinese,  use  Radical 
roots  as  independent  words,  which  depend  for  their  meaning  ^^S^ag^s. 
upon    their   position   in   the    sentence.     In   such   languages 
we  find  no  formal  distinction    of  the    parts   of   speechj    no 
inflexion,  no  derivation.     They   form   a   small    minority   of 
languages. 

Between  the  Radical  and  the  fully  Inflexional  languages  Agglutina- 
come  the  Agglutinative  languages,  approximating  in  varying  ^^l„^^' 
degrees   to    one    or   other  of  the  two   extreme  types.      The 
characteristic  of  the  Agglutinative  languages,  as  a  body,  is  the 
partial  fusion  of  the  radical  elements,  one  of  which  bears  the 
leading  idea,  while  in  the  others  the  individual  meaning  is 
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obscured.  But  as  the  fusion  of  the  elements  of  words  is  a 
question  of  degree,  we  can  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line  of 
distinction  between  Agglutinative  and  Inflexional  languages. 

In  this  work  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  Inflexional 
languages  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Still  we  may  add, 
under  their  diflerent  heads^  some  of  the  chief  languages  of 
the  other  families. 

The  Radical  or  Monosyllabic  languages  are  few  in  number 
and  are  found  in  South-Eastern  Asia ;  namely,  Chinese, 
Tibetan,  Burman,  Siamese,  and  Annamese. 

The  Agglutinative  languages  are  the  most  numerous. 
Under  this  head  we  reckon  the  various  languages  of  Africa, 
viz.  the  Hamitic,  including  the  speech  of  Egypt  and  North- 
ern and  Eastern  Africa  ;  the  Bantu  or  South  African  family, 
and  the  languages  of  the  Negroes,  of  Central  Africa.  Besides 
these  we  have  the  languages  of  Papua  and  Australasia,  the 
Malay-Polyijesian  group,  embracing  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and  South-Eastern  Asia.  Next  the  Dra vidian  or  South  Indian 
family  of  languages  ;  the  Ural-Altaic,  which  includes  Tm'kish, 
Finnish,  and  Hungarian  ;  and  the  mass  of  diflerent  languages 
upon  the  American  continent.  In  Europe  we  must  notice  as 
Agglutinative  the  languages  of  the  Basque  people  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Sounds  and  their  Classification. 

Scientific  philology,  whether  comparative  or  historical,  is  Sounds  and 
based  upon  the  actual  sounds  of  the  various  languages  with  y™  ^  ^• 
which  it  deals,  and  therefore  to  determine  their  nature  it 
must  depend  upon  the  sciences  of  Physics  and  Physiology, 
the  one  to  furnish  the  acoustic  analysis  of  single  sounds,  the 
other  to  inquire  into  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  of 
speech.  L  nless  we  are  acciu'ately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  various  sounds  and  the  different  organs  by  which  those 
sounds  are  produced,  the  science  of  language  does  not  rest 
upon  a  basis  of  phonetic  fact,  but  becomes  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  changes  of  letters  in  the  various  alphabets  of  different 
nations.  Letters  are  but  the  symbols  of  sound,  and  we  must 
be  assured  of  the  facts  which  such  symbols  represent,  for  the 
same  sound  need  not  have  the  same  symbol  in  every  lan- 
guage. Phonetic  change  could  best  be  observed  in  the 
language  of  a  nation  which  was  conscious  of  the  scientific 
relation  of  the  letter  to  the  sj)oken  sound,  and  changed  its 
spelling  whenever  a  change  of  pronunciation  became  general ; 
a  nation  which  was  endowed  with  a  sort  of  orthographic  gela- 
tine delicately  responsive  to  the  rays  of  popular  pronuncia- 
tion. Our  own  spelling,  for  instance,  is  stereotyped,  but 
matters  would  not  be  improved  if  we  each  and  all  spelt 
according  to  our  pleasui'e.  Pym  and  Shakespere  spelt  their 
names  in  any  fashion  they  pleased,  but  they  were  not  therefore 
more  scientific  than  the  Cholmondeley  of  to-day.  Spelling 
ought  properly  to  be  a  scientific  representation  of  the  spoken 
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sound,  remaining-  stereotyped  until  the  spoken  sound  has 
Literary  changed.  The  laws  of  the  changes  and  relations  of  different 
andnatural  gQ^jj^jg  ^^n  be  best  observed  in  the  facts  of  living  language, 
and  more  clearly  in  the  spoken  than  in  the  literary  dialects  or 
in  the  language  of  society,  which  are  more  open  to  arbitrary 
influences.  We  aim  at  determining  the  actual  nature  of  the 
sounds  of  any  given  language,  and  at  discovering  their  rela- 
tion to  the  copies  presented  in  the  alphabetic  symbols.  In 
the  case  of  savage  nations  the  existing  sounds  have  to  be 
Living  and  fitted  to  an  alphabet.  The  student  of  the  comparative 
£ua<^es^°"  ptiilology  of  the  dead  languages  has  not  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  observe  the  living  sound.  He  must  content 
himself  with  the  alphabetic  signs,  their  transcription  in  words 
borrowed  by  one  language  from  another,  and  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  ancient  gramrnarians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dead  languages  have  this  advantage,  that  in  them  we  can 
trace  sound-changes  as  represented  alphabetically  in  their 
development  from  the  start  to  the  conclusion,  and  we  can  by 
analogy  transfer  to  them  the  general  laws  obtained  from  a 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  li^^ng  speech.  To  prove  the  value 
of  correct  historical  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  written 
sign,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  law  of  consonantal  change  in 
the  languages  of  northern  and  southern  Europe,  known  as 
Giimm's  law.  Here,  too,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
discovery  of  fresh  laws  can  be  more  readily  made  by  the  con- 
sideration of  related  groups,  as  was  done  by  Grimm,  than  by 
dealing  with  isolated  single  sounds  or  letters.  Dialects  are 
important,  as  has  been  said  above,  because  the  language  of 
literature  and  society  compared  with  them  is  a  mixture  of 
speech  and  sound-forms  of  varied  origin,  and  is  also  more 
subject  to  the  influence  of  individual  caprice. 
Sounds  in  Besides  the  study  of  single  sounds  isolated  by  analysis, 
tion.^'^^"  phonetics  are  also  concerned  with  those  sounds  synthetically 
arranged  in  syllables  and  words.  Sounds  are  not  isolated  in 
the  living  speech,  for  isolation  is  the  result  of  grammatical 
analysis.  They  appear  in  combination  with  other  sounds  ; 
consequently,  side  by  side  with  the  nature  of  individual  and 
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isolated  sounds,  philolog-y  has  to  consider  the  effect  of  different 
sounds  upon  one  another  when  arranged  in  the  actual  com- 
binations of  a  given  language. 

A  musical  sound  is  a  regular  periodic  vibration  of  the  sur-  The  nature 
rounding  elastic  medium  of  the  air,  while  a  noise  may  be  called  ° 
an  ii-regular  vibration.  Sounds  can  be  distinguished  according 
to  their  strength  or  loudness,  which  depends  upon  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibrations,  and  according  to  their  height  or  pitch, 
which  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  within  a  given 
time.  In  the  case  of  different  instruments — as,  e.  g.,  the  human 
voice,  a  trumpet,  a  fife,  or  a  flute — there  is  also  a  difference  of 
timbre  or  quality  in  the  sounds  produced.  Along  with  vary- 
ing quality  go  varying  harmonics,  that  is,  the  secondary  tones 
which  determine  the  character  of  the  quality  of  a  sound.  So 
too  the  quality  of  a  sound  is  affected  by  the  vibrations  it 
imparts  to  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  The  organs 
chief  organs  of  speech  are  the  lungs,  and,  speaking  generally,  °  ^^^^'^ 
the  throat  and  the  mouth.  The  breath  is  expelled  from  the 
lungs  and  afterwards  modified  in  the  throat  and  mouth.  From 
the  lungs  it  passes  into  the  windpipe,  and  thence  into  the 
larynx.  At  the  top  of  the  larynx  comes  the  epiglottis,  a 
valve  which  opens  and  shuts  over  the  glottis  or  upper  opening 
of  the  larynx,  and  which  closes  over  it  in  swallowing.  In  the 
interior  of  the  larynx  are  two  ligaments,  the  vocal  chords, 
forming  an  aperture  which  can  be  extended  or  contracted  at 
will  by  the  surrounding  muscles.  When  the  breath  passes 
these  ligaments,  the  pitch  or  height  of  sound  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  their  vibrations,  and  the  quality  of  the 
sound  is  further  determined  by  the  form  taken  by  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  these  have  a  note  of  their  own  which  combines 
with  the  note  which  results  from  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  behind  the  teeth  consists  of 
the  upper  or  hard  palate  and  the  lower  or  soft  palate  (velum), 
of  which  the  lower  extremity  (uvula)  can  close  the  entrance 
to  the  nose  passage.  Apart  fi-om  speech  the  breath  passes 
through  the  throat,  mouth  and  nose  without  appreciable 
sound,  and   the   different   organs   lie   at  rest.     In  order  to 
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articulate,    the    passag-e    of    the    breath    is    regulated    and 
the   position    of  the   organs   of    speech    is    altered   at   will. 
A  stream  of  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  breathed  out  in 
bursts  of  different  length  and  strength.     Voice  depends  upon 
the  contraction  and  vibration   of  the  vocal  chords  ;    in  the 
case  of  a  whisper  there  is  less,  if  any,  ^dbration.     A  complete 
closing  of  the  glottis  causes  a  check  analogous  to  the  effect  of 
k  or  any  other  mute  sound.      In  forming  non-nasal  sounds 
the  uvula  is  pressed  up  so  as  to  cover  the  passage  to  the  nose. 
The  sound  is  nasalized  if  the  passage  be  open,  in  the  case  of 
vowels  as  well  as  consonants.     In  the  French  nasals  en,  vin, 
nn,  there  is  guttm'al  as  well  as  a  nasal  element,  not  so  much 
however  as  in  the  English  ng.     Other  elements  of  sound,  not 
represented  in  alphabets,  are  the   transitional  sounds  which 
arise,  when  sounds  are  arranged  consecutively  in  syllables  and 
words,  in  changing  from  one  sound-position  to  the  succeeding. 
Thus  on,  hi,  an  have  in  each  case  a  different  transitional  sound 
in  passing  j&'om  o,  i,  a  resj)ectively  to  n. 
Distinction      From  the  oldest  times  grammarians  have  divided  the  sounds 
d  cT^-^    ^^  language  into  the  two  main  divisions  of  vowels  and  conso- 
sonants.      nants.     Plato,  in  his   Crattjlus,  distinguished  between  (poovrj- 
ivra  and  a^xova,  while  with  later  grammarians  crvfj.(})(ava  were 
divided  into  i)ixi(j)Mva  and  ac^yoova.    This  classification,  however, 
is  based  not  on  the  nature  but  on  the  function  of  the  different 
sounds ;  it  throws  no  Kght  upon  the  influence  of  single  sounds 
on  one  another  or  their  independent  alterations.    For  instance, 
m,  I,  r,  n  are  classed  as  consonants,  and  it  is  true  that  they 
perform  the  function  of  consonants,  but  yet  inquiry  into  their 
articulation   and   acoustic   analysis    shows   that   there  is  no 
difference  of  principle  between  the  sounds  which  these  letters 
represent  and  the  vowel-sounds.     The  old  method  of  classi- 
fication  provides   no   definite    line   of  demarcation   between 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  subordinate 
grouping  into  semivowels,  liquids,  nasals,  etc.     In  many  cases 
the  functions  of  sounds  are  due  to  their  position  in  syllables 
and  words.      In   such   words,   for  instance,  as   the   English 
saddle,  riddle,  cajttain,  loatswain,  etc. ;  in  ordinary  pronunciation 
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the  liquid  or  nasal  has  the  function  of  a  vowel ;  the  words  are 

dissyllabic,  and  sound  as  sadill,  riddl,  captn,  hosn.     But  before 

vowel-sounds  these  same  I,  m,  n,  r  do  duty  as  consonants,  e.g"., 

in  such  words  as  rite,  nigJd,  light,  etc.     The  term  consonant    i?  ^ 

then  is  used  in  two  senses ;   in  one  it  means  difference  of  ''-^^-^^^^'^^'^ 

function,  in  the  other  difference  of  sound  character.     The  old 

division  of  consonants  into  Tennes,  Mediae  and  Aspirates  is  of 

no  scientific  value,  because  we  no  longer  take  the  same  view 

of  the  sounds  which  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  classified 

in  this  way.     The  Tennes  are  no  longer  regarded  as  bare  or 

thin   letters,   nor  is   any  scientific   requirement   fulfilled   by 

calling    letters    Mediae   because    they    are    ranked    between 

the  Tenues  and  the  Aspirates. 

The  number  of  separable  speech  sounds  is  infinite,  and  to  Classifica- 
classify  them  all  is  impossible.  For  practical  purposes  a  ^''^jg 
limited  number  of  types  can  be  chosen,  and  upon  their 
characteristics  our  definitions  are  based.  The  mouth  space 
through  which  the  breath  passes  has  two  outlets :  one  at  the 
mouth,  the  other  at  the  nose.  Sometimes  this  breath  passage 
is  kept  wide  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  vowels  and  sonants. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  far  narrowed  at  a  given  point  that  the 
breath  sounds  against  the  narrow  walls,  as  in  f,  s,  ch,  etc. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  passage  is  closed  at  a  given  point,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  explosives,  e.  g.  at  the  lips  in  jj,  h  ;  at  the 
teeth  in  t,  d  ;  at  the  palate  in  k,  g.  Besides  these  distinctions 
we  have  to  note  the  part  played  by  the  bottom  of  the  soft 
palate  in  closing  or  opening  the  nose  channel. 

A  consonant  is  the  sound  or  rather  noise  resulting-  when  Conso- 
the  breath  is  closely  squeezed  or  stopped  at  some  part  of  the  ^^°*^- 
mouth    or  breath    passage.      The   main  distinction  between 
vowels   and  consonants   is  that  in  the  case  of  vowels  the  Vowels. 
sound  which  issues  from  the  larynx  is  modified  by  the  shape 
afterwards  assumed  by  the  open  mouth  passage,  while  in  the 
case  of  consonants  the  noise  results  from  the  naiTOwing  or 
stopping  of  the  breath   at  a  given  point.     In  the   case   of 
a  vowel  the  breath  is  vocalized  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,    and    passes   through   the    mouth   without    check   or 
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audible  friction,  but  in  the  utterance  of  different  vowels  the 

mouth   passag-e   assumes  a  different  form.     The  instrument, 

that  is,  on  which  we  play,  is  changed.     Vowels,  like  con- 

Classi-        sonants,  can    be   classified   according  to    the    place  of  their 
fication  .  .  -^     .  ... 

according    articulation.     It  IS  only  recently  that  with  vowels  this  prin- 

to  place  of  cipig  Qf  classification  has  been  recognised  ;  and  its  recog-nition 

articula-       _   -^  . 

tion.  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the   English  school,  notably  Bell, 

Ellis,  and   Sweet.      Previously,  attempts  were  in  the  main 

made   to  classify  the   vowels  according  to  their  sound,  and 

secondarily  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  articulation.     It  was 

assumed  that  the  original  Indo-European  language  j)Ossessed 

only  the  vowels  a,  i,  ti,  a  supposition  which  later  inquiiies 

have  set  aside,  and  the  other  vowels  were  arranged  between 

a,  i,  w  in  a  pyramidal  form,  of  which  A  was  the  apex,  and 

/  and  U  formed  the  base.     But  under  this  classification  it  was 

possible  for  a  vowel  with  a  simple  tongue  articulation  to  be 

put  side  by  side  with  one  which  required  a  combination  of 

tongue  and  lip  articulation.     By  Bell's  method  of  classification 

such  distinct  articulations  are  kept  apart.     Of  course  there  is 

not  with  vowels,  as  with  consonants,  a  stoppage  of  the  breath 

either   complete    or   approximate,    but   the   places    of  vowel 

articulation  are  distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  tongue. 

Each  new  position  of  the  tongue  is  accompanied  by  a  fresh 

vowel  sound,  so  that  the  number  of  vowels  can  be  infinite. 

Classifica-        For    purposes    of   classification,    however,    certain    typical 

vowek        varieties  are  selected.     Thus  we  have  the  horizontal  positions 

of  the  tongue,  according,  that  is,  to  the  point  in  the  front  or 

back  of  the  mouth   at  which  the  place  of  articulation  lies ; 

and  the  vertical  positions,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 

articulatory  portion  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate.    According 

to  the  horizontal  position  of  the  tongue,  i.e.  its  movement 

backward    and    forward,    the    vowels    can    be    divided    into 

guttural   (back),    palatal    (front),   and   intermediate,      a,   for 

instance,  is  guttural ;  i  is  palatal. 

According  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  tongue,  that  is,  its 

movements  up  and  down,  vowels  can  be  distinguished  into 

high,  mid,  and  low.     Thus  the  e  in  English  j^retty  is  high, 
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while  the  a  of  man  is  low.  Every  vowel  sound  can  be  dis- 
tinguished into  open  or  wide,  and  shut  or  narrow.  In  the 
shut  vowels  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  convexity  of  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  a  sense  of  effort  and  tension  in 
pronunciation.  Thus  in  the  word  bit  the  vowel  is  open,  but 
the  same  vowel  is  close  or  shut  in  the  French  Jini.  Besides 
this,  again,  there  are  the  modifications  produced  by  rounding 
or  projecting  the  lips,  which  can  affect  all  the  vowels.  By 
adopting  the  above  means  of  classification,  Sievers  and  Sweet, 
following  Bell,  fui-nish  a  list  of  thirty-six  distinct  vowel 
sounds ;  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to 
establish  an  international  alphabet  for  the  expression  of  all 
the  vowel  sounds  in  modern  use,  we  shall  only  take  note  of 
the  familiar  varieties  which  occur  in  the  languages  under  our 
consideration. 

An  open  guttural  A  occurs  in  father,  papa.  The  same 
vowel,  with  lower  vertical  position  of  the  tongue,  appears  in 
man,  hat. 

A  nari'ow  palatal  /  occurs  in  French  jini,  and  the  same 
vowel  open  appears  in  English  hit.  In  both  words  the 
vertical  position  of  the  tongue  is  high. 

A  narrow  palatal  'E,  with  middle  vertical  position  of  the 
tongue,  is  to  be  seen  in  French  ete,  aimer.  The  same  vowel  is 
wide  or  open  in  English  head,  end.  Of  the  vowel  sounds 
modified  by  the  action  of  the  lips  there  appears  a  narrow 
guttural  V  in  German  gut,  with  high  vertical  position  of  the 
tongue,  while  the  vowel  is  open  in  English  good  sjxdi  ftdl. 

A  narrow  guttui'al  0,  with  middle  vertical  position,  is  to  be 
found  in  German  so,  8ohn,  and  with  a  low  vertical  position  in 
English  lord,  law. 

A  wide  guttm-al  0,  with  low  vertical  position,  occurs  in 
English  not  and  dog. 

Consonants,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  are  distinguished  Classifica- 

from  vowels  by  the   narrowing  or  stopping  of  the  mouth  ^'o^^^fCon- 

^  °  rx      o  sonants, 

passage,  which  in  the  utterance  of  vowels  is  kept  comparatively 

wide  and  open.     Consonants  can  be  classified  according  to  the 

place  or  form  of  their  articulation,  or  according  as  they  are 
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voiced  or  voiceless.  Three  places  of  articulation  were  recog- 
nised in  older  classifications^  viz.  guttui'al,  dental,  and  labial. 
The  discovery  of  Sanskrit  led  to  the  introduction  of  palatal 
sounds.  In  the  original  language,  as  will  be  shown  at  length 
later  on,  there  were  two  sets  of  guttural  or  palatal  sounds, 
i.e.  the  sound  of  k,  g  before  the  vowel  sounds  a,  o,  in  which 
the  agents  were  the  tongue  and  the  velum  or  soft  palate, 
and  the  sound  of  h,  g  before  the  palatal  vowels  e,  i,  where  the 
agents  are  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate.  This  distinction 
leads  to  important  consequences  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Tenues  The  consonantal  system  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  grammarians 
Mediae.  embraced  two  kinds  of  mutes  (i.e.  sounds  in  which  there  is 
a  complete  stoppage  of  the  breath),  known  to  us  under  the 
Latin  names  of  Tenues  and  Mediae.  The  so-called  aspirates  of 
the  Greek  <^,  x?  ^,  Lat.  ph,  ch,  th,.  had  at  the  time  that  system 
was  put  forward  already  (cf.  Sievers,  p.  115)  become  spirants : 
at  any  rate,  we  now  pronounce  ph  and  ch  as  spirants.  The 
signs  for  the  Tenues  i:,  t,  k,  Lat.  p,  t,  c,  k,  and  the  Mediae 
^,  b,  y,  Lat.  h,  d,  g,  have  passed  into  the  writings  of  all  western 
nations  under  the  same  names.  Still  jj,  i,  k  are  in  different 
districts  differently  pronounced,  -wdth  stronger  or  with  weaker 
stream  of  breath,  while  b,  g  are  occasionally  pronounced  as 
spirants. 

Under  the  term  Tenues  the   old  grammarians  meant  to 

include  the  unaspirated   voiceless  checks,  under  Mediae  the 

unaspirated  voiced  checks :  the  classification  was  based  upon 

the  natm-e   of  the  sound,   and   not   upon   the   place   of  its 

articulation. 

Place  of  ar-      Proceeding  now  with  classification  according  to  place,  we 

ticulation.   ^jj^^  foremost  in  the  mouth  the  Labials  or  lip-sounds,  formed 

either  by  both  the  lips  or  by  the  under  lip  and  upper  teeth. 

Labials.      They  are  p,  b,  m,  f,  v,   of  which  f  is  the  voiceless  spirant 

answering  to  ;;,  and  v  the  voiced  spirant  answering  to  6. 

Further  back  in  the  mouth  come  the  different  sounds  produced 

with  the  tongue  in    contact  with  the  roof  of  the    mouth. 

Furthest  back  we  have  the  guttural  sound  k,  starting  upwards 

from  which  any  number  of  sounds  can  be  pronounced  at  different 
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points  of  contact  by  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
whether  dental  (front),  palatal  (middle),  or  guttural  (back). 

Thus  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  we  have  the  Dentals  t,  th^  d,  Dentals. 
sh,  r. 

Further  back  the  Palatals,  which  result  from  contact  ofPalatals. 
the  tongue  and  hard  palate,  such  as  k  and  g. 

Further  back   still   we   have    the    Gzittural  sounds,  with  Gutturals, 
articulation  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate  ;  which  include  the 
deep   Semitic  guttm-als  as  well  as  the  Indo-European  k,  g 
before  a  and  0,  and  such  sounds  as  the  cli  of  German  ach  and 
the  ng  of  English  sing. 

According  to  the  form  of  articulation  we  can  distiflguish  Form  of 
Consonants  into  Open  or  Fricative,  where  the  mouth  passage  f'.''*^°"'^' 
is  narrowed  but  not  completely  closed,  e.g.  s^f,  r,  z,  v  ;  Divided, 
where  the  passage  is  stopped  in  the  middle,  but  kept  open  at 
the  sides,  e.g.  I. ;  Stopped  or  Explosive,  also  called  Mutes,  where 
there  is  complete  closure  of  the  mouth  passage,  e.  g.  k,  g,  t, 
d, p,b  ;  and  Kasals,  where  the  nose  passage  is  left  open,  e.g. 
m  and  71.  N  takes  its  character  from  the  nature  of  the 
neighbouring  sounds ;  e.  g.  it  is  guttural  in  sink,  but  dental 
in  tent. 

Apart  from  their  classification  according  to  place  and  form  Voiced  and 
of  articulation,  consonants  may  be  divided  into  Voiced  and 
Voiceless.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  sure  line  of  demarcation 
between  pure  sonant  vowels  and  voiced  consonants.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  comparative  ratio  of  the  energy  of 
exspiration  and  the  width  of  the  voice-passage.  The  letter  I, 
for  example,  is  before  consonants  a  vowel  like  a  and  e, 
but  when  combined  with  a  preceding  or  following  vowel  it 
is  only  semi-vocal,  and  becomes  consonantal  in  its  function. 
What  is  true  of  I  is  also  true  of  the  other  semivowels  r, 
m,  n,  as  well  as  of  i,  the  consonantal  equivalent  of  which 
has  been  called  the  ^'OfZ-sound,  and  of  n. 

The  Voiced  or  Sonant  consonants,  in  pronouncing  which  Voiced, 
there  is  a  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  are  the  Nasals  m,  n, 
and  the  liquids  /,  7;  which,  as  we  have  shown,  can  perform  the 
function  of  either  vowels  or  consonants,  just  as  i  or  w  can  ;  the 
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Mediae  g,  d,  b,  the  aspirated  Mediae  gh,  dh,  hh,  and  lastly  the 
spirants  z,  j,  v. 

Voicelesa.  The  Voiceless  or  Surd  consonants  are  the  Tenues  p,  t,  k,  q, 
the  aspirated  Tenues  kli,  th,  ph,  and  the  Spirants  s,f. 

Glides.  Besides  the  different  sounds  which  we  have  classified,  we 

have  the  introductory  glides  represented  by  the  smooth  and 

roug-h  breathings.     In  singing  a  good  singer  begins  from 

the  outset  with  the  voice,  and  allows  no  breathed  introduction  ; 

in   speaking  there  is  an   introductory  breath  before  vowel 

1        sounds.     If  stress  is  laid  upon  this  initial  glide,  there  ensues 

the  rough  breathing  h,  in  which  the  organs  of  the  mouth  are 

kept  apart  as  for  a  vowel  sound,  but  the  vocal  chords  do 

not  vibrate.     The  rough  breathing  may  be  regarded  as  an 

^        emphasised  initial  glide  which  varies  in  character  according 

to  the  following  vowel  sound.     It  can  also  come  at  the  end 

of  a  word.     In  this    position    the   Sanskrit   alphabet  has  a 

:t*^  .  U^i^  '^^  separate    symbol    for    the    rough    breathing,   called  visarga, 

"^*'''^''^*-^^^^  '^      which  is  never  original  but  is  a  substitute  for  final  r  or  s. 

1       If  no   stress  is  laid  upon  the  initial  glide  before  a  vowel, 

we  have  the  ordinary  smooth  breathing. 

Having  now  classified  the  different  sounds  which  appear  in 
different  languages,  we  will  go  on  to  consider  these  sounds  as 
represented  in  different  alphabets. 

Alphabets.  A  perfect  alphabet  would,  as  we  have  seen,  correspond  in 
the  number  of  its  symbols  to  the  number  of  simple  sounds  in 
the  spoken  language.  No  alphabet  does  this ;  the  symbols 
inherited  from  the  past  are  constant,  while  the  sounds  they 
represent  are  continually  changing.  The  symbols  of  om*  own 
alphabet  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Latin ;  these  last 
were  borrowed  from  a  Greek  alphabet,  and  all  the  Greek 
alphabets  were  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians.  Of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Greece  we  know  but 
little.  The  poets  give  us  different  legends  ascribing  the 
introduction  of  the  alphabet  to  Prometheus,  Orpheus,  Linus, 
Cadmus,  or  Palamedes.  Herodotus  (5.  58)  says,  categorically, 
that  the  art  of  writing,  as  well  as  other  arts,  was  brought 
into   Greece    by  the   Phoenicians  who    came   with   Cadmus, 
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while  before  that  time  it  was  not  known.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric 
age.  We  have  the  o-rnxara  Xvypd  which  Proetus  gave  to 
Bellerophon,  ypd\{/as  kv  irCvaKL  tttvkt^  {Z.  i68),  and  we  have 
the  marks  put  by  the  heroes  on  the  lumps  of  clay  which  they 
cast  into  the  helmet  {H.  175);  but  in  neither  of  these 
instances  is  there  conclusive  proof  of  actual  writing.  If  the 
letters  were  known  before  the  age  of  the  Wise  Men,  yet  they 
were  not  in  common  use ;  for  wood,  stone,  and  metal  were 
materials  too  clumsy.  The  tradition  of  antiquity  is  summed 
lip  by  Josephus  [c.  Apion.  i.  2.)  where  he  says  '  that  the  Greeks 
learnt  the  art  of  writing  at  a  late  date  and  after  great  difficulty. 
Those  who  wish  to  attribute  to  it  the  earliest  origin  boast  of  its 
coming  from  Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians.  The  poems  of 
Homer  were  handed  down  without  being  committed  to  writing, 
and  only  in  a  subsequent  age  were  reduced  to  writing  and 
arranged  in  their  present  shape.'  Assuming  that  the  Greeks  Phoenician 
borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  last  named  ^^P^^^«*- 
were  not  its  inventors.  These  industrious  traders,  the  middle- 
men of  ancient  civilization,  handed  on  to  Greece  the  letters 
which  they  may  themselves  in  the  first  instance  have  obtained 
for  commercial  purposes  from  Egypt,  where  an  alphabet  called 
hieratic  had  been  developed  from  the  older  hieroglyphics.  This  \ 
is  the  probable  history  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  It  became 
the  parent  of  almost  every  alphabet,  properly  so-called,  upon 
the  earth  :  of  the  Semitic  alphabets  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  ; 
of  those  of  Italy  and  Greece ;  of  those  of  the  native  in- 
habitants of  ancient  Spain  ;  of  the  runes  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  tribes,  and  of  the  systems  of  India  and 
Abyssinia.  The  Phoenician  alphabet  as  adopted  in  Greece  is  Greek 
different  both  in  the  form  and  value  of  the  symbols  from  the^^^^^^^** 
alphabet  of  Phoenicia  proper.  The  most  striking  contrast 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  original  alphabet  consisted  solely  of 
consonants  ;  the  vowels  were  not  represented  by  special  signs, 
but  understood  to  be  inherent  in  the  consonants.  The  Greek 
alphabet  had  two  main  divisions,  Eastern  and  Western. 
The  Eastern  division  comprised  the  alphabet  of  Asia  Minor, 

E    % 
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the  Ionian  alphabet  proper  ;  the  alphabet  of  the  Aegean 
islands,  Thera,  Melos,  Crete,  and  others,  and  the  alphabet 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  viz.  Arg-os,  and  Corinth  with  its 
colony  Corcyra,  as  well  as  the  old  Attic.  The  Western 
division  included  the  alphabets  of  the  rest  of  Greece  and  of 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  towns,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  the  Chalcidian  colonies. 

The  earliest  Greek  alphabet  was  the  Ionic  alphabet,  found 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Greek  mercenaries  upon  the  colossus  of 
Abu  Simbel  in  Egypt  and  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  or  earlier  still  in  the  inscriptions  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  Apollo  at  Naucratis,  the  emporium  of 
Miletus  (see  paper  on  the  Early  Ionic  Alphabet  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gardner  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Skidies,  vii.  320). 

Speaking  generally,  the  Greeks  adapted  the  Phoenician 
symbols  to  their  own  requirements  as  follows.  Four  of  the 
Phoenician  letters,  Aleph,  He,  Ay  hi,  and  Yod,  were  employed 
to  represent  the  vowel  sounds  A,  E,  O,  I,  while  a  new  symbol 
was  invented  or  borrowed  elsewhere  for  v  ^kXov.  The 
Phoenician  Vav  was  retained  in  Greek  as  the  digamma,  F, 
which  is  still  extant  in  inscriptions  and  is  required  by  the 
metre  in  the  Homeric  poems,  though  it  is  not  there  repre- 
sented by  a  special  sign.  These  letters,  along  with  2  and 
the  consonants  B,  T,  A,  K,  A,  M,  N,  IT,  P,  T,  which  were 
borrowed  with  little  change  of  form,  are  the  letters  which, 
according  to  tradition,  were  brought  from  Phoenicia  by 
Cadmus.  Of  the  other  letters  the  symbol  H  was  used  in 
some  Greek  dialects,  as  in  Italy,  for  the  sign  of  the  rough 
breathing.  In  the  Ionic  alphabet,  as  adopted  in  Attica,  the 
rough  breathing  had  no  sign,  but  H  was  employed  as  the  sign 
of  a  vowel. 
4<'  k  /?/  "^^  Phoenician  Q,  Koppa,  fell  into  disuse;  it  survived 
longest  in  the  alphabet  of  Chalcis,  whence  it  passed  into  the 
Roman  alphabet  as  Q.  In  classical  Greek  the  sound  of  (J) 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  sound  of  K,  but  9  survives  in 
old  inscriptions.  In  Ar.  Nub.  23  we  have  KOTriraTLas  used 
of  a  horse  branded  with  this  letter,  just  as  the  old  adv  or 
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^compound  aafx-ni  (Hdt.  I.  139)  is  preserved  in  the  word 
cra[jL(t)6pas  (Ar,  Eq.  603;  Knd.  122,  1298).  Differences  in 
the  alphabets  of  different  Greek  districts  may  best  be  ex- 
plained hy  assuming  various  centres  of  Phoenician  influence. 
The  Ionian  alphabet  came  into  general  use  throughout  Greek 
speaking  tribes  in  the  fifth  century.  A  special  feature  of 
this  alphabet  is  the  use  of  the  symbol  H  to  represent,  not  -  H 
the  Spiritus  Asper,  but  the  long  open  vowel  e.  The  same 
alphabet  also  distinguished  between  O  and  12.  In  the 
inscriptions  of  Kaucratis,  referred  to  above,  we  find  the 
symbol  12,  showing  that  the  distinction  between  O  and  Q.  was 
early  regarded  as  important.  Mr.  Gardner  supposes  that  the 
symbol  was  taken  from  the  syllabic  alphabet  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  INIilesians  first  met  the  Phoenicians  in  trading  to  Eg}^t. 

If  H  and  H  were  simply  long  varieties  of  E,  O,  it  is  odd 
that  the  Greeks  should  not  have  distinguished  between  long 
and  short  in  the  case  of  other  vowels.  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  Ionian  alphabet  in  Attica,  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides 
403  B.C.,  E  did  duty  for  E  and  EI.  Apparently  then  the 
symbol  H  was  adopted  to  represent  the  same  sound  as  the  open 
e  of  Italian,  and  in  the  same  way  12  represented  not  simply 
long  o  but  a  more  open  sound. 

Z,  earlier  I,  takes  the  place  of  Phoenician  Zapn. 

The  letter  H,  Phoenician  Samckh,  has  in  Greek  a  new 
name  ^t.  Before  the  archonship  of  Euclides  this  sound 
was  in  Attic  represented  by  X2  {chs).  The  Ionic  H  does  not 
appear  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  was  represented  by  X  [cs, 
chs).  In  the  Ionic  alphabet  X  (i.  e.  xi,  cJi)  represents  the  hard 
guttural  aspirate,  though  it  holds  the  same  position  as  the 
Roman  X  {chs). 

The  Greek  o-ty/ia  takes  the  place  of  Phoenician  Shin.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (i.  139)  the  Dorians  called  aav  what 
the  lonians  called  a-iyiia.  This  may  point  to  a  difference  of  1 
sound  and  aav  represent  the  Phoenician  sibilant  Tsade.  The 
compound  a-afxTrl  is  used  to  denote  900.  The  sounds  of  the 
Phoenician  sibilants  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  non-Phoenician  letters,  introduced  into  the  Attic  from  ^®^  ^«'*" 

ters. 
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the  Ionian  alphabet  in  the  arehonship  of  Euelides,  were  4>, 
X,  ^,  and  X2.  The  sounds  of  the  Greek  aspirates  4>,  0,  X  were 
not,  in  all  probability,  fricative  like  the  sounds  of  modern 
English /"  and  tA  ;  they  were  momentary  sounds  followed  in 
each  instance  by  a  distinct  breathing-.  Thus  X  repre- 
sents an  English  i:'A.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  symbols 
4>  and  X,  the  sounds  were  represented  by  the  double  letters 

nn,  KH. 

Koman.  The    Roman    alphabet    was   borrowed,  in    all    probability, 

from  that  of  the  Chalcidian  and  Dorian  colonies  of  Cam- 
pania and  Sicily.  To  this  it  owes  the  form  of  the  letter 
L,  of  C  for  r,  of  X  for  E,  and  the  retention  of  the 
Koppa  in  the  form  Q.  The  Roman  alphabet  consisted  origin- 
ally of  twenty-one  signs,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Z,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  X,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V.  The  signs  0,  *,  ^  do  not  appear  as 
letters,  but  are  kept  as  the  symbols  of  notation  for  ico,  looo, 
50 ;  thoug'h  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  the  form  of  the  symbol 
is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  initial  letters  of  centtim  and  mille. 
The  digamma  keeps  its  proper  place  and  sign,  but  it  has  a  fresh 
,^yf^.,JLj^  value,  that  of  the  hard  labial  spirant,  a  sound  unknown  to  Greek. 
The  letter  Z  is  found  on  a  coin  of  Cosa,  in  Faliscan  inscrip- 
tions, in  the  fragments  of  the  Carmen  saliare,  and  is  common 
in  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  but  early  disappeared  from  the  written 
language,  as  its  sound  merged  in  that  of  S, 

The  introduction  of  the  letter  G  for  the  soft  guttui'al  is 
attributed  to  Appius  Claudius  (censor,  312  B.C.),  or  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  Ruga  (circ.  2943.0.)^.  Before  that  time  C  represented 
both  the  hard  and  soft  guttural,  and  it  continues  to  represent 
the  latter  even  in  classical  times  in  the  abbreviations  C, 
Cn.  for  Gains,  Gnaeus.  On  inscriptions  we  find  ecfociont 
{effugiunt),  pucnandocl,  leciones,  etc. 

The  sign  K  also  disappeared  early,  as  its  sound  became 
identical  with  that  of  C,  but  it  is  preserved  before  a  in 
Kaeso,  Kalendae,  and  the  abbreviations  KK  {cadra),  KS 
{cams  suis),  etc. 

*  The  letter  G  is  now  known  to  occur  on  the  as  lihrale  of  Luceria  (c.  300— 
250  B.C.)  (Edon,  Ecritare  et  P rononciation  da  Latin,  p.  145). 
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Y  and  Z  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  alphabet  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  to  represent  the  Greek  letters  v,  C-  These  had 
been  previously  represented  by  u  (as  in  Aeguptus)  and  ss 
(medial,  e.  g.  tarpessifa)  or  s  (initial,  e.  g-.  sotia). 

The  emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  three  new 
signs — h  for  the  middle  sign  between  i  and  21,  as  in  optVinun, 
d  for  the  consonantal  u^  and  3  for  ^5,  hs.  But  these  characters 
did  not  survive  after  his  death. 

The  alphabet  of  Aryan  India,  the  devandgari,  differed  in  Sanskrit 
many    of  the   sounds    it    represented   from   the    Greek   and  ^  P  ''^  ®  • 
Roman  alphabets.     The  actual  symbols  it  will  be  no  part  of 
our  duty  to  discuss.     The  written  unit  was  not  the  simple 
sound  but  the  syllable,  and  the  substantial  part  of  the  syllable 
was  the  consonant  preceding  the  vowel.     The  short  vowel  a, 
where  not  initial,  is  implied  in  the  consonant.     The  signs  for 
other  vowel  sounds  in  the  interior  of  a  word  are  attached  to 
the  consonants  as  subordinate.     In  the  following  scheme  the 
diphthongs   are    omitted.      Represented    in  our  own  letters 
we  have : 

Simple  vowels  a,  i,  11,  r,  I,  both  long  and  short. 

Semivowels  y,  r,  I,  v  (  =  English  ic). 

Sibilants  ^  (palatal),  s  [  =  s/i,  lingual),  and  s  (dental). 

Gutturals    k,  g,  k/i,  g/i,  n. 

Palatals      c,  j,   ch,  jh,  n. 

Linguals     /,    d,    th,    dh,  n.  \  In  practice   not  to  be  distinguished       I 

,      \     jj      jj  >  by  Europeans  from  one  another.  (Cf. 

Dentals       i,    d,    tk,    d/l,  n-  J  Whitney,  Sk.  &r.  §  45.) 

Labials      p,  b,  ph,   bh,  m. 

Aspirate  k  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  the  visarga  h  as  a 
substitute  for  final  r  and  s. 

We  see  then  that  Sanskrit  has  no  symbols  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin  vowels  e  and  0,  and  that  it  uses  r  and  I  as  vowels 
and  consonants.  Besides  this,  Sanskrit  employs  two  series  of 
sounds  as  guttural  and  palatal,  and  possesses  the  soft 
aspirates  gh,  jli,  dh,  bit,  as  well  as  the  hard  aspirates  kk, 
ch,  th,  ph,  which  answer  to  the  Greek  x?  ^5  ^-  Further  it 
distinguishes  between  dentals  or  teeth  sounds  and  linguals  or 
sounds  uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  has  a  nasal 
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answering-  to  each  of  the  diiFerent  divisions  of  the  explosive 
consonants. 
Indo-  The  Indo-European  alphabet,  as  constructed  from  a  corn- 

alphabet,  r^^^so^  o^  ^^6  different  Indo-European  languages,  was 
composed  of  the  following  sounds  : — 

Vowels  1,  u,  'e,  o,  a,  and  d  (the  indeterminate  vowel). 
Semivowels  i,  u,  r,  I,  m,  n. 
Labials  p,  i,  pk,  hh. 

Dentals  t,  d,  fJi,  dk. 

Palatals  k,  g,  kh,  gh. 

Velar  Gutturals  q,  g,  q/i,  gh. 
Spirants  «,  z,  j,    v. 

Liquids,  when  consonantal  written  r,  I, 
when  sonant  r,  T 

Nasals,  when  consonantal  written  n,  m, 
when  sonant  n.  m. 

o '     o 

Indo-  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  original  Indo-Eui-opean  language 

vowelT^^  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  three  vowels  a,  e,  o.  This  is  the 
theory  now  accepted  by  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Theory  of  The  earlier  philologists,  however,  from  the  time  of  Bopp, 
®PP'  observing  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  frequently  has  a  where 
the  Eui'opean  languages  shew  e  or  o,  assumed  that  e  and  o 
were  later  weakenings  of  a  in  the  several  European  languages. 
Noticing  the  fact  that  the  final  as  of  the  Sanskrit  padas,pddas, 
corresponded  to  the  endings  of  Greek  ttoSo?,  TroSe?,  Tro'Saj,  it 
seemed  natural  to  them  to  infer  that  the  Sanskrit  represented 
the  original  sound,  of  which  the  Greek  shewed  more  recently 

Tlieory  of  developed  variations.  This  theory  was  further  developed  by 
urtius.  Curtius.  He  established  the  fact  that  when  e  is  the  vowel  of 
a  word  or  termination  in  one  European  language,  it  appears 
also  in  the  same  place  in  the  corresponding  European  lan- 
guages, and  that  it  could  not  therefore  have  been  indepen- 
dently produced  in  each.  Accordingly  he  supposed  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Em'opean  languages,  as  a  body,  had 
separated  from  their  Asiatic  relations  but  had  not  yet  divided 
into  the  two  groups  of  North  and  South  European  ;  and  that 
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in  this  period  the  vowel  a,  which  they  had  inherited  from  Splitting  of 
the  mother  tongue,  was  '  split'  into  two  distinct  sounds,  a,  e,  ' 
which  thus  passed  from  the  common  European  speech  into 
the  various  languages  which  sprang  from  it.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  stem  Ihar  (in  Sk.  hhardmi)  passed  unchanged 
into  Europe,  and  there  '  split '  into  the  two  forms  hhar,  hher. 
In  the  South  as  distinguished  from  the  North  European 
group  there  was  a  further  splitting  of  a  which  resulted  in  the 
appearance  of  o  ;  hence  we  have  in  Greek  ^epco,  (popos. 

This  theory  has  been  accepted  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  but  it  has  now  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  that 
which  supposes  e  and  o  to  be  as  much  primitive  vowels  as  a. 
The  two  great  discoveries  w^hich  have  established  this  theory 
are  those  of  the  nasal  and  liquid  sonants  and  of  the  velar 
gutturals. 

I.  According  to  Curtius,  the  vowel  a  in  a  stem  like  rpa-n-  Liquid 
in  hpaiiov  has  split,  on  European  ground,  into  the  vowels  e 
and  0  in  Tpinca,  rpoiros.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  a  in 
fTpaiTov  is  not  a  primitive  sound  at  all,  but  a  special  phenom- 
enon peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  his  theory  of  the  priority 
of  the  fl-sound  will  fall  to  the  ground.  This  subject  will  be 
treated  at  greater  length  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  liquid 
and  nasal  sonants  in  detail ;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
the  following  points. 

The  stem  of  the  strong  aorist  is  obtained  from  the  stem  of 
the  present,  in  cases  where  the  present  stem  contains  an  e,  by 
expelling  this  vowel. 

Thus  from  the  present  stem  TreA-  in  7:eA-o-/xat  we  get  the 
strong  aorist  e-irX-e-To  :  from  T7i.T-0-p.ai  we  get  e-itT-o-pi-qv  : 
from  7ret'^-co,  ^-ttlO-ov  :  from  (pevy-u),  €-(pvy-oi'.  In  a  precisely 
similar  way  from  the  present  TpeTT-co  we  ought  to  get  a  strong 
aorist  i-TpTT-ov.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
original  form  of  the  tense.  In  the  Sanskrit,  the  liquids  I,  r 
are  not  merely  consonantal,  i.  e.  forming  a  syllable  in  con- 
junction with  a  vowel,  but  also  under  certain  circumstances 
sonant,  that  is,  capable  of  forming  a  syllable  by  themselves 
without  the  help  of  a  vowel.     This  power  they  originally  re- 
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tained  in  Greek  and  other  lang-uag-es  :  krp-nov,  if  the  liquid  is 
consonantal,  is  unpronounceable  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  liquid 
became  sonant  and  developed  a  vowel  sound  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a  sound  which  in  Greek  was  written  a,  and 
hence  we  get  the  form  eTpairov. 

This  proves  that  the  a  of  hpa-nov  is  a  later  development,  viz. 
the  peculiar  form  under  which  the  vowel  sound  of  the  liquid 
sonant  appears,  in  Greek  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  stem  of  which  rpeTr-  and  Tpon-  are  later 
developments.  In  the  same  way  we  may  prove  that  the 
nasals  fi,  m  are  under  certain  circumstances  sonant — though 
in  this  case,  in  Greek  at  any  rate,  all  trace  of  the  nasal 
character  of  the  sound  has  completely  disappeared,  and  the 
charactej  representing  the  sonant  nasal  is  identical  with  that 
used  for  the  pure  vowel  a.  Thus  l-'naQ-ov  is  the  Greek 
fashion  of  writing  l-nnQ-ov  (cf.  -ndaop-ai  for  -mvQdop.ai). 

II.  The  theory  of  nasal  and  liquid  sonants  proves  that  some 
European  a^s  are  not  primitive  vowels;  by  the  theory  of  velar 
gutturals  it  is  proved  that  e  is  a  primitive  vowel. 
Palatal  and  In  the  original  Indo-European  language,  as  will  be  stated 
Velar  gut-  ^^  greater  length  further  on,  and  in  Sanskrit,  there  were  two 
sets  of  gutturals — the  Palatal  g^lUurals  (in  I.-E.  k,  g,  gh, 
kh,  according  to  our  notation,  in  Sk.  g,  j,  h,),  which  always 
appear  in  the  same  form  by  whatever  sound  they  are  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Velar  Gutturals  (I.-E.  q,  g,  gh,  qji ;  Sk.  k,  g, 
gh),  whose  treatment  varies  according  to  the  sound  before 
which  they  come.  Before  most  vowels  and  consonants  the 
velar  gutturals  remain  unchanged  in  Sanskrit,  but  before  the 
palatal  sounds,  i,  y.,  they  are  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
palatal  consonants  c,j,  h.  Thus  we  have  from  the  same  root 
ark-ds  but  arc-is,  ng-rds  but  6j-iyas,  mdgh-avan  but  mdnih- 
lyams.  Now  the  same  change  between  k,  g,  gh  and  c,j,  h  also 
occurs  before  the  letter  a,  but  as  a  rule  only  where  that  letter 
corresponds  to  a  European  e.  We  have,  for  example,  kdtaras 
(TToVepos)  but  ca  iji),  gharmds  but  hdras  (Oepea--). 

These  facts  point  to  the  following  conclusion  :  that  ^  is  a 
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primitive  vowel  of  the  Indo-European  lano-uag-e,  and  as  such 
is  preserved  in  the  Eiu'opean  branches  of  the  family  ;  but  in 
the  Asiatic  languages  it  became  confused  with  «,  and  has 
completely  disappeared  as  a  separate  sound.  Traces  of  its 
original  existence  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Gutturals 
become  Palatals  before  a  only  in  those  cases  where  a  represents 
an  original  e.  The  a  in  ca^  haras,  that  is  to  say  ^j  represents 
an  original  palatal  vowel  e  and  influences  the  preceding 
guttural  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  other  palatal  sounds  i,  y. 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  vowel  e  existed  in  the  original  e  and  o 
Indo-European  language.  But  the  existence  of  e  implies  the  ^""^^  '^®' 
existence  of  0.  For,  as  we  shall  see  later,  e  regulai4y  alter- 
nates both  in  roots  and  terminations  in  all  Indo-European 
languages  with  another  vowel,  which  in  Greek  and  Latin 
becomes  0,  in  the  Asiatic  languages  a  in  open,  a  in  close 
syllables. 

Compare,  e.g.,    -y/  y(.v,  Sk.j'an  with  yi-yov-a,  Sk.Jajotia. 

V  bepK,  Sk.  darg  with  8e-8op/ca,  Sk.  daddrga. 
That  is  to  say,  the  a  in  daddrga  and  a  in  jajdna  both  corre- 
spond to  an  original  vowel  alternating  with  the  a  {  =  e)  in  Jan, 
darg,  and  represented  in  Greek  by  o.  The  vowel  therefore 
represented  by  0  in  Greek,  by  a,  a  in  Sanskrit,  must  have 
existed  in  the  original  parent  language. 

By  these  considerations  it  is  proved,  as  against  Ciu'tius, 
that  a,  e,  0  are  alike  primitive  vowels,  and  existed  side  by  side 
in  the  original  Indo-European  language. 

*  This  a  representing  an  original  e  is  often  written  a*.  In  some  books  it  is 
also  written  as  a,  and  the  Indo-European  o-vowel  as  a^  or  a" ;  but  there  seems 
no  objection  to  writing  both  respectively  as  e  and  0,  and  this  notation  is  un- 
doubtedly simpler. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

The  Simple  Vowel-Sounds. 

After  the  statement  of  the  different  sounds  and  their 
alphabetic  representation,  we  will  pass  on  to  illustrate  the 
correspondence  of  the  simple  vowels  in  Latin  and  Greek 
which  represent  the  vowels  of  the  primitive  Indo-Eui"opean 
language. 
Indo-Euro-  Indo-European  a  appears  in  Greek  as  a,  in  Latin  as  a, 
answering  to  Sanskrit  a. 

An  original  a  is  represented  by  the  short  vowel  of  the  vo- 
cative of  the  a-declension  in  Greek,  e.g.  beo-noTd,  and  by  the 
suffix  -a  of  the  instrumental  singular  which  appears  in  Greek 
TTap-d,  aii-a,  etc.  (for  Latin,  see  p.  62). 

An  original  d  is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  words : — 
ciyco  ago. 

cLK-pos  ac-ies,  ac-us. 

baTT-dvr}  dap-es,  damnum. 

Damnum  is  for  dap-num  jiist  as  somnus  is  for  suep-nus,  with  whicli  cf,  Gk. 
vn-vos. 

aair-pos  sap-or. 

bdKpv  lacrima. 

Old  Latin  dacrtima  (Liv.  Andr.  ap.  Paul.  Fest.  68.  10). 


Kcnrpos 

caper. 

into 

ab. 

P  final  is  not  found  in  Latin. 

dvTi 

ante. 

Kap-Apa 

camurus. 

craX-€V€Lv  (for  aFaX-) 

sal-um. 

KUTT-T^LV 

capere. 

d^-ivTf] 

asc-ia. 

dypos,  d-ypaxTTrjs 

ager,  agrestis 
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kXclCciv  (for  KXayieLv)  clango  (for  clagno). 

fjiap-aCv€Lv  mal-us. 

'naX.af^r]  palma. 

The  medial  a  in  the  Greek  is  the  neutral  or  indeterminate  vowel  5. 

Xi-Aa-to/^atforAi-Xacr-io/xat  las-civus,  Lar-es. 

XaTT-Toi  labrum, 

ka(p-vcrcrco  la-m-bo. 

fiaK-ap  mac-te. 

ayxo)  ango. 

ayKvkos  angulus. 

ayK(av  ancus. 

^«e«s  appears  in  ancilla,  Ancus  3Iartius  ;  for  the  last  compare  the  Homeric 


apoo) 

arare. 

avep.os 

animus. 

afxvos  (from  a^-v6s) 

ag-nus. 

a^oiv 

axis. 

aAAos  (ctAios) 

alius. 

akcpos 

albus. 

apK€Oi 

arceo,  arx. 

;ted  with  the  root  of  dpK-icu 

but  showing  an  interchang< 

compare  dXn-rj,  dXaXKUv. 

apyos,  apyvpos 

argutus,  argentura 

a\s 

sal. 

■^dco  for  aFica,  fut.  ao-co 

aveo. 

KoA-eo) 

cal-are. 

cLK-apov  (Hesych.),  a^-kys  aquila,  aquilo. 

aTrro)  ap-tus. 

For  the  irrational  aspirate  of  the  Greek,  of.  tirvos  beside  equus  and  rjiiiii 
beside  d'/i^e. 

Ka-n-vu),  KaTi-vos  vap-or  (for  kuapor  ?),  vap-pa. 

p.a\-op.ai,  p.ayjaipa  mac-tare,  mac-ellum. 

/laS-aco,  p.ab-ap6s  mad-eo,  mad-idus. 

Xdy-vos,  Kayy-d^(t>  lac-sus,  langueo. 

a^Lv'  ikaTrjv  Hesych.  ab-ies. 

cLKxos '  S)p.os  Hesych.  ax-illa,  ala  (for  ax -la). 

a)(ypov,  dyvr]  agna. 
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^aKTpov  (baculum). 

fi&KTpov  can  hardly  be  separated  from  Paivoj,  Indo-European  A/aem,  to  which 
it  is  related  as  6r]K-r]  to  ri-OTj-fii :  initial  a  before  a  vowel  cannot  become  Latin 
I  (cf.  p.  139). 

Kahos  cassis  (cad-tis),  cadus. 

&p9pov  artus,  armus. 

ap-TrdCti}  rap-io,  rap-ax. 

In  the  Greek  there  is  metathesis  of  the  r,  T.-E.  Vsarp. 

dv-aXT09  alo,  alumnus. 

Kai'-ct^o)  cano. 

(fjpda-au)  farcio. 

(ppdaffoj  for  <ppaK-icu  with  metathesis  of  the  liquid  (cf.  Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  259). 
ciAAo/xat  for  (TaX.-iop.ai  salio. 

akKvdiv  alcedo. 

Cf.  I.  563,  but  Attic  aKKvwv,  by  popular  etymology  from  aXs. 

dpd-^vr]  aranea. 

^dpl3apos  balbus. 

fidXavos  (g|-)  glans. 

ydXaKT-,  yXdy-os  (gjlact-  (?). 

KapTaXXos,  KdpraXov  )  ,m  -, 

^  '      r  \  cartilag-o,  crates. 

Hesych.  J 

Kpap^jBos  carbo. 

p.dXj3a^,  iJ.aXd)(r]  mal-va. 

TrdXrj  palea. 

irXd^  planca  (for  plac-na). 

Tipd-nihes  palpito. 

ydXa^a  grando. 

Te-Tay-(av  tang-o,  conta(g')-inmo. 

Original  a       In  all  the  foregoing  instances  in  Latin  the  sbort  a  comes 

in  Latm.     j^  ^.^^  Originally  accented  syllable  ;  in  the  unaccented  syllable 

it  always  appears  as  e^  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  close  syllables 

(i.  e.  before  two  consonants),  and  before  r.     Thus  we   have 

hda  beside  hide  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  cl.  P.,  p.  338). 

I  So  forms  like  moUitiem  are  parallel  to  Greek  forms  like  d\^- 

CC.b^  ^etar  with  short  a.     As  a  remains  in   Latin  in  nom.  sing. 

fem.  and  neut.  plural,  it  must  originally  have  been  long,  and 
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therefore  in  instances  like  parricida  the  vocative  cannot  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  nom.,  as  an  original  parricida  would 
have  become  "^parricide.  Parricida  can  only  come  from  an 
original  jjarricidd. 

Other  instances  of  e  in  Latin  for  original  a  are  pdrticeps 
(^cap-id),  reddere  (dare),  ped-e  (instrumental ;  cf.  apa,  7re8a). 

In  open  syllables  before  labials  and  /  it  becomes  u  which 
changes  to  i,  as  in-suUo,  in-silio  (salio),  occiipo  [cap-io).  Before 
I  followed  by  a  consonant  it  becomes  7t,  which  does  not  change 
to  i  [msultd). 

In  other  open  syllables  and  before  7ig  it  becomes  i,  as  C07i- 
tingit  {tayigo),  ddigo  {ago),  etc. 


Long  Indo-European  «  appears  in  Greek  as  a,  but  in  Attic  Long  Indo- 
and  Ionic  mostlv  as  ?? ;  in  Latin  as  a.  European 

The   Indo-European  feminine   suffixes  -«-,    -td-,   etc.    are 
represented  in  Greek  yjapa-,  Latin  ded-hus,  etc. 

The  nominal  suffix  -tclt-  (Attic  -ttjt-)  appears  in  Doric,  e.  g. 
ve.6-TaT-os,  Lat.  novi-fdt-is.      Other  instances  of  a  original  are 


ahvs  (for  crfahvs:) 

sua\as  (for  suad-vis),  suadeo. 

ixdr-qp 

(Ppdrr^p 

KAdts  (for  KkdFis) 

fxaXov 

mater, 
frater. 

clavis,  claudo. 
malum. 

irkdyd 
(f)dpa 

plaga. 
fama,  fari. 

i-ora-jut  (for  cri-crTd-/xt) 

stator,  stare,  stamen. 

\dp6v  KapTTvXov  Hesych. 

hamus. 

vavs  (Ion.  viqvs,  Sk.  7idus) 

navis. 

'^dyiopaL  (for  adyeopai) 
akos  (for  FdXos) 

prae-sag-us. 
val-lus. 

'AAi9  (for  FdXis) 

val-lis. 

'dx&J  (for   Fdxdi)),  cf.  ) 
Idxi]  (for  FiFaxn)    ) 
KXapos 
pdbi,^ 

vag-io. 

glarea. 
radix. 
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(TKTjTrcor,  Dor.  o-KdTrdvLOv  scapus. 

}j.rJxos,  ixdxavd  mag'-nus,  major  (for  mahior). 

vd-aos,  vd-p6s,  vd-fxa  nare. 

ipdyos  fag-US. 

TTay-vvixi  pac-em. 

a  in  Attic  Attic  and  Ionic  represented  the  long-  a  of  the  above  Greek 
and  Ionic,  ij^g^jances  by  tj,  and  employed  the  same  letter  to  represent  the 
Indo-European  open  e,  as  for  instance  in  dri-a-o).  This  change 
from  a  to  r]  in  Ionic  and  Attic  took  place  before  rds  and  irda-a 
£u^^  'X--..  ]iad  arisen  out  of  ravs  and  irdvcra,  which  would  otherwise  have 
become  ttjs,  Tj-jjo-a.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  dialect  of  Elis  a 
long  in  ixd,  etd,  -nardp  represents  the  original  open  e  of  firj, 
etrj,  TTaTrjp. 

In  the  feminines  of  the  a-declension  wheie  a  was  original, 
Attic  has  only  preserved  the  vowel  after  a  preceding  i,  v,  p, 
while  Ionic  does  not  go  so  far  even  as  this.  Homer  for 
instance  has  kXait]  and  dyopri.  Even  in  Attic  we  have  Kopr], 
biprj. 

Where  Attic  shows  od  an  intervening  t  has  disappeared,  as 
for  instance  in  Trod,  answering  to  Homeric  iroi-q.  In  x^orj 
for  x^oF-q  and  /So?],  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  t/. 

In  some  instances  the  original  long  a  was  shortened,  as  for 
instance  in  dXri6ei.d,  dvaiheid. 

We  should  further  note  that  in  the  contracted  verbs  in  -aw 
we  have  i]  for  d  in  a  few  verbs,  e.  g.  TreivrJTe,  bf\}fr]v,  (rjv.  In 
the  case  of  xp^o-^ctt,  although  Herodotus  wrote  xpd(T6aL,  yet  the 
fact  that  the  rj  remains  in  other  dialects  points  to  a  belief 
that  7]  was  original.  As  a  rule  in  Attic  we  have  original  d  in 
the  present,  e.g.  rtjLtdo),  though  not  in  other  tenses,  e.g. 
Tip.'q-(T(i},  eTi/xr]-cra. 

Indo-  Indo-European  short  e  appears  in  Greek  as  e,  in  Latin  as  e. 

European  j^  appears  in  the  root  syllables  of  neuters  in  -eo--,  as  for 
instance,  v€(f)-os,  epe/3-os,  ffen-us,  etc.  It  also  appears  in  present 
stems  with  middle  degree  of  the  full  root  (cf.  p.  236),  e.g. 
(f)4p-(»),fer-o. 


(^ ,  '9  ^ 
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In  Sanskrit,  as  has   been  said  before,  short  a,  e,  0  appear 
under  the  symbol  a  alone. 


6OT1,  Sanskrit  d$ti 

T€ 

yive(cr)os 

b€Ka 

eCoixai  (for  aeb-Loixai) 

(bpa 

a-cTT^pa 

K€pa6s  (for  KepaFos) 

«         r 
€TTTa 


(But  cf.  p.  305 
ibecv 


eTTOfxai. 

kpirco 

o-rey-et  (also  reyos) 


est. 

gena. 

que. 

generis. 

fero. 

decern. 

sedeo. 

sella  (for  sed-la). 

Stella  (for  ster(u)la). 

cervus. 

septem. 

sex. 

mel(t). 

edere. 
sequor. 
serpo. 
tesr-it. 


(TTfjos,  Tfjos,  Sk.  Vsfkag  may  point  to  a  double  form  of  the  root  in  the 
original  language.  We  may  perhaps  compare  the  Homeric  re/pea  (2.  4S5), 
meaning  '  constellations,'  with  d-cXTrjp. 


€Tos  (for  Feros) 

[j.4(Tos  (for  fxeO-Los) 

evos 

Sexto's 

Tepfx-cov 

Teipco  (for  rep-ioo) 

TpipL-co 

•nir-opLai 

TTTepOV  for  TT€T-p6v 

TTcAAa 

yeTToSe?,  avexfr-tos 


vet-us. 

med-ius  ;  cf.  Sk.  mddhya. 
sen-ex,  sen-ium. 
dexter, 
terminus, 
tero. 
tremo. 
pet-o. 

f  penna  (for  petsna,  cf.  pesna, 
(     Pest.  305.  209). 
im-ped-ire. 
pellis. 
nepos. 
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Xeyco 
6-peycD 
Aecoy 
lo)  (S) 

(f)p4-ap 

Kep-aju.os 

■>    c ' 
a-rtvTa 

TTev-O^pos 

fepe'o) 
aTTo'-fepo-e 

V€KVS 

lx€Lpo[xai  (for  [xcpiop-ai) 

fi4v-os 

ireCos  (foi*  TreS-ios) 

Fepioi' 

o-eipa  (for  o-ep-ta) 

fecTTrepo? 

IFipyeiv 

-Tepo-  of  comparatives 


plexus. 

lego. 

rego. 

leo. 

ero. 

heri,  hestemus. 

fervere. 

cremare. 

ventus. 

of-fendix. 

fendere. 

ver-bum. 

ver-rere. 

nex. 

mereo. 

mens. 

ped-ester. 

vel-lus. 

ves-tis. 

sera. 

vesper. 

vergo. 

nebula. 

i-teru-m. 


yyjjtjjc  d^  .  ^   The  e  was  pronounced  open  like  a  in  the  dialect  of  Elis,  as 
(^  .Mm.       we  see  from  the  representation  of  the  sound  on  inscriptions, 
e.  g.  eva-a^ioL  for  eva-ejSoi. 

?  in  Latin.  e  remains  unchanged  in  Latin  before  r,  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  and  before  double  consonants.  But  in  an  originally 
unaccented  syllable  before  a  single  consonant  it  passes  to  i 
[coUigo—lego,  dgimini — ay6p.€voi),  and  also  before  -gn-  and 
before  nasab  followed  by  gutturals  (see  p.  73). 


"f 


Indo- 
European 


Indo-European  e  appears  in  Greek  as  tj,  in  Latin  as  e,  in 
r]p.i-  semi-. 
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vv-fj-a  nemen. 

aix(p-)]p7]s  re-mus. 

L-ri-[XL,  ri-iia  semen. 

iir]v-6s  (Aeolic  ijltjvvos 
for  [Ji7]v-(ros) 

Ti-e-q-vr],  Orj-Xvs  fe-mina,  fe-lare. 

€tr]s  (for  eo--t7js)  sies  (old  Latin  for  sis). 

TrXrj-prjs,  TT^i-TrATj-jut  ple-nus. 

€b-r]b-(os  ed-imns. 

^  In  Latin  e  appears  to  become  i  in  filius  {d.  fe-mina),  *«^- e  in  Latin. 
iUis  (cf  tela),  delinio  {lenh),  snsjncio  [spec-),  co7ivtcium  {F^tt-os, 
Indo-Em-opean  Viceq).  But  the  first  two  may  be  instances  of 
the  '  balancing  power  of  T  (p.  71),  and  in  every  case  there  is 
an  i  in  the  following-  syllable.  Deliuio  and  its  derivatives 
often  appear  in  MSS.  as  delenh,  etc.  If  the  i  is  correct,  the 
word  is  perhaps  best  connected  with  Bn?i?n. 

Indo-European  0  appears  in  Greek  as  0  ;  in  Latin  as  0  ;  in  indo- 
the  northern  languages  it  has  been  confounded  with  a  and  •^"''"P^^'* 
the  indeterminate  p. 

Short  0  is  to  be  found  in  the  stem  of  the  perfect,  as  in 

bi-bopK-e  mo-mord-it. 

It  appears  in  the  root  syllable  of  the  0-declension, 

kevKo-(j)6p-os,  ox-OS,  t6v-os,  proc-us  (prec-or). 
and  also  as  the  thematic  vowel  of  the  present  tense, 

Sk,     Ihdra-nti  (^ipo-vn  cf.  vivo-nt. 

Other  instances  are 

o^^iv  (for  6b-i^iv),  o8-/x?j       odor,  ol-ere. 

opvv\i.i  orior. 

ok\v\i.i  ab-ol-ere. 

0KT(a  octo. 

b6\i.os  domus. 

Kopa^  eorvus. 

^opa  vorare. 

/coXfovoy  collis. 

(TTovo's  tonare. 

iro'o-ts,  TioT-via  potis. 

F  2 
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oylr-Ofxai,  oyL-ixa 

oc-ulus. 

oariov 

OS. 

KOKKV^ 

coxa. 

(TTop-WIXl 

stor-ea,  torus. 

pohov 

rosa. 

p.6kis 

molestus. 

Kopuivis 

corona. 

oAos  (okFos,  cf.  Epic  ovXos)  sollus. 

opcpavos  orbus. 

6(})€Xos  opulentus. 

TTpo  pro. 

Lengthened  as  a  monosyllable,  cf.  Eng.  fro-ward. 

jxovvos  monile. 

BpoTos  (cf.  piopTos,  Callim. 

"  mor-ior. 


} 


Fraff.  271) 

ovoTos  nota. 

^oOpos  fodio,  fossa. 

OTT-dcoi'  (cf.  a-oaariTrip  for    1 

,  ,  ^  /  soc-ms,  ci.  sequ-or. 

a-OK-irj-Trip)  J  -^ 

o  in  Latin.  Unaccented  0  in  Latin  regularly  becomes  if  (e.  g".  fili-us), 
except  after  %  and  ii.  At  the  end  of  a  word  it  becomes  -e,  e.  g*. 
seq^iere  =  e''7re(a-)o.  In  accented  syllables  before  two  conso- 
nants, especially  if  tbe  first  be  a  nasal,  it  often  becomes  n 
[uncus  — oyKos,  timhiliciis — opLcjiakos). 

Indu-  Indo-European  long  0  appears  in  Greek  as  w  ;  in  Latin  as  0  : 

European  g^^^^  donum. 


vQ'i 

nos. 

yi,-yv(a-(TKOi 

(g')nosco. 

yvcd-Tos 

no-tus. 

diK-VS 

oc-ior. 

KpUt^d) 

crocio. 

kAw^co 

glocio. 

o)6v 

ovum. 

kQvos 

COS. 

TiGt-p-a  (cf. 

Aeolic 

TTWI^Co) 

po-culum,  po-tus 

p(ii-VVVp.l 

ro-bur. 
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fxS>p-os  mor-osus. 

€-p(i)-q  ros. 

Cf.  A.  303  atfia  ipooTjaet  nepl  Sovpi  for  epcaioj  in  sense  of  '  gush '  or  '  flow.' 

^(3s,  Doric  (bos). 

irXoi-To-s  (t.  122  baKpv       ) 

-  ,     X  >  plorare. 

Long"  3  appears  in  the  ablat.  sing,  of  0-stems : 
c58e,   TTw    {ttov,  Acopcels  Hesych.),   w    Locr.  (  =  unde),    Lat. 
Gnaiv-od;  in  tlie  ist  sing*,  of  the  thematic  present, 

(pip -co  fer-o  j 

and  in  the  terminations 

-Tcap  -tor. 

Ij,€ixd-T(ti  memen-to. 

A  long-  0)  was  in  Greek  developed  dialectically  out  of  short  Dialectic 
o    from   different   reasons.     Thus  tovs,   the   accus.  pi.  masc.  ""■ 
which  we  find  in  the  Cretan  dialect,  becomes  in  Doric  rw?, 
but  in  Attic  and  Ionic  rows.     An  original  KopFos  passed  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  F  into  Doric  /cwpos.  Epic  novpos,  but 
Attic  Kopos.     These  phenomena  will  be  dealt  with  at  length 
under  vowel-combinations  (p.  185). 
'''^'    5  sometimes  appears   in  Latin  as  ti;   cf.  da-tur-iis  beside  0  in  Latir. 
'^dator,  fur  beside  <^wp,  hue  for  Md-ce.     This  change  is  unex- 
plained. 

A  vowel  is  sometimes  developed,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  The  Inde- 
between  two  consonants.  But  this  vowel  differs  from  the  y^^^ 
vowels  proper  a,  e,  0  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  definite  char- 
acter of  its  own ;  and  that  while  we  may  say  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  represented  by  a,  yet  it  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  vowels,  or  by 
the  analogy  of  kindred  forms  of  the  same  root.  For  instance, 
according'  to  analogy,  the  weakest  form  of  the  root  do 
should  be  d-tSs  (see  p.  236),  But  such  a  sound  is  unpronounce- 
able. The  Sanskrit  under  these  conditions  sometimes  assi- 
milates the  two  consonants,  and  we  get  devd-t-ta  for  devd-d-ta. 
In  Greek  assimilation  is  not  carried  to  such  great  lengths ; 

*  Compare  throughout  the  following  pages  Havet  in  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.vi,  1 7  sqq. 
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b-Tos  conld  only  become  t-tos  and  ros,  which  offers  no  appa- 
rent connexion  with  the  form  bi-bco-fxi.  According-ly  the 
Greeks  inserted  a  vowel  between  the  two  consonants,  which 
in  this  instance,  on  the  analogy  of  co  and  o  of  the  other  forms 
of  the  root,  takes  the  form  o,  and  we  get  boros.  But  in  Latin 
the  more  ordinary  representation  of  the  indeterminate  vowel 
by  a  is  seen  in  da-tiis.  The  same  indeterminate  vowel 
appears  in  Sk.,  where  it  is  called  a  svarahliakti  vowel,  and 
appears  as  t.  In  the  notation  of  the  I.-E.  alphabet  we 
write  it  5,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  I.-E.  schwa. 

As  instances  of  the  indeterminate  vowel  in  the  weakest 
degree  of  roots  we  may  give  — 

I.-E.  sth-d-tos  VstJia  Sk.  sth-i-tds      a-T-d-ros     st-a-tus. 

d-9-tos      Vdo  d-d-i-ta      b-o-ros        da-tus. 

Vse  k-Tos  sa-tus. 

p9-ter  pi-tdr         itd-rrip'       pa-ter. 

gl,  gdl  y-a-Aoa>s     gl6-s. 

gJil,  glidl  X'd-ka^a    gra-n-d-o. 

The  same  vowel  appears  inserted  between  the  root  and  the 
termination  in  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  root  or  not  (see  p.  115). 


Thus  Sk.  duh-i-tdr 

dvy-d-Trjp. 

dam-i-td 

d-bdiJL-a-Tos 

dom-i-tus. 

vam-i-td, 

e/x-e-ro's 

vom-i-tus. 

jan-i-tdr 

y€V-€-Trip 

gen-i-tor. 

■naX-d-jj-r} 

pal-ma. 

(j}\-€-vrj 

ul-na. 

Kok-o-Kavos  cracentes. 

Old  Latin  for  gracilis,  cf.  Q 

mcchus. 

av-e-fios 

an-i-mus. 

T€k-a-}l(i>V 

ter-mo. 

(pep-e-Tpov. 

} 

(f)(p-Tpov. 

<l>(pTpov  is  to  be  considered  the  older  form  rather  than  a  contraction  for 
ipipfTpov. 

The  above  instances  show  that  the  precise   sound  which 
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represents  the  indeterminate  vowel  in  Greek  is  almost  a 
matter  of  accident,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  laws  that  deter- 
mine it  are  not  very  well  defined. 

In  Latin  it  may  be  said  roug-hly  that  the  indeterminate  In  Latin 
vowel  becomes  u  before  I  and  m,  e  before  r,  i  before  n. 
Thus  compare 

vit-u-lus,  for  vit-lus,      with  tr-a-Ao's. 
pat-u-lus  with  -nir-a-Xos. 

saec-u-lam,  vinc-u-lum  with  saeclum,  vinclum,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  older  forms. 

pop-u-lus  with  OldLatin  poploe,  cf.  publicus,  Poplicola. 
Here-u-les  with  me-hercle. 

um-e-rus  with  w/xos  (for  dju,-o-os?),  cf.  num-e-rus. 
inf-e-rus  with  infr-a. 
ag-er  for  agr,  ag-j-,  with  ayp-6s,  agr-estis. 
vol-u-p  with  feATT-o/xat. 

h-u-m-i  with  yafxai  for  x^ffl^^'-  5  "^^^  strong  root  comes 
in  homo  for  hem-o  (cf.  semo  =  ^se-hemo). 
s-u-mus  with  Sk.  s-mds. 
vol-u-mus  with  vol-t. 
col-u-mn-a.  col-u-men  with  culmen. 
We  may  add  the  Plautine  cUscij^-u-Unae,  nomenc-u-latot\  and 
singulis  Indo-European  smJc-l6. 

In  borrowed  words  we  get  drach-ti-ma,  Tec-u-messa,  Aesc- 
u-lapins  (AtVKA7]7nos)j  m-i-na,  claph-i-ne.  So  ac-i-nus  :  ox^v-t], 
as-i-nus  :  ovos  for  oavos  (?  Semitic  word)."  V  ^  ^ 

We  may  also  compare  the  termination  -i-mis  in  dom-i-jius 
Gk.  -avo-  for  original  -nno-.  So  in  nom-i-nis  the  old  form  would 
be  nom-nos,  but  here  the  analogy  of  the  nominative  is  operative 
{7wm-en  for  "^nom-n). 

As  a  special  feature  under  this  head  we  may  notice  what  Balancing 
has  been  called  the  '  balancing  power  of  I,'  i.  e.  the  tendency  P°^^^^  '^^  ^• 
of  this  letter  when  standing  between  two  short  vowels  to  assi- 
milate the  vowels  on  either  side.  In  calamitas  the  first  a, 
whatever  we  connect  the  word  with,  is  original ;  but  when  the 
second  a  changes  to  ii^  in  composition,  the  first  is  assimilated  to 
it  and  we  get  incolumis^  not  incalunm.     Medial  e  unaccented 
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passes  to  t  [emo  but  redimo) ;  nevertheless  we  have  elephdntus, 
elementtim,  not  elijohantus,  elimentiim.  Similarly  it  before  a 
labial  becomes  u  (micfipo),  yet  we  find  dlapa,  not  dlupa.  This 
will  explain  vohnms,  rather  than  *volimiis  like  regitiius,  and  the 
whole  group  of  adjectives  in  -His,  -ttliis;  cf.  similis,  but  simulo- 
(oyxaAos). 

In  sUimis  the  u  does  not  pass  to  ?',  because  it  is  in  an  initial 
syllable  (cf.  tumet,  liibet,  as  opposed  to  maximum) ;  quaesumus  is 
archaic  and   pedantic,    and   is   preserved  just    as   the    same 
pedantry  has  prevented  Poeni,  moenia  from  becoming-  *Puni 
[PunicHs),  *munia  (inunio). 
Correspon-      So  far  we  have  proved  that  in  ordinary  cases  Greek  a,  e,  o 
simple        correspond  to  Latin  a,  e,  o.     But  this  law  has  to  be  modified 
vowels  m    ]jy  f]^Q  special  phonetic  laws  of  both  lang-uag-es,  or  the  altera- 
Latin.        tions   which    these    vowels   undergo  independently  in  both 
lang-uag-es  throug-h  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring"  sounds. 
These  alterations  are  specially  frequent  in   unaccented    syl- 
lables.    In  accented  syllables  and  at  the  beg-inning*  of  a  word, 
the  stress  necessarily  laid  upon  the  vowel  tended  to  preserve 
its  character  ;    in  unaccented  syllables  the  vowel-sound  was 
slurred  over  and  approximated  to  the  sound  of  the  indeter- 
minate vowel.     It  was  therefore  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  neighbouring-  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most   important   phonetic 
changes  between  Greek  and  Latin  : 
Greek  o  ill       I-  The   o  of  Greek  nom.  sing,  of  mase.  stems  in  -o  and 
liatin,  u.     neuters  in  -os  became  in  Latin  u,  except  where  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  u : 

e.g.  yh'os  :  genus,  -varus  :  -^opos, 
but  equos  :  lttttos. 
And  generally  we  may  say  that  an  unaccented  o  becomes  in 
Latin  u,  as  an  unaccented  a  becomes  e  (evda  but  inde,  p.  62), 
and  an  unaccented  e  becomes  *  (kv-eLs  for  '^Au-e-crt,  -lu-is). 

2.  A  Greek  0  often  becomes  in  Latin  u,  especially  before 
a  nasal  followed  by  a  guttural^ 

oyKos  :  uncus.  -cunque  ^  quondam. 

ov-v-^  :  unguis.  nuncupo  for  nom(i)cupo. 
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<T<()6yyoi  :  fungus  (borrowed),    gung-runi  :  yoyypos  (?). 

f  lung-US  (for  long-us)  is  vouched 
b6v-a-i  :  junc-us.  j     ^^^,  ^^^  j^^^   ^^^^^^^^  p^,_  ^^  .^^_ 

hone  :  hunc. 

0/icare  is  borrowed  from  dyndoixaL,  but  we  also  find 
nncare.  Tongitio,  tongere  show  the  rare  -ong-,  but  the  former 
is   of  the  Praenestine  dialect ;   the  latter   only  occurs   Fest. 

The  same  change  of  o  to  !<  seems  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gutturals, 
cf.  luxus  :  A.o£oy  (but  nox  :  vv^'),  and  labials  {Sj/jlos  :  nmerus,  oiJupaXos  :  umbo, 
vofios:  Humerus)  but  with  liquids,  {(piiWov  ■.J'oUam,  6v pa -.fores,  hvXt]  :  mola). 
With  long  vowels  we  have  fur:  <pup,  ulna:  wXevT],  hue,  illuc  for  hoc,  Hide; 
cf.  quo.  Add/Sre  :  ^voo,  storax  :  arvpa^,  (but  ululare :  6\o\v^ety)  and  the  bor- 
rowed words  amiirca  {a.ix6pr^rf),fanda  {a(f>fvS6vr))  by  popular  etymology  from 
fundo. 

3.  As  in  Latin  0  becomes  U  before  gra,  gii,  or  a  nasal  fol- 
lowed by  a  guttural,  so  e  becomes  i  in — 
lig-num  ^   :  lego, 
tig-num  :  tego. 
signum  :  in-sec-e. 
dig-nus  :  dec-et. 
pinguis  (for  pnguis)  :  'na\vs. 
quinque  for  penque  :  tt4vt€. 
ignis,  Sk.  agni ;  Indo-European  ngnis. 
beni-gnus,  mali-gnus  :  bene,  male, 
septingenti  for  sepfm-knt-i  {fov  g,  cf.  p.  112). 
lingua,  dingua  for  clngiia,  Germ.  Zunge. 

In  aU-e-gnns  the  e  is  due  to  the  preceding  vowel  being  ?',  cf 
ahi-ef-is  but  mil-it-is. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  -egn-,  -egm-  in  Latin,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  vowel  is  long:  segnis,  regmim,fegmen,obtegmina 
(cf.  tectns)  have  the  apex  over  the  e  in  inscriptions  ;  and  per- 
haps segmen  may  also  have  the  first  vowel  long. 

The    Greek    vowels    are    in    the    main  reg-ular   in    their  The  Greek 
representation   of  the    sounds    of  the    original    speech,    but^^^l^g^ 

'  Priscian's  statement  (ii.  63)  that  every  vowel  followed  by  gn  is  long  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  Eomance  languages. 
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ill  the  diffei'ent  dialects  we  occasionally  find  a  difference 
of  treatment.  In  some  instances,  such  as  iWo?,  Lat.  eqims, 
we  find  an  irrea^ularity  common  to  all  Greek  dialects  (cf.  p. 

75)- 
a  aud  e.  We  find  that  vowel-sounds  in  the  immediate  neig-hbourhood 

of  a  liquid  or  nasal  vary  in  their  representation  in  different 
dialects,  just  as  the  vowel-sound  of  a  nasal  or  liquid  sonant 
was  indeterminate  in  its  character,  and  therefore  at  times 
varying"  in  its  representation. 

Thus  in  place  of  e  we  find  a  in — 

rpa-novai  (Hdt.  i.  6'^)  beside  Attic  Tpeirca. 
Megarian  rpdcfyev  (Ar.  Ac//.  788)  beside  Attic  rpec^ety. 
Similar   instances  are  rpdxoi  and    crTpd(f)0}    for  Attic    Tpi\(o, 
(TTp^cpo).     These  we  may  compare  with  the  common  Greek 
ypd(f)a\ 

Locrian  (f)dpeiv         Att.  (f)epetv. 

Elean  Fdpyov  Att.  epyov. 

Att.  j3dpa9pov  Ep.  ^epeOpov  Arcad.  ^epedpov. 

Dor.  "AprajjiLs  Att.  "ApTepas. 

Att.  I3dkk(t)  Arcad.  ^eAAco,  iahekXovres. 

Att.  dpcrr}v  Ion.  €par]v. 

J.  Sclmiidt  {K.  Z.  25.  23)  regards  this  variation  as  a  proof  that  the  original 
inflexion  ran  'ipa-qv,  gen,  dpaivos. 

Other  instances  sometimes  without  a  neighbouring  nasal 
or  liquid  are — 

Boeotian  yd  beside  Attic  ye'.— Dorian  xd,  Ep.  KeV. — Dor. 
"noKa,  dXkoKa,  Lesb.  aXKoTa  beside  Att.  nore,  aKKore. 

elra,  eTretra,  eveKa  beside  eirez^,  eireLTev,  eVe/ce  on  Attic  in- 
scriptions (Meyer,  G&.  Gr.  §  24). 

€  and  0.  We  find  an  interchange  of  e  and  o  in — 

Lesbian  thovr^s  beside  Att.  oSoi-rej. 

ihovTis  was  probably  connected  with  eSofiai  by  poj^ular  etymology.  The 
o  of  oSovTfs  is  probably  prothetic. 

Att.  o^oXos  Boeot.  o/3eAo's  Cret.  db^kos. 

The  original  €  has  in  Attic  been  assimilated  to  the  other  vowels. 
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Att.  'ATToAAcoy         Doric  'AiriWcov. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure.  Professor  Sayce  {Infr.  to  Science 
of  liangiiage,  i.  319)  explains  'AttoWcjv  as  for  'A-Kfo)<Kaiv  (?  Ak"  oWaiv)  and 
connects  it  with  iriKo/xai,  Sk.  \^car,  making  it  mean  '  the  son  of  the  revolving 
one.' 

0  and  a  interchange  in —  o  and  a. 

Cretan  avap,  Hesych.  Attic  ovap. 

m  ayKoKai,  Hesych.  Attic  ayKoXat. 

appcdhioi,  Hdt.  Attic  oppcobeu). 

We  may  compare  the  representation  of  a  liquid  sonant  in 
Aeolic  by  o,  e.  g. 

(TTpoTayico,  NtKoVrporos  :  Att.  (TTparos. 
^poyiois,  Sapph.  3.  7-  Att.  ^paxys. 

KopCa '  KapbCa,  Yla(})t,oi  is  a  gloss  of  Hesychius. 
t  and  e  interchange  in — 

Arcad.  and  Cyprian  Iv  Att.  h. 

Epic  iyvvT]  (N.  212)  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  ev-. 

Ion.  loTt'rj  Att.  kcTTia. 

1  appears  in  place  of  e  in  Greek — 

iTTTTos  :  cf.  eqtius ;  Sk.  agvas. 
TTiTvqixi.  beside  TTiTavwui. 
crK.ibvripLi,  beside  crKebdvvvpLt. 
XtKpKpis  beside  Ae'x^ptos. 

In  i'lrnos,  Lat.  equos,  the  alteration  of  the  e  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  following  guttural  which  is  labialised.  mrvrjixi  and  aKiSinjixi  perhaps 
follow  the  analogy  oiKipv-qiii,  rnXvanixai  (beside  Kepdyvv/xi  and  TreXd^oi),  where  ip, 
i\  represent  a  liquid  sonant.  In  KiKpi(ph  the  change  of  c  to  t  may  be  explained 
as  an  assimilation  to  the  character  of  the  succeeding  vowels.  For  i  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  guttural  consonant  we  may  compare  i-x^y^,  i-ktis,  where  the 
I  is  probably  prothetic.  A  coefficient  i  is  also  to  be  found  in  UaGi  the  impera- 
tive of  elfti  (OsthofF,  K.  Z.  23.  579). 

In  many  of  the  non-Ionic  dialects  e  passes  into  t  before  the 
vowels  0  and  a,  and  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  sometimes  be- 
fore €t — 

Att.  deos  Boeot.  9l6s  Lacon.  (xto's. 

Att.  eyco  Boeot.  l(av. 

So  in  the  contracted  verbs  in  eco-  Aiistoph.  Li/sisf.  gives  the 
Laconian  forms  k-naivioi,  juoyio/xes,  vpLvicopies  :  and  in  the  future 
of  liquid  and  nasal  stems  we  have  Qp.\x€vm. 
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Aeolic  V.  The  grammarians  regarded  a  chang-e  to  v  as  especially 
a  m.ark  of  the  Aeolic  dialect.  Thus  Epic  a/xuSts  (cf.  ajua), 
ctAAuSt?  (aAAo-),  eTTacravTepoL,  Tivixaro^,  al(rvixvi]Trjs  (atcra-)  were 
accounted  as  Aeolisms. 

Other  instances  of  the  appearance  of  v  in  close  connexion 
with  a  liquid  are  btaiTpvcnoi,  irpiiravi^,  irpvixva,  TrpvAees  (T^po), 
vTTojSpvxa  {l3pox-)- 


CHAPTEK  V. 

Diphthongs  and  Semivowels. 

Speech  sounds  can  be  considered  either  separately,  i.  e.  Glides  and 
apart  from  the  combinations  in  which  they  occur  in  actual  *[qq^J' 
speech,  or  they  can  be  considered  as  they  appear  actually  sounds. 
combined  in  words  and  syllables.  In  passing  from  one 
spoken  sound  to  another  there  are  glides  or  transitional 
sounds  for  which  there  are  no  fixed  alphabetic  symbols.  The 
acoustic  effect  depends  upon  the  force  and  rapidity  of  pronun- 
ciation. If  the  breath  passes  before  vocalization,  there  en- 
sues a  gradual  beginning ;  if  the  breath  is  held  back  till  the 
moment  of  vocalization  there  is  a  clear  beginning  as  in 
singing.  If  stress  is  laid  upon  the  initial  glide  in  the 
gradual  beginning  we  have  the  rough  breathing  h.  Similarly 
the  vowel  endings  can  be  clear,  gradual,  or  stressed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sanskrit  visarga.  Where  vowels  succeed  one  another 
in  different  syllables,  the  second  is  introduced  by  a  fresh  effort 
of  exspiration,  which  can  be  either  the  smooth  or  rough 
breathing.  The  frequent  instances  of  the  contraction  of  neigh- 
bouring vowels  in  Greek  and  Latin  show  that  the  intervening 
glide  was  soft  and  scarcely  perceptible,  and  this  is  incompatible 
with  a  check  of  the  voice  or  a  rough  breathing.  Apart  from  the 
succession  of  vowel-sounds  upon  one  another,  there  are  mono- 
syllabic combinations  of  vowels,  both  those  which  are  known 
as  diphthongs,  and  those  in  which  a  semivowel  is  followed  by 
other  vowels. 

By   a  diphthong   we   understand    a   combination    of  twoDiph- 
simple  vowels,  the  first  of  which  carries  the  stronger  accent,  ^'^^^ss. 
pronounced   in    a   single    effort    of  the   breath.     Alphabetic 
symbols  sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the 
time  diphthongal  sound.    In  the  English  ^he '  the  sound  is  reaUy 
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Proper 
and  im- 
proper 
diph- 
thonffs. 


Quantity 
in  diph- 
tliongsi. 


U     ~ 


diphthong-al  and  may  be  represented  by  -iy-,  while  the  sound 
oi^who  '  is  represented  by  lav  (of.  Sweet,  Handhooh  of  Vlwnetics, 
§  209). 

Diphthong's  have  been  usually  divided  into  proper  and  im- 
proper. To  the  first  group  belong-  such  combinations  as  ae,  ei,  au, 
ou,  that  is,  the  diphthong-s  whose  second  component  involves 
a  closer  narrowing*  of  the  mouth  than  the  first ;  while  in 
the  second  group  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed^  and  the 
i  and  u  come  first.  Historically  speaking  the  diphthongs  of 
the  Indo-European  languages  had  i  and  u  in  the  second  place, 
while  the  so-called  improper  diphthongs  first  developed  at  a 
later  date  out  of  monosyllabic  e  and  0.  Besides  this  there  is 
a  physiological  justification  for  the  distinction  in  the  fact 
that  the  i  and  u  have  less  fulness  of  sound,  and  so  fall 
naturally  into  the  subordinate  place. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variation  of  quantity  in  the  com- 
ponents of  a  diphthong.  For  instance  the  first  component  is 
short  in  the  ai  of  '  high  '  and  au  of  '  notv,'  long  in  '  /te '  and 
tc/io.  So  too  we  may  compare  the  old  Greek  a,  77,  w,  dv,  rjv, 
av  with  at,  et,  ot,  dv,  ev,  and  in  Sanskrit  the  fftma  (e,  0),  and 
vrddki  (di,  du)  diphthongs.  We  may  say  then  that  a  diph- 
thong is  composed  of  a  sonant  or  syllable-forming  letter 
followed  by  a  semivowel.  A  complete  list  of  diphthongs 
gives  us 

ai  di,   ei  ei,    oi   di. 

au  du,  eti  eif,  ou  ou. 
These  have  been  more  faithfully  preserved  in  Greek  than  in 
the  related  languages.  In  Sanskrit  we  have  e,  0,  di,  du. 
Of  these  e  and  0  are  regarded  as  the  con-esponding  ffuna- 
vowels  to  i  and  71,  that  is,  strengthenings  of  i  and  u,  while  di, 
du  are  instances  of  a  still  higher  increment  of  i  and  u  and 
represent  the  corresponding  vrdd/d-yowels. 

The  Greek  npsiloti  was  a  modified  sound,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  transcription  of  the  full  Latin  u,  e.g.  Lucius  becomes  in 
Greek  not  Avkios  but  Aov/ctos.  The  Boeotians  still  fiu'ther 
modified  u  to  i.  But  in  the  diphthongs  v  possessed  a  fuller 
sound,  and  the  Roman  transliteration  of  MoCcra  was  Musa. 
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Indo-European  «/'=  Greek  ai,  Latin  ai,:aej  Indo- 

aW(o  aedes,  aestas,  aestus.  European 

alFu>v  aevum. 

aXa-a  aequus. 

Aato's  laevus. 

C  scaevns,  ob-scae(v)nus, 
(       fecaev-ola. 
rat  nae,  ne. 

TrapaC  prae. 

In  originally  unaccented  syllables  ai  becomes  in  Latin  i,  as  Latin  ai  in 
in  m-quiro  beside  qnaero,  ex-lstumo  beside  destumo,  mensis  for^^^^^^^g^ 
mensais.     So  si  as  a  proclitic  is  unaccented,  like  the   Greek 
at,  and  stands  for  an    original    stiai.     Compare  Oscan  svai, 
svae,  Umbrian  sve,  Greek  at,  at^e. 

\ 

Indo-European  «w=  Greek  av,  Latin  an.  indo- 

.  ro         ,1  J  European 

(  taurus  (it  not   a    borrowed  ^^    ^ 

'■"^^"^  I       word). 

iravpos,  TTavot)  paucus,  pauper,  paullum. 

cravxiJ-ov'  aaOeves 

'  saucms. 


Hesych. 
KavXos  caulis. 

yavpos  gaudere. 

Here  we  are  really  dealing  with  du ;  cf.  gdmsus :  but  the  d  is  shortened 
before  the  semivowel  followed  by  a  consonant. 

dpavco  fraus. 

a-ravpos  instaurare. 

av,  aSrt?  autem. 

airo-Xavca  Laverna. 

In  originally  unaccented  syllables  in  Latin  au  becomes  u ; 

fraudor  but  defmclo,  claudo  but  conclusus,  etc. 

Indo-European  ei=  Greek  ct,  Latin  ei,  which  in  early  times  Indo- 
becomes  monophthongous  and  is  written  i.  European 

bciKvvjjLL  deico,  dico. 

KcT/xat  ceivis,  civis. 
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eijui  adeitur,  aditur. 

TTeiOetv  fido. 

In  inscriptions  we  find  ei  used  to  represent  a  long  (close)  e, 

as  in  leigibiis,  ple'ibes,  or  a  long"  (open)  i,  as  in  veivos,faxseis. 

But  these  are  rather  graphic  representations  of  a  particular 

pronunciation  of  the  simple  long-  vowel  than  true  diphthongs. 

Indo-  Indo-European  en  =  Greek  eu,  Latin  ou,  which  becomes  «, 

European    ^^^  sometimes  0  (p.  87). 

A  true  Latin  diphthong  eu  is  only  found  in  the  Leucesie  of 
the  Carmen  Saliare. 

AeuKo'sjOld  Latin  loumen,  Loucina.  Classical  lumen, 

Liicina. 
€va)  uro,  ur-na. 

ev8a)  sudum. 

^euyos  jiigera. 

€-p€vd-oi  rufus,  robigo. 

But  these  words  may  come  from  the  Italian  dialects,  as  a  medial  0  should 
be  represented  in  Latin  by  d  (p.  148). 

T:X^v-(TO[i.ai  plorare. 

So  Ylokvh^vKi^s  is  transliterated  Polouces,  Polluces,  Pollux. 

Indo-  Indo-European  o^'=  Greek  01,  Latin  oi,oe,  which  in  classical 

European   ^-^^g  becomes  ic,  e.  g. 

oivt]  oinvorsei,  oenusj  linns. 

But  in  final  (unaccented)  syllables  oi  becomes  in  Latin  i, 

e.g. 

Toi  is-tl. 

tifnois  equls  from  equois,  equois. 

The  i  of  qui  comes  from  its  accentuation  as  an  enclitic,  si  qui, 
dliqni ;  hi  may  be  on  the  analogy  of  istl,  etc. 

Other  So  far  wc  have  dealt  with  instances  of  diphthongs  which 

thongs.  we  may  assume  to  have  existed  in  the  original  language,  but 
to  these  must  be  added  the  diphthongs  which  arose  from 
changes  of  sound  within  the  limits  of  the  separate  languages. 
In  Greek  for  instance  diphthongs  arose  from  the  coming  to- 
gether of  two  vowels  after  the  disappearance  of  an  intervening 
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spirant  or  semivowel,  and  appear  as  the  result  of  contraction 
and  epenthesis.  The  graphic  representation  of  the  Greek 
diphthongs  so  produced  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  original 
diphthongs,  but  the  sound  was  not  in  all  cases  the  same. 
Thus  the  sound  of  the  original  Greek  diphthongs  ei  and  ov 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  et  and  ov 
which  resulted  from  contraction,  epenthesis,  or  compensatory 
lengthening  (cf.  p.  179). 

From  yav-Lco  we  get  yat'co. 


Kay-LM 

/catco. 

Tiay-Loo 

Ttaioi. 

K.XeF-L- 

kX€l-t6s 

yeveaos 

yivovs. 

linToaio 

LTTTTOLO, 

rpet-e?  rpet?. 

In  all  these  instances  an  intervening  spirant  or  semivowel 
has  disappeared,  leaving  a  diphthong,  either  with  or  without 
contraction  of  the  vowel-sounds  so  brought  together. 

With  the  phenomena  of  Hiatus,  Elision,  and  Contraction  as 
a  whole  we  shall  deal  when  we  treat  of  Sound  Combinations. 

Diphthongs  are  also  the  result  of  t  and  perhaps  y  Epen-  Epen- 
thesis.    Thus  where  a  syllable  ending  in  \,  p,  or  v  is  followed  ^^^^'s- 
by  an  i  sound,  this  t  vanishes  after  palatalising  the  preceding 
syllable  which  itself  develops  an  i  ^  (cf  p.  197)- 
jxeXavLa  iiikaiva. 

Keptft)  Kctpo),  etc. 

In  the   Lesbian  dialect  a  diphthong  with  i  is  developed 
before  s  in  cases  where  a  nasal  has  disappeared.     Other  dia- 
lects show  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  vowel : 
Tovs  Attic  Tovs  Lesbian  rots. 

aKOVcrdvTs      Attic  aKot/cras        Lesbian  aKova-ais. 
To  pass  on  now  from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  diph-  Pronun- 
thongs  to  the  history  of  their  pronunciation  in  Greek,  a  com-  of^(i|°^, 

thongs. 
^  This  infection  of  a  preceding  syllable  by  a  following  vowel  is  common  in 
Anglo-Saxon   (cf.  p.  21),  and  especially  in  Old  Irish  where  the  original  ter- 
mination has   to  be  inferred  from  the  effect   it  has  had   on  the   preceding 
syllable,  e.  g.  Latin  equi,  in  Old  Irish  eich. 

G 
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parison   of  the   different   dialects   at   diflPerent   stages   gives 
the  following  results. 

at.  in  Greek  answers  to  ae  in  Latin,  and  was  the  Greek 
transcription  of  the  Latin  sound. 

In  Boeotian  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  ai  is  repre- 
sented by  ae,  as  can  be  seen  in  such  instances  as  A^crxpdvbas, 
Avaaviae.  Aidprj  for  AWpr]  appears  upon  a  vase  of  unknown 
origin,  but  the  alteration  of  ai  is  probably  due  to  Roman 
influence.  After  the  reception  of  the  Ionian  alphabet  the 
Boeotians  wrote  rj  for  the  diphthong  at.  Thus  for  iTTTrorai, 
t-n-TTorrj  :  for  0rj/3atos,  0et^r/o?.  At  a  still  later  date  the  Boeo- 
tians employed  et  to  represent  this  sound,  as  in  'Adavelos, 
where  the  et  was  pronounced  as  close  e. 

The  same  change  in  all  probability  went  on  in  other 
dialects,  and  is  indicated  by  the  criticism  of  Socrates  in 
Ar.  Nub.  872  : 

Ibov  Kpifxat,  ws  rikidiov  ic^Oey^aTo 
Kol  Tolcri.  )(^e()^e(riv  bLeppvqKOCTLV. 

We  have  an  interchange  of  at  and  ei  in  the  conditional 
particle  in  Homer,  where  et,  eWe,  stand  side  by  side  with  at, 
aWe,  but  in  this  case  the  Oscan  svai  seems  to  point  to  at 
being  distinct  in  origin.  For  Attic  KveCvoo,  (f)deLp(a,  Doric  has 
KTatvio,  (fidaipoo,  at  least  according  to  the  grammarians  (Ahrens 
2.  186).  The  meaning  of  this  interchange  we  cannot 
determine. 

The  Diphthong  et  seems  in  its  pronunciation  to  have 
approximated  to  close  e  as  in  German  See.  In  Ionic  and 
Attic  it  was  still  a  diphthong  at  *the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  afterwards  passed  to  the  e-sound,  and  in  the  third 
century  b.  c.  to  z,  as  it  is  pronounced  now  in  Modern  Greek. 
The  change  is  seen  earliest  in  the  Boeotian  dialect.  Thus 
for  original  et  we  have  t  in  aib(o,  Alvias,  yiruiv. 

In  our  editions  of  the  Greek  authors  many  words  appear  in 
this  later  form,  as  for  instance  rtw  for  retco  and  iixdrtov  for 
elfj-oLTLOv.  The  Doric  etKco  is  older  than  Attic  Xkco,  vd<puv 
than  vi(f)€Lv.  We  can  here  notice  too  that  the  quantity  of  i 
of  the  Homeric  dative  points  to  an  originally  fuller  termina- 
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tion  either  in  -€i  or  -at,  as  for  instance  in  Atavri,  /x?jrt,  Au- 
TTeTijs.  There  is  also  a  variation  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  ending"  of  the  modal  adverbs,  e.g.  ripeixei,  avaLixayTi, 
jueyaAcoo-ri,  and  of  the  penultimate  syllable  in  u)(f)i\€i,a,  ox^eAt'a, 
'Epjuetay,  'Ep/ixeay,  etc.  Attic  has  xiKioi  for  the  x^^'^'ot  of 
Ionic  inserij^tions.  The  Latin  transcription  wavered:  we 
have  Aeneas,  Galatea,  Sigeum,  but  Nilus  and  Chiron. 

An  unexplained  representation  of  the  diphthong  by  e  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Herodotean  d7r<55e£iy,  tSe^a,  etc.  as  well  as  in  the  word  irpeaffvi,  'La,t.2'>ris-cas,  for 
which  in  the  Cretan  dialect  we  have  irpfiayivrdv  as  well  as  npeiyiffTot, 
Trpeiyova,  etc. 

The  sound  of  ol  can  be  represented  by  the  sound  of  English  01. 
loy.  Its  distinction  from  I  can  be  illustrated  by  the  diflPerence 
of  Aot/io?,  Xijuds  as  quoted  in  the  oracle  (Thuc.  ii.  54).  In  old 
Boeotian  inscriptions  we  find  01  represented  by  oe  as  in  Aiww- 
<To^,  Koepavos.  After  the  end  of  the  third  centmy  the  Boeo- 
tians rendered  01  by  v,  althoug-h  they  always  styled  them- 
selves Botcorot.  The  process  of  change  seems  to  have  been 
from  OL  to  VI,  as  in  the  Lesbian  locatives  rvlbe,  tt-^Xvl,  which 
come  in  Sappho,  after  which  it  passed  to  it.  The  progress  of 
itacism  has  led  to  modern  Greek  i. 

The  long  diphthongs  d^,  ei,  oi,  were  not  in  all  probability  Long  diph- 
frequent  in  Indo-European.  In  the  Greek  at,  rjL,  cot,  the  first  °^^^" 
component  is  long  and  in  the  later  MSS.  i  was  written  under- 
neath^ as  in  a,  jj,  o).  The  long  diphthongs  are  original  in 
the  datives  tinrooL,  ixovadi :  elseAvhere  they  have  arisen  through 
the  lengthening  of  short  vowels,  e.g.  alaOavoixai,  •^arOofxrjv, 
Xeyets,  and  subj.  \eyrjs.  In  the  first  century  B.C.  the  second 
component  was  no  longer  sounded  in  the  Attic,  and,  as  was 
already  the  practice  in  other  dialects,  was  no  longer  written. 
Ealse  analogy  has  led  to  the  subscrij)tion  of  iota  in  such  in- 
stances as  ovTU),  d'7rt(r(cr)a),  Trporepco.  These  original  ablatives 
or  instrumentals  were  understood  to  be  datives  and  so  the 
iota  subscript  was  added  in  the  manuscripts. 

The  union  of  the  long  hard  vowels  a,  rj,  on  with  the  semi- 
vowels V  in  a  diphthong  can  be  seen  in  vavs.  Epic  vr]vs, 
Latin  ndvis,  where  the  a  was  originally  long.  Attic  has 
shortened   the    long  a  of  this   diphthong  in  Oavixa,  eKuvaa, 

G9 
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Similar  shortenino-  has  taken  place  in  the  words  Zevy,  Sk. 
di/dus,  and  /3ous,  Sk.  gdus,  Doric  ^w?. 

In  the  augmented  tenses  of  verbs  beginning  with  ev  we 
have  T]v-,  as  in  r\vpov,  rjvha. 

The    sound   cav  which  comes    in  covtos  (E.  396),  and  the 

covTos,  aecovTov,  etc.  of  Herodotus  is  the  result  of  Crasis  and 

is  not  original.     Its  appearance  in  the  forms  6oivixa,  OcovixdCco, 

is  peculiar  to  Herodotus. 

Short  diph-      In  the  short  diphthongs  av,  ev,  we  probably  have  the  u- 

ov.  (V.         sound  full  and  not  narrowed  and  modified  as  in  v  \f/t,k6v. 

In  Ionic  inscriptions  eo  replaces  eu,  but  eo  as  one  sound  by 
synizesis  is  a  close  neighbour  of  the  diphthong  ev. 

On  the  other  hand  ev  replaces  eo  in  such  instances  as 
■jTotevvTai,  KaroiKevvToiv  in  Ionic.  The  difference  between  the 
two  becomes  almost  a  mere  question  of  orthography.  Simi- 
larly we  also  find  on  Ionic  inscriptions  av  represented  by  ao. 

av,  ev  have  had  a  common  development.  The  second  com- 
ponent vowel  has  become  consonantal  till  finally  in  Modem 
Greek  the  two  diphthongs  are  sounded  av-  and  ev-  before 
sonants,  af-  and  ef-  before  surd  sounds. 

In  such  words  as  Katu>  for  Kay-toi,  and  tto^co  for  iray-ioi,  the  v 
after  becoming  consonantal  disappeared.     In  Alexandria  the 
V  was  regarded  as  a  spirant;  so  Aa/3t8,  e.g.  for  Aavib,  would 
seem  to  show. 
ov.  The  diphthong  ov  passed   in    the  fourth  century  to   the 

sound  of  il.  Older  than  this  change  is  the  alteration  of  ov 
to  o. 

V  ttAu  ^TtXovu)  passes  to  ttAwo). 
\/  sni  peco  but  pcaoixaL. 

V  X.U  )(eco  but  x^wojuat. 

»■■'•  The    combination    vc    stands   apart    from   the    diphthongs 

proper,  as  its  components  are  both  soft  vowels  or  semivowels. 
In  Homer  it  appears  with  diaeresis  in  avt,  bpvt,  but  as  a 
single  sound  in  veKVL,  -nX-qQvl,  etc. 

The  same  sound  occurs  in  p.vla  and  the  fern.  sing,  of  the 
part.  perf.  act.  Before  a  consonant  the  combination  was  not 
allowed,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Homeric  optatives,  eKbvfxev 
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(n,  99)  and  haivvro  (H.  66^) ;  sometimes  it  was  even  disallowed 
before  a  vowel,  as  in  avabw]  (t.  377). 

The   Latin  lang-uag-e,  as   we  find  it  in  classical  times,  is  History  of 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  diphthong-s  proper.     The  only  one  *?J^  *^'P^' 
which  survives  is  an,  and  even  here  we  find  a  strong*  ten-  Latin, 
dency  to  substitute  a  simple  sound  for  the  diphthong-.    In  the 
time   of  Cicero  for  instance  some  branches  of  the  Claudian 
gens  called  themselves  Clodii,  while  others  still  retained  the 
more  archaic  spelling-  of  the  name. 

The  original  diphthong-  al  is  frequent  in  the  oldest  Latin  Ai. 
inscriptions  and  survives  even  in  those  of  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  both  in  the  body  of  a  word  and  also  in  the  suf- 
fixes of  cases.  In  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios, 
e.g-.  (b.c.  250-150  circ),  we  find  aidilis,  aide  (aedein),  Gnaivod 
[Guaeo),  quairatis ;  but  side  by  side  with  the  last  form  in  the 
same  inscription  we  find  aeiate.  That  this  form  ai  however 
was  originally  dissyllabic  is  proved  by  its  scansion  in  the 
older  poets  (e.g.  magndi  rei  jmblicai  gratia,  Plant.  3Iil.  103  ; 
a  scansion  which  became  a  traditional  archaism  in  poetry,  e.  g-. 
Ae7i.  3.  354,  6.  747)  and  by  the  fact  that  the  second  com- 
ponent of  the  diphthong-  is  represented  sometimes  in  inscrip- 
tions by  ei  (e.g.  conquaeisivi).  The  diphthong-  passed  into  the 
monophthong-  about  B.C.  200-150,  and  was  written  ae  ;  but 
the  spelling  ai  long  survived,  especially  in  the  legal  style, 
though  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent  in  the  ordinary 
language  any  difference  in  pronunciation. 

In  the  few  cases  where  ai  occurs  in  classical  Latin  it  repre- 
sents not  an  original  diphthong  but  the  result  of  a  contrac- 
tion, e.g.  maior  from  maJiior,  aio  from  aJiio.  In  originally  unac- 
cented syllables  ai  (ae)  becomes  i,  e.g.  incido  (caedo)  (v.  p.  79). 

The  diphthong  an  may  either  represent  an  original  diph-  Au. 
thong  or  be  a  secondary  product.     In  this  latter  case  it  is  the 
regular  representative  of  an  original  021,  as  for  example  : 
oFis  avilla. 

oFtcovos  avis,  autumo. 

Formed  from  adi.*autumus{c{.maritumus)  originally  used  of  augury;  cf.  ofiofiai. 
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XovM  lavo. 

TTToica  paveo. 

ous  auris. 

Koeco  caveo. 

Koos  cavus. 

6o6s  faveo. 

The  alternation  of  ati  with  3  may  be  a  relic  of  the  original 
on,  e.g.  lomentum,  lotus  \  osjncor,  oricilla ;  claudicat,  {clodicat, 
Cic.  de  Or.  2.  61);  cf.fn/sira  [fraiis). 

On  the  other  hand  Latin  mi  is  often  developed  from 
an  original  0.     Thus  we  find 

cautes  but  cos,  cotes ;   cf  catus^  Indo-European  kdtos. 
plaudo  beside  plodo.     The   compounds    explodo,  etc.  show 
that  the  5  is  original,  as  au  in  composition  becomes  u  (claudo, 
concludo). 

ausculum,  etc,  beside  6s,  osculum,  Sk.  as  ;  cf  aureae,  auriga 
(also  origa),  ostium  (also  austium). 
Cauda,  caudex  beside  coda,  codex, 
aula  beside  olla. 

Claudius,  claudus,  beside  Clodius  {Kkahapos  ?). 
fauces  but  focale,  suffocare. 
Plautus  but  Plotius,  semiplotia. 

Haurio  may  be  connected  with  KaTavcai,  KaOamai  (Hesych.\  (^avcrrrip 
{Aesch.  Frag.  355%  but  in  composition  we  have  dehorire.  Others  suppose  the 
stem  to  be  ghos-,  Sk.  ghas,  seen  in  hasta  \  cf.  '  latus  hasta  Aaurire.'  (Cf. 
K.  Z.  xxviii.  157.  sq.) 

^ut  fautus,  cantus,  not  *fofus,  ^cotus.  That  au  was  not  the 
same  in  pronunciation  as  0  is  proved  by  the  story  in  Suet. 
Vesp.  22.  Mestrius  Florus  a  Consular  having  pronounced 
plaiistra  as  plostra  was  greeted  the  next  day  by  Vespasian 
as  Flaurus  ^. 

Au  is  the  most  stable  of  the  Latin  diphthongs,  but  never- 
theless began  very  early  to  pass  into  the  sounds  0  or  u.  In 
one  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  we  have,  we  find  the  form  Tola 
for  Paula.  We  may  compare  the  representation  of  av  in 
Greek  by  ao  (Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  §  118). 

*  In  the  common  language  au  was  often  corrupted  to  o  without  any 
philological  justification,  e.  g.  Grum  for  attram,  where  au  is  original  (cf.  ^^ws, 
Sk.  ausas). 
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In  originally  unaccented  syllables  au  becomes  u  in  exauso, 
concludo  ;  but  oe  in  oboedio.  For  this  diphthong*  in  combi- 
nation with  other  sounds  cf.  p.  189. 

The  diphthong  ei  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  with  Ei. 
a  sound  midway  between  e  and  I,  and  with  one  or  other  of 
these  sounds  it  early  became  identified.  Only  in  the  earliest 
inscriptions  is  it  to  be  taken  as  a  true  dij)hthong ;  elsewhere 
it  is  merely  a  graphic  representation  of  e  or  l.  Lucilius 
attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  use  of  ei  and  I,  but  they 
were  not  observed  (Ritschl  Op.  4.  376),  and  practically  even 
in  the  very  earliest  inscriptions  we  find  i  and  ei  side  by  side. 
So  great  is  the  confusion  between  the  three  sounds  ei,  i,  e,  or 
rather  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another  in  pronunciation, 
that  we  find  ei  used  to  represent  e,  I,  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  trace  of  an  original  diphthong  (e.g.  decreivit, 
audeire).  The  confusion  even  extends  to  the  short  vowels,  so 
that  we  find  i?n_peiriu?n,  heicce  ;  and  in  many  instances  we  get 
the  same  form  indifierently  with  «?,  i,  ei,  e.g.  heri,  here,  Jierci 
(Ritschl  Op.  2.  622). 

In  meio,  peior  the  diphthong  is  the  result  of  a  contraction 
{meihio,  jjeiior). 

The  diphthong  eu  only  appears  in  the  single  instance  of  Eu. 
Leucesie  in  the  Carmen  Saliare.     Elsewhere,  according  to  an 
invariable  Latin  law,  it  becomes  ou  and  then  later  ii. 

The  rules  for  the  change  of  an  original  eu  in  Latin  are  as 
follows : 

1.  En  invariably  becomes  on. 

2.  Before  a  vowel  this  ou  remains  unchanged:  e.g.  novns: 
vios,  novem  :   ewea,  moveo  :   a}XiV(a,  ovare  :   ^va^oii,  lov-is  :   Zivs. 

3.  Before  a  consonant  it  becomes  tl,  e.g.  AevKto?,  Lovicios 
(inscriptions)  Zi7a«*  :  (evy^a,  jHf/era  :  aix€voi),mi(tare  :  nundbuie, 
(jiovem,  nourn). 

An  eu  in  Latin,  where  not  the  result  of  contraction,  repre- 
sents an  original  nghu ;  e.  g.  levis :  ikaxvs,  brevis :  fipa^vs 
(Indo-European  highu-,  brnghu-). 

Neuter,  neutiquam,  neu,  ceu,  seu  are  only  the  result  of  an 
abbreviated  pronunciation  of  ne-Utiquam,  etc. 
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For  the  diphthong-  in  unaccented  syllables,  etc.  v.  p.  187. 
Oi,  This  diphthong-   existed  in   early   Latin   and   survived  to 

the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.  in  the  formal  and 
archaic  style,  e.g.  oina,  moincijneis  in  the  Zex  Thor'ia.  But 
just  as  a'l  became  ae,  so  oi  became  oe,  and  this  latter  dij)hthong 
survived  in  the  time  of  Cicero  in  the  archaic  style  (e.g.  de 
Ler/g.  iii.  §§  6-1 1  we  find  ploera,  oenns,  coerari,  oesiis)  and 
always  in  some  words  [foedus,  poena,  Poeni,  Coelius) ;  oe  pro- 
nounced as  a  modified  German  0,  then  sunk  in  most  words  to 
ii,  but  we  find  moen'ia  and  munia,  poeyiire  and  pimire  side  by 
side,  and  always  poena,  Poeniis  ;  cf.  ohoedire.  The  change 
may  be  paralleled  by  the  change  ot,  oe,  v,  of  the  Boeotian 
dialect  (Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  §  114). 

In  some  few  words  (e.g.  fidxis,  vicus,  vinum)  an  original  oi 
may  have  become  ^  by  an  alteration  of  oi  to  ei,  but  of  these 
vicus,  vinum  may  be  borrowed. 

The  diphthong  oe  results  from  a  contraction  in  coe2n  {co-epi), 
coettis  {co-ifus). 
Ou.  The  diphthong  011  in  Latin  never  represents  an  original 

ou,  that  is  an  ou  existing  before  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Latin  language.  That  diphthong,  if  ever  existing  at  all  in 
Latin,  is  represented  by  u. 

Bodies  for  example  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
dialects  ;  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere,  the  initial  consonant  in 
pure  Latin  can  only  be  v  representing  Indo-European  g 
initial  before  a  vowel. 

Ovis  is  similarly  borrowed  ;  the  ti'ue  Latin  form  is  *avis  ^, 
which  survives  in  avilla,  avena  (sheep-grass). 

This  ou  representing  an  original  eu  when  accented  is  kept 
before  vowels,  in  which  case  the  second  element  of  the  diph- 
thong becomes  consonantal,  but  in  unaccented  syllables  it 
sinks  to  u  ;   so  novus  beside  denuo,  moiiui  [  =  mone-Mi). 

The  old  forms  sovo,  soveis  of  the  inscriptions  b}?^  the  side  of 
suus,  tuus  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  original  exist- 

'  Ovis  instead  of  avis  may  possibly  be  due  to  an  assimilation  to  lovis. 
Avilla,  avena  may  come  from  the  stem  aa-  in  agnus. 
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ence  of  two  parallel  stems,  so  that  kos  {seuos)  corresponds  to 
sovos,  OS  {(tFos)  to  situs. 

Before  consonants  this  ou  becomes  f(  or  d,  the  latter  being 
apparently  a  latter  formation  ;  e.g.  the  regular  participle  of 
moueo  is  ^mufus,  which  appears  in  mutare  ;  mdhisis  a  later  for- 
mation with  the  vocalisation  of  the  finite  verb.  So  we  have 
bobus  and  bP.bits,  opUlo  and  v.pilio,  roh'igo  and  rvMgo  (e-peu^-oj}. 
Tabulating  our  results  we  find  : 

Latin  eu       =  original  ngliu. 
au  {p)  =  original  au,  ou. 
dif(H)  =  original  eu. 

The  semivowels  of  the  Indo-European  alphabet  are  i,  «,  r,  The  Semi- 

7  vowels. 

i,  m,  n. 

The  characteristic  of  a  semivowel  is  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  plays  the  part  of  a  vowel,  i.e.  it  is  capable  of 
forming  a  syllable  by  itself  either  with  or  without  accom- 
panying consonants,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  a  consonant, 
that  is,  it  possesses  no  proper  sound  of  its  own  but  combines 
with  a  vowel  proper  to  form  a  syllable. 

For  example  in  the  word  ireiOco  the  t  is  consonantal.  It  has 
no  proper  and  independent  sound  of  its  own  but  acts  only,  to 
adopt  De  Saussure's  term,  as  'a  sonantic  coefiicient'  of  the 
proper  vowel  e.     (Cf.  De  Sauss.  p.  8.) 

But  in  the  thematic  aorist,  e.  g.  e-irid-o-v,  which,  as  we  Expulsion 
have  seen  (p.  57),  in  the  case  of  roots  containing  e  in  the 
present  stem,  is  regularly  formed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  e, 
the  I  appears  no  longer  accompanied  by  another  vowel  but 
stands  by  itself  between  two  consonants.  Ij)so  facto  it  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  coefficient  glide-sound  to  e,  but  becomes  fully 
and  independently  vocal. 

What  happens  in  the  stems  Tret^-,  ttlO-,  with  the  semivowel 
t.  happens  also  in  the  stems  (fxvy-,  cf)vy-  (of  (f)evyco,  ^(j)vyov), 
^N^th  the  semivowel  u. 

With  regard  to  these  semivowels  ?,  «,  we  may  say 
generally  that  when  appearing  between  two  consonants  they 
are  autophthongous  or  fully  vocal :  when  following  a  vowel 
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they  are  symphthongous  or  merge  with  the  preceding  vowel 
into  one  sound  called  a  diphthong ;  when  coming  between  a 
consonant  and  a  vowel  they  are  fully  consonantal^. 
1  and  u  consonantal  are  in  this  book  written  i,  u. 
Liquids  Now  r,  I,  m  and  n  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as 

Na8ala  ^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^*  happens  in  the  one  case,  happens  also  in  the 
other.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  57),  that  as  from  TretSco 
we  get  a  strong  or  thematic  aorist  eiriOov,  and  from  iriXo^ai  a 
thematic  aorist  e-TrX-o'jurjv,  both  alike  characterised  by  the  loss 
of  e  in  the  stem,  so  from  bepK-ojxai,  KA.e7r-Tw,  ^Trey^-oo  (cf. 
•nivd-os  and  Treto-Ojuat  for  ir^vQ-aoiiai)  we  ought  to  get  by 
expulsion  of  the  e  the  thematic  aorists  ^k-irvd-ov,  *k-KKiT-ov, 
^k-hpK-ov.  Now  this  last  form  we  do  actually  find  in  San- 
skrit. We  have  there  a  form  ddrcam,  corresponding  exactly 
to  (bpKov,  and  we  know  that  the  liquids  r,  I  in  Sanskrit  have 
under  certain  circumstances  the  value  of  vowels  ;  that  is,  they 
form  a  syllable  by  themselves  without  the  addition  of  any 
written  vowel.  From  the  stem  darh,  e.  g.  we  get  d-da-drh- 
a-nta,  from  the  stem  par  we  get  pi-pr-mds,  etc.,  where 
r  represents  the  liquid  with  the  value  of  a  vowel,  and  where 
the  liquid  is  no  longer  a  consonant,  but  is  fully  and  indepen- 
dently sonant. 
Liquid  Brugmann  and  his  followers  have  sufficiently  justified  the 

Sonants,  hypothesis  that  this  liquid  sonant  is  not  a  special  development 
of  Sanskrit,  but  existed  as  such  in  the  original  Indo-European 
language,  and  that  traces  of  it  are  found  in  all  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  family.  But  while  in  Sanskrit  the  vowel- 
sound  of  the  liquid  is  never  written,  in  the  other  languages  it 
is  written.  This  liquid  sonant,  the  sound  of  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  indefinite,  found  no  peculiar  equivalent  in 
the  alphabets  of  the  different  nations  :  each  represented  it  by 
that  vowel,  or  combination  of  vowels,  which  it  seemed  to 
them  most  to  resemble.  When,  therefore,  we  find  in  Greek 
Kapbi-a,  in  Latin  cordis,  in  Gothic  /lairto,  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  a  Greek  a  answers  to  a  Latin  0  and  Gothic  ai,  but, 

'   In  such  cases  as  vTjt,  aOrft-q,  etc.  the  semivowels  do  not  really  immediately 
follow  the  vowel,  an  intermediate  sound  having  dropped  out,  e.  g.  vrjfi. 
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looking-  to  the  Sanskrit  hrdi,  we  must  suppose  that  the  varia- 
tion of  vowels  in  the  three  languages  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  vowel-sound  of  the  liquid  sonant,  not  finding  its  exact 
equivalent  in  any  alphabet,  was  differently  represented  in 
each. 

The  liquid  sonants  (/,  f)  are  thus  represented  in  the  different 
languages  with  which  we  are  concerned  : 

r  =  Sk.  _/  Gk.  ap,  pa  Lat.  or. 

/  =  Sk.  r  Gk.  a\,  ak         Lat.  ol,  \il. 

But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  eventually,  at  any  rate,  the 
Greek  aX,  e.  g.,  as  the  graphical  representation  of  a  sonant, 
differed  in  pronunciation  any  more  than  in  writing  from  a\ 
representing"  an  original  al. 

In  those  cases  w^here  we  have  only  one  language  to  go  by,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  be  certain  whether  that  combination  of 
letters  which  may  represent  a  liquid  sonant  does  actually  stand 
for  it  in  any  given  case,  and  not  rather  for  an  original  vowel 
plus  an  original  consonant.  Where,  however,  the  same  stem 
in  a  corresponding  formation  or  inflexion  is  found  in  a  kin- 
dred language,  the  agreement  or  non-agreement  of  the  vowel 
is  a  sure  test.  The  Greek  aAAo?,  e.g.  (for  dAtos)  compared 
with  the  Latin  alius,  shows  by  the  agreement  of  the  vowels 
that  both  correspond  to  an  original  atwe :  the  Greek  Kaphia, 
as  compared  with  the  Latin  cordis,  shows  by  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  vowels  that  both  correspond  to  an  original 
krdi-. 

o 

The  existence  of  nasal  sonants  is  more  h3q5othetical.     Liquid  Nasal 
sonants  exist  as  such  in   Sanskrit :  nasal  sonants  have  left    °^^"  ^' 
slight  trace  of  their  nasal  character  even  in  that  language. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  following  words  out  of  many  that 
might  be  given  leaves  little  doubt  on  the  subject: 


Taro'i 

Sk, 

,  tat  a 

Lat. 

-tentus. 

l3aT6s 

gat  a 

-veutus. 

(avT6)ixaTos 

matd 

(com)mentus. 

o-vojxa 

7iama 

nomen. 

kirTa 

saptd 

septem,  etc. 

Evidently  that  which  happened  in  the  case  of  the  liquid 
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sonants  has  happened  here  :  only  that  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek 
the  nasal  has  disappeared,  leaving"  no  trace  of  itself  whatever, 
and  being-  represented  solely  by  the  vowel-sound  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  raros,  tatd,  -tentus  must  all  go  back  to 
an  original  tnio,  where  n  represents  the  nasal  sonant.  In 
these  cases,  therefore,  there  is  no  trace  whatever  left  of  the 
nasal  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  but  it  is  simply  represented  by 
its  accompanying  vowel-sound.  In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  the  consonantal  and  the  vowel-sound  of  the  sonant  are 
represented  in  writing",  and  the  result  en  is  not  distinguishable, 
except  by  inference  from  connected  words,  from  an  original 
vowel  plus  an  original  consonant. 

The  representatives  of  the  nasal  sonants  («,  m)  in  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  as  follows : 

n    =:  Sk.  a  Gk.  a,  av  Lat.  en. 

o  ^ 

m  =  Sk.  a  Gk.  a,  a\i  Lat.  em. 

The  special  treatment  of  the  sonants  in  various  combinations 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under  the  respective  letters. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  have 
their  representatives  in  modem  languages. 

When  we  say  '  My  father  is  old'  ''My  ankle  is  ktirt,'  ^Pad- 
dhigfon  Station^  '  Give  them  a  book,''  the  words  '■father,  '  ankle^ 
are  dissyllabic,  '  Paddington '  is  trisyllabic,  '  them '  forms  a  syl- 
lable. But  in  no  case  is  any  definite  vowel  heard  in  the  final 
syllable :  the  syllables  are  formed  by  the  trilling  of  the 
liquids,  and  the  grunting  of  the  nasals.  The  sounds  might 
more  properly  be  represented  hj  fathr,  ankl,  Padd'mgtn,  thm. 

So  in  French,  e.g.  theatre  is  trisyllabic,  but  the  last  syllable 
is  only  the  liquid  sonant,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  words 
like  edel  in  German. 

The  Semi-  As  will  be  seen  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Ablaut 
vowels  as  ^p  223),  the  quantity  of  i  or  u  in  any  syllable  depends  upon 
the  accent  of  the  word  in  which  they  occur.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  group  i  and  u  as  sonants  along  Avith  the  hard 
vowels  a,  e,  0,  but  in  consideration  of  the  twofold  nature  of  their 
functions  we  have  preferred  to  deal  with  them  separately. 
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Indo-European  ^  =  Greek  i,  Latin  X :  Indo-Euro- 

pean I. 


bUt] 

in-dic-are. 

i-TXlO-OV 

fid-es. 

Fib-elv,  Fib- 

■pLs,  Flo-- 

-TOOp 

vid-eo. 

i-FlK-TOV 

vic-em. 

ri-FiO^Fos 

vidu-us. 

[XlVvOcLV 

minuere. 

-LKOS 

-icus. 

afji(f)C 

ambi-. 

CTTLK-TOS 

in-stig'-are. 

kUlv 

ci-ere. 

l-AlTT-Oy 

re-lic-tus. 

-to? 

-ius. 

IfiaXid  (measure  of  meal, 

Hesych.) 
Flov 

i  simila,  sim: 
viola. 

tv  (^avTi]v'  KvTTpLOi  Hesyeli.)  i-s. 

With  IV  the  Cyprian  for  air^v  and  avrov  we  may  compare  the  demonstra- 
tive -t  of  ovTwa-i,  or  else  it  answers  to  crfiv. 

TTpod-iTos  red-itus. 

In  X)(voi  the  guttural  has,  as  often,  been  aspirated  before 

the  nasal,     ixyos  possibly  answers  to  imago  for  ihnago*. 

Indo-European  I  =  Greek  t,  Latin  i  :  Indo-Euro- 

^  _  pean  i. 

fis  vis. 

et/xei'  (eo--t//ey)  .    s-imus. 

Fplyos  or  (Tplyos  frigus. 

6Xij3(i}  af-flig-ere. 

di,yydv(o{  \^d/<ilgwii]i  pre-  |  /. 

sent  stem  nasalised)  i 

Fios  (for  Flaos  cf.  Flao-       \ 

r  , ,  >  virus,  virosus  (vii-ouentus). 

revT-s,  toet?  J  v  / 

Flrea  vitex,  vitis,  viere,  vimen. 

iOapos  Idus (properly 'the full  moon'). 

Hesychius  gives  WapaTs,  which  has  a  number  of  senses;  in  the  sense  of 
iea0ap6s  the  word  comes  in  the  Anthology  xv.  22  Kpavav  idapav.  Hesychius 
also  gives  iQap-   ev6iojs,  which,  according  to  Cobet,  is  for  Homeric  d$ap. 
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kKlvo),  kXltvs  clivus,  inclino,  Clitumnus. 

Kvl(Ta  nidor. 

TTLCOV,  TTT'UO)   (^    TTtVj^O).)         pituita. 

Kplfxa  crimen, 

l^os  viscus. 

Indo-Euro-      Indo-European  w  =  Greek  v,  Latin  H  : 
pean  ti.  ^      , 

Qvyov  jugum. 

(pvyrj  fuga. 

jxvla  (for  [jLvcr-i^a]  musca. 

nrvdixriv  (for  (})v9fxriv)         fundus  (for  fud-nus). 
The  initial  aspirate  oi<pv6^irjv  ohanged  according  to  Grassmann's  law  of  dis- 
similation (cf.  p.  174). 

Tvix^oi  tumere. 

vTTo  sub. 

virip  super. 

As  the  Sk.  upa,  npari  show  no  initial  spirant,  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms 
are  probably  for  k^-virS,  k^-vnep,  with  the  e  of  the  first  compound  lost  before  the 
accented  syllable. 

bv(i),  bvo  duo. 

Xvxvos  lue-erna. 

(-pv9p-6s  ruber 

Kkveiv  eluere. 

kAuto's  inelutus. 

Indo-Euro-      Indo-European  u  =  Greek  v,  Latin  H  : 

yXvipoi  g-lubo. 

dvjxos  fumus. 

TTvp  purus. 

fjLVs  mus. 

vvv  nun-c. 

(TKVTos  scutum. 

VS,  (TVS  sus. 
The  retention  of  the  initial  <r  in  Greek  may  be  due  to  assimilation. 

'S.Tpvixdiv  Rumo. 

This  is  the  old  name  of  the  Tiber ;  the  root  is  ^sreu ;  cf.  Eng. 
stream. 
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C^V^ 

jus. 

IXVOi 

mutus. 

TTvOoi 

puteo. 

Pov-\v-t6s. 

so-lii-tiis 

Indo-European  ?,  at  the  beginning'  of  a  word,  appears  in  Semi- 
Greek  as  the  rough  breathing,  in  Latin  as  J  :  Conso- 
ls                          Sk.  1/ds.  ^^°*«- 
vjueT?,  vjujues           Sk.  ytisma. 
va-jxCvri                    Sk.  yudh-. 
rjirap                      Sk.  ydkri            Lat.  jeeur. 

Initial    aspiration   in    Greek   is   frequently   irregular   (cf. 

P-  173)- 

This  semi-consonantal  i  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
spirant  j,  which  ajipears  initially  in  Greek  as  (,  though  in 
Sanskrit,  Latin  and  English,  original  j?"  is  represented  by  the 
same  letter  as  i,  e.  g. 

Sk.  yugdm  ^vyov  jugum  yoke. 

&pa  year, 

ydkrt  rjirap  jecur. 

Answering  to  Sk.  VynJ  (offer)  we  have  in  Greek  ciy-ios ;  answering  to  Sk. 
Vi/cfs  (be  heated)  we  have  Greek  ^eco. 

In  Greek  Zevs  the  Z  originated  in  an  original  di-.  cf. 
Sanskrit  dydus,  Latin  lov-is,  Dies-piter. 

Indo-European  i  between  two  vowels  fell  out  in    Greek 
after  all  vowels  except  v,  e.  g.  : 
bFcLos    =  heos, 
bebFoia  =  Set'Sco  (cf.  p.  20). 
ri/xaio)  =  ri/xao). 
^6\ei(o  =  (fitXia). 
br]\oi(a  ^  brj\6oi. 

Kiiarai  should  pass  to  Kfarai,  but  on  the  analogy  of  Ktiiiai  the  form  Kelarai 
is  kept  as  well  as  the  correct  form.     This  word  really  represents  Kfimai. 

Consonantal  t  appears  instead  of  t  in  certain  words  where 
the  diphthong  in  the  interior  of  a  word  appears  metrically  as 
short,  e.  g. : 
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N.  275'  oii8'  aper-qv  olos  ecrcrt  (otos  =  o-tos). 

2.   105.    ToloS  €b>V  olos  OVTLS  'A}(ai(OZ;  \aXKO)(^lT(aVO}V. 

n.  235'   avtTrroTToSe?  xaixauvvai  (  =  x^a/j,a-iei;i'at). 
u.  379-  efiTrdiov  (=  eixira-LOv). 
The  I,  instead  of  forming-  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  plays  the  part  of  initial  consonant  to  the  succeeding 
syllable. 

This  consonantal  t  also  appears  in  the  so-called  shortening 
of  a  diphthong  in  hiatus,  e.  g.    avbpa  [xoi  evveirc    (=  avbpa 
jLto-i  €VveTT€),  b.  429  AlyvirTtrj,    B.  ^^y  'loriataz',  B.  811   eori 
8e  rts  TTpoTTapoide  iroXios  alirela  Kokcavr],  B.  415  brjCoio. 
u.  u  becomes  I,  -Icov  of  comparatives  =  -ucov,  Sanskrit  -lyams. 

And  in  presents  like  Ibiin  (Hom.  IbXov  v.  204),  Kovtoi,  fxrjvia) 
(B.  7^9)5  '^^Kico  (Soph.  P/iil.  697)  TToAi/s  8'  cti'eKTyKtei'  Ibpm 
(N.  705)  the  -tco  stands  for  -itco. 

Such  explanations,  however,  both  of  the  shortening  of 
diphthongs  and  the  alternation  of  I  and  t  are  to  be  regarded 
as  hypothetical. 
Consonan-  The  consonantal  ti  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in  Greek 
tai  ]im  from  the  digamma,  the  spirant  sound  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  v,  English  w.  There  is  nothing  like  the  criterion 
given  in  the  case  of  consonantal  i  by  the  distinction  between 
initial  C  {=  spirant  j)  and  the  rough  breathing  (=  i)  in 
Greek.  U  will^  therefore,  be  better  treated  under  the  head  of 
the  spirants  ;  but  we  give  a  few  instances  below  where  it 
appears  as  v. — 

raXavpivos  for  raka-Fpivos. 
avLaxos  for  a-FiFaxos  :  cf.  Fi-Fay^-7]. 
avepvaav  for  a-Fep-vaav. 
isfvel.        evXrjpa  for  k-FXr]pa,  Lat.  lora,  Hesych.  avXrjpov. 
ivpvs  for  i-Fpvs,  Sk.  varij/as. 
airavpact)  =  aTT-a-Fpd(o. 
so  aiTovpas  =  airo-Fpas :  cf.  aTTo-cpa-e  [verrere). 

V  veg.   (  av^di'co,  for  a-F^dvco  :  cf.  a-fe'^co,  Lat.  veg-eo. 

V  ug.    \  avyi],  for  d-Fyri :  cf.  vyiris  =  Sk.  t/grd. 

Forms    like    Kovpos   for    KopFos    will    be    explained    later 
(p.  185)- 
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In    Latin  the  semivowels  i  and  u  between  vowels  either  i  ani  u  m 
appear  as  consonants  or  else  disappear  altogether. 

Consonantal  u,  after  an  originally  unaccented  vowel,  appears 
as  V,  as,  for  instance, 


navis      bes 

Ida  (jrre 

ek  vr]os. 

clavis 

)j 

kAtji's. 

scaevus 

(jKaiFos 

laevus 

Xatfo'?. 

aevum 

alfiav. 

(bovis 

^oFos). 

gravis 

^apv9. 

After  accented  vowels  i  and  ic  disappear, 

loere  but  hovdre  corresponding  to  ^ofav. 

So  avia-i-o  becomes  amo,  as  rt/xatco,  rt/^iw. 
mone-i-o  becomes  moneo,  as  (^tAeco,  ^ikQ>. 
aud'i-i-o  becomes  audio,  like  Kr]Kioi,  tSfco. 
congru-i-o  becomes  congnio,  as  (Spvlco,  ^pvui. 

After  the  loss  of  the  semi-consonantal  i,  the  final  vowel  of 
the  stem  is  shortened  before  the  following  vowel,  but  the 
original  quantity  appears,  for  instance,  in  fu-vi-7nus  (Ennius 
in  Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  42.  §  168).  Compare  the  length  of  v  in 
(jivofiev  (Ai*.  Av.  106).  Similar  cases  are  ple-i-oses,  which 
becomes  jpleores  (in  S.  C.  de  Bacch.),  plures  ;  cf.  TrAe-t-ajr. 
So  anre-i-ns  becomes  aureus ;  cf.  \pvai-i-os,  \pvcrf.os.  e-i-o 
becomes  eo  ;  cf.  eijut. 

So  an  original  dliu-i-o  gives  snfjio,  Greek  Ovo),  Ovua,  and 
hlm-i-o  gives  Jio,  Greek  (f)voo  Aeol.  (pvico  and  cplTvo). 

Before  unaccented  vowels  i,  7C  are  consonantal,  even  in 
classical  times  in  poetry.  ffe?i7/a  {-^),  ah'iete  (—^^),  tenuia 
(— ^v^),  and  so  too  m'lluus  or  milvus  indifferently. 

After  consonants  ui,  2^0  become  vi,  vo,  as  ^^/mo  becomes  solvo, 
veluo  becomes  volvo,  suadius  becomes  siiadvis,  suavis. 

The  combinations  a^o,  ou,  eu  have  been  treated  under  the 
diphthongs,  while  those  of  Tie  with  consonants  will  be  treated 
under  Consonantal  Combinations. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  liquid  sonants  have  been  sufficiently  The  liquid 
explained  (p.  57).     We  need  only  repeat  the  law,  that  the  Q^g^^*^  '^ 

H 
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liquids  appear  as  consonants  before  vowels,  as  sonants  before 
consonants.  As  consonants  they  will  be  treated  later  on  ; 
as  sonants  they  appeal-  in  the  following  instances  r=  Gk  ap, 
pa  /=Gk  a\,  Xa.  We  can  classify  them  either,  as  below, 
according  to  the  different  formations  in  which  they  occur,  or 
accordino-  to  the  particular  sounds  before  whi<>,h  they  appear, 


e.  o". 


\i)  Before  consonantal  sounds,  and^at  the  end  of  a  word, 
e.  g.  in  rirpa-Tos,  Trarpa-cn,  rj-nap. 

(2)  Before  l  as  in  airaipo,  (for  (r^ap-t^)>  ^'<«^^'^  (^^^  crKaX^co). 

(3)  As  transitional  sounds  before  sonants  with  a  following 

r  or  I,  e.  g.  ^ap-v^  (/3rp-),  rdX-ds  {rlX-).  ^ 
In  thema-  Liquid  sonants,  classified  according  to  the  formation  m  which 
ticaorists.  ^.  ^^^^^^  appear  in  simple  thematic  aorists  from  present 
stems  containing  p  or  A,  e.g.  pres.  stem  8epK,  thematic  aor. 
ibpaKov  {khpKov).  The  same  sonant  appears  in  the  Homeric 
adverb  {>ir6lpa  for  iTrohrK,  the  Sanskrit  -drc.  k  m  Greek  dis- 
appears at  the  end  of  a  word  (except  in  eK,  ovk),  and  we  have 
vTTobpa  left.  . 

^,pe.  \  kitp^Oero  \  Homeric  forms. 

v  biairpaOieiv  -' 

f  eirapbov  (eTrrbov). 
'^^^  I  cnroTTapbcov,  7rap8r/(rofiai. 

repTT-  TapTT(i>ix€ea  (ttt:-). 

rpe(})-  hpacfyov  {hrcfyov). 

Accordin<.  to  Veitch,  the  form  is  exceedingly  rare,  if  not  doubtful.^  The 
best  MSS.  give  '^rpa^e  (^.  90)  and  '.rpa<p.  5'  k.Bv.^.s  .alai.  O.pa.orr  oyo,r,v.v 
(*  27Q)  So  also  in  B.  661  1Xr,n6x.^os  5'  i.^l  cvv  Tpa<p  evl  ^eyapa>.vnr,>crv,  but 
in'inferior  authorities  we  find  rpA4>V  -,  while  in  T.  201  we  find  osr pa<pr,  ev 
\r,^  'Wa.,s,  which  is  universally  accepted;  cf.  also  A.  222.  The  strong  aor. 
pass.  (Tpd(pT]v  (krr<prjv)  is  common. 

j  ava-Tiap-ds  Hdt.  9.  94. 
776tp-(o  (Trep-io))   I  l^a-'napl]  Lucian  Pise.  51. 

o-Tt'AAco  kaT&kr]V. 

The  very  rare  form  ^<7T(i\07,^  (C.  I.  G.  3053)  i^  a  case  of  false  analogy. 
Ketpo)  (Kep-ico)  Kop^  Hdt.  4.  I  27,  etc. 

^peX.-  ^l^P^Xn^  Anacreont.  31.  26. 
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(for  (p6(pL(o)       j  ^(P^^PVi'  {^(f>dpiv). 


Here  the  liquid  has  become  sonant,  though  not  followed  by  a  consonant  • 
strictly  we  should  have  had  ^f9pr,u,  but  ^^.Odprj:^  is  due  to  the  analoo-y  of 
^cpeap^at  (e<t^er^,at)  and  the  fact  that  in  all  other  forms  of  the  verb  a  ;owel 
appears  before  the  p. 

^Kpayov,  ^hpaixov,  eTrrapov,  eftaXov  have  no  corresponding  pre- 
sent stem  in  e.  The  true  present  of  ^dk\<o,  as  we  shall  see"  later 
on,  appears  in  the  icrb^XXecv  of  the  Arcadian  dialect.  But  the 
existence  of  stems  in  bpep.-,  irrep-  is  vouched  for  by  the  forms 
bp6,xo,,  TTTopos,  where  we  see  the  o  which  regularly  alternates 
with  e  in  the  same  root. 

For  Inrapoy  the  present  Trrdpyvixc  is  only  very  late,  while  the  form  ^r6pco 
which  IS  given  in  Aristotle  Probl.  33.  i.  3,  etc.,  should  rather  be  ,rra,>,  as 
Dindorf  indeed  is  inclined  to  read.  Upon  the  analogy  of  ^pOeipa,  we  are  justi- 
faed  m  reconstructing  ^rdpoj  or  ^raipa.  as  nrelpco  (for  nr.pca.),  when  we  should 
nave  the  regular  series  irrfp-iu,  irropos,  enrapov. 

Of  reduplicated  aorists  we  have  Terdprnro,  which  admits 
of  the  same  explanation  as  Tap-copL^Oa. 

The   perfect  pass.,  like   the  thematic  aorist,  is  regularlv  in  the 
formed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  e.  '   Perfect 

(Tirep-  in  o-Tret'po)  for  cnrep-cco  ^-<T7Tap-rau  ^^'''^^' 

^P'  b€-bap-pevos. 

4>6ep.^  in  4>6dpo,  Heap-p.ai. 

p.ep.  in  pdpoixaL  for  ixep-ioixai  dpaprat  {elprTai). 

The  root  of  /xeipofiai  is  fffifp-,  and  fl^aprai  is  for  aeafxrrai.  Hesvchius 
has  a  gloss  .^^Pparar  u'l^aprm,  and  this  form  shows  a  metathesis  of  the  Hquid 
and  the  insertion  of  a  euphonic  ^,as  in  w-l^-poTov,  fceaTji^-P-pla,  etc.  The  late 
forms  f^e^^apra^  and  f^e^Sprjrac  (Ap.  Rh.  I.  646)  are  on  the  analogy  of  the  per- 
fects with  syllabic  reduplication,  when  the  original  spirant  of  the  root  had 
teen  forgotten  ;  fiefidprjrai,  ^f^oprjfx^vos  owe  their  o  to  the  example  of  Ip^jxopa. 

Kep-  in  Keipco  Khappat. 

ore  A-  in  0-reA.Aw  for  a-TeXico  eo-raXpac. 

^^^^^"  €aTpapp.ai. 

''P^^'  T€dpappai. 

The  real  root  of  this  word  is  Opfcp-,  which  has  become  rpe<p.  in  the  present 
stem  according  to  Grassmann's  law  (p.  174);  the  initial  aspirate  reappears 
wnere  the  second  aspirate  does  not  occur. 

The  present  indie,  of  verbs  in  -jui  is  regularly  formed  with  -^°  ^^^e^ent 

stems. 
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a  long-  vowel  in  tlie  singular,  and  a  short  vowel  in  the  dual 

and  plural,  eg-- 

TiOrifXL,  TidejJiev. 

8t8(o/xt,  bCboiJiev. 
Similarly  from  an  assumed  ^Tn//7reAju6,  Sanskrit  piparmi,  we 
o-et  a  1st  pers.  pi.  'Ki\i.Ti\a\x^v  {TTtix-irl-ixev)  corresponding  to 
the  Sanskrit  piprmds. 

The  Greek  present  actually  in  use  is  mixnXrini,  and  the  ;;  is  not  only  Ionic 
but  Doric.  Thus  in  the  fragments  of  Epicharmus  and  Sophron  we  have 
m>7rXv,  fi'fTTXT/aav,  wX^prjs.  It  is  true  that  Hesychius  gives  vXdOovs-  rrk'^eovs, 
and  that  TrXieovcn  is  read  in  a  corrupt  chorus  of  the  Choephoroe,  585,  but  these 
must  be  regarded  as  bad  Attic  imitations  of  Doric  (cf.  Ahrens  ii.  132,  De 
Sauss.  p.  13).  The  form  mix-nXrjtii  is  by  metathesis  for  m/^rreXfxt.  The  loss 
of  the  e  vowel  in  those  stems  which  show  a  short  vowel  in  their  full  form, 
corresponds  to  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  in  SiSw/xi,  SlSoixev. 

TTilxTTprjixi  for  TTiixTTepixL,  like  -niinrXriixi,  pi.  t: limit pd}X€V. 
This  verb  is  post-Homeric,  and  in  Homer  we  have  nprjeu. 

(jyep.  TTKfipavai.. 

The  word  is  only  found  in  the  compound  la-m<t>pavai  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  5. 
p.  541  b,  II,  but  in  Attic  we  have  eK-fpe-s,  eTr-eia-<ppS),  which  justify  the 
assumption  of  a  root  (t>fp-  answering  to  the  Sk.  bi-bhar-mi  (cf.  Curt.  FerJ.  160, 
Veitch,  p.  611,  De  Sauss.  p.  13). 
In  Verbals  These  verbals,  when  connected  with  pres.  stems  in  e,  show 
'"^  ■■'°'-  the  same  loss  of  e  that  we  have  already  noticed  in  other 
formations.  In  those  roots  which  contain  a  liquid,  the  liquid 
consequently  becomes  sonant  : 

r  bparos  (*.  169). 
^^P-^  \  bapTos  is  late. 

Ketpco  (=  Kep-tto)  Kap-Tos. 

(fyOeipco  (=  (}>6ep-L0i)  (jidap-Tos. 

(j>ip-oo,  verbal  (fxp-Tos,   Sanskrit  b//rfd—4>€pT6s  should 
regularly  be  (papro^ :  eyepro's  is  another  exception. 
Tlie  reduplicated  verb  liWw  has  a  verbal  laXrds  Aesch.  Choeph.  22,  where 
the  reduplication  is  kept  contrary  to  rule. 

(TTTeipo)  (=  o-Trep-to))  (rirapros  (Soph.  0.  C.  1534)- 

From  this  root  is  formed,  with  change  of  accent,  andprov  (cf.  aTreipa). 
In  second-       The  only  presents  showing  a  liquid  sonant  are  those  formed 
Bt'em^s'"^'*'''*  with  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  pure  verbal  stem.    We 
shall  see  later  that  the  expulsion  of  the  e-sound  is  inseparably 
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connected  with  the  phenomena  of  accentuation.  Where  the 
accent  originally  fell  on  the  stem  the  vowel  was  kept :  where 
it  fell  on  the  suffix  the  vowel  disappeared.  Present  stems 
like  Tpi<^-(ii,  which  are  formed  without  a  suffix,  took  the  accent 
on  the  stem  in  the  present  tense,  and  consequently  the  vowel 
was  maintained  throug-hout.  Stems,  on  the  other  hand, 
formed  with  the  suffix  -to,  -te  often  appear  with  the  weak 
root,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  accent  must  have 
fallen  on  the  suffix.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  forms  with 
the  full  root  are  not  less  common  (e.  g.  o-Tretpo)  for  o-Tre/oto) 
beside  a-naipcxi  for  a-jrap-Lca),  and  in  Sanskrit  the  '^fl-class' 
(the  4th  class  of  the  Hindu  Grammarians)  regularly  takes  the 
accent  on  the  stem.  As  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  one  class  is  older  than  the  other. 

The  following  show  the  reduced  form  of  the  root  in  the 
present  stem  (INIej-er,  Gk.  Gr.  p.  11). 

aa-naipui  for  aa-irno. 

uKaiput,  cf.  a-KipTaco  and  crKeppbv  ovra'  crKiprcovTa  Hesych. 

Xatpo),  cf.  grdtvs  [gJirto-),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  xapa, 
XapLS. 

yapyatpoi  and  (pOaipca  (Doric)  uncertain  (Ahrens  3.  t86). 

/SaAAo)  for  /3/(.a). 
The  simple  pres.  comes  in  Arc.  kaSeWoj :  cf.  $fXos. 

TrdAAo)  for  Tr/tco,  compare  iriKas,  and  Latin  pello. 
IdkXd)  for  (n-a-l-to),  Sanskrit  sisarti. 
aWo/j-ai  may  be  for  ahofjoi,  but  the  vowel  of  Lat.  sallo  is  against  this :   the 
sonant  I  would  in  Latin  have  been  represented  by  *sulio. 

baibdWoi  is  a  denominative  from  baihakos. 

(r(f)d\Xo),  cf.  e<T(()r]ka. 

6dA\ef  KaKovpyd  Hesych.  ;  cf.  doleo,  but  also  delere, 

hr]Xi]p.<jiV. 
€\6aip(o  for  exdrLOj,  cf.  i^dpos. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reduction  of  the  root  upon  InNominal 
the  addition  of  suffix  -to  in  the  formation  of  verbal  nouns.         tio™*' 

The  suffix  -ri  goes  along  with  expulsion  of  the  radical  e, 
and  consequent  reduction  of  the  root : 

d/iar-  Sk.  b//rti. 
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Kep-  Kcipcns  late. 

The  original  t  passes  to  a  before  i  according  to  the  Greek  rule. 

ayappCs'  adpoicris  Hesych. 

ayappis  has  been  assimilated  from  a-yapais  for  dyap-ri-s.  The  full  form  of 
the  root  is  found  in  dydpoj  for  dyep-iw.  The  accent  of  dyappis  is  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  the  formation  and  may  be  a  later  corruption. 

(TTeX-  a-Takcns  late. 

hep-  bdpa-Ls  late. 

Exceptions  to  the  above  rule  are  to  be  found  in  the  full 
root  of  such  nouns  in  -crts  (suffix  -rt),  as  Aet\/^ts,  prjcrts,  apurooTLs, 
p^yTts,  but  these  are  confined  to  Greek. 

The  suffix  -u  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  root 
Vmerd  ^pabv-s         Sk.  mrdu. 

The  13  of  the  Greek  is  euphonic,  as  in  BXwaKo:  beside  €fJ.oKov.  Hesychius 
gives  dpXaSias'  j^Scois,  which  admits  of  a  connection  with  Lat.  mollis,  which 
according  to  old  etymology  was  for  molduis. 

TrXarvs  Sk.  2'>T^'li'V,. 

Unless  TtKkOpov  is  related  to  this  root,  there  is  no  cf)rresponding  form  in  e. 

Opaavs,  6ap-(rv-(6ap(rvvu)),  Sanslmt  Vd/ir  ;  cf.  0ep-cririjs. 
Kparvs,  Kapra,  but  comparat.  Kpicrauiv. 
I.-E.  g'V-,  ^apvs,  Sk.  ffiiru,  Lat.  gravis. 

XvKos  for  F\aKos,     Sk.  vrk-a. 
In  this  word  the  change  of  the  vowel  in  Greek  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
spirant  sound  f. 

When  roots  containing"  e  with  a  subsidiaiy  semivowel  are 
used  as  nominative  themes  without  a  formative  suffix,  they 
expel  e  and  reduce  the  root,  as  in  the  Homeric  adverb, 

bepK  VTTO-bpal^K). 

Kapb-ia,  Kpab-Crj. 
Lat.  cord-  shows  a  reduced  root  beside  the  full  form  in  Krjp. 
apKTos     Sk.  rha         Lat.  vrsits  (=  orc-svs). 
kavKavCrj  (X.  325),  cf.  Sk.  srkvam  (corner  of  the  mouth). 

Kavtcavit]  perhaps  for  aXamfavu]  with  v  ejjcn thesis  as  in  ravpos  (cf.  p.  198). 

TTpdo-ov  [irr)  hat.  j:)omim. 

In  nouns  of  relationship  and  nomina  agentis  in  -ter-^  we 
have  the  reduced  stem  in  the  weak  cases  (cf.  p.  299.) 
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ira-Tp-i  Sk.  pi-fr-e  Ij^i.  jid-tr-i. 

ira-Tpa-a-L  pi-ff-su. 

And  in  the  same  way  with  ixri-Tp6.-cn,  avhpa-cn,  dvyarpd-cri. 

In  composition  we  have  the  reduced  form  in  avbpa-irobov, 
but  this  stands  by  itself. 

In  certain  neuter  words  we  find  a  suffix  ;•  or  rt,  e.  ff.  San- 
skrit  ydkrt^  Greek  y\Tiap,  Latin  jeciir. 

An  exception  is  to  be  found  in  ovOap,  for  in  Sanskrit  we 
have  tldhar,  which  shows  that  the  ap  does  not  stand  for  a 
liquid  sonant,  but  for  original  -ar. 

We  have  seen  that  the  liquid  sonants  in  Latin  are  ordi-  Liquid 
narily  represented  by  ol,  or  ;  but  in  the  case  of  ol  the  indeter-  Latin 
minate  vowel  preceding  the  liquid  in  the   majority  of  cases 
became  td,  u  being-  the  vowel  which,  if  there  be  no  preventing- 
cause,  appears  before  I  (p.  71). 

From  the  fact  that  the  Latin  vowel-system  is  less  complete 
than  that  of  the  Greek,  and  that  the  various  forms  from  the 
same  stem  were  far  more  regularly  reduced  to  one  pattern, 
the  sonants  in  Latin  are  at  once  rarer  and  more  difficult 
to  identify.  The  following  instances,  however,  seem  pretty 
certain  ^ : — 

pello  pulsus  (pltd-). 

vello  vulsus. 

per-cello        per-culsus ;     cf.     procul     (procl.)   for 
prockf,  Sk.pm-h-s-ta  (distant). 

sepelio  sepultus. 

mel-  mulsus  (mixed  with  honey). 

per-  Trip-as     porta  Q)rtd). 

Kiipo}  curtus   {fcrto),   corresponding    to   Gk. 

KapTOS. 

cnreipa)  sportula,  from  a  past  part,   sprtos  = 

Gk.  (TTTaprov. 

*  In  the  case  of  those  words  containing  I,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  alternation  of  e  and  u  is  due  to  the  liquid  sonant  or  to  the  merely  pho- 
netic change  by  which  el  becomes  ol  {ul)  in  Latin  everywhere  except  before 
»  or  a  second  I  (p.  189). 
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All  these  are  past  participles  (or  formations  from  the  past 
part,  stem),  taking*  accent  orig-inally  on  the  last. 

Morsiis  would  seem  to  be  for  mrdtus :  the  pres.  should  be 
*merdo  (appearing*  in  Gk.  a-jxepb-vos,  Germ.  Sckmerz,  Eng. 
smart)  :  mordeo  is  a  derived  present  =  {s)7nrdeio,  originally 
accented  after  the  stem  ;  or  mordeo  may  show  the  same  Ablaut 
as  in  (fyopeco  beside  (fiipoo. 

There  is  the  same  difficulty  about  torreo,  liorreo.  The  forms 
in  e  are  seen  in  terra [==.tersa^,  Tipcrojxai,  and  \ep(r6s:  tostus  for 
'^torstns  [trsio-)  probably  shows  the  liquid  sonant,  but  whether 
the  presents  are  new  formations  or  show  the  original  Ablaut  o 
is  doubtful. 

Other  miscellaneous  forms  are — 
cordi-  {krdi-)  Gk.  Kpabta,  Sk.  //nU. 
porrum  for  "^porsum^  Gk.  Trpdaov,  I.-E.  prsd-. 
ursus  for  *orcsiis,    Gk.   apuTos,   Sk.  rha.     The   original 
form  will  be  rho-. 

o 

fortis  is  connected  with  fero,  the  termination  -ti  ori- 
ginally taking-  the  accent. 

sortis,  connected  with  the  root  ser-,  which  appears  in 
ex-sero,  prae-sert-hii,  Gk.  laWoi  =  cn-a-l-uo. 

jeciir,  Gk.  r\T:ap,  Sk.  ydkrt. 

The  declension  of  this  word  will  be  discussed  later  here  ;  it  will  be  enough 
to  observe  that  the  r  only  appears  in  the  nominative :  the  oblique  cases  are 
formed  from  a  stem  jei-»-,  Latin  yeci?«5.  The  iorm  Jecinoris  is  the  result  of 
a  confusion  of  the  two  stems. 

mollis  for  mldids-,  Gk.  p.aXO-aKo'i  (nld-anos). 

For  connection  with  ppaSis  (for  firSv-s),  which  better  explains  the  a  which 
we  must  suppose  in  the  primitive  form,  cf.  p.  102. 

gravis  for  *grovis. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  Latin  av  represents  an  original  ov.  But  this 
*grovis  is  itself  the  resultof  a  metathesis  and  is  for  *gorvis.  The  metathesis  of 
the  liquid  explains  the  retention  of  the  velar  guttural  as  (/  :  if  it  had  originally 
appeared  before  a  vowel,  it  must  have  become  v  in  Latin  (v.  p.  187).  The 
original  form  then  will  be  g*"if^,  and  we  can  compare  the  Greek  fiapiis  (v. 
Havet,  M6m.  Soc.  Ling.  6.  p.  18). 

dormio  is  for  drmio.  We  can  compare  bap9dv(o  {br-0- 
nn-u>). 
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jnultns,  rnnlta  by  the  side  of  melior^  seems  also  to  show 
a  sonant.  The  comparative  keeps  the  strong*  form  of  this 
root  quite  regularly  (of.  Kpetrrcoi;  beside  kpcltlcttos,  oAeiXcoy 
beside  6\Cyos).  The  Greek  jxaWov  for  ju/toy  has  bon'owed 
its  vocalisation  from  the  superlative  :  mel'ior  is  the  older 
form. 

mulceo  by  the  side  of  a-ixiXyoa  may  also  show  a  sonant : 
but  the  combination  el  passed  into  ol  [nl)  in  Latin,  ex- 
cept in  the  forms  eli,  ell  (v.  p.  103  n.) :  so  that  the  vowel  in 
mulceo  may  be  a  purely  Latin  j^henomenon.  If  however 
it  shows  a  sonant,  we  may  compare  the  Gk.  (BpaKdv  (for 
/zr/c-eiy). 

mortis  cannot  be  put  on  the  same  level  withforii-s,  as 
the  stem  shows  0  everywhere  (cf.  /3poTo'j),  and  that  vowel  is 
therefore  probably  original. 

cormia  may  be  compared  with  Sk.  crhgd,  and  would  then 
be  for  corngua. 

We  may  find  the  stem  in  Kfpdfj.0v^  (for  Krv-),  tlie  e  being  on  the  analogy 
of  Kepas. 

furnus  for  fonius  Sk.  glirnd,  heat. 

morhus  Sk.  mrdh,  enemy. 

The  nasal  sonants  differ  from  the  liquid  sonants  in  having'  The  Nasal 
no  remaining  trace  of  the  nasal  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  at  any  '-<^^*^*^- 
rate  in  unaccented  syllables.  Nor  are  there  in  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  any  nasal  semivowels  corresponding  to  the  liquid 
semivowels  /,  r.  The  existence  of  nasal  sonants  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  an  hypothesis  which  is  so 
far  justified  by  the  results  as  to  have  fully  established  its  claim 
to  a  place  among*  the  laws  of  the  science. 

The  nasal  sonants  (written  n,  m)  are  represented  in  Greek  Howdiflfer- 
by  a,  av,  a/x.  in  Latin  by  en,  em.     They  differ  further  from  the  ijq^ui^"™. 
liquid  sonants  in  their  orig-in.     Liquid  sonants,  we  have  seen,  nants. 
are  always  due  to  the  loss  of  an  e  in  a  syllable  containing* 
a  liquid  ;  nasal  sonants  are  sometimes  due  to  the  same  cause, 
but  also  result  from  the  addition  of  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  nasal  to  a  stem  ending  with  a  consonant.     We  shall  con- 
sider these  two  cases  separately. 
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As  in   illustrating-  the   phenomena    of  liquid    sonants  in 

Greek  and  Latin,  we  shall  take   in  sequence  the  different 

formations  in  which  nasal  sonants  are  to  be  found.     Another 

method  of  arrangement  could  be  pursued,  viz.  to  classify  the 

nasal  sonants  according  as  the  syllable  in  which  they  occur  is 

accented  or  unaccented.     Thus, 

In  accented      (i)  The  nasal    sonant  appears  in  an  unaccented   syllable 

**"   ""*^'    before  mutes,  nasals,  and  liquids,  and  at  the  end  of  a  w^ord, 

lables.  Q-  S'  '• 

k-Karo-v  [eKHTov)  Lat.  centum, 

ixe-jxa-fxev  [jxeixnixep)  memento, 

ovofx-a  (^ovoixn)  nomen. 

(2)  In  unaccented  syllables  before  i,  e.  g. : 

I.-E.  gmio  ^aix-i.ui  =  ^aLV(o  venio. 

(3)  In  accented  syllables  before  a  consonant,  e.  g. : 

I.-E,  s-nti  ia-avTi  =  edcn.  sunt  for  sent. 

c 

(4)  Before  sonants,  where  it  becomes  a  transitional  sound,  e.g.: 
I.-E.  tmi-u         Tav-v-  tenuis. 

o 

In  different  We  have  seen  that  the  thematic  aorist  is  regularly  formed  from 
formations.  ^^^  weak  stem :  e.  g.  from  AetVco  we  have  (knrov.  Similarly  from 
the  stem  -nevQ-  in  irivOos  and  Treicro/xat  for  TT^vOa-oixai  we  should 
get  eiTvdov.  But  the  three  consonants  together  being  unpro- 
nounceable, the  nasal  became  sonant,  and  the  result  is  cTraOov. 
In  the  same  way  exa^ov  is  for  k-^nhov.  The  present  xai'Sai^w,  it 
is  true,  has  the  a- vowel ;  but  the  future  xdcro\xai  [a.  17)  for 
Xei'S-cro/xat,  shows  the  e  of  the  full  root,  just  as  microiiai  for 
TTevd-a-oixai.  So  also  eAa^oy  for  kkny^ov  points  to  a  full  root 
Vkeyx,  the  o-degree  of  which  we  get  in  AeAoy^a. 

The  nasal  sonant  also  probably  appears  in  the  so-called 
aorists  ecrcreua,  e^eva.  These  forms  are  more  probably  im- 
perfects, of  which  the  original  inflexion  was  ^i^^'^W  ^^^'  ^X.^^^^' 
eX^vs,  exei»(r).  The  plural  and  middle  voice,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  should  show  the  reduced  form  of  the  root,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  have  k^W^^^  e^fre.  These  forms  do 
not  occur,  as  the  a  of  the  ist  pers.  sing,  has  been  extended 
throughout  the  tense,  but  the  Homeiic  middle  \vto  (^.  385), 
etc.,  is  quite  regular. 


aonst. 
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Similarly,  from  a  stem  ktcv-  in  kt^lvoo  we  oug-ht  to  g-et  an 
aorist  ^€KT€va,  *€KTei'(r),  plm-al  cKTnixev  (iKTajxev),  etc.  But  in 
this  word  the  reverse  process  has  taken  place,  and  the  weak 
stem  (KTCL-  for  exrw-  has  been    extended  to  the  singular  in 

O  C5 

€KTav,  iKTa.     The  middle  forms  in  Homer,  KTaixevai,  KTaii^vos, 
KTCLcrOat,  a-neKTaro,  also  show  the  nasal  sonant. 

As  in  the  aorist  so  in  the  perfect,  the  plm'al  of  the  active  and  In  the 
the  whole  of  the  passive  voice  is  formed   from  the  reduced 
verb-stem.     Therefore  from  a  stem  /xef-  in  ^livos  we  ought  to 
get  a  perfect. 

sing",     [xeixova  [xifiovas  ixefMove. 

plur.      jxeixnixev        \j.e\xnT€. 
And    these   forms    we   find   in    the    Homeric    ixeixajxev   and 
fi4fxaT€.     Other  forms  are  fxefxaTov  (0.  413)5  ixefjidcrav  (N.  337), 
lx€^d(6'S  (passim),  but  /xejudw?  (Q.  754)  ^^^  [xeixadcn. 

Similarly,  from  yev-  in  y&os  we  have  the  perfect  yiyova, 
plural  yiyajxev  {yeynixev),  €KyeydTr]v  (/c.  138);  infin.  yeyajaey 
(E.  248),  and  the  partic.  yeydcas,  which  in  the  form  yeym 
survives  in  Attic  tragedy. 

In  fffadis  it  seems  that  n  before  f  has  passed  to  av-,  e.  g.  yf/nfcas  = 
'ytyavfojs,  which,  on  the  analogy  of  iaradis,  has  passed  to  yeyaws. 

So  also  ffyadai  (for  jf-yvnti  =  jeyvaat)  has  been  assimilated  to  yeyd-ixev,  yeya- 
Tov  and  become  ytya-aai.  The  explanation  of  nfftadai  is  the  same.  A  clear 
instance  of  analogous  formation,  parallel  to  yeyaws  is  to  be  seen  in  Pindar's 
ytyaKeiv  (  Olymp.  6.  49).  The  similarity  of  yiya^fv  (the  plural  with  weak  stem 
of  yiyova)  to  eara/iei'  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  form  yiy&Ka  on  the  analogy 
of  (ffTdKa.     Such  too  is  the  probable  history  of  j3i^dKa. 

In  the  perf,  mid.  we  have  riTa-Tat  =  Tern-rai,  with  the 
root  T€v-  in  reiVco  (  =  T€v-iu>). 

Tre^arat  =  Tre^grat,  root  (f)€v-  ;  cf.  (povos.  Other  forms  are 
7Te(pd(r9aL,  TiicpavTaL. 

A  stem  fxevd-  seems  to  be  proved  by  ixevOijpaL  (Hesych. 
^evdi^pr}'  ^povTis).  We  shall  hardly  accept  the  derivation  of 
the  Etymologlcon  Magnum,  which  derives  the  words  from 
[i.kvo's  and  dr}pdoiJ.aL,  on  the  g-round  that  the  soul  (=/xeVos)  is 
hunted,  i.  e.  governed,  by  thought.  The  reduced  form  of  [x^vd- 
perhaps  appears  in  e'jixa^oi'  for  k-p-nd-ov.  kp.a9ov  may  however 
show  the  reduced  form  of  the  stem  [xad-  in  einixdOris  (cf. 
De  Sauss.  p.  152). 
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Another  stem  ending-  in  a  ful]  consonant  is  seen  in  TTe-rradvla 

(TTeTTnOvia)  beside  -neiropda :  and  probably  in  F.  99  we  ought 

to  read  with  Aristarehus  TriiTaa-Oe  ( =  TreiraO-Te)  for  the  vulgate 

■niTToa-Oe.     At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  stem 

TTaO-  from  Lat.  pat-ior,  where  the  a  must  be  primitive  and 

cannot  represent  a  nasal  sonant. 

In  present       In  verbs  corresponding  to  the  eighth  class  of  the  Hindu 

stems.        grammarians,  where  the  pres.  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 

the  suffix  -?iu  to  the  reduced  stem,  we  find  nasal  sonants  in 

rd-vv-Tai  Vrev-  and  a-vv-Tai,  Sk.  samde,  Vsan  (obtain).     The 

original  sibilant  is  represented  by  the  aspirate  of  the  Attic 

a-vv-(o  and  of  avd-ev-Trjs. 

In  nominal      The  suffix  -to  takes  the  reduced  form  of  the  root.     Hence 

stems.  ^g  h^xe-^ 


TUTOS 

for 

THTOS 

'Jt^v. 

Sk.  matd 

(avTo'-)jLiaros 

for 

JUNTOS 

V /xev. 

hatd 

[6bvvri)(f)aT6s 

for 

cf)UTOS 

Vghen-. 

gatd 

/3aros 

for 

j3  TITOS 

/Jgem  (Lat.  venio) 

rata 

e-paros 

for 

ip-mros 

Vrem. 

ficLTos  may  also  show  the  weak  form  of  \//3a  in  e^dv,  but 
Sk.  ffafd  can  only  come  from  ffm-.  e-paros,  with  the  common 
prothetic  vowel  before  the  liquid,  may  be  identical  with  Lat. 
lentus.  On  the  other  hand  the  adverb  i)pi}xa  points  to  a  wrem 
rather  than  \^rcn,  therefore  eparos  is  for  ipnnos. 

The  suffix  -f,i  also  takes  the  reduced  root.  So  we  get  rao-ts 
for  rna-Ls.  ^aais  is  open  to  the  same  doubt  as  ^aros.  An 
amplified  stem  appears  in  dvhpo-KTaa-i-r]  (Krrao-i-Tj) ;  full  root  in 
KT^Lvo)  (  =  KTev-tco). 

The  termination  -u  also  was  suffixed  to  the  reduced  form  of 
the  root.  This  enables  us  to  connect  iraxvs  (tt^x^?)  with  the 
Latin  pinffuis  (for  penffuis,  pngu-is),  the  e  becoming  i  before 
-irg ;  cf.  p.  191).  The  Sk.  baJm  shows  that  the  original  stem 
was  hhtujhu,  whence  we  get  hahu  by  Grassmann's  law  (cf. 
p.  174).  In  this  case  the  law  must  have  come  into  operation 
before  the  separate  existence  of  Latin,  as  an  initial  hh  is 
ordinarily  represented  in  Latin  by/. 

k-kayvs  goes  back  to   e-A«x^^s,  the  Indo-European  IngJm-, 
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and  is  identical  with  the  Latin  leiis  for  Inhuis,  a  Latin  eu 

c  ' 

corresponding  regularly  to  Indo-European  ngh-. 

Similarly  fipayy^  is  for  ^pnyys,  Lat.  brevis  for  hrenhuh.  The 
difference  of  pingu'is  and  hrevis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  shows  a  velar,  the  former  a  palatal  aspirated  guttural. 

So  ha.fjv'i  {hncrvs)  corresponds  to  den-sus,  with  a  difference  of 
termination.  The  same  nasal  sonant  appears  in  ^aOv^  [(3fi6vs), 
the  strong  stem  being  seen  in  ^evdos  (also  fSddos). 

ensis  is  Sk.  asz,  and  is  for  nsi-s.  The  same  stem  may  perhaps 
be  seen  in  Gk.  aop  =  *a(Top  (ncr-op)^. 

TTCLTos,  beside  the  Sk.jM/if/ian,  gen.  paf//ds  [jm-t/fds),  seems  to 
be  for  ^77«ro?.  In  Latin  we  have  po?i(f)-s,  which  ought  to 
have  had  a  gen.  pent-is  i^pni-is) ;   cf.  ttws  "^-n-eSo?. 

The  1st  pers.  pron.  plural  seems  to  have  come  from  an 
Indo-European  msme,  whence  ao-jue  =  a/u/xe  (Aeolic),  or  by  loss 
of  spirant  and  compensatory  leng-thening,  yjp.^-,  where  the 
aspirate  is  on  the  analogy  of  vixels  (Sk.  yv.sma).  In  the 
German  languages  m:=nm,  and  we  get  '^ums(me),  whence 
Gothic  vns. 

In  the  weak  cases  (cf.  p.  291)  of  declension  the  e  of  the  fuller  in  sufiix.-il 
form   of  the  stem  was  dropped :    before  a  vowel  the  nasal  ^^       ^^' 
remained  as   a   consonant,   before   a  consonant  it  became  a 
vowel. 

This  is  specially  seen  in  stems  with  sufiix  -men-,  e.  g.  stem 
TTOip-ev-,  with  the  weak  form  in  -noipiv-r].  The  dative  plural 
TTot/xe-o-t,  in  which  the  initial  letter  of  the  termination  is  a 
consonant,  has  been  assimilated  to  the  form  of  the  other  cases. 
Originally  it  stood  as  Trotjuj^crt  =  TToip-dcn. 

<f)p^]v,  (ppev-6s  with  the  o-degree  in  a-uK^pcov,  awt^povos,  should 
show  in  the  dat.  pi.  (f)p}i(7L  =  (ppa(Ti,  as  we  find  it  in  Pindar, 
rather  than  the  Attic  0pe-crt.  The  stem  Trpocppov-,  nom.  masc. 
■np6(f)p(ov,  has  in  the  fern.  Trpo^pacro-a  for  Trpo(pp?iTLa,  with  which 
we  may  compare  ITepff-ec^arra,  where  we  have  the  same  root  as 
in  ■n€-(f)a-TaL,  -(f)a-T6s,  etc. 

The  stem  iov-  has  masc.  ewi/,  fern,  eacraa  for  kanria :  cf. 
Lat.  ab-sens. 

^  Another  Tiew  13  that  aop  is  for  a-afopO,  Eng.  sword. 


Beside  ndma 

ovo^a 

sapid 

eTTTO. 

nctva 

evvia 

(Idga 

b€Ka 
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In  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  of  neuters  in  -men,  the  final  a  of 
Sk.  ndma,  Gk.  ovofxa,  compared  with  Lat.  nowen,  g-ives  proof 
of  an  original  sonant.  Originally  this  nasal  would  have 
become  sonant  only  when  the  succeeding  word  began  with 
a  consonant.  In  ovoixa  and  the  stems  similarly  declined, 
ijTTar-,  vhar-,  etc.,  the  sonant  nasal  remains  throughout, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  dental  suffix  in  the  oblique 
cases. 

we  may  set  the  nouns  of  number, 
septem. 
novem. 
decern. 

The  extended  ovoixa-ra  answers  to  Lat.  cognomen-fa. 
The  Sanskrit  grammarians  give  saptan-,  navan-,  etc.,  as  the 
stems  of  these  words,  but  of  the  congenital  languages  Latin 
and  Lithuanian  show  the  labial  nasal,  while  Gothic  has  final 
w,  according  to  the  rule  of  that  language  which  converts  final 
m  to  n. 

In  the  Germanic  languages  the  labial  nasal  has  passed  to 
the  dental,  on  the  analogy  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  where  the 
labial  m  was  naturally  dentalized  before  t.  E.  g.  tefdh,  zehn-te, 
and  ten,  zehn,  in  place  of  tetn,  zehm. 

In  Sanskrit  the  terminations  of  the  ordinals  from  two  to 
ten  are  -Ut/a,  -fha,  or  -ma. 
Taking  the  following — 

saptamd  elSbojjiOS  Septimus. 

navamd  {ha-ros)  nonus  for  noumus. 

dagamd  (hiKa-ros)  decimus. 

Sanskrit  shows  the  labial  nasal  in  the  termination,  and 
these  are  the  only  numerals  which  show  a  nasal  in  the  ending 
of  the  corresponding  cardinals.  Unless  then  some  strange 
chance  has  differentiated  the  nasals  of  ordinal  and  cardinal 
numbers,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  the  same  labial  nasal  in 
both,  and  in  taking  -a  rather  than  -ma  as  the  derivative  suffix 
of  the  ordinal  (cf  De  Sauss.,  pp.  30-32),  e.g. — 

sajdam-d  elSbon-os  septim-us. 
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The  forms  h'a-ros,  bina-ros,  and  the  w  of  octavns  must 
be  dealt  with  under  the  morphology  of  these  words 
(pp.  319,  S65)' 

Leaving*  inflexion  for  Composition  and  Derivation,  we  find  In  Compo- 
that  suffixes,  which  drop  e  before  certain  endings,  also  drop  it  Deriva-^ 
when  the  theme  of  which  they  form  part  becomes  the  first  *^°^' 
member  of  a  compound  w^ord.     If  the  second  member  of  the 
compound  begins  with  a  consonant,  a  sonant  will  show  itself 
at  the  end  of  the  first  member  of  the  compound.     E.g.  ovoixa- 
kXvtos.     But  in  Greek  the  rule  was  not  faithfully  obeyed,  and 
we  find  such  compounds  as  appev-o-yovos  on  the  analogy  of  the 
stems  ending  in  -0. 

The  Greek  theme  h-,  for  older  o-f/x-,  appears  in  a-ira^  for 
(jm-TTa^,  and  aTtkovs  for  a-nnrXovs.  The  same  sm-  is  to  be 
found  in  Latin  sim-j^lex,  sim-ul,  sem-el,  sem-per. 

We  can   now  pass  on   to   the    terminations   which    show  1°  termi- 
instances  of  the  nasal  sonant.      In   these  the  e,  which  has 
been  expelled  in  the  stems  previously  considered,  has  never 
existed  at  all. 

The  rule  is,  that  the  nasal  sonant  bearing  the  accent 
becomes  -an-  and  not  -a-  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit. 

Thus  in  the  3rd  pi.  the  ending  -nti  added  to  a  consonantal 
theme  developes  a  sonant,  and  as  this  syllable  originally  bore 
the  accent  the  sound  is  represented  by  -an.  -avn  appears  in 
Greek  as  -dan  ;  e.  g.  in  the  Homeric  ix^ixa-dcn,  yeya-do-t  (p.  107). 
Compare  also  y€ypd(f)-dcrt,  AeAvK-dcrt,  etc.  An  ending  -an, 
-dcri  appears  in  the  perfects  idcoKdri,,  -ne^rivdcn,  and  X^Xoy^dai  in 
the  poets  (cf.  p.  379). 

To  the  influence  of  accent  may  be  due  the  -an-,  Gk.  d, 
of  the  present  of  the  root  es.     Sk.  sdnti,  Gk.  earn. 

The  accent  as  it  exists  in  Greek  aflPords  of  course  no  help  to 
the  solution  of  the  question.  In  saying  that  the  nasal 
sonant  of  the  ending  originally  had  the  accent  we  refer  to 
the  position  of  the  accent  in  the  primitive  language,  to 
determine  which  Sanskrit  is  a  better  guide  than  Greek. 

In  the  3rd  pi.  of  the  perf.  mid.  we  find  -arat  for  -nrai  after 
a  stem,  ending  in  a  consonant  in  the  following  cases : — 
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Miscel- 
laneous 
instances. 


TeTpd^arai,  Theog"n,  42  ;  Plat.  Berp.  ^^^. 
T€TpL<paTai  {-to),  Hdt,  2.  93. 
Heixiyarai,  Hdt.  i.  146. 
iiXiyaTai,  Hdt.  '].  76. 
opcopiy^aTai  {-to),  O.  834 ;  A.  26. 

heihiyaTai  {-to),  A.  4  ;  tj.  72  ;  hlyarai,  M.  147. 

epXO-Tab  {-to),  ^ipyaTO,  H.  481. 

reraxarai,  Thuc.  3.  13. 

ecrecrdxctTCtt)  Hdt.  J.  63. 

y€ypa(f)aTai,  Inser. 

K€Kpv(})aTai,  Hes.  C^^.  386. 

kuutyaTo,  M.  350- 

rera^arat,  Hdt.  6.  1 03. 

aTTtKaTO,  Hdt.  8.  6. 

This  list  only  includes  stems' with  a  guttural  or  labial  conso- 
nant ;  besides  these  there  are  the  dental  stems,  e.  g*.  aycovibarat, 
Ke)('«^pt8arat,  eaKevabaro  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Homeric  ipr]pi- 
barat  and  aK-qx^baraL.  The  same  endings,  -arat,  -uto,  also  occur 
after  a  vowel,  e.  g".  ^e^Xr\aTai,  K^aTai,  etaTat,  TT€(f)o(3r]aTo,  k^xo- 
Awaro,  and  in  the  optat.  middle,  as  in  the  Homeric  yevoiaTo, 
TTvdoiaTo,  Xa^oiaro,  ayoiaTo,  yevcraiaTO,  bwaiaro,  Tretpwaro. 
The  Attic  tragedians  also  employ  the  same  ending  ;  Soj)h.  Ai. 
842  ;  0.  R.  1274  ;  0.  C.  921  ;  El.  211,  etc. 

The  a  of  the  ace.  pi.  and  sing,  after  consonants  arises  from 
a  nasal  sonant,  e.  g.  Trobas  =  TTobns  and  iroba  =  Ttobm.  So  in 
Jjaiin  j)edetn=joe(hn,  jjedes  (ace.  -phw.)  =pedms. 

Miscellaneous  instances  of  nasal  sonants  are — 

viginti  for  ^vigenti  for  vi-knt-i,  Doric  FUaTi. 

For  the  0  of  (-f'lKoai  cf.  p.  370.  The  soft  guttural  in  Latin  in  the  numbers 
from  20  to  90  is  due  to  the  nasal  sonant,  e.g.  scptingenti  {seftmknti),  where  the 
hard  guttural  regularly  becomes  a  soft  between  two  sonants. 

trie7is  is  for  fri-7is ;  cf.  rptds  (rptw?),  which  has  been  assimi- 
lated to  the  stems  in  -b. 

The    present    partic.    in    Latin    shov/s   the   sonant.     The 
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original  declension  was  e.  g".  hJteront-,  hhemtSs  (cf.  Sk.  Ihdran, 
bJidrafas).  The  Greek  has  assimilated  the  strong-  form,  the 
Latin  the  weak,  throughout. 

Finally,  we  have  the  most  common  instance  of  all  in  the 
negative  prefix  Gk.  a  {av),  Lat.  en-  in-,  Gothic  ««-.  The  en- 
becomes  in-  in  Latin  from  the  fact  that  it  generally  occurs 
in  unaccented  syllables.  The  av  before  vowels  in  Greek, 
where  we  should  expect  v,  may  come  from  the  nasal  sonant 
in  accented  syllables ;  compare  the  Sanskrit  nd. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  an  original  combination.  Double 
U,  rr,  mm,  nn.  «°'^^°*'- 

OsthofF  [Z.  G.  d.  P,  421)  holds  that  unaccented  m,  n,  I,  r,  i,  u, 
before  vowels  and  after  a  short  syllable,  have  the  function  of 
consonants,  but  that  after  a  long  syllable  we  have  ii,  nu,  mm: 
nn,  II,  rr,  without  reference  to  the  position  of  the  accent. 

The  double  liquid  sonants  so  produced  are  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  ir,  ur,  il,  ul,  though  the  quantity  of  the  i  and  u 
seems  to  vary,  in  Greek  by  op,  oX. 

Thus  TToXv  Sk.  ptiru.                  /3oAerat 

Bope'as  ffir^.                    rop^lv 

7roA.ts  pur'i.                   [xokelv 

X^oXds  /lira.                  TTopelv 

(Bopd  girdti.                arop- 

But  Sk.  ir,  ur  answer  to  Gk.  ap,  ok  in 

I3apvs  guru,  irapd 

TTapoi  pnrds. 

Latin  has  ar,  al,  or,  ol,  answering  to  Sk.  ir,  tor — 
haruspex        hird.  orior  irte. 

mare  mlra.  corium  clra. 


Sk.  gtirdle(?). 
tirdti. 
milati. 
purdyati. 
stirati. 


j)ura. 


parentes 
gravis 


1TOpOVT€S. 

guru 


vorare  girdti. 

mola  /uvA-Tj. 

storea   \ 
torus    J 

The  original  nasals  nn,  mra  are  represented  by  Sk.  an,  am, 
Gk.  av,  ap.. 


-stir. 
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fnnu     Sk.   tanii  Gk.  Tavv-. 

o 

just  as  grru  guru  fiapv. 

and       ejSllov  c^akov. 

Other   instances  with  double   nasals  even   in   unaccented 

sj'llables    (while    usually  n,    m  =  an,    am   only   in    accented 
syllables)  are — 

Irmmov  eraixov, 

yjnmai  yaixai. 

Compare  Jiumi,  where  the  u  is  due  to  the  following  labial,  but  e  survives  in 
hemones  and  Semo  —  Se-htmo. 

kifxTrnJUo  Xifxirdvo). 

In  iriTvo}  there  is  only  one  nasal. 

In  TSKTaLi'a  for  TeKTuia,  av  replaces  n  before  i,  and  we  g-et 
TCKTavia,  which  then  by  Epenthesis  (cf.  p.  197)  becomes 
TeKTatva. 

/3al^'oo  =  /Saz'tco  is  from  original  c^^io,  where  the  labial  has 
been  dentalised  before  the  semivowel ;  compare  kolvos  from  koij.- 
109,  cf.  Lat.  CU711 :  Kauxa  beside  Kajxcov  points  to  original  /cajutco. 

In  Latin  the  double  nasals  are  represented  like  the  simple 
nasals  by  en,  em — 

tnnu  raw-  fenu-is. 

o 

Long  The  Latin  representative  of  rr,  ^l  is  doubtful :  g^ila  may  be 

for  gild  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.°586). 

The  question  of  the  long  sonants  is  obviously  connected  in 
some  way  with  that  of  the  appearance  of  stems  increased  by 
the  addition  of  an  indeterminate  svarahhakti  vowel  side  by 
side  mth  the  simple  stems. 

Compare — 

yeve-rrip  beside  yvrj-Tos.  Kajua-ros  beside  -Kjua-roy. 


sonants. 


KaKe-cra} 

kXtj-tos. 

re/xa-xos 

-Tfxd-TOS. 

^eA.e-rr}s 

/SAtj-tos 

TTepd-aarai 

Ttpd-TOS- 

ripe-Tpov 

Tprj-TOS. 

bd[xa-(ns 

bpLa-Tos. 

cTKeXe-ros 

aK\r}~p6s. 

Kepd-craai. 

Kpa-TTip. 

neXd-aaai 

irkd-TLOv 

ddva-Tos 

Ova-Tos. 

d-rdka-vTos 

rka-Tos- 
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In  these  groups  of  words  it  would  seem  most  probable  that 
we  have  a  double  set  of  roots  existing-  side  by  side — 

(i)  The  ordinary  root  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  svam- 
hhakti  vowel  (yers'-rT/p  beside  \/yei'-). 

(ii)  A  reduced  root  followed  by  a  long  vowel. 

The  loss  of  the  root  vowel  is  the  same  phenomenon  that  we 
have  met  with  so  often  before,  and  originates  from  the  same 
cause,  viz.  the  place  of  the  accent.  With  regard  to  the  first 
class,  the  question  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  svarabliakfi 
vowel  as  an  integral  part  of  the  root  or  a  merely  phonetic 
insertion  is  as  yet  undecided,  but  we  may  notice  two 
points : — 

(i)  The  quality  of  the  svarahliakti  vowel,  in  Greek  at  any 
rate,  is  determined  mostly  by  that  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
We  have  y^Vi.-Tr\p,  but  davaro's. 

(ii)  The  quality  of  the  svarahliakti  vowel  determines  that 
of  the  long  vowel  in  the  corresponding  stem.  We  have 
yv^-Tos,  but  Ovaros. 

The  second  class  of  forms,  which  exhibit  a  long  vowel,  origi- 
nated from  a  long"  sonant  T,  r,  n,  m.  For  the  theory  of  the 
long  sonants  we  must  refer  to  p.  475. 

The  long  liquid  sonants  r,  ^  are  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  Long 
«r,  ur.     In  Greek  they  appear  as  po),  A.&),  and  also  apparently  ^^"\^+j, 
as  op,  oA.     Latin  has  rd.  Id  where  Greek  has  p<x>^  Aco,  but  cir,  al 
where  Greek  has  op,  oA. 

Thus— 
Sk.  glr-nd  [SpoiTos  granum. 

imrvyd  -npbiios 

shrna  a-rpoiTos  ,  .,  k     ci  \^ 

,  ,  '.  ,  X       stratus <  Ue  feauss.  26q, 

(short  /  in  arpaTos)  \     <   \ 

gurtd  gratus. 

puma,  planus. 

Similarly,  I.-E.  Mrgf 6s  ■=  fr actus  (Z.   G.  d.  P.  178);  I.-E. 

ufcl-i-  =■  radix,  English  root  (short  sonant  in  pahap.vos,  Goth. 

vaurts,   Engl,  wort)  ;    I.-E.    krtei  =  crates   (short   sonant   in 

Goth,  kanrds,  cf  Engl,  /lurdt'e) ;    I.-E.  titos  =  {t)ldtus  (Z.  G. 

I  'i 
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arduus. 

largus  (for  dlargus?). 


pars. 


d  P  366  ;  K.  Z.  XXV.  49),  and  so  on.  So  qudrtus  may 
represent  I'.-E.  qtiniSs  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  435)>  with  a  metathesis  of 
rd  to  dr. 

On  the  other  hand, 

Sk.   ilrdh-d  op66s 

dirgJid  8o\-i-xo'? 

The  full  root  may  appear  in  kv-'biX-ixh'^- 
Urgd  opyt]. 

glrsd  KOpcrr). 

pnrH  TtopTLs 

^^fia,  ovXos  for  FoXvos. 

Jcrgd-  KokiKOivos 

irmd 
Mrdati 

The  above  is  mainly  the  list  given  by  De  Saussure,  but 
many  of  the  cases  quoted  are  very  doubtful.     We  may,  how- 
ever, be  pretty  safe  in  asserting  f,  Jto  be  represented  in  Greek 
by  po),  Ao),  in  Latin  by  rd,  Id. 
Long  nasal      The  long  nasal  sonants  are  more  doubtful  still,  but  Osthoft 
sonauta.      /jj^  jj  iy,  Vorwort,  p.  iv)  sees  in  in  ^a-di,  (Bij-Trjv,  Sk.  gata, 
by  the  side  of  m  in  jBdr^v,  Sk.  gatd.      (Otherwise  K.  Z.  xxvii. 
606.)     So  Sk.  dth,  Gk.  vv(r<Ta,  may  come  from  I.-E.  nh-  (Lat. 
anas  is  obscure).     Sk.  ^dtar-  may  be  for  inter-  (cf.  dvaripe^, 
janitrices).     The  long  nasal  sonant  has  also  beenjeen  m  Gk^ 
vd-,  vrj-,  of  vr^-KephU,  etc.  {K.  Z.  xxvii.  606). 
this  can  be  considered  certain. 


(cracentes). 

armus. 

cardo. 


But  none  of 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Gutturals, 

Explosive  letters  may  be  classified  either  according  to  the  Mutes  or 
place  in  the  mouth  at  which  they  are  articulated,  or  accordino-  ^^P^°" 

_  _  "^  '  ti  sives. 

to  the  mode  of  their  articulation.  Their  characteristic  as  a 
group  is  the  voiceless  moment  or  check  in  their  pronunciation. 

According  to  place  of  articulation  they  can  be  divided  into 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  and  velar  sounds.  The  labials  are  pro- 
nounced at  the  lips,  the  dentals  at  the  teeth,  the  palatals  at 
the  hard  palate,  the  velars  at  the  velum  or  soft  palate.  The 
last  two  di^^sions  may  also  be  grouped  together  as  gutturals, 
but  this  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  certain  consonants 
of  the  Semitic  languages,  and,  as  the  sounds  known  as 
palatals  are  distinct  in  origin  and  treatment  from  those 
kno^Ti  as  velars,  it  is  better  to  give  each  class  its  proper 
name.  The  difference  in  mode  of  articulation  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  English  '  kin  '  and  '  cool^  in  the  former  of  which 
the  guttural  is  pronounced  nearer  the  front  of  the  mouth  than 
in  the  second. 

According  to  the  manner  of  articulation  the  Explosives 
can  be  classed  as  Aspirated  Tenues  and  Mediae  and  Unaspirated 
Tenues  and  ]\Iediae.  The  Tenues,  being  pronounced  with  the 
vocal  chords  wide  apart,  have  no  accompanying  vocal  sound 
and  are  also  called  Surds.  The  Mediae,  being  pronounced 
with  the  chords  close  together,  have  an  accompanying  sound 
and  are  also  called  Sonant. 
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The  following-   table  shows  the  notation  adopted  for  the 
different  explosives  in  this  book  :—  - 


Labial. 

Dental. 

Palatal. 

Velar 

Tenues   .     . 

•      P      • 

.      t      . 

.      k      . 

.    q. 

Mediae  .     . 

.      h       . 

.      d     . 

'    9     ■ 

•     %- 

Tenues  Asp. 

.     J)k    . 

.    a  . 

.  u . 

.     qh. 

Mediae  Asp. 

.      b/l     . 

.      (I/l  . 

.    9h  . 

.    ^h 

The  dis-  The  distinction  between  palatals  and  velars  is  comparatively 

betwe^en      i"ecent   and    of  great  importance    in  the  history  of  modern 

palatals        philology. 

That  the  Sanskrit  gutturals  correspond  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  gutturals  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  long  been  a  familiar 
fact.  But  there  have  always  been  a  certain  number  of  words 
in  which  a  Sanskrit  guttural  was  known  to  be  represented  by 
a  Greek  labial  or  dental,  while  the  Latin  preserved  the  gut- 
tural, but  sometimes  as  c,  sometimes  as  qu.  Philologists  have 
never  ventured  to  separate  Sanskrit  ca,  Greek  re,  Latin  que ; 
or  Sanskrit  kdtaras,  Greek  TroVepos,  Latin  titer  (for  qiioter"^)', 
or  again  Zend  cis,  Greek  rt'?,  Latin  quis.  No  adequate  ex- 
planation however  has  been  given  by  the  older  school  of  phi- 
lologists of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  guttural  was 
thus  modified  in  the  different  languages.  Curtius,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Grutulziige,  did  indeed  distinguish  these  irregular 
phenomena  by  the  names  of  labialisation  and  dentalisation, 
but  such  names  are  not  in  themselves  a  sufficient  explanation. 
It  was  manifest  that  the  guttural  did  become  a  labial  or  a 
dental,  but  to  the  question  under  what  circumstances  the 
change  took  place  Curtius  offered  no  answer.  The  explanation 
that  he  gave  of  the  phonetic  difficulty  was  that  the  change 
was  produced  under  the  influence  of  a  parasitic  ;^o(l  and  v 
sound  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  what  is  sporadic  and  parasitic 
cannot  be  grouped  under  a  general  law  ^ 

'  It  must  be  added  that  the  remarks  in  Curtius  G.  U.  479,  especially 
that  '  the  transformation  worked  by  zetacism  (dentalisation)  is  usually 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  neighbouring  i  and  e  sounds  '  is  very  near 
the  truth,  and  in  the  5th  German  edition,  Curtius  acquiesces  in  the  theory 
of  Ascoli,  etc.,  on  this  point. 


Hard. 

Soft. 

Aspirated 

C      .      . 

•     J      • 

.    .  i/.(/o. 

k     .      . 

.    9    • 

.  .  ff/i. 

C      .       . 

•    J     ■ 

.    •  JH^) 
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The  great  discovery  which  has  set  the  phenomena  in 
an  entirely  new  lig-ht  was  originated  by  Ascoli  [Corsi  di 
fonologia,  p.  42  n.)  and  elaborated  by  Collitz  [B.  B.  iii, 
177),  De  Saussure  [Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  iii.  369),  and  especially 
Johannes  Schmidt  (A'.  Z.  xxv.  6'}^.  To  clearly  understand 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit  once  contained  the  following-  distinct  series  of 
gutturals  ^  using  the  term,  that  is,  in  its  looser  sense. 

I.  .     . 

II.  .     . 

III.  .     . 

Thus  we  have — 

I.  Palatals:  g,j,jfi{f')  (of  M'hich  c  is  called  in  Sanskrit 
grammars  a  palatal  sibilant,  while  _;',  jh  have 
no  special  name  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
palatalised  velars). 


*  The  letters  in  series  II.  and  III.  are  called  by  Whitney  {Sk.  Gr.  §  5) 
respectively  '  gutturals '  and  '  palatals  '  ;  but  the  '  palatals  '  are  recognised  as 
derivative  and  originating  in  an  alteration  of  the  'gutturals'  (§  42),  i.  e.  as 
we  shall  see,  they  represent  the  '  gutturals '  before  palatal  vowels. 

9  has  come  to  be  a  palatal  sibilant  and  is  pronounced  as  '  sh '  (§  63) ;  but 
according  to  the  theory  now  generally  adopted  it  represents  an  original 
guttural,  though  one  distinct  in  kind  from  those  in  series  II. 

j  and,  in  theory,  jk  (which  however  actually  occurs  as  h,  §  220),  repre- 
sent under  the  same  symbol  two  distinct  sets  of  sound ;  first,  the  soft 
aspirated  and  unaspirated  'palatals,'  corresponding  to  the  'gutturals'  g,  gTi, 
just  as  c  corresponds  to  k  ;  secondly,  the  soft  aspirated  and  unaspirated  sounds 
corresponding  to  9  (§  219). 

Some  obscurity  is  unavoidable  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Sanskrit  alphabet 
has  but  one  set  of  symbols  for  two  sets  of  sounds  totally  distinct  in  origin. 
Secondly,  the  symbols  in  series  III.  (c,  j,  jh)  are  unfortunately  knovni  in 
Sanskrit  grammars  as  '  palatals,'  while  on  the  other  hand  the  series  f ,  j,jh  are 
called  by  German  philologists  '  palatals,'  as  distinct  from  the  '  velars '  k,  g,  gh. 

We  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  new  terminology  into  a  science 
already  overweighted  with  technical  terms,  nor  have  we  thought  it  well  to  fill 
our  pages  with  illustrations  from  Zend  and  Church  Slavonic,  which  distin- 
guish the  soft  and  aspirated  palatals  from  the  corresponding  palatalised  velars 
by  a  special  symbol.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  subject  which  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  comparative  philology  should  be  further  obscured 
by  an  ambiguous  nomenclature. 
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II.  Velars :    k,  g,  gh   (called    in    Sanskrit  grammars 
'  gutturals '). 
III.  Palatalised  Velars  :   c,  j,  JA  (k)  (called  in  Sanskrit 
g-rammars  '  palatals '). 

Now  the  sounds  in  Series  I,  g,  J,  J/i,  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented in  Greek  and  Latin  tmder  all  circumstances  by  K,y,x'' 
c,  g,  gh,  or  equivalent  sounds. 

The  sounds  in  Series  II,  k,  g,  gh,  and  Series  III,  c,j,  jh, 
regularly  interchange  with  one  another  in  Sanskrit,  the  latter 
taking"  the  place  of  the  former  before  i  (y). 
Thus  we  have : — 

-s/f  ?^c  (g-leam)  quk-rd  (bright)      but  goc-istha. 

Vvaj  (be  strong)      tig-rd  (mighty)      but  oj-y'a-. 
*/arc  (shine)  ark-d  (sun)  but  arc-is. 

Vtij  (be  sharp)         tig-md  (sharp)        but  fej-istha. 
Now  i  (^)  is  the  palatal  vowel,   and    the    explanation  of 
these  phenomena  clearly  is  that  the  original  guttural  before 
the  palatal  vowel  is  under  its  influence  pronounced  not  as  a 
pure  guttural,  but  with  a  palatal  affection. 

But  this  interchange  between  k,  g,  gh,  and  c,  j,  jh,  occurs  in 
Sanskrit  not  merely  before  i  [i/),  but  also  in  some  cases  before  a. 
Por  instance  we  have — 
's/vac  (to  speak)  vdk-d  but  vdc-as. 

katards  (which  of  two)     but  ca  (and). 
V^vg  (to  yoke)  yug-van  but  ybjate. 

gharmds  (warm)  but  hdras  (warmth). 

sk.  a  and        In   nearly  every  case   however  this    a   before   which   the 

urop.  e.    g]^j^jjgg  takes  place  corresponds  not  to  an  a  but  to  an  e  in 

Greek  and   Latin.      For  instance  ^-dcas  corresponds  to  the 

Greek  stem  k-necr-,  ca  to  re,  hdras  (with  h  for  jh)  to  Oepecr-. 

What  is  the  inference  ?  Clearly  that  the  Sanskrit  a  which 
corresponds  to  an  European  e  is  not  identical  in  origin  with 
the  Sanskrit  a  which  corresponds  to  an  Em'opean  a  ;  but  that 
the  two  sounds  a  and  e  originally  different  have  become  con- 
fused and  identical  in  sound  and  character  in  Sanskrit,  while 
they  have  remained  distinct  in  the  western  languages.     But 
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traces  of  the  original  existence  in  Sanskrit  of  this  second 
palatal  vowel  are  preserved  in  the  palatalisation  of  the  gut- 
turals before  those  as  which  represent  an  original  e,  while 
before  those  as  which  are  original  the  guttural  remains 
intact.  Indo-European  a  and  e  were  only  confused  in  San- 
skrit affe?-  the  latter  had  palatalised  the  preceding  con- 
sonant. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  established  the  following  facts  :  Conclu- 
that    there   were    originally  in    Sanskrit   two    sets  of  gut- 
turals : — 

(i)  The  Palatals,  c,  J,  jli  (//),  whose  character  is  unaffected  Palatals, 
by  the  succeeding  sound. 

(2)  The  Velars,   h,  ^j/,  ^>^,  which  before  the  palatal  vowels  Velars. 
i  (y)  and  a  corresponding  to  an  original  e,  passed  into  the 
corresponding  palatalised  sounds  c,j,j/i  [h). 

Now  this  double  row  of  gutturals  existed  in  the  original 
Indo-European  language.  This  we  should  hardly  be  justified 
in  assuming  from  the  evidence  of  Sanskrit  alone,  but  it  is 
conclusively  proved  by  the  phenomena  not  merely  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  but  also  of  the  North -European  and  of  the  other 
Arian  languages. 

Without  discussing"  this  further  for  the  present,  we  may 
lay  down  the  following  laws.  The  original  Indo-European 
language  possessed  two  sets  of  gutturals — 

( i)  The  Velar  gutturals,  q,  g',  cj^h,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Velars, 
succeeding  sounds,  took  different  forms  in  different  languages. 
We    may   divide   the    Indo-European    languages    into    two 
groups,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  represented  these 
sounds. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  q,  g,  g/i  Languages 
continually  appear  as  /^--sounds,  or  their  equivalents,  with° 
a  succeeding  labialisation  ?/,  e.  g.  I.-E.  qis,  Lat.  qiiis.  We  are 
not  to  regard  this  «  as  a  '  parasitic '  sound,  but  rather  to 
suppose  that  the  labialised  guttural  was  originally  a  simple 
sound,  differing,  that  is,  from  the  complex  sound  produced  by 
the  addition  of  the  semivowel  n  to  the  palatal  guttural  X",  as  in 
ek-uoB,  Sk.  dc-va,  lk-Fos,  eq-iios.    Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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Jjanguages 
of  East. 


Velars  in 
Sanski-it ; 


in  Greek. 


the  languages  of  this  group  are  not  consistent  in  exhibiting 
the  labial  afFoction  in  all  eases ;  frequently  the  labialisation 
appears  in  one  language  and  not  in  the  rest,  or  in  one  word 
but  not  in  another  in  the  same  language,  and  under  apparently 
the  same  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern  and  Slavonic  languages, 
with  which,  apart  from  Sanskrit,  we  are  not  concerned,  the  n 
as  an  inherited  affection  is  entirely  absent ;  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  these  languages  never  possessed  the  sound 
or  whether  they  let  it  drop  in  pre-historic  times. 

The  Velar  gutturals  then  are  rej^resented  in  the  different 
languages  as  follows : — 

In  Sanskrit  by  ^,  ^,  gh,  but  before  i{^y)  and  a{  =  e),  by  the 
corresponding  palatalised  gutturals  c,  J,  jh  {Ji).  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  trace  of  labialisation. 

In  Greek  the  velars  appear  either  with  a  labial  affection  or 
without.  Without  it  (when  we  write  them  q^  g,  g//)  they 
are  k,  y,  x  •  "v\ith  it  [k^,  g",  ^//")  they  become  before  i,  e  the 
corresponding  dentals  t,  b,  6  :  before  o,  nasals,  liquids,  r,  6,  s, 
the  corresponding  labials  -n,  (3,  0. 

Where  n  precedes  or  follows  the  velar,  they  are  represented 

i>y  *«>  y.  X- 

In  Latin  without  labialisation  the  velars  become  c,  g,  gli  {p 
or  h)  ;  with  labialisation  k^  becomes  qio  or  c  ;  g'*  becomes  gu,g 
or  V  ;  ghy<  becomes/,  h,  gu  or  v. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  representatives : — 


Indo-European. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sanskrit. 

.      c      .      . 

.     c,  qu    . 

}k,c. 

•    y   •    • 

.     y,/3,8. 

•  g-     •     • 

•  g-u,  V,  g 

]ff>J- 

gk    .    . 

•     X    •     • 

•     f,  b,  gu,  V 

}p/^JH^i) 

Palatals.         (2)  The  Palatal  gutturals,  k,  g,  gk,  appear  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  Teutonic  languages  as  mutes,  but  in  the  Slavonic  and 
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Eastern   lang-nag-es,    including-    Sanskrit,    as    spirant    sounds. 
This  difference  of  treatment  may  perhaps  reflect  an  orig-inal 
difference  of  dialect  in  the  parent  speech. 
The  following  is  a  table  : — 

Indo-European.  Greek.  Latin.  Sanskrit. 

/•        .       .        .        K        .        .        .        C        .        .        .        C. 

g     .     .     .     y    .     .     .     g    .     .     .    j. 
§h   .     .     .     X    •     •     ■     ^^S    •     '     ^'■ 

Curtius  explained  the  trans. formation  of  g-utturals  to  labials  Labialisa- 
and  dentals  by  supposing*  that  the  g-utturals  developed  after 
them  a  '  parasitic '  or  '  sporadic '  semivowel  u  or  i ;  just  as  we 
have  the  palatal  g-uttural  followed  by  w  in  khio^,  Lat.  eq-rws, 
where  it  is  indisting-uishable  from  the  simple  labialised  velar 
in  §'0  =  Latin  quo.  But  the  later  theory  differs  from  that  of 
Curtius  in  supposing  two  originally  distinct  sets  of  gutturals, 
and  not  one  set  modified  or  not  as  the  case  might  be  by 
a  sporadic  i  or  u.  As  has  been  stated  above,  however,  this 
u  sound  is  not  alwaj^s  constant.  We  are  to  regard  it  as 
an  original  part  of  the  velar  sound,  but  we  must  yet  admit 
that  the  conditions  under  which  it  sometimes  appears 
and  sometimes  does  not,  are  not  yet  completely  known. 
For  the  Indo-European  q  we  get  normally  Latin  qu,  Gothic 
hiv :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  the  labial 
semivowel  has  completely  disappeared,  and  where  we  have 
to  enquire  whether  a  Greek  k  or  Latin  c  coiTesponds  in 
Sanskrit  to  a  ^'  or  a  f  before  we  can  decide  to  which 
order  of  gutturals  it  belongs.  Practically  then  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  those  cases  where  the  velar  is  labial- 
ised by  a  succeeding  7(!-sound  (which  we  shall  write  >i'", 
g»,  g//^),  and  those  cases  where  it  is  not,  (q,  g,  gk).  We 
shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  theory  under  each  of  these  six 
heads. 

I.  Indo-European  q  (the  unlabialised  hard  velar)  is  in  San-  Indo-Eu- 
skrit  /?•,  Greek  k,  Latin  c  before  a,  r,  /.  ropean. 

(Where  the  Sanskrit  is  not  given,  the  character  of  the  sound 
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is  determined  b}'  otlier  languages — Zend,  Lithuanian^  Chui'ch 
Slavonic^  etc.) 


Sanskrit.  Greek. 

kdkhati  (he  laughs)     Koya^^iv 
Ko\(ovr] 


hrpdnas  (sword) 
'^kr  (mention) 
karkdtas  (crab) 


Ka[j.apa 

KUTTpOS 
KapiTOS 

Kapv^ 
KapKcvos 

KaireTos,  a-KaiTTco 
KXd^oi,  Kkayyi] 


Latin. 

cachinnus. 

eollis,  excello. 

camui'us. 

caper. 

carpo. 

car-men. 

cancer  (for  career). 

scobs,  scabo. 

cla-n-go. 

clavis,  conclave, 

claudo. 
crocio,  gloctorare. 


(arkus  (spindle) 


( 


torqueo. 


KpCO^iO 

arpUKTOS,  TpiTTO) 
aTp€K1]S,        TepTTLKi- 

pavvos 

There   is  labialisation   in   Tpiirco,  torqueo,   and   in   the   derivative  rtpin-       i 
Kipavvos. 

uKapov        (blind,         aquilus,     aquilo, 

Hesych.)  aquila. 

,  (  Ka-TTVco,    KaiTVOs,    Ke-  \  ,  . 

kapzs  [incense )      <  ,    ,  p^apor^!"). 

Vkri  (to  spin)  Kaprakov,  kXcoOu)  (J)     crates  (r). 

We  find  the  short  liquid  sonant  in  Gothic  hattrds,  English  hurdle. 

kalamas  (writing-  )     ,, 
reed)  |  ^aXa^o. 

'Jkrt  (to  cut)  Ketjoco 

Vktird  (to  leap)        Kpdhi 

(TKaipOi 

Vsku  (to  cover)        (tkvto's 
We  may  perhaps  compare  obscurtis  and  ffKtd. 
Kpavos 

KTL^di,  €VK.TLp,eVOS, 
\lJ.(f)lKTL0Ve9,  KrtA.0? 
In  Latin  we  have  in  this  instance  labialisation. 


Vksi  (to  possess)    <      , 


calamus,  culmus. 

curtus  {krfo-). 
cardo. 
scurra. 
scutum. 

comus  [krno-). 
quies,    tranquillus  ; 
cf.  Eno-.  while. 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


an  Ms  (hook)  ayKutv,  oyKOS 

garhard  (flint)  KpoKt],  KpoKdXrj 

wrahs  (to  protect)  apKeu),  d/\/c?;,  dAe^co 

tahnan  (child)  riKvov 

fal'saji  (carpenter)  t4ktu)v 


Latin. 

uncus. 

calx,  calculus. 

arceo. 

Eng".  thane. 

tiffnum. 


In  some  of  the  above  instances  an  original  q  appears  un- 
labialised  before  letters  other  than  a,  r,  I,  though  with  a 
following"  a,  r,  I  in  some  connected  form.  The  following  are 
more  irregular  cases  of  the  absence  of  labialisation : — 


kdlas  (black)  k-i]\U  [KdXis) 

kdrakas  (cocoa-nut 
shell) 


calig-o. 


1     , 

>  Kapvov 


j  Koipos    (thread    of  | 
\     warp,  Hesych.)      J 


k'tsara  (hair) 

'/kanq^  (to 
tremble) 
karkaras  (hard) 
kalyds  (sound) 
kanyd  (girl) 
ykr^  krnofi  (to  do,  \  KpaCvoi,  Kepbos 

make) 
kmvis,  krilrds 

(raw  flesh) 
Vkas  (scratch) 

kasati 


Kdp-)(^apos. 

KaXos  (Ep.  KaXos) 

Kaivrj. 


carina. 


caesaries. 


campus. 


Enp".  kale. 


)  Kpai 
J  vav- 


Kpapos 


creare,  Ceres. 


I  Kpeas,  Kpvo9  "^  cr 

j  Kpvoets  KpijaraXKos  j  cr 


craor,  crudus. 
udelis,  cruentus. 


KaaTcop. 
KaXvTTTTO),  KaXvjSr] 


occulo,  clupeus. 
K.dkv^  1  culullusj  calix. 


j  KaXvTTTtoo,  KaXvjSr]       j 
\  kvXl^,  ndXv^  1 


In  this  group  there  are  traces  of  labialisation  ;  occulo  is  for  *obquelo,  with 
el  =  ol  before  a  vowel,  and  quol  written  cul.  In  the  S.  C.  de  Bacchanal,  we  get 
oquoUod,  which  preserves  the  labialisation. 

KaXelv  calare,  kalendae. 

•/kal  (to  drive)        KXovdv  (for  KoX-veLv)  pro-cella. 
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Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

K\d(a  cla-des,  culter,  clava. 

caUer  ia  for  qlfr- :  cldcles,  cldva  from  ql-. 

Gladuis,  if  not  a  foreign  word  of  Celtic  origin,  maybe  connected,  the  c  being 
softened  to  c/  before  the  liquid,  as  in  gracilis. 

V^r,  klr  (scatter)  )      , 

,.   ,, .  \  Kpiv(.iv  cerno. 

kirati  ) 

In  Sanskrit  one  or  two  late  forms  show  sh  (Whitney,  Siiijplement,  p.  22). 

(  KoXeKavos,  koXokclvos  gracilis. 

(  (Hesych.),  KoXoacros     Old  Lat.  eracentes. 


krgas  (slim) 


Vsk/zal  (stumble] 

(TKoAtdi" 

scelus. 

kahkani  (orna- 

V Kav6.Cui 

ment   with 

cano. 

bells) 

Vskand  (leap) 

aKavhaKov 

scando. 

Vksad  (divide) 

scandula 

crrnXoxl/,  a-irdXa^, 

>  scalpo. 

(TTTapdcrcra) 

) 

The  o  of  K6Xa(pos,  etc.  is  irrational 
the  allied  forms. 


(TvaKa^,  awapaaaw  show  labialisation  from 


The  Ionic  pronominal  stem  ko-  in  kw?,  kov,  etc.,  as  opposed 
to  TTcos,  TTov,  qiw,  quof,  etc.,  shows  a  dialectical  peculiarity,  so 
far  unexplained.  But  the  whole  group  of  words  from  this 
root  presents  difficulties  not  yet  fully  cleared  up ;  titer,  e.  g. 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  Tro'repo?,  yet  cannot  by  the  laws 
of  Latin  phonetics  stand  for  '^'qaoter  or  *cuter. 
Again  with  an  original  q  we  have — 

KOjXT]  coma. 

Kop(i)vr]  corona. 

KOTvKr]  (catinus  ?). 

Koprj,  Kovprj,  Kovptbios  (curtus?). 

Cf.  Kovp'i^,  KopffT].  According  to  Curt.  {Stud.  i.  250,  G.  E.  148)  to  be  con- 
nected with  Kiipoi,  because  maidens  before  marriage  dedicated  their  hair  to 
the  goddesses  (v.  Ebeling,  Lex.  Horn.  s.  v.). 


kdravas  (crow?) 


KwSeta 
Kopa^,  Kopdivrj 


Cauda, 
corvus,  cornix. 
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Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

kdnas  (flour-dust)      koVi?  cinis. 

Vkal  kaldyatl  (to  )     , 

X     >  KeAjT?  celer,  celox. 

urg-e  on)     J         '  ' 

Jcdkilas  (cuckoo)        kokkv^  cueus. 

Jcanfhd  (g'arment)      K^vrpoyv,  kovtos  cento. 

kavis  (wise)  Koeco,  a-Kov-ca  cavere. 

Here  an  initial  s  is  lost ;  cf.  Ger.  schatten,  Eng.  show,  and  Gr.  dvo-cTKoo^. 

A  labialised  q  (/1-")  is  represented  in  Greek  by  k,  in  Latin  by  The  velar 

c,  if  «  follows  or  precedes—  mtTonwitl. 

vrkas  (wolf)  Aukos  {F\vk-os).  "• 

The  Latin  lupus,  owing  to  its  p,  must  be  borrowed  from  the  Italian  dialects ; 
Goth,  vulfs,  Eng.  wolf. 

ndkfi  (night)  vvkt-6s  cf.  noct-is. 

cakrds  (wheel)  kvkKos  {k^ek^lo-s). 

Cf.  Ang.-Sax.  hweohl,  hweohol,  Eng.  wheel. 

-Jmc  (to  shine)         \i.vK6^  lucet. 

ruga,  rogas  (sickness)  \vyp6s,  AeuyaAeos  lug-eo. 

yugam  fyyov  jugum. 

's/muc,  7nnncati  (re-  ixvkttip  mucus. 

lease) 

okas  (repose)  evK-dAos. 

Hence  /3odkoAos,  but  oiottoAo?,  aiTro'Ao?,  etc.  (cf.  De  Sauss. 
Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  161.) 

We  may  add  o-Kvros,  KvAt£,  which  appear  above. 

II.  The  velar  q  with  the  subsequent  labialisation  (/('*)  The  labia- 
becomes  in  Greek  before  the  thin  vowels  t  e,  the  corresponding-  ^^^ar  '^ 
dental  r.  Before  similar  vowels  in  Sanskrit  it  becomes  the 
palatal  c.  But  between  Sanskrit  c  and  Greek  r  there  is  no 
immediate  historical  connexion.  The  dental  only  appears  in 
Greek  in  those  cases  where  other  words  of  the  same  group 
show  a  11  before  the  full  vowel  0,  e.  g-.  reWca  :  ttoXos,  rio  : 
TTodev  (v.  infra).  We  must  distinguish  between  the  cases 
where  the  velar  is  labialised  [k^^  +  e),  and  those  in  which  it  is 
not  (q  +  e).  In  the  former  case  we  have  in  Sanskrit  the 
palatal  c,  but  in  Greek  and  Latin  r,  q?i  (e.  g.  cis,  ris,  quis, 
Indo-European  k^is).     In  the  latter  case  we  have  in    San- 
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skrit  c,  but  in   Latin  and  Greek  k  and  c  (e.  g-.  KeX-qs,  celer^ 
Sanskrit  cal,  Indo-European  qel ;  of.  K^vrpov,  ndpcn,  etc.  above). 
We  must  therefore  distinguish  these  two  cases — 
Before  e,  i.      ^ij  X«  becomes  in  Greek  r,  in  Latin  qu  {c)  before  e,  i. 

Vcar,  cdratl  (he        )     ,  , 

-,  \  rrikXco,  Tikcrov  colo,  inquilinus. 

For  colo  from  *quelo  v.  p.  189. 
Sanskrit.  Greek. 


Before  o, 
etc. 


ca 

-ca 

ci 


re 
o-Te 


Compare  the  Ionic  riojy,  rtoiai,  rio,  rew. 

catvdras  (four)  riropes 

For  the  various  forms  of  this  root  cf.  p.  369. 
oacra  (through 

FoTia  from  FoK^ia)  J 
XevcrcTM  (from 


vacya  (voice) 
Vnic 


Latin, 
que. 

quis-que. 
quis. 

quattuor. 

i  voc-is. 
) 

y  hicis. 


(shine) 
Vsac,  sacya  (follower)  a-ocra-qTrip  socius,  sequor. 

doaarjTTjp  is  for  sm-soJcVd-eter :  showing  the  same  root  as  iirofjiai ;  v.  infra. 

^ pac  (cook)  TTio-au)  (from  Trel'^'too)  eoquo. 

Coquo  is  by  assimifetiajQ  for '*2]e quo,  becoming  *g';fe2'««o,  as  quinque  is  for 
*penque,  prope  for  *proqi(e  {ical  vpuKa  re  Hdt.);  ci. proc-simiis; popa  is  an  Italian 
word  from  the  same  root. 

Indo-European  eniJcHd,  evto-crco  for  kvLK!'^m,  cf.  ivLTT-Tco. 
„  hliah^^ia,  (f)d(T(ra  for  (pan^ta,  cf.  (pdyj/. 

„  A^eim-,  h^otm-,  i-rerpi-ov,  cf.  7t6tp.-os. 

„  oJc^ls,  ocr(re,  TpiOTris. 

The  guttural  appears  in  ocuhis,  Boeot.  oK-raWos,  the  labial  in  oif/Ofxai,  ofOaK- 
(i6s,  o/xfw.  (v.  infi-a). 

Compare  (Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  578). 

re-rt-rjw?,  ^  curare,  Old  Lat. 

Te-Ti-r\p.ivos  )      coerare,  coirare. 
(ii)  The  labialised  velar  k^  becomes  in  Greek  tt  before  the 
full  vowel  0,  and  before  r,  6,  a;  liquids  and  nasals.     In  San- 
skrit the  g-uttural  /c  is  unaffected.     In  Latin  we  get  qu  or  c. 
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In  the  following  instances  we  get  r  before  i,  e,  but  tt  before 
o,  etc.  m  connected  words  in  Greek. 


Sanskrit. 

(i)  ci 
(ii)  kdtara 
(i)  pdiica 
(ii)  2mnkti 


Greek, 
rt?,  Ion.  tIo,  etc. 

r   TTOTCpOS,  TT&S,  TTOV, 
(  TTOl,  TToOeV 


TT€VTe 


(  TT^ixTTTos,  7reyM77as 

I     I 


Latin, 
quis. 

uter  (for  quoter  ?). 

quinque. 


sequor. 
soeius. 


{ireixTrns). 
Lesbian  nffxire  has  the  consonant  from  the  ordinal. 

(I)  saci/a  a-o(T<Tr]Ti']p,  hatpos 

(II)  sdkdm  eTTopiat,  oir-doves 
The  common  root  is  seM,  soJiU  {K.  Z.  xxv.  145). 

(i)  catvaras  rhopes 

(ii)  li/rtj/a  for  "^kturlya  TpdireCa 
VjMc  (cook). 

(i)  pdcj/ate  (he  cooks)  TreWco  (=  7r€Kh(o) 
(ii)  pdM,  derivative     TreTrro's-,  Troiravov. 
Vvac  (speak). 

(i)  vdc2/a  (voice)  oaaa 

(ii)  vdk-d  o\jr. 

's/ci,  cdrj  (observe), 
(i)  cayati  Arcad.  retw. 

(ii)  Zend  haena  ttoivt]. 

For  the  connexion  of  these  two  cf.  ^.  312  dTrerharo  7roivf,v  and  Hdt  3  14 
TTo^v,,,/  TLaovr,,.  The  Latin  poe^a  will  in  this  case  be  borrowed.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  connect  Latin  quaero  {^Mai-ro),  but  cf.  p.  140. 


quattuor. 

quartus  (for  qf tiff 6s). 

coquo. 


vox. 


(i)  Zend  ashi 
(ii) 


rpiOTTis,  ocrae, 
ocTcropat, 
o\l/op.ac,  oppia, 

rpioirh  in  Hesychius  is  the  result  of  confusion  with  onij. 

vcar  (move), 
(ii)  Sanskrit  cdmti       reAAw 

TToAoff,  TTwAeco, 

e-7rA-ero. 

K 


oculus. 


(") 


I 


colo. 
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The  connexion  is  confirmed  by  the  interchangeable  phrases  in  Homer, 
■ntpinKXoiiivwv  IviavTUV  and  irfpnrXotxivoJV  kviavTWV.  The  t  of  avaToK-l)  has 
come  from  that  of  avariXXoj,  the  v  of  irkXafxai  from  that  of  UX^to,  after  the  two 
groups  of  words  had  come  to  be  considered  distinct.  We  may  perhaps  compare 
aiiriXos  {afi-noXos)  and  upiUo  {ou-pUio).  The  latter  may  be  an  Oscan  word, 
as  in  that  dialect  Indo-European  q  becomes  ^x  The  true  Latin  is  seen  m 
coIo  (for  *qvelo)  inquilinus.  But  Povk6Xos  is  a  difficulty,  as  no  trace  of  a  gut- 
tural form  of  this  root  is  found  in  Greek. 

/i)  i-TeTjx-ov, 

(ii)  TToV/A-oy. 

This  being  true  we  cannot  connect  ttotimos  with  mnrai,  jpeto. 

,  ^   „  (  luceo,  lu(c)na, 

(i)  Sanskrit  mcya  \eva(T(o,  kova-crov  |       ^^^^ 

(ii)  Zend  raoMna  Xocpvis  (Hesycli.). 

Xofvis  will  be  for  Xoir-vis  with  aspiration  before  the  nasal. 
(   eVlTTTOi,  riVLTiaTTOV, 

(u)  i    ,     / 

fi\  (f)d(T(ra. 

In  the  following  instances  the  labial  has  either  permeated 
the  whole  group  in  Greek  or  alternates  with  the  guttural. 
Vric  (leave)  )      ,  j  Hcet,  relictus. 

reca,  deriv.  I    ^''^^  i  linquo,  reliquus. 

€VV€Tr€,  eo-TTere     insece,  inquam. 

The  root  is  seq-,  ivvim  is  for  *fvae-ire,  e-<7w-fTe  shows  the  reduced  form.  The 
root  is  preserved  in  the  Latin  mseee  (e.  g.  virum  mihi,  Camena,  insece  versutum 
of  LiviusAndronicus);  in-qziam  ioT*in-squa-m{sL3  tranquillus ior  tran-squillus); 
in-sec-tio,  possibly  in  '  sector,''  a  bidder.  An  identical  root  meaning  '  to  cut ' 
appears  in  seco  beside  co-in-quo. 

Tpiiroi,  T€pTTLK€pavvos  torqueo. 
uTpaKTos  torculum. 

a-rpaK-Tos  {rrK-ros)  will  correspond  to  tortus  {t^ctus). 

ydhrt  rj'^ap  jecui'. 

I.-E.  ieMr{t). 

A  further  instance  is  kirpLdixrjv,  Sk.  kn-na-mi.     We  may 
also  connect,  with  Curtius,  'A-n-irj  {yrj)  with  Lat.  aqueus,  aqua, 
rCd.  I.-E.  aq  ;  cf.  English  ej-ot,  is-lancl  (where  s  is  irrational  and 

due  to  isle^  He,  insula)  A.-S.  i-e^. 
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With  regard  to  the  question  of  orthography,  it  is   to  be  Graphic 
noticed  that  the  original  Greek  aljihabet  contained  a  second  i"?preseDta- 
hard   guttural,  9,  or  Icoppa,  which    appears    in    inscriptions  Greek, 
mainlj  before  0,  u,  p,  A.     Thus  we  find  (popLvdoOcv,  (pvcpvos, 
Aocppos,  UdTpo(pXo9,  but  only  rarely  forms  like''E9rcop.  Thouo-h 
the  letter  early  disappeared  from  the   Greek  alphabet,  3-et  it 
seems  originally,  as  opposed  to  k,  to  have  represented  the  velar  ; 
and  in  this  character  it  was  introduced  into  the  Latin  alphabet 
as  Q,  and  there  became  permanent. 

Q  passed  into  the  Latin  alphabet,  but  not  into  the  Oscan  'n  Latin. 
and  Umbrian,  probably  from  the  Chalcidian  alphabet  of 
Cumae  (Mommsen,  i.  213,  317).  It  is  found  before  the 
consonantal  u  and  before  0,  e.  g.  the  Ambrosian  IMS.  of 
Plautus  is  said  to  read  qoln?it  in  Fseud.  822.  But  fi-om  the 
earliest  times  we  find  a  confusion  arising  between  qo,  the 
graphic  representative  of  X'o,  and  quo,  representing  go,  k^o  ; 
e.  g.  ^qom  {hm,  the  preposition  cum)  is  confused  with  quom 
(the  adverb,  k^om,  qom).  In  fact  q  comes  to  be  used  to  repre- 
sent the  hard  guttural,  whether  velar  or  palatal,  before  u  and 
0 ;  so  we  get  peqnnia  (beside  i)ecus,  Sk.  imch),  q^i.oqirca,  etc., 
where  q,  qv.  represents  simply  c. 

In  the  Augustan  age  quo  became  cu,  perhaps   originally  Alterna- 
before  final  consonants   in  cum,  cur.     Any  further   change,  ^^j  °^  ^" 
however,  may  be  the  result  of  analogy.     For 

quoius  became  cuius  because  of  Indus, 
quoi  cui  hui-c. 

quo7n  cum  turn. 

But       quorum  remains,  because  of  Iiorum. 

quoniam  remains,  because  Hun'iam  did  not  exist. 
Outside  the  relative  we  have  ecus,  Jiircus,  aecus,  inicus,  pro- 
jpincus,  posticus,  before  final  consonants,  but  always  reliquos, 
pedisequos  {relicus  is  late),  perhaps  because  the  termination  is 
originally  -ouos,  not  merely  -os  (cf  Eibbeck  ad  Georg.  4.  172  ; 
Aen.  8.  450).  An  initial  que-  passes  into  co-,  except  before  ;• ; 
e.  g.  colo  for  quelo,  but  quercus,  querquerus,  etc. 

The  palatal  k  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  g,  in  Greek  by  k,  The  hard 
in  Latin  by  c,  irrespective  of  the  subsequent  sound.  palatal  %. 

K  2 
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Vcafis  (praise),  aih-  )  ,       ,  ^  n      -n 

^        ^.,.  .      ,   ^  ey-K(x)ULOv  Camena,  Lamillus. 

sat  I  [he  praises)  J 

In  spite  of  the  form  Casmena,  Casmillus  in  Festus,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  connect  carmen  (as  though  for  *casmen),  as  in  the  combination  -gm-  s 
vanishes,  e.  g.  duamo  (Paul.  Fest.  67)  =  dumus,  prisma  (Corfinium)  =primus, 
dismota  {8c.  de  Bacch.)  =  dimota.     So  *casmen  should  become  *cdmen. 

Kdvos,  KTJvos         hi-c,  si-c,  tun-c,nun-e. 

KeWev,  KttC  cis,  citra,  cedo,  ceteri. 

Ceferi  seems  parallel  to  KuOtv  :  c-i-s,  c-i-tra  may  show  the  weakest  root,  i 
being  merely  an  euphonic  insertion. 

Vcar,  cal  (cover) 

.,-  /,         X  w  X    r     /  celare,  cella,  clam, 

cala  (house)  kKlctiov,  KaXia     \  ,  „ 

'        ^  '  I      color,  cucullus. 

KaKid,  cucullus,  perhaps  color,  show  the  reduced  root  V^l,  clam  may  be  for 
klm.  Celo  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  same  confusion  of  the  e-  and 
a- Ablauts  that  we  get  in  cedo,  cado ;  slca  (for  seca),  saxum,  etc.  (p.  249)  ; 
super-cilium  may  be  put  here,  or  else  cf.  «uA.a,  KvXoiZaoj. 

gird  (for  grrd)       Kapa,  Kap-qva  cerebrum,  cervix. 

For  this  group  of  words  cf.  p.  302. 

gatdm                     eKarov  centum. 

Vcri,  cr  (resort),  )    v  /           x     /  f  in-clinare,  clivus, 

graj/ah         )  I       clitellae,   Clitumnus. 

K(pas,  Kplos  cornu,  cervus. 

Vcrfi,  crdva  (re-  ")    ,  ,r        ^  ,  i  i     • 

'       '      ,    ^        >  KA€ros,  KAvco  cluere,  ffloria. 

nown)  J 

Gloria  is  for  cleueria  which  becomes  cloueria,  and  the  hard  guttural  passes 
into  the  soft  before  I  as  in  cracentes  :  gracilis. 


grom{hi^)         [      (  =  ,XoFviA    r^''''''' 


(^:=kXoFvI.s). 

Tird  (heart)  KapbCa  cord-is. 

The  initial  A  of  Sk.  is  not  original  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  66).  Wharton, 
[Etyma  Graeca)  compares  grad-dhd. 

cdnas     (g-rind-  )    „  , 

^  ;^  \  Kwvos  cos,  catus,  cuneus. 

stone)  ; 

Catus  is  for  catus  (cf.  satus  =  satus) ;  cautes  from  the  same  root  ought  not 
to  have  the  diphthong ;  cf.  cotibus  (Verg.  Eel.  8.  43) ;  cuneus  for  *c5neus 
before  the  nasal. 

garkara  (flint)  KpoK-q,  KpoKoXr]        calx,  calculus. 
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/  cadere,  cedere, 
V  gad  (fall)  KUalov  \      cassus,  cadaver, 

'       cessare. 
We  can  hardly  connect  calamitas  (Old  Lat.  cad-amitas)  because  oiincolumis. 

gahina  (bird)  kvkvo^  ciconia. 

The  V  in  kvkvos  is  due  to  the  guttural. 

caitHd  (cockle)         Koyxr]  congius. 

Vcani,      cdnkate     ) 

(doubt)  ]o-KV-o^  cunctari. 

^/c/  (lie)  cete  |  """"'P  ^^^^^  (coenae). 

'  ^  Kei/xat  civis  (ceivis). 

eyKuri  cutis. 

a/  cw,  era,    ct72    (to  {  iy-Kveo),     KVfxa,  cumulus,  cavus, 

swell)  I       Kolkos  caulis. 

inciens  =  incuiens,  ctfio  hrfuio  {<pviaj). 

K'i^Kvs  queo  (^u). 

In  this  instance  k  +  ?( is  indistinguishable  in  Latin  from  M,  but  the  sound  is 
proved  by  the  allied  languages  to  be  palatal. 
cvdcura     (father-  ) 

in-law),  c^vacrd  j  '"''P'^'  ^^^^^'  ^o^^^^' 

In  this  case  the  initial  f  of  Sk.  represents  an  original  s  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  499). 

Vcds  {order),  casti    f  '<«^8«po?(-«i'^pa^   candidus,    castus   {  = 
\       Hesych.)  cand-tus). 

For  dk  +  ^  =  Lat.  st  cf.  p.  207. 

Vci  (sharpen)  klm,  kiVdjuoi,  KLvico  cieo,  incitare,  citus. 

gvan  (dog)  Kvcav  canis. 

Canis  is  for  *cuanis  or  cij.onis  with  Indo-European  i(o=Lat.  iia  (p.  302). 

dgma  (stone)  ^K/xcoy  ala  (ac-sla),  axis. 

Vdic  (point),  dicdti  beUvvixt,  biKij  dico. 

'i^'if^ah  etKoo-tj  Dor.  FiKan  vig-inti,  viciens. 

\/nac  (be  lost)  Wkus  nex,  noceo,  noxa. 

Vvic   (enter),    vecd  )    , 

/I  \  '       VotKOS  vicus. 

(house;  j 

The  Greek  01  corresponding  to  Lat.  l  (ei)  is  a  difficulty ;  cf.  olvos  :  vinum,  but 
the  word  may  be  borrowed.  From  the  same  root  may  come  the  Aopites  rpixa- 
fiKfi  (t.  177),  the  Dorians  of  the  three  clans,  but  cf.  KopvOdii. 
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,  ,,  ^  f   tintOS,         LKKOS  ) 

acra  (horse)  i     /  77  71^  \    Vequus. 

'      ^         ^  (    (£'.  J/.474.12).  j    ^ 

But  though  the  connexion  is  certain,  the  word  is  difficult.  In  Greek  ^  +  u 
i3  indistinguishable  from  k'A  before  a  dull  vowel,  'ikkos  is  the  result  of  regres- 
sive, 'iTTTTos  of  progressive  assimilation,  or  we  may  compare  new  Ionic  kws,  Att. 
irujs  (with  a  velar).  The  aspirate  in  i'lr-n-os  is  irrational,  and  is  not  seen  in 
compounds  like  rA.au/ciir7r0s.     The  t  of  Greek  (Indo-European  e)  is  unexplained. 

Vpig  (to  deck)  ttolklXos  pi-n-go,  pietus. 

Vnac  (to  reach)  ivq-poxa  (nanciscor,  nactus). 

eveyKov  [rj-ve-VK- 
ov). 

The  soft  The  law  of  the  transformation  of  the  soft  velar  g  is  pre- 

velar  g.       cisely  the  same  as  that  for  the  hard  velar  q. 

In  Sanskrit,  where  there  is  no  trace  of  a  succeeding'  labial  u, 
it  becomes  the  corresponding  palatal/  before  the  thin  palatal 
i  {?/)  and  a  (  =  I.-E.  e).  Elsewhere  it  is  y.  But  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Sanskrit  has  no  special  symbol  to  distinguish  the 
palatalised  velar  media  from  the  true  palatal  j. 

In  Greek,  if  labialised,  it  becomes  before  i,  e  the  cor- 
responding dental  b  :  before  o,  r,  6,  s,  liquids  and  nasals,  the 
corresponding  labial  (3  or  its  equivalent.  Otherwise  it 
appears  as  y. 

In  Latin  it  would  seem  in  the  first  instance  to  have  become 
ffu,  just  as  q  appears  as  qu,  but  this_^M  only  remains  after  nasals 
in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Initially  it  appears  as  ff  before  con- 
sonants, as  V  before  vowels.     Medially  between  vowels  it  is  v. 

Uniabia-         I.  Velar  g  unlabialised  is  Greek  y,  Latin  ff. 

'Jjan  (to  beget)  yivos-,  yiyvo\iai  genus^  g'ig'iio. 

Brugmann  reckons  this  word  as  showing  a  palatal  §  {Grundriss,  p.  293)  and 
indeed  the  guttural  is  very  stable  throughout  the  derived  languages.  But  we 
may  find  traces  of  labialisation  {a^)  in  Boeot.  ^avd  {g^n-na),  beside  yvvf)  and 
Homer  fivaaOai  (for  *livaa9ai).  The  dental  may  also  appear  in  Ubvfios  (beside 
geminus  for  gen-minus  ?) 

yiigd  (yoke)  C'^yov  jugum. 

'^bhij,    hlmcjna     (to  ) 

bend),  P'^>'''  ^"S-io. 

gonja  (contempt)       yayyav^via  gannii'e  (*gagnire). 


Used. 
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gargara  (whirlpool)    yapyapeoov  gurges. 

Labialised  forms  are  seen  in  fiapadpov,  UptOpov  ;  v.  infra. 

gan(]d  (cheek)  yvaOos,  yivvs  (gena.(?),  gje-a). 

This  is  in  Greek  a  case  of  metathesis  of  the  nasal  without  lengthening  the 
vowel  (p.  115). 

\/ garj  (bellow)  yopyo^. 

gramas      (commu-     yapyapa,     aydpoi,  I  c  -p 
nity)  ay  op  A.  )  *' 

II.  Velar  g  labialised  (g'*),  but  with  u  preceding  or  follow-  Labialised, 

.     .      r~i       1  but  in  con- 

ing, IS  m  Greek  y.  ne^ion 

/  voveo  (guou-eo).       with  u. 
ky-yv-Tf]  \  vola  (hollow  of  the 

yvakov  i       hand). 

^  volema  (large  pear). 
yvvri  beside  (Savd,  ixvaarOai.. 

It  is  possible  that  this  word  should  be  separated  from  the  Sk.  ^/jan,  Greek 
yiyvo/xai,  Lat.  gigno.  We  may  compare  the  Cretan  vpeifffevTciv  (Cauer,  D.  I.  Q-. 
127),  beside  Att.  vpea-Pvs  where  the  P  is  by  false  analogy  before  u.  The 
double  stem  was  irpec-yv-,  -np^aPef- ;  cf.  Lat.  pris-cus. 

III.  The  velar  g,  labialised  (g^'),  is  in  Sk.  g,  J  (which  repre-  Labialised 
sents  an  unlabialised  form),  Gk.  /3  before  0,  r,  6,  s,  liquids  and  g^J^°^^  "' 
nasals,  Lat.  gti  (but  for  representation  in  Latin,  see  p.  139). 

\/gem  (go)  (3aCvM  venio. 

Paivoj,  venio,  both  go  back  to  <^mio  :  the  labial  sonant  m  becomes  n  before  i, 
as  in  x^ciM'a  (x^'"^<^)  beside  x^oA'i'yj  icoiv6s  beside  cum,  naifoj  beside  Ka/xuvTes  (the 
dead),  aivos  for  dpL-tos  (Sk.  ama  ;  cf.  Goth.  Amal-rick),  quoniam  for  *quomiam, 
conicio  for  comiicio,  etc.  The  m  may  be  preserved  in  nieare  for  *gmeare,  just 
as  natus  is  for  gnatus  (Osthofif,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  550)  ;  cf.  Goth,  qiman,  Eng. 
come. 

guru  (heavy)  /3a/3vs  gravis. 

For  gravis  cf.  p.  187. 
Vjiv  (to  live)  /3io?  vivus. 

Lat.  vivus  points  to  original  guiguos,  though  other  languages  point  rather 
to  a  palatal,  e.  g.  Slavonic  has  z.  For  the  P  of  pios  we  may  compare  Pava,  Sk. 
gnd. 

Vji  (to  eonquer),_;Va  )  ^,  •       •    i     . 

*^    )  ,       '  "^^     V  3ia  VIS,  vi-olentus. 

(power)  j 

The  Lat.  vis  may,  however,  be  connected  with  Gk.  fh,  fhts,  fTfi. 
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j^d,  f.  (bow-string)     /3ios. 
*/ffic  (to  sound)  fiaq,  ^oav  (boere,  boare). 

The  guttural  appears  by  false  analogy  in  700s,  yoau.  The  Latin  b  is  abnormal, 
as  in  los. 

'^ 9T'>  9^'''  (^o  swallow)    ^opa,  [3t-fip(a(rK€Lv    vorare. 

ffatis  (cow)  l3ov$,  {3&S  (bos). 

Bos  may  be  borrowed,  like  taiirus  and  oris,  or  may  come  fi-om  the  Italian 
dialects,  where  Q  =  b,  as  in  Oscan  lcum-hened  =  convenit.     But  cf.  p.  187. 

gdrblia  (child)  l3pi(f)os  globus. 

The  dentalised  form  appears  in  Gk.  Se\<pis,  Si\(pa^.  The  Aeol.  PfK<pi9  and 
Hesychian  S6\(pos  (•  77  jxr^Tpa)  are  the  result  of  confusion.  In  Latin  from  this 
root  corae  globus,  glomus  (Jot  gloh-mus),  and  perhaps  ^er(6)  wen  (for  {g)verbmen) 
and  Galha ;  cf.  Suet.  Oalh.  3  praepingms  risus  quern  Gallam  Oalli  vacant. 

j3X^(f)apov,  /SAeTTO). 
Pindar  {Pyth.  9.  43)  has  yXtcpapoy,  which  shows  the  guttural. 
/3A.7/x<wr,  Dor.  yXriyuiv 
in  Theocr.  5.  56,  etc. 
Vnij    (cleanse)         xip-vi^-a,  vin-Tdi, 

niktd  viTT-Tpov. 

But  vi^w  (for  vi-yio)  has  the  guttural. 
rajas  (darkness)         f-pejS-os,  e-p^jx-vos   Goth,  riqis. 

Sk.  rdjas  for  *ragas  withy  from  oblique  cases,  kpe/xvos  is  for  epeP-vos  as 
dfMVos  for  a^fios,  Lat.  agnus,  which  is  also  an  instance  of  g^. 

\/farJ  (to  threaten)       rap^os  torvus  (torgu-os). 

The  noun  tdrjas  is  for  *targas  as  rujas  above  (K.  Z.  xxv.  161). 
<\>\i^u>    (Theocr.  -% 
15.    76)  Att.    Cfligo. 
0At/3a)  ) 

Cf.  Goth,  hli-g-gv-an,  which  is  a  nasalised  stem. 

apivos  agnus. 

Vgdh  [-^\aT\ge)  gahate    fiaOvs. 

Pa6vs  for  PnOvs,  cf.  phdos,  which  is  by  false  analogy  beside  P&Oos. 
\fgal-  (to  drop)  fidXXco,  {^hco)  volare. 

galana  fid\avos  glans. 

ngrd  (strong)  v/Bpts. 

The  guttural  may  be  seen  in  vyiris,  cf.  Sk.  ugrd  beside  oj-ijan. 

Before  e,  i.      IV.  Velar  ^  appears   in    Greek   as  8  before   the  palatal 
vowels  e,  i. 
ygal  ^^XXeiv  (Hesych.),  ka-biXXovres  (Arcad.). 
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^epeOpov  (Arcad.,  Strabo.  389). 
hip^Opov  (Teg-eatic). 

Cf.  PdpaOpov.     Tlie  Ionic  fitpidpov  (Hdt.  7.  133)  is  contaminated. 

guru  iiTiCapiU)  (Eur.  R/ies.  441  ;  Fhoen.  45). 

Cf.  ^apiis,  gravis ;  but  the  form  is  the  result  of  contamination,  as  before  ap  (r) 
we  should  have  expected  /3. 

btcpovpa. 

This  is  given  by  Hesychius  as  the  same  as  yefvpa.  The  Boeotian  I3f(pvpa  is 
also  quoted  (or  pxefvpa,  Athen.  14. 622  a),  l3ov<p6pas  in  Hesychius  is  a  case  of 
popular  etymology. 

obeXos  (Dor.  in  Ar.  Ac/t.  796). 

The  labial  appears  in  6Po\6s.  60f\6s  is  contaminated.  If  the  o  is  prothetic, 
we  may  compare  veru, 

gdrhha  (embryo)         b€\cf)vs,  a-beXcpos    Lat. vulva  (vulba,  and 

in  MSS.  often  bul- 
ba),  Havet.  J/m. 
Soc.  Ling.  vi.  116. 
Cf.  Ppe(pos,  and  v.  supra.     The  root  meaning  is  '  hollow,'  especially  of  the  belly 
or  womb. 

bekeap. 
Cf.  Aeol.  0\TJp  (Alcaeus  122  Bergk). 

In  the  group  jBavd,  ^eo/xat,  /3io9,  ejSdOr]  (for  iyevi'i]dT], 
Hesych.),  yvn],  biaira,  bicpos,  Cv  (Staet),  if  vre  can  safely  con- 
nect all  these,  we  g-et  the  velar  under  every  possible  form,  but 
with  much  contamination.  The  collocation  is,  however,  more 
attractive  than  certain. 

Where  (  represents  yt  it  often  goes  back  to  a  palatalisation 
of  the  velar  before  t,  as  in — 

fxci^oov  for  jxeyioiv,  jueya?,  I.-E.  meg-. 
oXeC^oov  for  6keyt(ov,  oAty-os. 
pe(a)  for  peyico  beside  ep8co,  ^pyov,  Sk.  o'dji/dmi. 
The  Soft  Palatal  g  is  Sk.  /,  Gk.  y,  Lat.  g  before  all  vowels  The  soft 
and  consonants.  Palatal. 

wjnci  (to  know)  yi-yyco-o-KO)  gno-sco. 

Some  have  connected  yi'fuva  with  metathesis  of  the  nasal,  in  the  sense  of  '  I 
am  recognisable.' 
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Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin. 

jdrm  (knee)  yovv  g-enu. 

jamlh  (snap)  yoix^os,  yafxcpaL 

VaJ-  (to  di'ive)  ayco  ago. 

Vrj    (shine)    drjiina  \  „ 

(lio-ht)  ^o.pyvpo^  arg-entiTm. 

\/r;',  raj  (to  reach)         dpiyco  rego. 

Cf.  aKf^ai,  dKKr}. 

VmarJ  (to  wipe)        i  ,  ',  j-mulgeo. 

yaFico,       yavpos,    \    ^^^^^^ 

ayavo'5  ) 

ydXois  g-los. 

jaran  (old  man)  yepcov,  ypavs. 

Vjus  [enjoj)Jiisdte       yevm  gustus. 

Possible  This  last  instance  suggests  a  difficulty.     For  though  the 

confusion  2end  and  Slavonic  languages  prove  that  the  guttiu'al  of  yevca 
and  velars,  is  a  palatal,  nevertheless  the  forms  b^vacrOat,  CevcracrOai  in 
Hesychius  show  the  same  root  with  a  dental,  which  should 
properly  only  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  velar.  Similar  cases  of 
a  dental  alternating  in  Greek  with  a  palatal  guttural  are  ba, 
bd-Ttebov,  Cyprian  (a,  kvvoai-bas  (Find.  PT/th.  4.  33,  173)  Aa- 
fxcLTT/jp  beside  ya,  yaia,  Cyprian  dbvov  (Hesych.),  'Api.-dbvr]  be- 
side ayvov,  bvvajxai,  Sk.  Jdmlmi,  yiypuxTKU)  [K.  Z.  xxv.  145-T51). 
These  forms  seem  to  have  originated  in  some  confusion  of  the 
two  guttural  series.  Johann  Schmidt  {K.  Z.  I.  c.)  supposes 
that  there  were  originally  four  series  of  gutturals,  the  palatals 
and  velars  proper  and  the  palatal  affection  of  both  series,  and 
that  in  most  languages  the  two  series  of  palatals  were  reduced 
again  to  one,  but  that  the  instances  quoted  above  are  relics  of 
the  palatal  affection  of  the  palatal.  This  however  is  more 
symmetrical  than  convincing. 

If  Svvafiai  and  Jdtidmi  are  to  be  connected,  both  will  go  back  to  an  original 
ffii-na-mi,  the  v  in  Siivafiai  answering  to  that  in  SiSvfios  {gi-gn-mos,  geminus 
for  *gen-minus)  :  cf.  lig-ula  beside  lingo,  apis  beside  ffxms  for  the  short  vowel 
after  the  loss  of  the  nasal.  A  connexion  of  meaning  between  Svva/jLai  and 
yiyvwaicai  may  be  seen  in  instances  like  n.  141  to  jxiv  oh  diiyar  dWos 
'AxaicDi/   waWeiv  dWd  (xiv  olos  kniaTaro  TrrjXai  'Ax«A.A.€i;s,   and  in  the  use  of 
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Swafxai  in  mathematical  expressions,  e.  g.  TpirjKoaiai  dvSpuiu  yeveal  Swiarat  (are 
known  as)  fxi/pia  trea  (Hdt.ii.  142)  ;  cf.  Svvarai  tovto  to  eiros  ol  k^  dpi<TT(pfjs 
Xftpos  iraptaTd/jifvoi  (ib.  30)  and  konncn  with  Jcennen,  '  Jcen '  with  '  caw.' 

We  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  Indo-  Velars  iu 
European  q  and  g  in  Latin.     The  same  rules  will  apply  to  ^h. 

1 .  Before  consonants,  0  and  u  they  appear  as  c,  g,  the  labial 
element,  if  ever  existing-,  having"  disappeared. 

2.  Before  a,  i,  e,  as  cu  (written  qu),  gii,  keeping  the  labial 
element. 

It  is  clear  that  in  these  cases  the  velar  is  indisting-uishable 
from  the  palatal  guttural  followed  by  n  {k  +  y)  in  ecos,  ecom, 
f/fj/ii,  eco,  eqiie. 

But  these  laws  are  modified  by  the  laws  of  sound  com- 
bination, by  which 

(i)  The  soft  g  disappears  in  Latin  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  before  vowels,  leaving  the  element  w. 

(ii)  In  the  middle  of  a  word  g  is  lost  after  a  vowel ;  after  a 
nasal  it  appears  as  gu  ;  near  a  liquid,  as  h  (?). 

The  last  two  laws  also  apply  to  gh. 

The  following  instances  seem  to  bear  out  these  laws : — - 

I.  Velar  q. 

frequens  beside  farcio,  far(c)si ;  cf  </)p(io-o-a>. 
laqueus       „       pellac-s,  illec-s,  illic-io. 
liquere         „       prolic-sus,  elic-sus;  cf.  Xlttos. 
prope  for  *proque  (v.  p.  138),  proc-simus. 
quinque  for  *penque,  quin(c)tus,  Quinctius. 
torquere  beside  tor(c)tus,  torculum  ;  cf.  rpeTroj. 
Perhaps  we  may  connect  trico,  tricae. 
arquitenens  beside  arcus. 
sterquilinium  „       stercus. 
laquear  „      lacus. 

Querquetulanus  (Tac.  A7m.  4.  65)  beside  quereus. 
ac  (for  at-c)  beside  atque  ;  cf  re. 
secundus,  socius,  assecla,  sectari,  beside  sequor^  sequax. 

(Cf.  firop.ai,  doaar)Tr]p,  p.  129.) 

nec-opinus,  nee  ;  cf.  neque. 

acula  beside  aqua;  cf.  M^crcrA-nwi,  'Attu]  yrj  (p.  130). 
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locutus  beside  loquor,  loquax. 
Cf.  XaoKdv  for  *\aK-aKeiv. 

currere  beside  equiria  (Ov.  Fast.  2.  859  ;  Paul.  Fest  81) 
for  equiquiria.      (Cf.  iropeveiv  ?). 

-lietus  beside  linquere  ;  of.  Xd-miv. 

croeire,  g-loetorare  beside  querquedula. 
Cf.  KtpKos,  Koptopvyq.      The  g  in  gloctorare  is  due  to  the  liquid ;  cf.  gloria 
beside  K\eos  (p.  132). 

seco  (sTca)  beside  coinquo  (Paul.  Fest.  6^  for  coin-squo). 
insectio,  insece  beside  inquam  (for  insquam). 

Cf.  evtaweiv,  evvene,  etc.  p.  130. 

coxi,  cocus  beside  coquo. 

oculus  beside  oxj/,  dcpdaXixos,  Boeot.  oKraWos. 

incola,  eultus,  colo  beside  inquilinus,  esquiliae. 

jeeur  beside  rjirap. 

vox,  praeco  (*prae-veco)  beside  tTro?. 

rirapTos,  TT-i-avpes  beside  quartus  [qturtos,  p.  129). 

TiaTaa-cTUi  beside  quatio. 

(TTTapda-a-ai  beside  squarrosus  (Paul.  Fest.  328). 

(AoySo's  beside  siliqua  ?). 

\oP6s  for  *a\oirosl,  the  i  in  Latin  siliqua  being   phonetic,  and  the  <r  in 
Greek  being  lost  before  X ;  cf.  o-aXiO-Oavai  {6\ia6a.yaj),'Lat.{s)lubricus,^ng.  slide. 

vqiTLOi,  vrjTTVTLos  beside  nequam. 
KapKaipeiv  beside  querquerus  (Paul.  Fest.  256). 
KivTpov  beside  triquetrus. 
Contus  in  this  case  is  borrowed. 

coc-sa  beside  conquinisco,  conquexi. 
Keipod,  curtus  beside  quiris,  Quirites  (Ov.  Fast.  2.  477). 
cLKapov  (Hesych.),  ax^vs  beside  aquilo,  aquila,  aquilus. 
tri-lic-s  beside  liquis,  ob-liquus. 

Cf.  XiKpKpis,  limus  for  lic-mus. 

kvkX.os  :  coluber. 
Both  for  MekUl- 

l/A-TTaio?  :  quaero. 
(o-JKocTKuAjuarta  :  quisquiliae. 
lacio  :  laTTTetv. 

laiTTuv  for  ii-iali'A-Tiiv  as  id\\(tv  for  ai-ff^-iuv. 
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KrJTos  :  squatina. 

TJXenTpov  :  arquatus. 

Arquattis  is  usually  connected  with  arcus  in  the  sense  of  '  the  colour  of  the 
rainbow,'  but  this  is  not  satisfactory. 

II.  Velar  g. 

frui,  fruniseor  for  *frug-ui,  *frug'^niscor ;  cf.  fruges. 

agnus  :  ajxvos  for  *aj3vos. 
Conceivably  we  may  put  here  avilla,  arena,  for  *aguilla,  etc. 

glans  :  jSaXavos. 
globus  :  /3oA/3o?. 

gremium  (for  ^grebmium)  :  /Spe'^o?,  etc.  (p.  136). 
gravis  :  (Bapvs. 
grandis  :  ^Xo^Opos. 
Both  for  cd-,  with  different  terminations. 

mig-rare  :  0.1x^^(0. 
volare  :  (SdWeiv. 
-vorus  :  -fiopos. 
vivus  :  l3Cos,  etc.  (p.  135). 
virus  for  guiyViOS.     A.-S.  cicic,  Eng.  quick, 

venire  :  ^aiveiv. 
venter  :  yaa-Trip. 

Sk.  j'atharas,  I.-E.  ({nt-ter. 

fivere  (for  figere  in  Cato,  Fesf.  92)  ;  figo,  Oiy-yAv^iv  (?). 
(gesto  :  ^aa-ra^eiv). 
This,  however  tempting,  is  doubtful,  because  of  Latin  g. 

(severus,  cre/3a9,  tro^iu),  ct^iivos  ?). 
gurdus ;  cf.  ^pabvs. 
Gurdus  is  however  said  to  be  Spanish  by  Quint,  i.  5.  57. 

stingu-ere  beside  stinctus,  instigare,  a-rCy-ixa. 
langu-ere  beside  laxus. 
tingu-ere  beside  tinctus,  reyyety. 
ungu-ere  beside  unctus. 
Possibly  compare  dPp6s  for  na-ros. 

Trpia^vs,  Cret.  Trpetyus  :  priscus. 
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If  no  Greek  or  Latin  h  represents  an  Indo-European  h^  the 
following-  may  show  g  becoming-  h  medially  near  r : 
Tvpfir],  turba  (of.  turgeo  ?). 
(pop^T],  herba,  forbea. 

The  Aspi-        I.  The  unlabialised  aspirated  velar  gh  is  in  Sanskrit  h,  gh, 
Guttural  ^^  ^^  Greek  x,  in  Latin  in  the  first  instance  gh. 

I.-E.  g/iostis  hostis     Goth,  gasts. 

steiak    Sk.    stlghiote    (to  )        , 

mount)        j 
gliecl  y^avhavta  prehendo.  praeda. 

legh  Kkycfs. 

gankhds  (shell)    Koy^y]       congius. 

II.  The  labialised  velar  gh^  is  in  Sanskrit  h,  gh ;  in  Greek, 
6  before  i,  e,  but  (\)  before  o,  t,  6,  s,  liquids  and  nasals,  elsewhere 
X :  in  Latin  ghu,  which  becomes  initially yj  medially  gio  after  a 
nasal,  v  between  vowels,  b  in  connexion  with  r. 

qharmd,      qhrnd  )  ^       ,     -,  p  p 

I  .-,  \  ydepaos,  depos  lormus,  lurnus. 

(warmth)  j     "      '     • 

dhis  (snake)  anguis. 

I.-E.  sne'igJC^  vC4>a  ni\as,  ninguit. 

,  (  nefrones,      nebrun- 

"^'^^'^  {       dines. 

Nehrundines  is  a  Lanuvian,  nefrones  a  Praenestine  word ;  cf.  nefrendes  in 
Varro,  B.  R.  2.  4.  17,  and  Liv.  Andr.  Frag.  38  (Eibbeck). 

hanti,  ghn-anti       6eivco,  (povos  (-fendo  ?). 

We  may  put  here  6vr,-(TKo:,  tOavov  as  a  new  formation  for  the  regular  *(<pai'ov. 
Cf.  (paros,  tTTe-<pu-ov  (cf.  p.  223). 

Varh      (deserve)  ^ 

drhati,      arghd  \y\K^ov. 
(worth)    ) 

((r)Tep(})os  tergus. 


I.-E.  gh^edk  | 


Bicra-acrOai,   ttoOos 
(for  *(})odos). 
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6-1] p,  Aeol.  (^7/p         ferus. 

{prjpaly  opfaKuotai  A.  268  ;  cf.  Thessalian  ^t\6(peipos. 

6wx-os  unguis. 

a(Pp6s,  axvr)  agna    (Paul.     Fed. 

211). 
We  may  also  put  here  e-^eA-w  beside  <^aXiXet  (Hesych.),  Sk. 
/iar- ;  bd(f)vr]  beside  Thessalian  havxva  (for  ba\Fra) ;  avxw,  Aeol. 
av(f)r]v  (Ahr.  i.  42),  Goth,  af/ffa,  pointing  to  an  original  *a/>i</)aji/, 
gen.  "^ayx^vos,  with  complete  confusion  of  the  consonants  in 
inflexion. 

More  doubtful  are — 

Kaxa^o),  Kayxas,      cachinnus  beside    /cac^a^etv  (Hesych.). 
Kcoxevo)  beside    Koycpevoo  (Hesych.). 

Sk.  V/irs  (be  excited)  horreo. 

opvtx^s  (Theocr.,  Pind.,  Callim.)  opvtdes. 

The  connection  of  ^ivd-os,  ^d9-os  with  ^dir-Tco,  ^acp-i],  Sk. 
(jdhate,  is  doubtful. 

II.  The  palatal  aspirate  gh  is  in  Sk.^A  {Ji),  Gk.  x,  Latin  h  Palatal 
(or  ^  after  7^.  "^'P"'^*"- 

Xi«i^,  xi.i\}.^v^  hv(j-     hiems,    bimus    (bi- 
Xiji-ios  himus). 

wvah  (to  carry)     oxos  veho. 

Xa/^ai  {x^npLai)  humus,  homo. 

Homo =6  kmx66vio^.    The  older  form  is  hemo  ;  cf.  semo  =  se-hemo,nemo,  etc. 
5a/5a       (power,  )  „  „ 

victory)        |^X->^£-.  ^"<^X-o^. 

s/ sjprh  (be  eager)     o-Trepx'o- 
I.-E.  a^y^  «yX''  «o"o"oz;. 


^ma  (cold)        i 


^^/■^       (golden 
yellow) 

/oZiw  is  dialectic. 

fariolm  is  dialectic, 
a/^a*  (distress) 
w  mih 


XopTos 
(xAo'r?  ?) 

6ju.txf<u 


hortus,  cohors. 
holus,  helusa  (Paul. 
Fest.  100). 

hariolus  (haruspex). 

ango. 

meio,  mingo. 


Vffuk,  guJiati  (he  conceals),   xev^et  (for  ^x^^^^^O'  pointing 
perhaps  to  I.-E.  gJieugk. 


Latin. 
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The  above  are  perhaps  all  the  cases  where  the  distinction 

between  the  palatal  and  velar  aspii'ates  can  be  said  to  be  certain, 

and  in  many  even  of  these  authorities  are  divided. 

The  Aspi-        Jn  Latin  the  treatment  of  the  aspirated  ffuttiu-als  is  very 
rated  Gut-  .  mi        r  11       •  1  •  •     t        •  / 

turals  in      uncertain.     Ihe  lollowing"  rules  are  given  as  indicating  the 

general  law,  but  not  with  any  idea  of  their  being  accurate  or 

complete. 

I.  gh  is  in  Latin  h  initially  before  vowels,  medially  between 
two  vowels. 

Id-ems,  bimns  {bi-Mmus),  -y^iixwv,  bva-xi-iJ-os,  Sk.  himd ;  hcmiis, 
Jiomo,  yjx\i.aL 

We  may  possibly  connect  x^'^''»  "x^o-inaXhi  (cf.  humiUs)  for  Xi^^y  s*^*'- 
Humus  is  a  later  formation  from  huni-i  (hmm-i,  cf.  xaAi-a'))  as  the  stem  is 
properly  consonantal. 

hohs,  Jielvus  (Paul.  Fest.  99)  beside  x^o^)  xXoopos,  Sk.  Mri. 

The  stem  hel-  not  yet  altered  to  hoi-  is  preserved  in  helusa  ( =  Jiolera  Paul, 
Fest.  100) ;  cf.  helvella  (Cic.  Fam.  7.  26.  2),  helveolus,  Iielvaceus :  folus  is  from 
the  Italian  dialects. 

hira,  MUae,  xoXr},  xoph-q,  Sanskrit  hird  (gut) ;    cf.  Jiariolus 

(dial,  farioh.s),  Jiaruspex. 

hir,  hiriido,  ^etp  (for  xV's),  Sanskrit  Jmr  (to  take  off). 

Mr  =  hand,  Lucil.  ap.  Cic.  de  Fin.  2.  8.  63  {her-us]). 

{Ji)anser  xj]v. 

aio,  adagmm,  nego,  Tj^avev,  rj\xi,  r]  :  Sk.  alia  (he  says). 

Tjiii  (ji  8'  os),  for  *^xi^'h  *^X'''>  ^^0  for  dhip.  The  g  in  adagium,  nego  {ne-agho) 
is  from  the  old  pres.  *a(jh.-mi. 

lien  (TTiX-qv. 

avXrjv  for  *air\r]yx'''3  cf.  aTrXdyx^ov,  lien  (for  *llhen) ;  splen  is  borrowed. 

M-o,  hi-sco  xp-^^^'t  x°-*^*^^' 

veJw,  via  {*vehia')  (Hoxos  i       '      .    ^ 

i       carries). 

II.  g/i^  is  in  Latin  before  r  initially  y^,  medially  b. 


formus,  fumus 

depjxos                   gharmd,ghrnd 

ferns,  fera 

evp- 

frio 

XpiOi. 

fremo,  frendo 

xpofios,  xpmC(^' 

nefrones,  nebrundines 

v^(f)p6s. 
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The  connection  offundo,futilis  with  xe^^ is  doubtful.  Injimm  may  be  formed 
from  *infumo,  in  humo  with  a  medial  gM,  so  possibly /m>i(7o  from  the  com- 
pound forms  {in/undo). 

III.  g/i»  mediallj^  after  a  nasal  is  -(/u-,  but  in  many  cases  the 
-n-  disappears,  and  g/i^  is  indistinguishable  from  ff/i. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  eyxf\vs  and  anguilla,  in  spite  of  the  vowel,  and  it 
is  tempting  to  connect  exts,  ex^Sva,  and  even  o(pii,  dxos.  dyxco  seems  to  have  a 
palatal  aspirate,  otherwise  it  might  be  put  here. 

Zin^im  is  for  dingiua,  Indo-European  du(//i,  Vmgo,  Uc/nla,  San- 
skrit 7//// (p.  138). 

2Iingo  beside  meio  has  the  palatal,  which  appears  as  g  after  n, 
between  vowels  as  h.     Cf.  o/xt'xAry,  ixoixos. 

Aing{i!)it,    ninguis,    yet^et,     rtc^a,    nivem,    Indo-European 

Especially  to  be  noticed  are  hrevis  {breliuis,  imc^/i^-i-s,  Greek 
iSpaxvs),  levis  {lekins  Ingliuis,   Greek   kkaxvs),  beside  pinguis 
{^penguis,  pnghuis,   Greek  Trax?;?),   as  showing  the   different 
treatment  of  -ngJi-  and  -ngh-  in  Latin. 
IV.  g/^»  medially  between  vowels  is  v. 
red-uvia  beside  unguis,  ungula,  dw^-- 
uva  (for  ^ugzia,  *ongi(a  ?),  ofj-cjia^. 
niv-e?n  beside  ninguit,  nix  {snigh^s). 
fluere,  for  ^jlovere,  ^pvere,  ^flegkuere,  cf.  fiov-ius,  con- 
flug-es,  confltixi),  (f)\i\lr,  (0A.e0-s  ?). 

It  may  be  possible  to  connect  -napOivos  (for  *<pap9fvos)  with  virgo  (Indo- 
European  g^gA-)  with  assimilation  to  lir,  virajo. 


CHAPTEE    VII. 


The  Dental,  Labial,  Liquid,  and  Nasal  Consonants. 


The  Hard 
Dental  T, 


The  hard  dental  t  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

TV  (Doric),  (TV  tu. 

The  u  is  lengthened  in  Latin  in  a  monosyllable  ending  in  a  vowel,  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  law  being  the  enclitics  -ciue,  -ve,  -ce,  -t^,  -ne. 

Tpels,  TpCros  tres,  tertius. 

Sk.  trdyas,  trtiyas :  for  ri  becoming  er  in  an  unaccented  syllable  in  Latin  cf. 
p.  192.  Sanskrit  {trtiya)  and  German  (Eng.  thir-d)  both  show  that  the  historic 
accent  in  Latin  and  Greek  must  have  been  rpiros,  tertius. 

TO,  TrjjjLos,  Tws,  etc.        to-t,  to-tus,  turn,  tarn,  is-te,  etc. 

terminus. 

tendo,  tenuis. 

tumere,  tumulus. 

torreo,  terra. 

Torreo  =  trs-ei-o  (cf.  to(r)s-tus),  terra  =  ters-a,  cf.  te{r)s-qua  with  I.-E. 
termination  -qo,  as  in  Gk.  iroSa-ir6s. 


Tepjjioiv,  Tepfxa,  re'Ao? 
TUTos,  reivM,  ravaos 
rujjijBos 
TipaecrOai 


T^lpco 

Td^XavTOv  J 

TpVCii 

T€-Tay-u>v 
Teyyoi 
TpefJiU) 
Tpe(  cr)a) 
Tvpjir] 
rdpfios 
Indo-European  traps. 

Tavpos 
T'qKecv,  TaKiCs 


tero,  tricae. 

(t)latus,  tuli,  toUo,  tolerare. 

trado. 

tago,  tango. 

tingo. 

tremo. 

terreo  (ters-eo  ?). 

tm'ba. 

torvus. 

taurus  (borrowed  ?). 
tabes. 
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ai'Ti  ante. 

4tos,  er?/(rto9  vetus,  veterinus. 

IraXos  (Hesych.)  vitulus. 

Italia  is  usually  connected,  but  the  absence  of  v  makes  this  doubtful ;  but 
cf.  Osc.  Viteliu,  Vitellius. 

TreVo/xat,  ttl-tttoi),  itrepov  peto,  penna. 

wTep6v iov *iTiT-pov,  Ang.Sux.  f ether ;  penna  (j)esna,Fest.  205,  20g)=pef>ina. 

(f)pdTrip  fi-ater. 

k-Kar-ov  centum. 

Kaprakov    (Hesjeh.),  )      _, 

basket  J 

KapraXov,  Eng.  hurdle  =  Jcrt,  crates  =  Jcrt  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  178). 

iraTTip  pater. 

arra  (yepau)  Epic.         atta  (Paul.  Fest.  1 2). 

~t6s  (past  part.)  -tus. 

But  -rA-  in  Greek  becomes  -cl-  in  Latin  (cf.  sells  :  sllis),  in 

avrkav  :  a?iclare,  and  Greek    -rpov  {Kiv-rpov)  is  often  Latin 

-enivi  {simula-cmm)  or  -c{it)hcm  {pacuhcm  :  ^aKTpov).     But  cf. 

aratrum  :  aporpov. 

The  soft  dental  ^  is  unaltered  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Soft  Dental 

8eKa  decern. 

bLbcop-L,  hQpov  donOj  donum. 

The  reduced  root  is  seen  in  dare,  clafus,  Sa-vei^oj,  Soros  (p.  236). 

hlFos  divus. 

Reduced  root  in  Sf-rjv,  5odv,  diu. 

haKpv  dacruma  (Paul.  Fest.  68). 

bap.d(a,  dbdp.as  domare. 

Eeduced  root  in  "A-S/xt^-tos  (5wi),  Sfi-dis.     The  Ablaut  a  :  o  between  the  two 
languages  is  noticeable. 

beiKvvp.t,,  hCKTi  dlco,  indico,  dicis  (causa). 

avbdi'o),  evab€,  abvs        suadeo,  sua(d)vis. 
baTrdi'T]  damnum,  dapes. 

Damnum  =  dap-num,  as  somnus  =  sop-nus  {sop-or).     We  can  hardly  connect 
tiTtas  because  of  the  vowel. 

hapOdvoi  {br-')  dormio. 

baavs,  bavXos,  AavX(s    densus. 

L  2. 
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Deiital 

Aspirate 

DH. 


en-do,  in-du-perator. 

domus. 

dolus. 

dexter. 

sedeo,  sedes. 

edo,  e?ca  (ed-sca). 

videre. 

sudor  (for  sueidor). 

modius,  modus. 


oiKovoe 

b€fx(i>,  hi^as,  bofxos 

hokos 

ebos,  tC«M  (o-t-o-S-co) 

I8a) 

IbiHv 

ibp(as 

jue8o/iai,  jiibiixvos 
Meditari  more  probably  connected  with  fiiXiTav. 

obixri,  oC^Lv  odor,  olere. 

6-bovs  (dens)  p.  307. 

oXbixa,  Olbi-TTovs  aemidus  (Paul.  Fesf.  24). 

aemidm  for  *aedmichts,  but  tbe  vowel  is  a  difficulty ;  some  connect  it  with 
oT/ta,  where  the  aspirate  is  obscure. 

TreSoy,  bd-Trebov  oppidum,  oppido. 

(Txi((o  sci-n-do,  sci-cid-i,  scid-i. 

vbuip,  vbpa  unda. 

vSaip  for  *afe5up,  unda  for  udna,  cf.  'AXoff-vSi/Tj. 

Tiib-q  impedire,  compes,  pedica. 

Kapbia  cor,  credo. 

Xavbdvoa  prehendo,  praeda. 

n'^^";^^^''^f '"^'^'^^''  Iduco,  diicis. 

€vbvK€U)S  J 

d-SiVKris  (  =  not  attractive),  daiSvcafaeaf  ikKtaeai  Hesych. 

boKioo,  bibd(TKM  disco,  decet. 

SiSdcr/fo;,  for  8l-5k-(Jkoj  (?),  disco  for  di-dc-sco. 


87jA.eo/xat 


delere. 


The  dental  aspirate  d/i  is  in  Greek  6.  Latin,  having-  no 
aspirates,  represents  it  initially  by/,  medially  by  d,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  r  by  6. 

Oepp-os,  ed\TT(o,  eipos     formus  (Paul.  Fest.  8^). 
Cf.  ForTniae,fornax,  formus,  ferveo.  But  in  this  root  a  velar  guttural  rather 
than  a  dental  is  original  (cf.  p.  142). 

TL-6r]ixi,  6e-T6s  facio. 

Facio  represents  the  reduced  root  with  svaralhakti  vowel ;  cf.  Ori-it-r]. 
6i]\vs>  6r\\av,  TiOrivr]      femina,  felare. 
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tit6i],  TT]6h,  Oslo's,  Trjdl] 

feles,  felix,  femur. 

dvo),  dv^xos 

fumus,  suffire. 

Sttffire  for  -fuire  ;  ci.fio  iorfuio. 

6iyy6.v€Lv 

fingere. 

6vpa 

fores. 

Fores  for  *fures  as  folium  beside  <pij\\ov. 

6vp(ros 

fti(r)stis. 

dpav^iv 

frustum,  fraus,  frustra. 

dapaelv 

fa(r)stus. 

0VP 

fera. 

Opavos,  dprjvvs 

fretus,  frenum. 

6aip.6s  'olKia  Hesych. 

familia,  famulus. 

aiOd) 

aedes,  aestus,  aestas. 

yqdei-v,  ayavos 

g-audeo,  gavisus. 

•qiO^os 

Aaduus. 

evda 

inde  (p.  62). 

i-XcvOepos 

liber  for  ^leuber. 

loeber  is  found  (Paul.  Fest.  121). 

€-pv$p6s 

ruber. 

Mufas,  cf.  rohus,  may  be  from  the  Italian  dialects ;  rutilus  is  for  *ru 

ovOap 

uber. 

€009  {a-Feeos),  ^Oos 

sodalis,  suesco,  (soleo  ?). 

Sodes  may  be  a  roc.  from  this  root. 

adrip,  aOdpa 

ador,  adorea. 

In  terminations : 

-6po-  (iTTokU-Opov) 

-bro  (vela-brum). 

-e\o-  (dep-e-eXov) 

-bio-,  bulo-  (sta-bulum), 

&-fe6\ov  cannot  well  be  separated  from  vad-is,praes  {*prae-vides),  in  which 
case  we  shall  have  a  vowel  variation  a  :  e  between  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  the  following  cases  an   original  d  becomes  ^  or  ^  in  Altema- 
Latin:  tionofc? 

bcLKpv  lacrima  (cf.  dacrima). 

barip '  levir, 

(bos  sedere,  solium,  consul  (?). 

Cf.  dingua  in  the  grammarians  beside  lingua.    So  udus  and 
liligo,  unless  udus  is  for  *ugdus  (vy-poi). 


and  /  in 
Latin. 
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ad  ar-cesso,  ar-biter,  ar-fuerunt. 

Cf.  apor  =  apud.   Tliese  are  probably  from  Umbro-Samn.  dialect  {Qrundriss, 

§  369-  0- 

adeps  aXet^ap. 

odor  olere. 

'oSucro-evs  Ulixes. 

So    capiiodmm,   imiielhnenta    (Paul.   Fest.    108),   cadamitas, 

(laut'ia  (for  laidia^  ib.  68,  Corss.  Aiisspr,  i.  81). 

A  Latin  d  =  Indo-European  d/i  may  become  I  in 

miles  (mizdes)  fXLcrOos. 

moles,  molestus,       \  ,  ^ 

(mogsdhes)  J 

malus  (mazdus)        Eng-.  mast. 

Hard  La-        The  hard  Labial  p  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin  : — 
^^*     *  Trar-qp  pater. 

TT^TOfxai.,  TriiTTOi  peto. 

TTUo's,  'nvQo\xai  putris,  putere. 

Tv-O-ofMi  :  pu-t-ere  =  \a-0-  :  la-tere. 

TTvyaiv,    7tv^,     TTvyixrf,       ")  pugil,  pungo, 
llvv^,  TTVKvos  )      pugna,  pugnus. 

TTvp,  TTv'Cp  pru-na,  prurire. 

iravcii,  TTavpos  pau-cus,  pauper. 

iribr]  im-pedire. 

TTcA-Xa  pelvis. 

TTOCTLS,  b€(T-T:6Tr]S  potcnS,  potis. 

TreXios  pullus. 

k-TTCL-y-riv,  Tiayj-vi]  paciscor,  pa-n-go. 

Cf.  fvo-pag-o,  pig-nus,  pa(ff)Itis,  pax,  from  whicli  last  paciscor  is  probably 
derived,  hence  the  c. 

TTcoAeo),    TTciAXco,  )       n  1 

,  ^  \  pello,  palea. 

TraAAa  j 

For  the  Ablaut  cf.  CTpu<pau,  arpecpoj,  tcrrp&^riv  (v.  p.  249). 
irakdixr)  palma. 

irapai  prae. 

irapa  per,  pro-per-us. 
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For  connexion  of  meaning  of.  per-do,  etc.  with  -napd.  rovs  v6ijlovs.  The 
following  words  among  others  may  be  classed  with  the  same  root,  Ttipaw,  iropos, 
neipaj,  mip&aj,  iripyij/u,  iriTTpdaKcu,  iretpap,  partus,  porta,  pretium,  interpres, 
paries,  peritus,  etc. 

TrtXos  pileus. 

TtiyL'nkr]\ii,  "nXriOos  plenus,  plebes. 

k-TrX&yX-Oriv  plango. 

ttX^u),  TrXvvoi  pluit. 

, .     .  .  V  poculum,  potus,  posca. 

irpdo-ov  porrum. 

■npialSvs  priscus. 

Cf.  Cret.  irpeTyvs,  irp-iv,  pr-ior  (p.  135). 

The    following   show  the    loss   of    an    initial   consonant, 
especially  s-.     Compare  p.  202. 

TTTcpva,  TiTvpia-OaL      ex-sternare,  con-sternare. 
Indo-European  spter;  cf.  perna,  pernix. 

TTTVO)  SpUO. 

Indo-European  spin. 

The  following  are  instances  of  a  medial  p  : — 
a-naprov,  a-irvpts  sportula. 

vTivos  somnuSj  sopor  (p.  217)- 

vTrip,  vTTcCp  super. 

The  aspirate  in  Greek  and  the  s  in  Latin  are  now  explained  as  the  remnant  of 
an  original  If  {e^-virep  =  avirip  =  iinep,  super).    There  is  no  aspirate  in  Sk.  upari. 

cLTTTca,  a<p6,od  apiscor,  aptus,  amentum. 

For  aspirate  in  Greek,  see  p.  173  :  Indo-European -y/aJA. 

Kairpos  caper. 

KkiTiTeiv  clepere. 

apTra^o),  SpTTTj  rapio,  sarpo. 
Indo-European  i/erap,  sarp. 

i-FoXira  voluptas,  volup. 

€TTo^  upupa. 

kiTTd  septem. 
See  p.  369. 
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ejOTTCO 

serpo. 

Sepo  may  be  for  srepo. 

kafXTTpOS 

limpidus. 

viiTobes 

nepos. 

iiTopov,  TTeTTpooixhr] 

pars,  portio. 

For  Ablaut  see  p.  251. 

irkeioves 

plures. 

Old  Lat.  pleores=pleioses, 

p.  97. 

TTTjXoS 

palus  (?). 

TTrivrj 

pannus. 

TTicrcra 

pix. 

Trlaros 

pisum. 

ttIttos 

pipilare. 

"TTiSvoo,  TTiba^,  ttCtvSj 

/  plnus,  pituita. 

TTIVOS 

These  words  are  connected  with  a  Sk.  \^pi  (to  swell),  Curt.  G.  E.  276 

ireKTeiy 

pecto. 

-xrarayr),  TTtTi'Tj/xi  (ttc- 

. 

ravvvixi) 

/  patere,  patina. 

TTLTvrjjj.i    (  =  7ri-7rr- 

I  patibulum. 

vrifii  ?) 

/ 

TTe'Sov 

op-pidum. 

7re7rd/xat 

patrare. 

TTpO 

pro. 

TTaOc'iv 

patior. 

[CH. 


But  the  relation  is  difficult,  as  iraOeiv  beside  irivOos  must  be  for  irnOiiv.  Hence 
Lat.  a  is  unexplained. 

TiToica  paveo. 

TrepKij  porcus. 

Cf.  Gevxa.  ferhel,  A.S.J'earh,  'Eng.  farrow. 

TrAaytos,  Dor.  TrXdyos  plag-a. 
TrXuKovs  pla(c)nus,  planca. 

TrAe  Kco  plecto. 

Plico  from  the  compounds  im-plico,  etc. 

TrXevixoov  pulmo. 

•nSiv  papaver. 
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ttolklXos  pictus  Sk.  Vpic  (adora). 

TTivrjs,  TTOvripos,  TTovos  penus. 

Penuria  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  anavis  with  the  e  degree  of  Ablaut, 
(p.  236). 

In  the  prepositions  ab,  oh,  suh  we  have  a  Latin  h  answering"  The  Hard 
to   a  Greek   tt  in  airo,   liri,  vrro.     A   final  p  is  unkno^vn  in  Latin. 
Latin,  except  in  volujj  for  volupe ;  a  final  d  is  only  found  in 
these  three  words. 

The  jj  of  Sanskrit  dpa,  Greek  airo,  is,  according  to  Osthoff 
Z.  G.  d.  P.  25)  kept  in  Latin  po-lio,  'po-situs,  where  iw-  is  the 
reduced  form  of  an  original  *apo. 

For  the  interchange  of  p  and  h  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  may  compare  Ennius'  Bvrrus,  Bruges  for  Ylvppo^,  ^pvyt^  :  so 
huxum,  TTV^09  :  carbasus,  Kapiracros.  So  within  the  limits  of 
Latin  we  find  publicus  beside  populns,  Poplicola,  Bublkola : 
potus,  bibo,  Sanskrit  pibdmi,  Greek  ttiVo)  :  scapula,  scabellum : 
sapo,  sebum :  sapiere,  sibiis  (Paul.  Fest.  '^^'^fi). 

On  co([iio  for  *quequo,  qiiinque  for  ^penqiie,  propie  fpr  ^proque, 
see  p.  128. 

The  soft  labial  b  seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  The  Soft 
the  original  language.     It  is  very  rare  in  Sanskrit ;  though 
common  in  Greek,  it  there  originates  mostly  from  g,  F,  or  /x 
before  a  liquid ;  uncommon  in  Latin,  except  as  the  represent- 
ative of  medial  dk  near  r,  medial  bh  or  initial  dii. 
It  may  be  original  in  the  following  cases  : — 

lx6\v(3bos  plumbum. 

Indo-European  inlomio-,  fi6XvPSos—  vi-9-lmh-. 

o-A.i/3pos  lubricus  ^ sllh-  I!,j\g.slip. 

Tvp^rj  turba. 

a/3ty  (Hesych.)  abies. 

In  labium,  Anglo-Saxon  lippe,  English  lip,labmm{iox^lebium) 
may  owe  its  vowel  to  lambo. 

Agio's  Cf.  English    lop- 

eared. 
p6.KTpov  baculum  (?). 

But  cf.  p.  62. 
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Pov(3a\os,  ^ou/3aXiy  \ 

(if  not  borrowed  >  bubulus,  bubulcus. 

words)  ) 

Ppo^ai  (Hesjch.)       brochus. 
fipLapos  brntus  ("^broitus). 

On  /3oi}s,  bos,  boare,  see  p.  136. 

/3   is   a   merely   euphonic   insertion   between   /x  and  A.  or 
p  in: — 

i]p.-^-poTov  (cp.  a^poTa^(ji-=f^-^-poTa^(jy)   :  rjjxapTOv. 
p.€crr]pi,-(3-pia  :  r}p.ipa. 
jixefi-/3-XeTat   :  /xe/xeATjrai. 
a[x-^-poTos  :  (Sporos,  dial,  jjiopros. 
^jji-jS-paraL  (Hesych.)  :  eip.apTai. 
joie//,-^-Aa)Ka  :   cjJioXov. 
ajj.-f3-\vs  :  ap-akos. 
ap^-^-XaKia-Kca,  ap,-l3-\(o(TKO)   :  juaAaKo?. 
yafx-^-pos  for  "^yapi-pos. 
dijp.-j3-pa  :  6vp.6s. 
Compare  the  corresponding  insertion  of  8  after  v  in  av-b-p6s. 

The  following-  words,  where  b  appears  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  seem  onomatopoeic  : — 

fidpfiapos  :  balbus. 

^apLJSaivco,  l3ap.l3dC(0,  /Sa/x/SaAv^o)   :  babulus. 

^Xr]Xav  :  balare,  Ang-lo-Saxon  hlMan,  bleat. 

}3avl3vK€s  :  bubo,  bufo. 

pdrpaxos,  dial.  ^poTa^os  :  blaterare. 

PaTpaxo^  for  *PpaTpaxoi  as  SpvcpaKTOs  for  *5pv(ppaKTos. 

bracMum,  buccina  may  be  borrowed  from  ^payiodv^  ^vnavrj. 

In  the  following  words  Greek  /3  is  Latin  f,  mostly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  liquids  ;  but  /3  may  represent  an  eai'lier  cf) 
(cf.  fi\v(o  :  (f)kv(i)). 

/3Auco,  (f)Xv(o,  (pXixlf,  (f)XvKTai.va      fluo. 
^pA(T(T(o  fretum,  fritillus. 

jBpvoi  frutex,  defrutum. 

But  Pplcu  may  represent  qru,  and  be  connected  with  con-gruo,  in-gruo. 

IBaaxavos  fascino,  praefiseine. 
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^AiTKioi  (Hesych.)      fascis,  fascia. 
l3pi[j.(o  fremo. 

For  Greek  /3  representing  g  v.  p.  135. 
)3  represents : — 

(i)  An  original  ju  before  Kquids  in  : — 

jSpoTos  :  fxopTos,  fx^poTTes,  mors. 
^pabvs  :  mollis  (mldu-). 
/3Acd(7Ka)   :   ep.oXov. 
^pal3evs  :  margo. 
Indo-European  mar^. 

(2)  An  original  F  regularly  in  Aeolie.     The  connexion  of 
^kaa-Tos  and  Sanskrit  vrddltd  is  very  doubtful. 

A  Latin  h,  where  not  original,  represents : — 

(1)  initial  dii  in: — 

bellum  :  duellum. 
bonus  :  duonus. 
bis  :  81^0,  Sis. 
biplex  :  duplex, 
bimus  :  dim  us. 

(2)  g  in  :— 

bos,  /3o{3s,  Sanskrit  gdus. 

boere,  ^orj,  yoos. 
But  hos  may  be  from  Italian  dialects  (p.  136)  and  hoere  may 
be  an  independent  onomatopoeic  word.     On   haetere,  d]u<^io-- 
^r]Teiv,  V.  p.  451. 

Indo-Em*opean  bh  has  become  in  Greek  the  hard  aspirated  Tl^e  Aspi- 

^    ^  •    ^  t        •         i  •  •       i  i       •  i     •     •  i  •    ^^       ^        rated  La- 

labial  </).    Latm,  having  no  aspirates,  represents  it  initially  by  bial  BH. 
/',  medially  by  ^  : — 

(pvvai  fuisse. 

'nvdix/]v  fundus. 

vvdfjLTjv  by  dissimilation  for  *<pv9jj.riv ;  cf.  Eng.  bottom. 

(f)p6.a(r(a  farcio. 

(f)vXkov  folium. 

TtdOiiv  (*(f)(L9eiv)  fido. 
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(j)r]y6s 

fagus. 

0epa),  4>u>p 

fero,  fur. 

(t)pdTT]p 

frater. 

(pafxl, 

fari. 

d-(ppvs  (Macedonian 

a-l3povT€s) 

>  frons. 

<f)dos,  (^cxKeAos 

fax,  focus. 

(pvye'Lv 

fugio. 

(ppvvri 

furvus. 

TrevOepos  {(jievOepos) 

of-fendix. 

V€Cf)OS 

nebula. 

opLcpakos 

umbilicus. 

dp(pav6s 

orbus. 

V€(})p6s 

nebrundines  (p.  142) . 

po(f)€(a 

sorbeo. 

apicfxa 

ambo. 

ap.(f)i 

ambi. 

ak(f)6s 

albus. 

■Y\.v(f)(i) 

glubo. 

a(f)p6s  (Sk.   abhram 
oij.j3pos  (?) 

>  imber. 

a(f)evos  may  be    connected  with   opes,  with  Ablaut  a 

(p.  350). 

Tlie  Liquid      The  liquid  I,  where  non-sonant,  is  unchanged  in  Greek 

Latin,  except  so  far  as  it  alternates  with  r ;  and  we  need  ^ 

only  a  few  instances. 

e-Xa^-vs 

levis. 

Indo-European  l^(^h4. 

Xd-neiv 

linquere. 

keuiv 

leo. 

ko^os 

luxus,  luxare. 

Xovoi 

lavo. 

kv(a 

re-luo,  so-lvo. 

Soluo  —  se-luo,  with  el==ol  (p.  190). 

kvxvos 

lucem. 

Ae'yo) 

lego. 

V.I.] 
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labor  (?). 


Aa/3eti^  i 

The  root  may  be  lab-,  with  a  metathesis  of  the  liquid  in  d\(p-(uveiv  :  o-Xj3-os 
may  possibly  represent  the  reduced  root ;  cf.  o-y-fios,  p.  246. 

iXavvw  has  been  connected  with  alacer,  but  more  probably 
contains  the  root  ijei-  of  eAto-o-o),  volvo,  etc. 

d/eu?n  is  borrowed  from  eXaiov,  keeping-  the  Greek  accentua- 
tion (cf.  ancora  by  ayKvpa)  but  changing  el-  to  0I-.  On  the 
other  hand,  oliva  (beside  oled)  keeps  the  Greek  quantity  kkaia 
(cf.  'A\aioi,  which  gives  AcJiaei  or  Achivi,  ^Apyelos,  which  gives 
Argivus  or  Argeus)  (cp.  p.  188). 

ykvKvs  :  dulcis  is  doubtful,  but  a  form  hevKos,  hevKr^s  is 
quoted,  so  tliat  the  original  may  conceivably  have  been  dleuk. 

Indo-Em'opean  r  is  unchanged,  but  often  has  a  prothetic  The  Liquid 


vowel  in  Greek  (cp.  p.  196). 
ap-dpov,  apapicTKOi,  \ 


apfxara 
apd^vr) 
apooo,  apovpa 
€p€Tp.6s 


Few  instances  are  requii-ed. 
ar-mus,  ar-tus,  ar-mentum. 


aranea. 

aro,  arvum,  arena. 

remus  (ret-smus). 

But  this  is  an  obscure  group  of  words,  for  Greek  regularly  has  a  vowel  before 
the  liquid. 

ervum. 


kpi^^LvQcs 
With  iS  =  /:(?), 

epcoStos 
i-rh-ioi,  rd-ea  (?). 

aTTo-Fepae 
6p-vvp.i. 

opdo),   KTJTT-OVpO? 

(KrjTTO-Fopos) 
oppos 
€-pevyop.aL,  6-pvyp.6s 

pilTO) 

apTTa^oi,  apTTT] 
(TvpLy^ 
pCCa,  pdbii 


ardea. 

verrere. 
orior. 

vereor. 

serum. 

rugio. 

repente. 

rapio,  sarpo,  sar(p)mentum. 

susurrus. 

radix,  radius. 


Goth,  waurts,  Eng.  wort  =  urd,  rdd-ix,  Eng.  root  =  urd. 
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The  Nasal       Indo-Eni'opean  n  is  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
requires  but  little  illustration. 

aveixos  animus. 

yivos  gena. 

dvaripes  janitrices. 

Sk.  yatar,  Indo-European  inter,  so  ilvaTipis^i-innp-i^. 

7:ohr]-v€K-r]s     ) 
fveyKfiv  =  i-v€-vK-fiv,  cf.  e-re-r/jL-ov.    The  vowel  in  Latin  makes  the  com- 
parison doubtful ;  nac-ius  rather  corresponds  to  A.-S.  geneah,  Germ,  ge-nug, 
Eng.  e-noiigh. 

kvi,  €ty,  kv  in,  in-ter. 

kvvia  novem.  • 

vios,  veoaaos       \ 
(yeforios)         ) 
Reduced  root  in  vv-v,  nu-n-c. 

vavs  navis. 

eVo?  senex,  senium. 

fxivca  maneo. 
Notice  Ablaut  a  :  e,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  two  words. 

"     *■,'  '^        '        I  Minerva,  memini. 

fxe-ixv-rjixai       > 

Movaa  [Movtlo)  '  mens,  men-tior,  moneo,  Moneta. 

mentiri  may  be  connected  with  ^jlclttjv  (finr-). 

voixos,  vifxa)  Numa,  numerus. 

Cf.  nehmen,  Engl,  nim-ile. 


novus,  novicius. 


VOjlOS 

nemus. 

vevpov 

nervus 

vr][xa 

nemen 

(Inscr 

•) 

vi]-K€pbris 

ne-fas, 

ne. 

VL(f)a 

nivis. 

Indo-European  sni^Ti^, 

Eng. 

snoiv 

vevco 

nuo. 

vvos 

nurus. 

Indo-European  snusd-. 

Germ 

.  Sch 

nur. 

vooC 

nos. 

olvT] 

oenus, 

unus. 

:il.] 
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Indo-European  m  is  iinchanged,  but  often  appears  with  a  The  Nasal 
prothetic  vowel  in  Greek  : 

ajua  sim-ul,  etc,  (p.  172). 

For  amm-a  (instrumental,  p.  368),  S'ln-'^  ;  cf.  /i-uvv^,  fi-ovos,  jx-ia  (for  aii-ia  cf. 
(h  for  <r€/i-s). 


a-fxao) 


meto. 


The  exact  relation  of  these  words  is  very  difficult.     Can  m?fo  have  been 
approximated  to  metior  ?     Fick  quotes  a  form  dfjiio},  but  gives  no  authority. 


jxabdo) 

d-ju,aXos,  fiaXaKos 

fjLepijjLva,  [xdpTvs 
fxicra-os  (ju,e^-tos) 

IxrjTTjp 
p.iy-vvixi 

jJLOpfJLVpOi 

fxvla  (/uvc-ta) 

pi.ijkr] 

p.vs 


vomo. 

semi-. 

madeo. 

memini. 

mul-eeo,  (mulier). 

me. 

mirari. 

mel. 

me-mor. 

medius. 

mensis. 

mater. 

misceo  (mig-sceo). 

murmur. 

mus-ea. 

mola. 

mus. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

The  Spieants. 

Spirants.         SpiRANTS  are  sounds  in  the  utterance  of  which  the  mouth 
channel  is  so  far  narrowed  that  the  stream  of  breath  sounds 
against  the  sides  of  the  passage.     They  consist  of 
the  surd  dental  spirant  s  and  the  sonant  z  ; 
the  palatal  spirant  y,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  consonantal  i. 

the  labial  spirant  v,  in  Greek  F,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  consonantal  u.' 

The  dental      These  hard  and  soft  dental  spirants  have   ordinarily  but 

spirau  . .  ^^^  symbol,  (T,  to  represent  them  in  Greek.  This  letter, 
however,  though  usually  representing  the  hard  spirant,  as 
in  eo-rt,  before  mediae  and  ju,  represents  the  soft  spirant  z, 
and  as  such  is  often  replaced  by  the  letter  C  which  is  originally 
the  symbol  for  the  sound  di-,  e.  g.  in  Zevs.  Thus,  in  inscriptions 
of  the  4th  century,  we  get  YleXaCytKov,  \l/')](f)LCixa,  ZjxvpvaiOL, 
irpeClSevTov,  k6C[xos,  KTiCfJ-a,  etc. 

Ehotacism,  A  special  representative  of  the  soft  spirant  is  seen  in  the 
rhotacism  of  the  Elean,  Laconian,  and  Eretrian  dialects. 
Thus  we  have  the  Elean  roip,  oprtp  (oo-ris),  TTeTroAtreuKajp,  the 
Laconian  iraXeopya  of  Aristoph.  Z^sisfr.  988,  while  Plato, 
Cratyl.  34  C  adduces  (TKkr\p6rr\p  as  Eretrian.  This  rhotacism 
occurs  principally  at  the  end  of  a  word,  though  it  is  not 
unknown  medially  (v.  supra  and  cf.  pupyaxrai  (Hesych.) 
=fjLizy&aaL).  It  is  not  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  word  it  occurs  mainly  before  a  following 
vowel.  The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  lie  in  a  different 
dialectic  pronunciation  of  the  p  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  compare  it 
with  the  change  of  *  to  r  in  Latin  between  vowels. 

According  to    CoUitz,   die    Verwandtschaffsverhdltnisse   der  griechischen 
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DialeMe,  p.  ii,  this  rhotacism  was  originally  peculiar  to  the  dialect  of  Elis, 
and  thence  borrowed  in  the  later  Laconian.  For  instances  cf.  Cauer,  Delectus 
Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  nos.  6,  7,  115,  116,  138. 

OsthofF  [Z.  G.  d.  p.  p.  26)  supposes  that  s  passed  into  p 
throug-h  z.  Thus  we  have  in  an  inscription  akXoip  for  aXXov^ 
=  a\kovs.  The  chang-e  of  ov-,  av-  before  a  sibilant  into  ot-,  at- 
takes  place  only  at  the  end  of  a  word  under  the  same  conditions 
under  which  there  occurs  a  rhotacism  of  s.  In  -ovs,  -avs,  pro- 
nounced -ovz,  avz,  the  nasal  was  palatalised  and  developed  a 
preceding-  t  (cf.  <^5ep-ico,  (pdeipoi).  Thus  -ovz  passed  to  -oinz, 
and  this  to  -oiz  and  -oip.     Compare  German  (p.  261). 

In  Latin  s  is  hard  at  the  beginning-  of  a  word  and  before  in  Latin, 
hard  mutes  and  after  consonants;  elsewhere  it  is  soft,  and 
between  vowels  and  before  7n,  11,  v,  ff,  it  passes  into  r. 

This  last  is  the  law  of  rhotacism  in  Latin.  We  may  illus- 
trate it  by  the  following-  instances  : — 

ffero  :  gestus.  funer-is  \  funes-tus. 

nefarhis  :  nefas.  dir-imo  :  dis-tineo. 

The  date  of  this  change  from  s  to  r  between  vowels  is  fixed 
by  Cie.  ad  Fam.  9.  21,  who  says  that  L.  Papirius,  cos.  B.C.  336, 
was  the  first  to  change  his  name  from  Papisius  to  Papirius. 
So  we  get — 

ver-na  :  Ves-ta. 
veter-nus  :  feVeo--  (eros). 

Car-mena,  car-men,  for  Casmena,  Test.  205  (?). 
fur-vus  :  fus-cus. 
Miner-va  :  /xeVecr-  (jxevos). 
diiu'-nus  :  nudius  (tertius). 
hodier-nus  :  dies. 
A  final  s  never  becomes  r  in  Latin  by  phonetic  law  ;  aj-bor, 
melior,  etc.  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  intervocalic  *  in 
the  oblique  cases,  and  honos,  Icjws  are  the  common  forms  in 
Cicero  ^ 

This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  final  -r  of  the  pas- 
sive, which  cannot  therefore  come  from  the  -s  of  the  reflexive. 

^  According  to  Madvig  nouns  derived  from  verbs  never  end  in  -os,  but 
Quint.  I.  4.  13  gives  clamos  j  v.  Mayor  ad  Cic.  Phil,  2. 6.  13. 
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Medial  S. 


Initial  S. 


Rhotacism  has  disappeared  in  the  classical  age  of  Latin, 
and  consequently  we  g-et  words  of  late  formation  in  -esins, 
-asins  with  the  spirant  remaining. 

The  form  quirquir  of  Varro,  7/.  Z.  7.  8  (=  qnisqtiis)  may  be 
a  case  of  rhotacism  in  the  sentence.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  originally  qnisqnis  was  used  before  a  consonant,  *qimquir 
before  a  vowel,  and  that  this  last  was  assimilated  to  quirquir 
[Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  ^6).  So  j)ossibly  veter  for  vetes^  if  it 
represents  the  Greek  Ferris. 

Medial  hard  s  (I.-E.  s)  [h,  gs,  written  ^,  x). 

(cr-TL  es-t. 

€cr-d7]s  ves-tis. 

The  initial  aspirate  of  the  word  {ka-  =  fta-)  has  been  lost  before  that  of  the 
succeeding  syllable  (cf.  p.  174). 

fiaa-TdC^iv  gesto  (cf.  gero)  (?). 

Indo-European  gra,  but  we  should  have  expected  Lat.  vesto  (p.  141) ;  cf. 
Eng.  cart. 

be^Los  dex-ter. 

Agio's  luxus. 

KocrKvXixaTLa  quisquiKae. 

For  aKO-aKv\-fMTia,  squi-squiliae ;  cf.  <jKv\\ai,  aKvXa^. 

[j.r]vros,Aeo\.foT'^lj.riv(ros  mensis. 
aop  (na-op)  ensis  (?). 

a^div  „  axis. 

1  ascia  (with  metathesis  of  spirant, 
j      p.  200). 
i£os  viscus. 

av^-rja-Ls  aux-ilium. 

ef  ex. 

Hard  s  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  often  dropped  before 
hard  mutes,  nasals,  and  liquids.  For  a  possible  explanation 
see  p.  203. 

scutum,  obscurus. 


a^LVT] 


(TKVT09 
Cf.  ffKia  {(Ticeta),  Eng.  sly. 
a-KCLTTTCtV 

a-arip-a 


scabies. 

stella  for  "^ster-la. 

status. 
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a-TiCeLv  ((TTLyt€i,v)  instig-are,  stii(g')lus^  sti(g')mulns. 

arlcpos  stipare,  stipes. 

(TTpayyos  strangulare. 

cTTovos  tonare. 

TTciro?  spatium. 

If  th's  is  correct,  it  will  account  for  p  in  A.-S.  peeth,  Eng.  path.  But  Traro? 
is  connected  by  Curtins  with  pons  (ttwtos),  and  spatium  may  be  borrowed  from 
Dor.  airadiov,  Attic  (TTaSiov  (soCurtius,  G.  E.  272,  Br^al,  iJ/t'«i.  Soc.  Linr/.vi.  3). 

(TTpcoTos,  arparos  stratus. 

cnrapvos  parum. 

(rpLfpbvos  mordere. 

(TIT  evhoi  spondeo. 

o-)(i^a)  ((TxiStco)  .  scindo. 

Notice  the  aspiration  in  Greek  after  the  spirant;  cf.  c/f^Xo?  :  cxfA.'?, 
acpvp'is  :  airvpis  (sporta),  acpoyyos  :  anoyyos,  so  perhaps  Bucrcpopos  :  Buairopos. 

orAeyyts  strigilis  (borrowed). 

(TKaiTTpov  scapus. 

(o-)/xet8iaa)  (s)mirare. 

Cf.  Eng.  smile,  smirk,  and  (piXo-nixfiSris  =  *(piXo-au(i5T]s.  Cf.  jxta  for  (T-/iia 
(P-  305)- 

Initial  s  Lefore  vowels  becomes  in  Greek  the  hard  breathino-,  s  before 
in  Latin  remains  s :  ^'°^^  °* 

evSw  siidum  (?). 

e8o?  sedeo. 

apirrj  sarpo. 

eTTTo,  septem. 

e^  sex. 

But  here  Indc-European  may  be  siie.r ;  cf.  Welsh  chioech,  v.  p.  369. 

ijyetadai  sagire,  praesagus. 

epTTO)  serpo. 

Uixev  {(tl-(t9-ix€v)  serimus  (si-sa-mos)  (p.  237). 

U/jMi  (to  desire)  in  Homer  began  with  a  f  and  is  from  a  different  root ;  cf.  B. 
154  otKaSe  fie/xevajv  (le/iat),  Sk.  \^vi  (enjoy). 

vs  (also  (Tvs)  sus. 

€TT€(T6aL  sequi. 

€vos  (h'Tj  Koi  via)  senex,  senium,  Sk.  Sana. 

?//ii-  semi-,  Sk.  sdmi-. 

M  % 
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vpa^  sorex  (v.  p.  204). 

aWofxaL  salio. 

aks  sal. 

a-juteiai  (<I>.  70)  sStur,  satis. 

The  tense  o{  d/xtvai  is  doubtful ;  of.  d-STjffetai'  (a.  134).    Greek  has  mostly  lost 
the  aspirate,  but  cf.  dSrjv.      Compare  dSrjicuTes,  daai  {d-e-aai). 

oAo?,  oSAo?  (Ion.)  sollus. 

cl-ttKovs,  a-TTa^  sim-plex,  sim-ul,  sem-el. 

e-o-TT-ere  ('^o-e-o-Tr-ere)    in-see-e,  inquam  (p.  130). 
av6-iv-Tr]S,  a-vv-o)  sons. 

avvoj  =  sn-nu-o  (Osth.  Z.  O.  d.  P.  479).  Others  connect  sons  w'lih.  prae-sens 
P-  350- 

eao)  (o-ef  ao))  de-siv-are  (  =  desinere,  Paul.  Fest. 

p.  72). 

So  uajv  =  i-cef-aov  (Meyer,  GIc.  Gr.  §  477). 

The  retention  of  o-  before  vowels  in  Greek  at  the  beg-innino^ 
of  a  word  implies  the  loss  of  F  after  the  spirant.  In  Latin 
ako  the  second  spirant  is  mostly  lost ;  but  where  in  Greek 
both  o"  and  F  are  lost,  in  Latin  we  have  sii. 

aaXevco  salum  Eog"-  swallow. 

Cf.  KoviaaaKos  =  Kovi-a faXos. 

aeipa  sera. 

But  here  there  is  no  trace  of  f  in  any  cognate  language, 

(Tvpiy^  susuiTus         ^k.  svdrdmi  [to  &ow.udi). 

{(Taipeiv)  saltus  Eng.  sward. 

Kaa-crvco  suo,  sutor. 

But  abvs  suavis. 

rjOos  suesco. 

aeftai  is  usually  connected  with  sevenis,  but  Brug-mann 
(A.'.  Z.  XXV.  302)  compares  Sk.  Vtj/aj-  (forsake),  cf  ao^ioi, 
(Tqxvos  —  ^(relSvos  (cf.  a[xv6s,  epejoii'09,  I.-E.  ag-,  reg-).  For  fi 
initial  =  o-,  cf.  rT/re?,  rrnxepov  beside  old  Sk.  pronominal  root 
(f/d  (Whitney,  SL  Gr.  §  499). 
Medial  f  In  Greek  the  spirant  becomes  the   roug-h  breathing-  and 

between      dis^appears  ;  where  it  remains  it  is  mostly  the  reduction  of  a-a-. 
In  Latin  it  becomes  r.    Nearly  all  cases  of*  between  vowels 
represent  an  earlier  ss  after  a  long  vowel ;  e.  g.  Cicero  wrote 
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caiissa  [Quint,  i.  7.  20).     In  miser,  caesins,  and  some  few  other 
cases^  the  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 

avcos  (Aeol.)  aurora. 

vvos  nurus. 

ios  virus. 

ovara,  aJra  auris. 

fivos  gen.  muris. 

*y€V€(ros,  yeveos.  yivovs  generis. 

IJLOV(r(av{^or*ixov(ra(r(t)v)  musarum. 
Cf.  Oscan  gen.  plur.  in  -zum. 

In  eases  like  (fxxa-Ls  a-  rej^resents  an  original  r  :  cf  (Pcltls. 
So  (paa-L  =  <f)avTL. 

TVTTTOVaL  =  TVTTTOVTL. 
TV1TT0V(ra  =  TVTTTOVTta. 

biaKocnou  cf.  Sta/cartot  (-K^rtoi). 
euoo-t,  cf.  iKari  [Fiktiti). 

The  soft  spirant  r  appeared  originally  before  a  following  The  soft 
media  or  aspirated  media.  spirant  z. 

Thus  I.-E.  rg,  comes  in  (TjBivvv}xi.  if  related  to  seg-nis  (but  see 

P-  451)- 

zd  comes  in  Lesb.  7:ap-tV8co,  i'^co,  sido,  I.-E.  si-zd-o,  redu- 
plicated from  Vsed  (p.  407) ;  also  in  Lesb.  xxrhos,  Att.  6Co<i, 
Goth,  asts,  I.-E.  ozdos\  cf  I.-E.  nizdos,  Lat.  Jiidus,  Eng.  ?/f'.v/. 
^r^  also  appears  in  x^-H-^C^  which  goes  back  to  xa/iacrSe,  and 
in  AtoXoro?  (^eoo-Soro?). 

I.-E.  mizd/ios,  Goth,  mizdo,  yua-Qos,  ra'des  [mlzdhes). 

[e)zdln,    Zend,  zd'i,  X-adi,  M'ith  j)rothetic  vowel    (the 
imperat.  of  et/iAt). 

e-zgli-o-m  [Vsegh),  e-a-x-ov. 

-ez-l///i,  op-€(r(f)L,  (TTr]6-i(T(\>i. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  semivowel  i  and  The  Di- 
the  spirant  j,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  distinction  ^'"™*- 
between  the  consonantal  u  and  the  digamma.     The  old  gram- 
marians represented  the  sound  of  the  digamma  by  ov,  which  in 
the  historical  period  of  the  Greek  language  can  only  be  the 
graphic  representation   of  a  diphthong.     Thus   f'arro,   Telia 


for  its 
existence. 
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are  transliterated  by  Ovdppcov,  OveXua,  and  the  interjections 
ova  (ova),  ovai,  first  aj)pearing'  in  the  Alexandrian  times, 
represent  the  Latin  vah,  vae.  The  same  sound  appears  in 
Aesch.  Pers.  115  as  6a.  But  this  ov  (o)  was  pronounced  in 
the  same  or  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  labial  semivowel 
V,  and  corresponds,  according  to  Bentley's  view,  which  is  now 
almost  universally  adopted,  to  the  English  w. 
Evidence  The  main  authority  for  the  existence  of  the  digamma  in 
Greek,  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  cognate  languages,  is  of 
course  the  metre  of  the  Homeric  poems.  After  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sound  there  was  a  tendency  to  disguise  its 
loss  by  the  employment  of  alternative  poetic  words,  and  the 
insertion  of  various  small  p>articles  to  avoid  hiatus.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  metrical  irregularities  remained  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  restoration  of  the  digamma  (Monro,//.  G.  §  389). 

Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  digamma  in  any  word  rests  upon  its 
appearance  in  some  dialectical  form  or  in  a  cognate  language. 

Thus  in  Doric  and  Boeotian  inscrij)tions  we  find  FUaTL 
F^UaTL,  in  Laconian  jBeUaTi,  which  justify  us  in  assuming  an 
original  F  in  the  Attic  {F)dKO(Ti.  Similarly  inscriptions  give 
us  F^(n:api(i}v,  Fibelv,  Folba,  Fi(rTopes.  In  the  famous  Tables  of 
Heracleia  (end  of  fourth  century,  B.C.)  we  find  feVos,  Flbios,  Fi^, 
but  side  by  side  with  these,  ^Kao-Tos,  epyov,  without  F. 

Written  evidence  for  the  digamma  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Achaia,  Argos,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  Crete. 
The  Boeotians  retained  the  F  even  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Ionic  alphabet  (cf.  Monro,  //.  G.  §  406). 

In  Quintilian  and  Priscian  it  is  called  the  digamma 
Aeolicum.  The  later  Lesbian  inscriptions,  however,  show  no 
trace  of  the  letter,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  living 
sound  in  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  who  replace  it  by  /3. 
As  a  sign  it  is  vouched  for  by  the  old  grammarians  before 
initial  vowels,  e.g.  F^d^v,  Foi,  fe.  In  some  cases  it  has  passed 
into  letters  of  a  similar  form,  e.g.  r  and  y.  The  poetess 
Balbilla  of  Hadrian's  day  wrote  yot  and  ye  for  Foi  and  fe  in 
her  epigram  in  the  Lesbian  dialect  (cf  Meyer,  Gk.  Gr.  §  2'^'^, 
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Ahrens,   i.  31).     No  trace  of  the  dig-amma  appears  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  mainland  of  Greece. 

After  the  disappearance  of  f  as  a  written  symbol,  the  Greeks  its  repre- 
coiild   find  no  nearer  sound  to  represent  the  consonantal  u  mentation 
than  /3,  which  had  at  the  same  time  to  do  duty  for  the  soft  Greek 
labial  mute.     The  spirant  and  explosive  sounds  met  in  /3  and    ^  ^'^  ^' 
the  spirant  finally  prevailed.     For  the  hardening  of  u  to  ^  we 
can  find  analogies  in  German,  where  O.H.G.  su-alatva  heeoraes 
Schicalbe,  ziiAfarawa  becomes  Farhe  (Curt.  G.  E.  p.  572). 
•     Thus  Laconian  inscriptions  give  jScopa-ia,  /3t8eot,  ^oiKiap  : 
j3abv  is  Elean  for  abv  in  Pans.  5,  3.  2.     In  Hesychius  we  have 
the  following  glosses : 

^dyos'  KXaafxa  aprov,  etc.,  AaKcore?. 
P^LKaTL'  fiKocrt,  AuKcofes. 
^Lcryyv  Icryyv,  Aa/ccore?. 
Other  instances   are  ^ihelv   [Ihdv],    a^ikiov    (ijXLov),    at/3eros 
(aeros),  (3€LpaK€s  (tepaxes),  a(3kr]pa  (yjvia),  ex.   Homeric  €vki]pa 
(i-FX-qpa). 

In  Lesbian  initial  Fp-  is  represented  by  /3p-  in  jSpobov, 
l3pi]Toop,  (BpuKos,  and  the  same  occurs  in  Laconia,  Elis,  and 
Crete. 

A  considerable  number  of  Hesychian  glosses  show  y  for  F, 
e.g.  yahelv  ^apia-aa-dai — yahiodai'  ijbetrBai — yavbdvecv  beside 
7]bvs,  Vstiad — yaKTos'  nXdcrixa  (ayvvixi) — y^ap'  eap  (ver) — yep.- 
p.aTa'  t/xdrta — yaretXai  {volnus) — yir  1<txvs  {vis) — yolba'  dlba 
[video) — yrjOia'  rjdrj  {suesco) — yopTV^'  oprv^ — ytrea*  hia  {vitex). 

In  some  cases  we  seem  to  have  r,  perhaps  only  owing  to 
a  confusion  of  F  and  T,  or  T  and  P. 

rpayaXiov  (broken)  Fpriyvvpn. 

Tpi  (Cretan)  •  ai  {tite). 

To  the  disappearance  of  the  F  was  in  all  probability  due  the 
occurrence  of  v  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  where  F  originally 
followed  a  vowel,      Cf.  avepva-av  (dFipva-av),  avCa)(^0L  [d-F tF ayoi). 

By    this     original     semivowel    n    Hartel     explains     the  Metrical 
lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  Homer  in  such  cases  as —  the"l)i- 

"Aibos,  "AtSo?,  for  ^'AvtSos,  *'AFt8o?  (T.  336).  gamma. 

ddbri,  ddbri  for  *dviibri  (P,  ^i<)). 
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<^a.ea,  cf)dos  for  ^cf)avea  (H.  15). 
aecra,  decra  for  "^avecra  ((3.  490  ;   y.  l^l). 
airoepar]  (<t>.  283)  for  ^aTTOvepcre. 
So  Xetovcri  may  be  for  ^Aeouo-i,  ^Aevouo-t,  *Ae/^ouo-t. 
Similarly    the    vowel    v   represents   an  initial  F  in    some 
Hesychian  glosses,  e.g.: — 

{/'ecrts"   (TToXri  [FecrLS,  Fecr-Oi^s). 
vdXt]'    (t/cwAtj^,  cf.  ato'Aat  eSAat. 
Perhaps  the  apparent  a  in  Xivov  dAoVre  iravaypov  (E.  187) 
is  to  be  explained  by  writing  Xivov  vaXovre  [FaXovre). 
^  for  f  in        The  belief  that  in  Attic  Greek  (3  represents  an  original  F 
Attic.         j,gg|.g  Qj^  j^  comparison  of  fioyXoixai  with  fo/o,  but  both  may  be 
explained  as  beginning  with  a  velar  guttural  (cf.  p.  141). 
^pe^o)  is  for  *}xpi')(U),  not  "^Fpeyjxt. 
j3pd(r(r(o  is  from  \fhhrat,  \ja.^va.f return. 
/SAaoTayo)  ixom.  Vblimdh,    A.-S.  brant,  high   (not 
Sanskrit  rriddhi,  etc.). 
Similarly  Curtius'  attempts  to  see  an  original  F  in  \x,  i,  0, 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  general  rules  of  the  treatment 
of  F  (Monro,  //.  G.  §  390). 
Initial  f.         Initial  F  disappears  in  Greek,  but  is  often  reiiresented  by 
the  aspirate.     In  Latin  it  is  v.     In  Greek  there  is  frequently 
a  prothetic  vowel : — 

FUaTL  (Dor.)  viginti. 

FdywuL  vagus,  cf.  Engl,  tchik  (?). 

Feptov,  Fdpva{Fr-va)  |  ^^  -r"^  ^  ^^^   ~    \  Cf.  wool. 

Cf.  rro\vppi]v  =  TTo\v-fprjv. 

Fe(r9i]s,  F^v-vvpn  vestis. 

Cf.  iavos  (feaavoi),  a0po-f(i/j.ajv,  I/jAtiov  for  feafiartov,  cf.  •(kp.p.aTa  (supra). 
For  (11  =  1  cf.  x^^'O'  (Lesb.  x^'^'oi),  'ipi(pos  =  i-ap.ipos  (De  Sauss.  p.  31). 

Fea-irepos  vesper. 

Fiap  {k-Fr)  ver. 

Another  analysis  makes  tap  =  fear,  Lat.  *vi'zr,  *verr,  ver,  which  accounts 
better  for  e  in  Latin. 
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FeUw  vices,  vinco. 

FoIkos  vicus. 

FelXvd},  F^Xlo-ctu)         volvo. 

flKiaj  =  fe-fK-voj. 

FeXiris,  Uok-na  volup,  voluptas. 

Cf.  ilXarnvrj  =  h-fhr-ivrj. 

F4ttos,  F6\1/,    evpv-    "J 
_  "^       yvox. 

roira  j 

ftdetv,  Fla-rcop,  Flo--  )     . ,  r^n      •, 

,  y  video.  KJi.tvif. 

Topia  ) 

Fcipoi},  Fepica  ver-bum.  Cf.  word. 

F4tos  (also  ^Tos)         vetus. 

Cf.  SwSex-cTTjs  on  au  Inscription. 

FU,  Fives  vis. 

Folvos  vinum.  Cf.  wi?ie. 

Fopaui  vereor.  Cf.  ivard. 

-,  r ,  {  verffo,  lu-o-eo  ( = 

(      VfOrgeo  r). 

FLov  viola. 

rt         r       ,  tr    J  f  Cf.     Enffl.     tvas, 

racTTv,  rea-TLa  Vesta,  verna.         a        ^^       ^    •,     ^  . 

(       feanskrit  vcistk. 

akuiTTr]^  (a-F/irrj^)        vulpes. 
,  r/f       v^      ,     ,    f  vegeo,  ^^^eo 
^         t.   >    /   /   I      (augeo?). 

de'^cu,  aiJ^ct;,  1)7177?  represent  respectively  three  degrees  of  the  root  vocalization ; 
cf.  dXe'^ci),  dX«-»7,  arceo. 

ev\y]pa  for  k-Fki]pa    |  lorum    (for    nlo- 
avkr\pa  for  a-Fk-qpa  J       mm),  loriea. 
Fekdvr],  Fake  a  Volcanus. 

'HAts,  '.A  At?  vallis. 

T]kos  vallus. 

Notice  also  ervoaiyaLos,  elpocricpvkkoi  for  kv-Focn-  root  Fo9- 
in  FcoOeco,  eFcocra. 

Medial    F   disappears    in    Greek    or    is   represented    by    v  Medial  f. 
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coalescing  with  another  vowel  into  a  diphthong ;  in  Latin 
it  is  V. 

AlFl  Jovi  [B'leui),  p.  347. 

fioFos,  bovis. 

kv-vifa  novem. 

viFo'i  (cf.  viios)  novus. 

XoF-  lavo  (p.  86). 

KoFelv,  a-Kov-(o  caveo. 

koFlXos  (Aeol.),  KoFos  cavus. 

tr  >        r  >  {  Old    Latin     sovos, 

{      tovus,  suus,  tuus,  (p.  05). 

Tj-FiOeFos  viduus  for  vidoiios  (p.  187). 

f  coales-         The  spirant  has  coalesced  into  a  diphthong  in : — 
cingintoa  ,,  e      n      \  P'  f''r 

diphthong.  avipvcrav  lor  [avaj-repvaav,  ci.  airo-repa-t. 

avia^oi  for  a-Fi-Fayoi,  cf.  la.\r\  {^FiFayj]). 

Tokavpivos  for  raka-FpLvos,  cf.  FpCov. 

Kokavpo-^  for  Kaka-Fpo\\r,  cf.  Fponakov. 

evaSe  for  i-aFabe,  cf.  abvs,  suavis,  suadeo. 

Cf.  Aeolic  aiKas,  bivopLai,  vavos,  etc. 


Initial  su.        With  initial  sn  (a-F)  the  F  is  always  lost  in   Greek,  and 

nes  s,  sometimes  su. 
Cf.    savium   beside 


sometimes  o-  too.     In  Latin  we  get  sometimes  s,  sometimes  su. 


((TF)dbvs,  suavis,  suadeo,   cf.   sweet.  ,  •       /  \ 

t       suavium(p.204). 

vpa^  for  crFepa^,  sorex. 

18 OS  for  a-Feibos,  sudor  from  *siieidor,  *soidor. 
So  in  Latin  we  have — 

sordidus  and  suasum,  English  swart. 
soror,  Sanskrit  svdsar,  German  Schwester. 
suesco,  sodalis  ;  cf.  e^os  (aFeOos). 
On  the  other  hand  the  second  spirant  has  completely  disap- 
peared both  in  Greek  and  Latin  in — 

a-dXos  salum.  Cf.  swallow. 

(reipd  sera,  sero. 

se.  ((Cf.p355fortbis 

^       '  (      root.) 

e£,  Doric  Fe^  sex,  Welsh  c/iwec/i. 
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Medial  v  between  two  vowels  is  often  lost  in  Latin,  as  in 
'imasse  for  amavisse. 

The    palatal    spirant  j    can   be   distinguished    from    the  The  palatal 
semi-vowel   i  by  the  form   it   takes  in  Greek.     An   initial  ^P^"^^"^*'-^" 
Indo-Eui'opeany  is  in  Greek  represented  by  C  while  an  initial 
/  becomes  the  spiritus  asper,  sometimes  chang-ed  to  spiritus 
lenis.     In  Latin  both  i  and  j  become  j  (?'),  in  Sanskrit  both 
are^. 

Compare,  e.  g. : — 

r\irap,  jecur,  Sanskrit  ydkrt^  Indo-Em'opean  ieqr{t). 
dvarepes,  janitriceSj  Sanskrit  ydiai\  Indo-European  inter-, 
with — 

^Dyo'i',  jugum,  Sanskrit  yvga,  Indo-European  J?/^. 
iv\}.-\],  ^€(0,  jus,  Sanskrit  y^^*.'«,  Indo-European y?^^. 

A  medial  j  may  occur  in  o-ei;a)  ( \^qjei(),  cr4j3oixaL  ( v^Jeg, 
(TeTrro's  =  Sanskrit  iyaktcts,  p.  164), 

But  the  combination  di  is  not  distinguished  in  Greek  from 
,/ ;  cf.  dialectic  forms  Kop^a  (KapbCa),  ^a  ((dirvpos,  etc.  =  '^8id- 
TTVpos),  7,6vvvcros  (Aiovva-os). 

Thus  Dmis,  Sanskrit  di/diU  =  Zivs,  dialectic  Aews,  Cretan 
Triva.  Compare  Latin  Mezentius  [*Medic7dius,  an  Etruscan 
\\ord)j  and  the  late  zacouus,  zabolus  [diaconus,  dialolus). 

The  spiritus  asper  appears  in  Greek  as  the  representative  Spiritus 

of  a  lost  spirant  s,  F  or  /.     But  from  the  earliest  times  this  re-  ^^^^  a,nd 

.  .  •        1      A      •    Asper. 

presentation  by  the  rough  breathing  wavered,  and  m  old  Attic 

inscriptions  we  get  6,  rjs,  o'ttcos,  cKacrro?  as  well  as  the  aspirated 
forms.  The  sign  of  the  guttural  spirant  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  earliest  times  g ,  but  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  this  symbol 
was  given  the  value  of  an  e-sound  (p.  52).  When  the  Ionic 
alphabet  was  adopted  in  Attica,  the  sign  for  A  was  dropped, 
and  the  spiritus  asper  accordingly  no  longer  stood  upon  the 
same  level  as  the  other  consonants.  But  we  must  not  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  distinction  between  the  rough  and 
smooth  breathing  before  vowels  was  lost.  In  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  the  sign  1-  was  still  used  to  represent  the  rough 
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breathing-,  and  was  thence  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians to  represent  a  living-  sound  in  Greek  speech.  But  the 
lonians  bear  witness  to  a  dialectic  weakness  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  sounds,  since  they  do  not  aspirate  a  preceding- 
tennis  before  an  aspirated  vowel  in  cases  of  elision,  but  write, 
e.g-.  ail  ov,  KiXTobos,  etc.  In  the  earliest  times  we  have  traces 
of  the  beginning  of  the  loss  of  the  aspirate  sound  in  the  so- 
called  \//tAcri(n9  of  the  Ionian  and  Lesbian  dialects  in  contrast 
with  the  baa-vTr]s  of  the  Athenians.  Homer,  for  instance,  has 
rjbvs  but  rjbos,  ovkos  but  oAos,  At  a  later  date  the  tendency  to 
deaspiration  increased  tiU  it  reached  its  completion  in  the 
language  of  modern  Greece. 

In  the  Indo-European  language  /t  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sound  requiring  a  separate  symbol,  but  only  as  a  form  of  the 
introductory  breathing. 

In  Greek  it  stood  for : — 
(i)  An  original  s  in  — 
6,  a,  Sanskrit  sd. 
6-,  a-,  a-,  Sanskrit  sd,  sum  ('?w). 

The  prefix  sm-  (together)  appears  as  d~  \sath  a  smooth 
breathing  in  d-8eA(^o?,  a-\o)(^o9,  less  often  as  6-  in  o-Trarpos, 
6-(v^ :  as  d-  with  the  rough  breathing  in  a-irXovs,  a-Tra^, 
Latin  sim-plex. 

English 


Compare  aD'co, 

avco, 

avcTTrjpos, 

Anglo-Saxon 

sedr,  I 

sere. 

e,  ov, 
Ljxas 

V€i 

ol 

(cf.  o-(/)e) 
Sanskrit  slmdn. 
Sanskrit  Vsu. 

suus,  se. 

e8o? 

sedeo. 

ap-nr] 

sarpo. 

kltTO. 

septem. 

epiroi 

serpo. 

€VOS 

senex. 

(2) 

An  original  F  in 
kudv 
Tjkos 

Sanskrit  Vvag. 

semi-. 
vaUus. 
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ASPIRATION. 

tvvviii 

vestis. 

c(nrepos 

. 

vesper. 

eoTia 

Vesta. 

In  other  cases  the  F  is  represented   before  vowels  by  the 
spiritus  lenis,  e.  g".,  euco,  ot/co?,  tpyov  (p.  168). 
(3)  An  original  i  in — 

6i  Sanskrit  yds. 

vixrjv  syuman, 

vcTfjiivr]  yudh. 

rJTTap  ydkrt. 

iijuets  yusman. 

Before   an  initial  v  the  aspirate    regularly  appears,    even 
where  there  was  no  initial  consonant,  e.  g*. — 

vScop  Sanskrit  uddn. 

VTTO  Sanskrit  ujja. 

virep  Sanskrit  ?qjdn. 

vcTTepos  Sanskrit  lUtara. 

The  rough  breathing*  was  eventually  lost  in  these  as   in 

other  cases. 

Sometimes  the  influence  of  analogy  has  led  to  the  appear-  Aspirates 

ance  of  inorganic  aspirates.    Thus  in  the  Heraclean  Tables  we  *^^  ^^^^J^^- 
^  J-  ary  origin. 

find  OKT^^  evvea,  etc.,  on  the  analogy  of  kurd :  7/Met9,  Doric 
d/x€s,  as  against  Lesbian  aptpies,  are   due  to  the   analogy  of 

rja-rat,  Sanskrit  dsfe,  is  on  the  analogy  of  ^(opiaL,  ^/secl. 
akKViov  beside  alcedo  is  due  to  a  popular  etymology  from 
aXs.     Thus   Aristotle   relates   that   the    kingfisher  builds  its 
nest  on  the  seashore.     (Cf.  'A  Year  tvith  the  Birds,'  by  an 
Oxford  Tutor,  p.  174.) 

Again    we   have   Attic    Upos,  but   in    the    dialects    lapd?, 
eTTiapof. 

Upa^  is  found  beside  the  older  Ipr]^. 

1777709,  Sanskrit  dgva,  equus,  but  'l7777op,€8a)i',  AevK-t777709. 

rjyelaOaL,  but  ayo),  'Ayrjo-iAao?  (?). 

TjXtoj,  Epic  T^e'Ato?.     Cf.  avT-T^\ios  (Aesch,  Aff.  519,  etc.). 

a77ra),  but  %pere,  aptus. 
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eo)?,  but  ?}(o?,  Doric  aw?. 

avvu>,  later  avvm,   Sanskrit  sanoti  (he   wins).     Cf.   avO- 

ey-TTj?. 
t^oi,  but  e'xo),  thoug-b  on  inscriptions  we  find  e'xco,  ko^- 

e'xft. 
Osthoff's         An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Osthoff  (-^.  G.  d.  T.  478)  to 
diss^imila-    ^'^^^"ce  this  variation  to  some  system.    There  is  a  law  common 
tion.  to  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  known  as  Grassmann's  law,  which  for- 

bids a  root  to  bej^in  and  end  with  an  asj^irate.  Thus  Indo- 
European  Vhhnulh  is  Sanskrit  Vhiulh,  Greek  \^ttv9.  Indo- 
European  ''/dliugh  is  Sanskrit  Vduh^  Greek  VOvy  in  6vyaTr]p. 
■  But  where  the  final  aspirate  loses  its  aspiration  the  initial 
consonant  in  a  few  roots  both  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  is 
aspirated  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  155).  Thus,  Sanskrit  ^/hudJi, 
deriv.  bii-hJnit-sd,  Greek  Tp€(f)(o,  fut.  Opiy^oi.  By  an  extension 
of  this  law  in  Greek  two  aspirated  consonants  are  not  allowed 
in  a  single  word  ;  thus  Xvdy]-Oi  (cf.  la-dC)  becomes  XvOtjti,  Now 
in  Greek  we  find  avco,  avaivca,  avo9,  avaXeos,  as  well  as  avau), 
avcrai,  avcmjpos.  So  also  ^x^}  ^<''X'*^'  ^^^  ^i^ — ebeOXov,  ^bacpos 
and  eSos,  €hpa,  e(,oju,at,  I'^o),  Ibpyu).  The  explanation  of  these 
variations  is  to  be  found,  according"  to  Osthoff,  in  the  Greek 
law  of  the  dissimilation  of  breathings.  Even  where  cr  be- 
tween two  vowels  passed  into  an  aspirate  as  a  step  towards 
its  disappearance,  this  aspirate  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in 
the  process  of  dissimilation.  So  then  av//(o  is  to  ava-co  as  e'xo) 
to  e'^co,  and  as  rpe^o)  to  dpi\l/(o.  But  a  desire  for  uniformity 
interfered  with  this  relation,  and  so  on  the  analogy  of  avoi, 
avos  we  have  ava-M,  avaaL,  thoug-h,  before  this  change  was 
completed,  the  original  avcro),  avcrai  were  able  to  give  rise  to 
ai'o),  alio?. 

The  change  of  original  intervocalic  a  to  Ji  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain other  apparently  sporadic  instances  of  the  representation 
in  Greek  of  an  original  o-.  Thus  we  may  explain  t8o?  by  the 
side  of  lopw?  b}^  supposing  an  original  inflexion  JiFlhos  (Indo- 
European  siiid-),  gen.  FibeZ/os,  and  similarly  eSo?,  gen.  eSe^os. 
Not  more  than  one  aspirate  being  allowed  in  a  single  word, 
the  initial  aspirate  of  the  genitive  drops  before  the  following 
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intervocalic  li  orig-inating'  from  o-,  and  then  the  desire  for 
uniformity  leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  smooth  breathing"  in 
the  other  cases  as  well.  Then  from  iSos  comes  I'Sico,  from 
iSpw?,  i6poft). 

Similarly  we  find  in  Homer  av^rai  (K.  251),  avoiro  beside 
the  Attic  avvoi  which  is  vouched  for  by  Herodian  and  appears 
in  inscriptions.     According  to  this  rule  we  should  have : — 
avo\i.o.i  aveJiai  averat. 

So  too — 

eiroixat  eTre^at  eTrerai. 

((oixat  (((//at,  eC^rai. 

If  trj/xt  (sero)  comes  from  an  original  sisemi{^.  399)  the  pre- 
sent should  show  the  spiritus  lenis,  for  sisetni=L<Triixi,  Irjixt,, 
tr]fj.L :  but  the  aspirate  has  been  extended  to  the  present  from 
other  forms  such  as  ij-a-ui,  elvat,  [k-Fevai),  ij-fxa. 
_  The  prefix  sm  which  appears  with  the  rough  breathing-  in 
a-TTas  =  sm-TTavTs,  etc.,  appears  with  a  smooth  breathing  before 
a  following  aspirate  in  a-Xoxos,  d-Ko'Aou^o?,  a-beX(f)6s :  and  by 
analogy  this  unaspirated  a  has  been  extended  to  words  like 
a-TT(bos,  a-yaka^,  a-ydkaKTos,  where  there  is  no  following 
aspirate.  This  a  has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  the  a 
privativum  {  =  n)  in  e.g.  a-9dvaTcs. 

In  some  cases  d  is  irregularly  aspirated  before  a  following 
aspirate,  e.  g.  a-9p6os,  beside  d-6p6os,  aQpoi^oa.  Compare 
anodev,  aixoOi  (Indo-European  S7n),  but  ayiov  (a  genitive  form 
=:smmd-sio,  aixoho,  dixov).     aixij,  d/xw?,  d/xot,  ajxa  are  regular. 

The  enquiry  into  the  alternation  of  the  smooth  and  rough 
breathings  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  \//'tAcoo-ts  of  certain 
dialects,  such  as  the  Lesbian  and  the  Asiatic  Ionic,  the  latter 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  in  the 
words  borrowed  thence  for  later  poetic  diction.  ^80?,  for 
instance,  in  place  of  rjbos  (of.  rjbvs,  rj'8oju,ai)  is  almost  purely 
poetic  and  Homeric,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  lonicism, 
like  ovkos,  ovpos,  ■^fj.ap  beside  Attic  oAo?,  opos,  yjpiepa.  So  too 
the  d  representing  Indo-European  sm  does  not  always  obey 
the  law  in  Homer  ;  beside  d-beXcpos,  d-6p6os,  we  have  the 
irregular  a-Kotrt?,  a-KoCrris,  d-rdXavTos,  which  are  instances  of 
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Ionic  ^j/iXcoaLs,  borrowed  in  the  later  poetic  usage  of  epic  and 
trag-ic  writers.  Other  instances  are  Homeric  aixvbis,  a\xa^a, 
but  Attic  ajjLa^a. 

This  explanation  is  only  put  forward  by  Osthoff  as  a  tenta- 
tive hypothesis,  and,  however  ingenious,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  facts  of  early  poetic 
diction.  Its  merit  is  that  it  provides  an  explanation  for  a 
variation  in  usage  \vhich  otherwise  appears  to  be  purely 
sporadic, 
if  in  Latin.  //  in  Latin  is  the  regular  representative  of  an  Indo- 
European  g//,  ff/i,  and  perhaps  M^  d/i  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word. 

Medially  between  vowels  it  is  commonly  lost,  and  so  we 
have  vemens  and  vehement ;  nil  and  tuliil ;  prendo,  proleo, 
praeheo  and  prehendo,  proMheo,  etc.     Compare  too : — 

meio     for  meihio,    Greek  6\iiyjCiv. 

aio        for  ahio,        Greek  I'jx-cive. 

nivis      for  nihuis,    Greek  i;tq[)a. 

brevis   for  brehuis,  Greek  j3paxvs  (p.  109). 

For  k  interchanging  withy^cf.  p.  143. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  instability  of  the  sound,  it  is  some- 
times entirely  lost,  as  in  anser,  which  a  comparison  of  Greek 
XT^v,  English  gander,  shows  ought  to  be  written  ^hanser.  It 
is  very  frequently  dropped  in  inscriptions  (Corssen,  Ans- 
spraclie,  i.  52).  Elsewhere  it  appears  where  there  is  no  ety- 
mological ground  for  it,  as  in  Iiaurio,  Greek  ^^avcrai  (Hesyeh.), 
Old  North,  ansa.     So  Hister :  "larrpos. 

In  Greek  words : — 

helops  (Quint.  5.  10.  21)  :  eko\}/. 
hebenum  :  e/3e^'o?. 
hibiscus  :  XftLo-Kos. 
Similarly  arena  :  harena  ;  edera  :  hedera  ;  harusjpex  :  aruspex 
interchange  with  one  another  (Corss.  1.  c.  50). 

In  aheneuSy  the  h  is  merely  a  device  for  avoiding  the  hiatus  ; 
such  a  device  being  common  in  the  Italian  dialects.  Aheneus, 
ahenus  is  given  as  the  correct  spelling  in  Gell.  2.  3.    He  gives 
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there  instances  of  the  tendency  to  aspirate  irrationally  in  later 
Latin,  e.g.  ho7ius,  Jiormsfas,  laclirumas,  sepuhhrum.  Compare 
the  well-known  epigram  in  Catullus  84,  and  Quint,  i.  5.  20  ; 
Cic.  Or.  48.  160. 

H  has  disappeared  as  a  sound   in  the  Romance  languages 
and  in  Modem  Greek. 


CHAPTEE   IX. 


Combinations  of  Sounds. 


Combina- 
tions of 
Sounds. 


Con- 
traction. 


Hitherto  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  comparison 
of  the  sing-le  sounds  and  their  chang-es  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languag-es.  It  now  remains  to  deal  with  the  combina- 
tions of  sounds  in  those  lang-uag-es.  To  some  extent  this  sub- 
ject has  been  touched  upon  in  treating-  of  Diphthong's.  Diph- 
thongs are  composed  of  sounds  brig-inally  distinct,  which  in 
course  of  time  were  uttered  in  a  single  emission  of  the  breath. 
Some  of  them  are  original  while  others  are  the  result  of  subse- 
quent change  in  the  interior  of  a  word.  With  these  phe- 
nomena we  have  already  dealt,  and  can  now  proceed  to  other 
relations  in  which  the  different  parts  of  a  word  or  syllable  can 
stand  to  one  another. 

By  contraction  we  understand  the  union  of  two  separate 
sounds,  vowel  or  sonant,  which  are  immediate  neighbours, 
into  a  sound  pronounced  in  a  single  emission  of  the  breath. 
The  result  is  either  a  simple  long  vowel  or  else  a  diphthong. 
In  the  original  language,  as  we  gather  from  the  example  of 
Sanskrit,  hiatus  was  not  allowed  where  suffixes  were  added 
on  to  roots  or  word  bases,  but  was  avoided  by  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intervening  semivowel. 

Thus  Latin  patr-i-ns,  Greek  -narp-i-o^,  but  Sanskrit  piir-iya-s 
and  Indo-European  pgtr-iios  and  again  Attic  tepo'?.  Core,  lapos, 
Sanskrit  is-ira-s,  Indo-European  is-rro-s. 

On  the  other  hand  though  in  such  formations  hiatus  was 
not  admissible,  yet  in  composition  it  apparently  existed  in  the 
Indo-European  language  as  in  the  derived  languages. 

In  Greek  contraction  very  frequently  arose  from  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  an  intervening  spirant  or  semivowel,  e.g*.  (f)L\(a 
from  0iAea)  from  (^iXe-i-o). 

ITaTs,  Homeric  irais  from  iraFis,  has  passed  into  a  diph- 
thong. In  Homer  we  find  proof  that  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  spirant  the  two  vowels  were  for  a  time  nttered  with 
separate  emissions  of  the  breath.  Thus  in  Homer  KAeiros% 
kXcio),  from  the  root  V kX^F,  may  be  scanned  as  trisyllabic. 
We  have  already  (p.  8 1 )  given  instances  of  diphthongs  arising 
out  of  the  disappearance  of  an  intervocal  spirant.  In  the 
different  dialects  contraction  shows  different  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness.  In  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  we 
find  Tifxd-opos :  this  in  Attic  is  contracted  rtucopos.  In  the 
following  instances  we  shall  illustrate  the  rules  of  vowel 
combination,  taking  Attic  as  the  standard,  and  adding  the 
more  striking  deviations  of  other  dialects  from  the  Attic  rule. 
For  fuller  details  see  G.  Meyer  {Gk.  Gr.  §§  131-T41). 

Contraction  of  vowels  of  the  same  quality  : —  Con- 

a+a,  whether    a   be   long   or  short,  become  a  as  in  ^0.9,^^.^^^^ 
Epic  Xaas.    By  crasis  we  have  raOXa,  raXXa. 

€  +  e  pass  to  7}  in  Lesbian  7/)(f ?>  Doric  ayrJTai,  =■  Attic 
7]y{LTai,  (Ar.  Lysid.  1314)-  In  Attic  the  contraction  is  to  ei, 
e.g.  (jiiXel,  (Ta^eis.  In  Homer  there  is  often  no  contraction, 
e.g.  aTTOvecaOai. 

The  Attic  and  Ionic  et  which  results  from  the  contraction 
of  ee  is  not  to  be  regarded,  any  more  than  the  et  which  is 
the  result  of  compensatory  lengthening,  as  identical  in  sound 
with  the  genuine  diphthong  et.  In  the  same  way  neither  the 
Attic  and  Ionic  ov  which  results  from  contraction  of  00  nor 
the  ov  of  compensatory  lengthening  is  identical  in  sound 
with  the  genuine  diphthong  ov.  The  Attic  et  of  contraction 
or  compensation  ( =  close  P)  was  in  old  inscriptions  represented 
by  €,  as  in  e/ii,  ivat,  k€vo,  for  ei/^i,  elvat,  Kelvo.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  ov  of  contraction  and  compensation  ( =  close  o) 
is  represented  on  old  inscriptions  by  o,  as  in  877/xo  for  brjfxov. 
Early  Doric  represented  the  contraction  of  ee  by  rj,  of  00  by  w, 
but  at  a  later  date  like  Attic  by  ei  and  ov. 

e  +  7}  become  rj,  as  in  'HpaKA?/?,  but  in  Herodotus  and  often  in 
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Homer  erj  is  uneontracted,  and  so  too  sometimes  with  proper 
names  in  Attic. 

rj  +  e  become  -q  :   Homeric  jSaaLkrjes,  Attic  ^acrtkrjs. 

0  +  0  become  in  Ionic  and  Attic  ov  (  =  w).  They  remain 
uneontracted,  e.  g*.  in  Homeric  voos,  and  in  the  g-enitives  which 
are   not   found  in  our  texts,  Aio'Aoo,  etc.  (cf.  Monro,  //.   G. 

§98)._ 

Doric  has  -co  in  the  gen.  sing,  of  o-stems,  e.  g".  (cpopco, 
yjjopm,  from  the  Tables  of  Heraclea.  Later  Doric  had,  like 
Ionic  and  Attic,  -ov.     In  Lesbian  and  Boeotian  we  find  o). 

Supposing"  there  was  a  difference  of  quality  between  the 
two  neighbouring"  vowels  the  contraction  was  either  progres- 
sive as  in  Doric  'ArpetSa  from  'ArpeiSao,  IkatTovs  from  eXar- 
To[(T)e?,  or  regressive  as  in  rOiv  from  Ta((T)oov,  yivovs  from 
yez'e(cr)os'. 

a  +  e  remain  in  Herodotus  uneontracted  if  they  come  to- 
g-ether through  the  loss  of  an  intervocalic  spirant,  e.g.  aiKOiv, 
aeOXov.  In  Attic  a  +  e  contract  to  a,  e.g.  (poLTav,  opav,  etc.; 
Cvv,  7T€Lvrjv,  bf^rjv,  Kjxrjv,  (Tfxrjv,  -yl/rjv  are  exceptions. 

In  Homer  we  sometimes  find  contraction,  e.g.  oparai,  but 
there  is  an  assimilation  peculiar  to  Homer,  e.g.  77ya-eo-^e 
appears  as  r]ya.a(T9e,  alTtd-ea-Oat  as  aiTiaao-Oai.  For  the 
different  forms  which  this  Homeric  assimilation  takes  in  the 
contracted  verbs  in  -am  cf.  Monro  [H.  G.  §  55). 

In  Doric  a  +  e  contract  into  t],  e.  g.  (rLyr]v,  ttottjtm,  but 
on  the  other  hand  de'Ato?  becomes  akios,  Lesbian  aAto?,  where 
d  has  absorbed  e. 

a  +  o  appear  uneontracted  in  Homeric  ay-qpaos  beside  ayq- 
pto?.  Instances  of  peculiar  Homeric  assimilation  are  rj^coovra 
(for  rj^d-ovTo),  yeAco-orres,  €[xv(aovTO.  The  Attic  contraction  is 
0),  e.  g.  rtjuwjuei;,  ^ws,  etc.  The  Doric  of  Theocritus  has  con- 
traction in  d,  e.g.  yeXavn  (l.  90). 

d  +  0.  Homer  has  'ArpetSdo  as  well  as  evixixeXico.  The  rjo 
which  we  should  expect  in  Ionic  and  Attic  appears  as  eo)  with 
a  metathesis  of  quantity.  In  the  poets  eco  is  often  scanned  as 
one  syllable  by  synizesis,  and  in  Homer,  where  a  vowel  pre- 
cedes, is  actually  written  o),  e.  g.  'Epjuet'co.     Instances  of  syni- 
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zesis  are  the  n?;A??td8f&)  'AxiAt/os  of  the  first  line  of  the  Iliad, 
Xpucr€(i)  ai'd  (A.  15),  TToW^oiv  €k  tto\:o)v  (B.  131)'  6tc. 

In  Doric,  Lesbian,  and  Boeotian  do  is  represented  by  d,  as  in 
the  gen.  sing-.  'ArpeiSd  of  the  Tables  of  Heraclea,  'laycor 
(Aesch.  Pers.  949),  ydixiTpas  (for  yao-,  Attic  yeco-)  2(2^. 
Heracl.  Theocritus  has  as  (29.  20)  and  ras  (30.  5)  for  Attic 
€0)?,  reo)?.  Boeotian  has  Adha}xas  for  AaoSajua?,  Attic  Aea)8a- 
}ji.as.  In  Pindar  we  have  synizesis  in  TLfxaopos  {01.  9.  84),  and 
also  in  the  words  rerpdopov,  xpvaaopa,  Ado/xeSoyretar. 

d  +  w  become  co,  e.g.  nixa,  in  all  dialects,  but  the  Homeric 
assimilation  admits  of  opoco,  avrtoco,  and  also,  with  lengthening, 
of  ixevowioco  (cf.  INIom'O,  //.  G.  §  ^j). 

d  +  cD  in  Doric  become  d,  e.g.  Iloo-eiSay,  ^eai^  (  =  dea(ov). 
Homer  has  beside  dcov,  ecor  (from  ^rjcov),  e.g.  ttvX^coi',  Ovpioiv 
{(jy.  191).  ^ 

Homeric  vijuiv,  Doric  vHcov,  becomes  in  Attic  veQv.  An 
original  redi'dds,  Homeric  reOvrjuts  is  in  Attic  redrew?.*  daJs, 
Homeric  r}ws,  in  Attic  appears  as  eoo?,  according  to  the  rule  by 
which  long  vowels  were  shortened  before  following  vowels. 

€  +  d  where  contracted  pass  to  rj.  Thu^s  in  the  neuter  plural 
of  ^-stems  we  find  yevrj,  ret^jj,  evufvij,  but  where  there  is  a 
foregoing  e,  and  generally  where  there  is  a  foregoing  t  or  v, 
ea  becomes  d,  e.  g.  ivbed  from  ivberjs,  YlepiKXid,  uKkm,  and  also 
vyid  from  vyLi]9  and  evcfiva  as  well  as  vyii],  eixfyvrj.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  to  be  found  in  xpva-d,  oa-To.,  where  the  a  of  the 
neuter  plural  is  preserved. 

■q  +  d  as  in  Epic  ^aa-LXija,  contracted  in  Tvbrj  (A.  384), 
appear  in  Attic  as  -ed,  e.g.  jBacnXid,  jSacnXids.  In  Herodotus 
and  the  dramatists  the  a  may  remain  short  after  e,  e.g.  (povid 
(Eur.  Ilec.  882),  ITei^^ed  {Bacch.  1070).  By  crasis  we  have 
CTretSai',  dXr\Qiia,  rvy^yaQr^. 

e  +  o  appear  sometimes  as  co  in  the  Doric,  e.g.  eTratycS- 
/xei',  b>v(aiJi.€vos,  etc.,  in  Attic  and  later  Doric  as  ov,  e.g.  0ouku- 
bih-js.  The  Ionic  contraction  was  ev  (p.  84),  between  which 
sound  and  eo  there  was  a  similarity  in  all  dialects. 

Tj  4-  0  as  in  Homeric  jBaaiXfios  become  in  Herodotus  eo,  ^acrt- 
Xtos,  in  Attic  ^acnX^ws  with  transposition  of  quantit3\    In  the 
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tragedians  this  eco  was  often  monosyllabic,  e.g-.  in  -n-oAeo)?, 
where  the  e  has  practically  become  a  semivowel.  Original  ecu 
is  contracted  co  as  in  <^tAa>/Aef  for  cf)iX€u>[X€v. 

6  +  0)  if  contracted  become  w,  e.g-.  0tA.a;  :  they  are  uncon- 
tracted  in  Attic  veS>v,  where  an  intervening  spirant  has  fallen 
out,  e.g.  vdFcav,  vi]G)v,  veCov. 

o  +  a  as  in  Epic  xpo'a,  /3oa?.  Herodotus  has  djueivo),  but  also 
OLirkoa.  In  Attic  we  have  aK7]Koa  beside  ai8c3,  v^w.  In  bntka 
the  ordinary  a  of  the  neuter  ending  is  kept  to  mark  the 
neuter  plural.  By  crasis  we  have  avi^p,  but  wptcrros  (A.  288) 
and  in  Herodotus  u}vi]p.     Ttpo-aros  becomes  in  Doric  irpaTos, 

Attic  TTpCOTOS. 

co  +  a,  e.g.  ijpcoa,  ijpcods,  Attic  ijpoi,  ijpcos.  era  from  afod 
keeps  the  feminine  ending  of  nom.  sing.     By  crasis  we  have 

o  +  €  contracted  ov,  e.g.  Epic  yovvova-OaL,  but  ySoes  both  in 
Homer  and  Attic.  Elsewhere  Attic  contracts  to  ov,  Doric  to 
CO,  e.g.  bov\S>Tai,  iXdarcruts  (Ar.  Zys.  1260).  By  crasis  tovttos, 
but  also  Attic  arepos,  darepov ;  but  Attic  eVepos  is  Doric  arepos, 
and  this  may  be  the  form  preserved  in  drepos,  Oar^pov. 

0  +  7J  become  w^  e.g.  Homeric  ^uxravTL,  eTnlSdaoixaL  and  igi 
Herodotvis  dySai/coira,  h-vdaas,  kftiliO^ov,  but  not  in  Attic  in 
these  words.  However  from  verbs  in  -oco  Attic  has  hiqXwTov 
{^=Lhr]k6i]T0v),  etc. 

Whenever  t  or  v  was  the  second  element  in  a  combination 
of  which  a,  e  or  0  was  the  first,  a  diphthong  as  already 
described  (p.  78)  was  the  result. 

Wackernagel  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  (£".  ^.xxis.  124)10  connect  the  phe- 
nomena of  contraction  with  the  position  of  the  accent.  Thus  where  the  accent 
rested  on  either  of  the  two  vowels  as  in  vio's,  Oeus  for  vefos,  Otfos,  there  was  no 
contraction  ;  where  the  accent  followed,  as  in  vovfj.r]via,  QovKvdidrjs,  contraction 
ensued.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  later  Greek  ;  but 
the  earlier  we  go  the  more  support  it  receives.  In  the  combination  of  the  stems 
v(o-  and  nrjua-there  is  no  new  factor  except  the  change  of  accent,  and  therefore  to 
this  we  may  refer  the  ov  of  vovfj.rjvia.  From  oZs  we  have  in  Attic  the  gen.  oitoj,  but 
in  Homer  ovaros.  Attic  has  preserved  the  true  accent,  and  djro's  is  for  oards 
from  bfaros.  The  nom.  on  inscriptions  is  written  02,  Doric  *Sis  (cf.  aij.<pw(s 
Theocr.  1 1 .  32),  for  ofos,  gen.  bfaros  (for  ousntds).  Contraction  does  not  occur 
where  the  accent  precedes,  as  in  «7rAeoi',  ■^Oeos,  and  eV^eos  beside  tvdovatav,  nor 
does  it  occur  where  the  second  of  the  two  vowels  is  long  by  nature  or  position 
a3  in  iaiwov/xT)]/,  kopri).  In  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  writers  -nXtov  is  the 
only  case  where  the  u  of  irKtiaiv  changes  to  «.  In  irKilov  the  chief  accent  waa 
on  €,  and  t  disappeared,  so  -nXiov,  but  in  wKiiovo^  the  chief  accent  was  on  the  i. 
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Hiatus  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  new  formations  such 
as  the  Epic  aTijofxev,  bu>o[jLev,  which  we  assume  not  to  be 
orig-inal  on  the  ground  of  the  hiatus.     Cf.  p.  178. 

In  compounds  we  have  Elision  in  tTTTr'-aycoyos,  aTr'-ayco, 
ifx-avTov :  but  on  the  other  hand  hiatus  in  irpo-dyu).  An 
explanation  of  the  hiatus  in  TroXvavbpo^,  (BcoTLav^ipa,  -nepUiiii 
has  been  already  suggested  (p.  96). 

Long  vowels  were  shortened  in  Greek  before  a  following  Shortening 
semivowel  combined  with  a  mute  consonant : —  vowels. 

Indo-Eui'opean  clieus,  Sanskrit  dydu-s,  Greek  Zevs. 


gOli-S 

gdit-s 

[3ovs. 

jole       1 

TrXftoTos. 

pleis-  j 

Epic  TrAe'e?,  TrAe'a?, 

-ois 

dgvdis 

tTTTTOi?. 

-ent 

vdnt 

ar][xL,    partic. 
stem  aevT-. 

Other  instances  are  crTop-vvpLL  for  a-TOip-vvp-i,  V sff-,  cf.  crTpooTo^, 
— /SoAAojuat,  Lesbian  for  (3oXvop.a(.,  from  ^(ok-vop,al,  Attic 
j3ov\opiai,  -v/gj — Attic  p.r}v6s,  Lesbian  [j.tjvvos,  from  ^jx-qv-a-os,  cf. 
Latin  mensis,  but  in  the  nom.  sing,  beside  p.r]v  we  have  /xei? 
(Find,  Nem.  5.  44)  from  p.evs  for  jujyz;?. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  shortening  are  to  be  found  in 
later  formations,  e.g.  paa-ros  for  pdiaros. 

The  shortening  of  vowels  before  vowels  has  been  mentioned 
in  dealing  with  the  different  vowel  combinations,  e.g. 
Homeric  ijpoos  for  ijp^os,  Herodotean  vees,  /3a(rtAeos,  C^^i^C^v}! 
and  Attic  ve<av.  We  have  also  illustrated  quantitative  meta- 
thesis, as  in  eoTecores  for  kcrrriFoTes,  re^z'ewres  for  TeOvrjFoTes, 
(TTedTos  for  o-TrjFaTos,  (Sacnkecos  and  ^acn.kia. 

The  lengthening"  of  short  vowels  is  a  common  phenomenon  Lengthen- 
in  Greek.     Thus  where  a  double  consonant  is  reduced  to  a  ™^  \       ** 
single,  a  short  vowel  a  is  lengthened  to  d,  or  t]  in  Attic  and 
Ionic : — 

Lesbian  o-raAAa  Doric  oraAa  Attic  a-rrikr]. 

(dAA-dAAcoy)  Doric  akkakciiv       Attic  akkrikiav. 

ifakkos)  vallus       Doric  akos  Attic  rjkos. 
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Lesbian  a/^/xes 
Latin  pannus 
In  Homer  we  find   kcLXos 
Greek  stem  then  was  KaA-io 


Doric  hfj-is  rjixels. 

Sanskrit  hali/a.     The  original 
and  the  KdAo's  of  Homer  is  a 


Doric  form  which  should  appear  in  Ionic  as  Krjkos.  In  Attic 
the  a  is  short  and  there  has  been  no  compensatory  length- 
ening'. In  Homer  we  find  averai  from  avFerai  and  iKavco, 
KLxdvco,  (f)ddv(t>,  where  the  length  of  the  vowel  points  to  a 
lengthening  compensatory  for  the  loss  of  a  consonant.  The 
compensatory  lengthening  of  the  d  in  Travcra  to  Tracra  and  in 
Tavs  to  Tds  is  older  than  the  change  from  d  to  tj  in  Attic  and 
Ionic  (cf.  p.  1 8).  Still  in  some  instances  we  have  rj,  e.g.  in 
XJjJ'os  for  x^i'O'o?,  cf.  Lat.  (Ji)anser,  brjvos  for  bavcros,  eT€KTrivaiJLev 
for  €TeKTav(raix€v.  The  long  vowel  of  the  aorist  of  verbs  in 
-ai.v(t)  cannot  be  altogether  reduced  to  rule,  e.g.  we  have  tcrxydva 
beside  ecrrjfji.r]va. 

€  is  lengthened  to  -q,  Attic  et,  after  the  disappearance  of  a 
following  nasal  before  cr,  e.  g. — 

Doric  ris  (Tab.  Heracl.).  Attic  ds  for  kvs. 

The  participial  ending  -ez^rs  in  Attic  becomes  -ets.  The 
prep,  ets  is  for  kvs.  The  form  cs  was  originally  only  used  before 
consonants. 

e  was  lengthened  to  r]  (et)  where  of  two  following  nasals  or 
liquids  one  disappeared.  The  dovible  liquid  or  nasal  remained 
in  the  Lesbian  dialect,  and  was  the  result  of  previous  assimi- 
lation.    Thus : — 


*k}x^v(Ta 
^\xr]vaos 

^KTeVtiO 


Lesbian  €[jL€vva 
Lesbian  [xrjvvos 
Lesbian  kt€vvu) 
Lesbian  (pd^ppo) 
Lesbian  ^eAAtoi 


Other   instances    are 


Doric  x'J'^'ot 


Att. 


Attic  €\x^iva. 
Attic  ixrjvos. 

Attic   KTiCvCO. 

Attic  (f>9€Lpoi. 
Ionic  x^'^tot. 
Attic  x.tAioi. 
Lesb.    evveKa  — 


(LveKa, 

(paeLvos  for  cfiaecrvos,  Lesb.  (fid^vvos.  In  Homer  the  lengthening 
is  not  always  consistent,  e.  g.  kvocriydoiv  but  ilvocriyaios,  $€ivos 
as  well  as  ^e'rio?,  etVeKa  and  hena.  Sometimes  the  lengthening 
is  irrational,  as  in  elXdvLvos. 
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The    double    nasal  appears    in  the  Attic   aiK^Uvvvixi  (Ion. 
dvvixi),  KopivvvpiL,  KpepidvvvpLt.     The  double  liquid  appears  in 
Attic  oppos  (opcros),  KOppr]  [Kopa-r]),  etc. 
CO  (ou)  arose — 

(i)  Where  a  nasal  disappeared  before  s  in — 
Cretan  tovs,  Boeotian  rws,  Attic  tovs, 

Cretan  vi^apyovcrav,  vTrapxatcras  (Tab.  Heracl.)  Attic  v'niipyovcra. 
{p.ov-)  Boeotian  juwcra,  Attic  iiovaa. 

(2)  Where  a  double  consonant  which  was  the  result  of 
assimilation  was  reduced  to  one :  — 


yovF- 

yovv- 

Epic  yovvos  Attic  yovara. 

KopFa 

Kopp-       Dovic 

K(3)pa 

Epic  Kovpr]    Attic  Koprj. 

6\F- 

6kk- 

Epic  ovkos  Attic  oAof. 

6pF- 

6pp- 

Epic  ovpos   Attic  opos. 

bopF- 

bopp- 

Epic  bovpos  Attic  bopos. 

(QoAr- 

Lesbian  /So'AAerat  j 

Attic   ^ov- 
Aerat. 

dpF- 

Lesbian  oppavos     Doric 

wpavos                   Attic  ovpavos. 

The  Latin  diphthong-s  proper  have  been  already  treated  of,  Vowel 
p.  85.     What  follows  is  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  what  ^°^  j""^ 
has  been  said  there.  Latin. 

A.  Contraction  results  in  most  eases  from  the  loss  of  an  in-  tion. 
tervocalic  i.    Thus  sfo  is  from  sfd-i-o,  tres  from  treies,  Sanskrit 
trdj/as,  aes  from  aies,  etc.    So  in  inflexion  monete  from  moneiete, 
Sanskrit  mdndyata,  ames  from  amd-ie-s  (cf.  cap-ie-s). 

But  eo,  ed,  io  remain  unconti-acted ;  7no>ie[i)o,  vione{i)am, 
aitdi{i)o.  So  also  ae  remains  uncontracted  where  the  second 
vowel  carries  the  ascent;  cf.  ae(s)?ms  by  the  side  of  aris, 
Sanskrit  dyasas. 

In  some  cases  we  get  contraction  after  the  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic h,  hlmus  for  bi-himus,  nemo  for  nehemo,  via  for  vehia. 

Contraction  by  loss  of  intervocalic  v  occurs  in  amaram  : 
amaveram,  etc. 

In  composition  a  short  vowel  is  elided  before  a  long",  e.  g. 
nullus  for  ne-ullus,  noeniim  for  ne-oenum.  But  a  short  vowel 
unaccented  contracts  with  a  preceding  vowel,  cojoia  for  coopia, 
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of  long 
vowels. 


Lengthen- 
ing of 
short 
vowels. 


Combina- 
tion of 
Vowels 
and  Semi- 
vowels. 

Indo- 
European 


(lego  for  deago ;  contrast  codctus,  codgulum.  Coagito,  coalesco 
are  new  formations  (of.  cogito). 

CcBpi  beside  Lucretian  coe])i  owes  its  contraction  to  the 
accent  of  coejnsti,  coejoerdmus,  etc.  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  158). 

B.  Shortening  of  long  voivels.  This  takes  place  before  a 
semivowel,  liquid,  or  nasal  followed  by  a  consonant,  e.  g.  7iazi- 

fragus  from  ndu-,  clmido  (cf,  KkrjFts),  gaudeo  (cf.  gdvisus),  ventiis 
from  uentus  (cf.  a-Fevr-). 

A  long"  vowel  before  another  is  also  regularly  shortened  in 
Latin,  e.g.  neo  (for  ni'lo,  cf.  vq-Oco),  rel,Jidel.  In  genitives  of 
the  5th  declension  the  e  only  remains  long  apparently  when 
preceded  by  i,  e.  g,  diel.  The  quantity  of  these  genitives  in 
prose  is  doubtful ;  in  poetry  the  short  vowel  or  a  contracted 
form  tends  to  prevail.     Compare  also  illuis,  etc.  for  illlus. 

For  cases  like  lUera  by  the  side  of  Uttera,  see  p.  206. 

C.  Lengthening  of  short  vowels.  All  vowels  were  pro- 
nounced long  in  Latin  before  ns,  nf,  gn,  gm,  e.g.  consul,  tn- 

felix,  digmis,  dgmen;  cf.  Cic.  Or.  48.  159. 

For  cases  of  a  long  vowel  in  such  combinations  with  a 
following  consonant  lost  cf.  p.  313. 

We  may  now  consider  the  relation  borne  by  some  of  the  Latin 
diphthongs  to  those  of  the  original  Indo-European  language. 

Indo-European  e7(  becomes  in  Latin  on,  in — ■ 
€vdC(o  :  ovare.     ivveFa  :  novem. 
veFos  :  novtis.     x^Flu  :  fovea. 
i-pevd-oi  :  lobigo,  for  roubigo.     a-ixev-a-aa-Oai,  nioveo. 

So  Old  Latin  tovos  =  TeF6s,  sovos=:kF6s.  It  is  possible  that 
suns,  ttnis  are  not  variations  of  these,  but  represent  an  original 
double  form,  answering  to  the  Greek  os,  cros,  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  connected  with  the  difference  of 
sentence-accent  [Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  20,  n.).  reo^,  eos, 
iovos,  sovos  are  the  orthotone,  (t6s,  os,  tnus,  suus  (cf  tis,  sos, 
sas,  sis,  Test.  301,  Neue,  ii.  189)  the  enclitic  forms. 

This  ou  from  an  original  eu  remains  unchanged  before 
vowels  in  accented  syllables ;  before  consonants  it  becomes  n, 
e.g.  ditco  (cf.  a-bevKrjs),  nfiper,  nun-dinae,  muto  (beside  moveo), 
jvglans  {Jov-is),  jugera  (^ei;ye(cr)a),  Lucius  (AevKto?).     Motare, 
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ndtiKS,  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  later  forms  for  older 
mulare,  ^numis. 

In  unaccented  syllables  the  ou  becomes  u  before  vowels  in 
denuo  (novus),  tnoiml  [mone-nJ),  dhnuo  {v^vm).  In  this  case  j^lno 
(cf.  perpiovere),  mo,  Jliio  (cf.  Jlovl/ts),  as  compared  with  TrkiFm, 
piFco,  (fykiFo),  must  be  supposed  to  owe  their  short  vowel  to  the 
influence  of  the  compound  forms  ;  cf.  annuo  :  vevu). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  en  in  hrevis,  levis  cannot  be 
original ;  rather  it  goes  back  to  -nglm-  in  jBpaxys,  e-Aa^^s. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  in  Latin  is  always  secondary,  repre- 
senting Indo-European  eu,  never  Indo-European  oti ;  l/oves, 
therefore,  cannot  directly  represent  (SoFes,  but  must  be  borrowed 
either  from  the  Greek  or  from  some  Italian  dialect.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  initial  d  cannot  be  the 
direct  Latin  representative  of  the  Indo-European  velar  gut- 
tural. 

In  the  case  of  ovis  there  is  some  confusion.  Indo-European 
ou,  as  we  shall  see,  regularly  becomes  in  Latin  ati.  Therefore 
with  oFls  we  must  put,  not  ovis,  but  avilla  and  arena.  But  the 
Latin  avis  corresponds  to  the  Greek  aFi-^Tos,  so  that  as  avis 
already  existed  in  the  sense  of  '  a  bird,'  we  must  suppose  that 
ovis  was  used  for  the  more  correct  avis  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
in  the  sense  of '  a  sheep,'  unless  indeed  ovis  too,  like  bos,  is  bor- 
rowed. It  is  also  conceivable  that  ovis  instead  of  avis  may  be 
due  to  the  analogy  of  dovis.  But  there  is  the  same  confusion 
between  aw  and  oti  in  Greek,  as  we  get  oImvos,  ojov,  and  perhaps 
otojxai.  (an  augural  term  originally,  cf.anfiimo  =  av-iuvio)hesidQ 
auTos,  so  the  confusion  may  be  Indo-European. 

The  02t  of  bovis,  oris  becomes  d  or  H  before  consonants  in 
bubus,  hithus,  bubiilcus,  opilio,  uj/dio  (cf  molare  :  miitare). 

Indo-European  on  is  Latin  aij,  in —  Indo- 

\ov(£>,  lavo.  olo\i.ai,  autumo.  Koi(x>,  caveo.  oi)^°^^^^ 

ots,  avilla.  oSs,  auris.  Trroeo),  paveo. 

This  explains  the  much  disputed  gravis  beside  jBapvs.  The 
original  form  was  grns,  which  would  regularly  become  in  Latin 
*vorvis  as  gmio  became  venio.  But  goruls  became  by  meta- 
thesis groTiis,  before  the  initial  velar  became  v,  and  then  was 
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regularly  changed  to  gravis,  the  g  becoming  g  before  a  follow- 
ing consonant  (p.  139).  Latin  aii  before  a  consonant  became 
0,  e.  g.  lomentum  {lavo),  lotus,  oricilla  (auris).  The  au  in  lauius, 
autmno,  etc.,  may  be  midway  between  ou  and  0  ;  attspicor  is 
etymologically  less  correct,  and  due  to  assimilation  with  avis. 
So  coda,  osculum,  cotes  is  the  con-ect  spelling.  In  cldiistrum 
the  a  is  perhaps  long ;  cf.  cidvis. 

Other  instances  of  Indo-European  ov  becoming  Latin  av 
are — 

ocldvus  for  '^'octovus,  cf.  Sanskrit  astdii  (a  by-form  with 
asta).     In  this  case  the  ov  is  long.    [K.  Z.  xxviii.  1 54.) 

faveo  for  "^foveo,  the  causative  of  ^hheu-,  hhoti-,  with  the 
regular  degree  of  the  root ;  cf.  '  difaveant  nt,'  etc. 

cavus  beside  cohum  (i.e.  coiim),  KoFikos.  The  ij,,  it  would 
seem,  is  kept  in  inflexion  before  a  and  i,  not  before  0,  precisely 
as  is  the  case  in  ecus  beside  equa,  eqwi.  Then  the  original 
inflexion  v,ould  be  coils,  gen.  cavi,  which  produces  on  the  one 
hand  cavus,  on  the  other  hand  co[h)um. 

On  the  same  principle  we  should  get  originally  Gnaeus,  gen. 
Gnaivi,  which  would  account  for  the  double  form  Gnaivos  beside 
Gnaeus.  So  Gains,  but  Oscan  Gaaviis.  And  again  a  type 
deitis,  deivi  would  produce  (i)  deus,  (ii)  divus.  Perhaps  we  may 
explain  in  the  same  way  the  double  form  of  the  borrowed 
words  olea  :  oliva — Achaei  :  AcHvi-r-mnsaens  :  miisivus. 

It  is  possible  that  the  group  0  +  consonant  +  ^  becomes 
a  +  consonant  +  v,  the  ov  becoming  av  even  when  a  consonant 
intervenes.  This  would  explain  vulvae  beside  volvo  (for  "^velvo, 
FiXvini) ;  salvus  beside  oXos  (oXFos,  cf.  ovXos). 

Sollus  may  belong  here.  It  is  identical  with  s5his,  and  the 
long  0  may  be  explained  perhaps  by  the  loss  of  the  following 
semivowel  [solnos) ;  cf.  db-icio  for  ah-iicio.  (But  for  instances 
of  double  forms  of  words,  one  with  long  vowel  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  the  other  with  short  vowel  and  double  con- 
sonant, see  p.  208.)  The  old  inflexion  might  be  sollus,  salci, 
^sollo,  salva,  etc.,  whence  (i)  sollus,  (ii)  salvus.  From  salvi 
come  salvere,  salvare,  salus,  salve  (cf.  o5Ae),  from  sollus,  solari 
and  perhaps  solere. 
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SoIIemnis  cannot  be  from  soNus  and  annus,  as  this  will  not 
account  for  the  m.  The  word  would  seem  to  be  a  participial 
form  from  *soUere,  perhaps  originally  *solle-mnios,  passing-  to 
the  /-  stems  (cf.  p.  293). 

Another  instance  is  vocivus,  vocatio,  rocuus  beside  vacivvs, 
vacuus  {vanus  for  vac~nusT).  The  original  root  maybe  vec- 
in  FeK-dv,  cf.  vacare  negotio. 

In  medial  syllables  u  represents  an  originally  unaccented  eu 
or  ait  before  a  vowel,  in  e.g.  flenuo,  dbnuo,  momd,  dblui. 

So  Havet  ingeniously  suggests  that  patruus  may  be  for 
*pdfravns,  comparing  the  derivation  of  avunculus,  and  nepos, 
which  is  'nephew'  as  well  as  ^grandson.' 

Before  i  followed  by  a  vowel  ou,  an  become  mi  in  diluvium, 
fernpuvlum,  dejmvio. 

ii  represents  an  unaccented  aii,  eu,  on  before  a  consonant,  e.  g. 
in  conclMo  beside  claudo,  dccuso,  defrudo,  pollutus. 

Hence  it  follows  that /br^o,  e.g.  is  from  a  root  feu-,  favilla, 
favonius  from  fou-,  but  Jomes  may  come  from  feu  (as  mdmen- 
turn)  or  fou,  (as  lotus).  Another  root  feu-  {(jhe%i-  ?)  gives /bvea  ; 
another  rooi  fou-,  favissa.  Finally,  for  fmus  beside frustra,  we 
may  compare  poos  beside  peo),  if  it  is  frustra  (for  ^freustra),  or 
poos  beside  puro's  \i  frustra  ;  again,  ^vo-ls  :  xoi]  corresponds  to 
fu-n-do,  con-fu-tare  :fdviis. 

The  combination  uel  becomes  uol  [ol,  ul)  except  before  i  or  Indo- 
a  second  I.     The  same  may  be  true  of  uem,  uen,  and  perhaps  ^^"^*^P®*" 
uer.     Thus 

volo,  volt,  volumus,  but  velle,  vellem,  velis. 


ulcus,  vol-nus 

F^Xkos,  vello. 

voluptas 

feA.7rt9. 

colo  {quelo) 

in-quil-inus,  es-quiliae. 

(Cf  stercus  :  sterquilinium.) 

volvo 

feXvo). 

vomo 

/^e/xeo). 

urgeo 

k-Fipy-€iv.  Sanskrit  \/r;;/ (twist) 

rgo  is  strictly  a  vulgarism  ; 

cf.  vertex  :  vortex  (?). 

duonus,  bonus 

bene. 
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And  generally  el  becomes  Latin  ol  (ul),  except  under  the  con- 
ditions g-iven  above  (except  initial  eel,  gel,  in  celer,  gelu,  etc.). 

soliio  for  se-luo. 

snivel  (sic)  :  vXr]  (aFeXFr]). 

pullus  :  TreAtos'. 

avunculus  :  O.  H.  G.  eninchil. 

scopulus  :  (TKOTreAos. 

olea  (borrowed) :  kkaia. 

eatapulta  (borrowed)  :  KaTaitikTi)^. 

But  uo  is  ag-ain  changed  to  ue  in  vester  [vaster),  vesci  [^6<TK€a-6ai), 

verbum,  verhera,  vespa,  vermis,  verto  [vorto),  ve(s)num  (o)vos  = 

Focrvos),  ^veicus   (FoIkos),  ^veinum  (Folvos),  etc.       (Mem.  Soc. 

Ling.  vi.  21.) 

Vowel-  Further  vowel  chang-es  not  depending-  on  any  definite  com- 

change  not  ,  .      ^ .  .  ,  ,  />  ■    n      •         i  1      i 

clue  to         bmation,  nor  any  Ablaut  01  inflexion,  but  more  vaguely  due 

Ablaut.       ^Q  neighbouring  consonants  and  vowels,  are  as  follows — 

In  accented  syllables  u  becomes  i  in  silva,  lihet  (also  hihet), 

but  the  w  tends  to  be  kept  in  such  cases  in  accented  syllables. 

Cf.  s-u-mns,  tumet  beside  mdximus. 

In  syllables  before  the  accent  we  get  u  varying  with  0  in 

upilio  and  opilio.     Cf.  motare  and  mulare  (p.  89). 

And  0  varying  with  u,  u  with  ?  in  adolescens  (said  to  be  the 

participle)  beside  adulesce?is  (substantive),  monumentum  beside 

monimentiim . 

In   syllables    after  the   accent,  other  than    final,  a   short 

vowel  appears  as 

(i)  e  before  r,  double  consonants  and  single  vowels,  and  after 

i,  but  elsewhere  becomes  %.  . 

leg-e-ris  :  leg-i-tur.  I 

talentum  :  raXavrov  (the  Greek  accent  was  here  preserved 

or  we  should  have  talantum). 

abi-e-tis,  cav-e-a,  pi-e-tas  (cf.  bon-i-tas). 

pario,  peperi  but  cado,  cecidi. 

cognomentum  but  nominis. 

But  in  many  cases  the  analogy  of  kindred  forms  comes  in, 

Caesar  is,  fulguris,  memoris,  levirum  (on  analogy  of  virum),  satnra 

(sattir),  decor  is  (decos). 
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(ii)  0  («)  after  e,  i,  n  and  before  I. 
joarvolus,  alveolus,  pessul/ts  [TrdaaaXos),  paemda  {<^aivokr\). 

(iii)  ri  passing  into  i  (u)  before  b,p,f,  m. 
gradulus   [gradibus),    coluber,   ojjtumus   [opfinms),   legimns 
(of.  \iy-o-ix€v),  pontnfex  [pontifex). 

(iv)  Elsewhere  a  short  vowel  becomes  t,  as  in  gen-i-tus, 
machina  [ixriyaviq) ;  juveuis  has  en  from  juventus. 

We  may  notice  the  variation  of  e  :  i,  the  former  appearing 
before  double,  the  latter  before  single  consonants ;  judex, 
judicis,  genetrix,  genitor,  etc. 

In  veg-e-tus,  Iieb-e-tis,  seg-e-tis  the  analogy  of  the  allied 
forms  comes  in. 

In  composition,  the  accent,  roughly  speaking,  was  originally  Vowel 
on  the  first  element,  and  the  subsequent  unaccented  vowels  are  cg^p^gi!" 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  above.     Thus  we  tion. 
have   deqiiipero,   conscendo,   Sccupo,   contubernium,  subnipio  (in 
Plautus,  becoming  subrupio  and  surripio),  effi.cio.    Cf.  igitur,  the 
enclitic  form  of  agitur  (cf.  p.  385). 

But  these  laws  are  often  crossed  by  the  influence  of  the 
analogy  of  the  uncompounded  or  cognate  forms.  The  result 
of  the  combination  of  both  influences  may  be  stated  thus — 

a  becomes  e  before  two  consonants  and  before  r,  but  also 
often  before  one  consonant,  perhaps  by  analogy.  Thus  depe- 
cisci,  p>erpeti,  defetigo. 

Before  ng  it  becomes  regularly  e  and  then,  also  regularly,  i, 
e.g.  contingit. 

Before  b,  p,  f,  m  it  becomes  li  (i)  in  coniubernium,  mancnpis 
(cf.  mancipium),  condmmio  (also  condemno). 

d  becomes  e  in  siMel,  anhelo. 

e  becomes  I  (by  rule),  except  before  /  or  two  consonants : 
colligo  (but  confero),  consentio. 

e  seems  to  become  i  in  delmimentum  (but  OsthoS",  Z.  G.  d.  P. 
115,  note,  connects  de-Unire  with  linnm,  in  the  sense  of  a 
net,  making  the  form  delenire  a  case  of  popular  etymology). 

In  fUius  (drjkvs),  subtUis  [tela)  we  may  perhaps  get  an 
instance  of  the  '  balancing  power  of  1 '  alluded  to  above,  here 
operating  even  with  long  vowels. 
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0  becomes  «  regularly  in  tnico,  {in  loco),  dpica  (a-noKos). 

As  a  special  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  accent  on  a  syllable  we  may  notice  that  ri  unaccented  regu- 
larly becomes  in  Latin  er.  Thus  TpijSai,  Kpivoo  regularly  would 
become  in  Latin  *tngo,  ^crlno  (cf.  crimen  :  Kplfxa),  but  the 
participle  Kptros  would  become  certus  and  rpt-nro?,  iertus  ;  the 
compounds  dhs-tngo,  se-crino  would  become  dhstergo,  secerno. 
Hence  the  simple  verb  by  analogy  became  cerno,  tergo.  So  we 
have  ^dcn-bos  =  acerhus,  dcn-ssimus  =  acerrimus  ;  alacntas, 
acritas  are  new  forms  for  "^alacertas,  *acertas,  a.'s,  facilitas  is 
younger  than  faciUtas.  The  same  theory  will  explain  ter  (cf. 
Tpis)  as  originating  in  a  phrase  like  his  et  ter,  with  but  one 
accent.  To  the  former  fer  is  due  qiiater  (for  quatur).  Tertius 
(TpiTos)  may  have  had  once  the  same  accent  that  is  still 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  trUya. 


Conso- 
nantal 
Combina- 
tions 
in  Greek. 
Assimila- 
tion of 
Mutes. 


Consonantal  Combinations. 

When  a  mute  precedes  a  mute  dental  it  is  assimilated  to 
the  hard,  soft,  or  aspirate  character  of  that  mute  dental. 

Thus  yj,  Ot,  cf)T  become  kt,  <tt,  ttt. 

Thus  e'x-w  but  6K-ros — rrevO-opiai  but  ttvct-tos — po(ji-e(ii)  but 
poTT-Tos — Ppl^-ca  but  /3e/3peK-rat — j3a(p-ri  but  (Bair-Tos — Xiy-u> 
but  AeAe/c-rai. 

(TT  is  found  in  place  of  tt,  hr,  6t,  and  0-$  for  bO,  66,  in  aitacr-Tos 
beside  Trar-eo/xat — la-re  beside  tS-juey — Tre'-Tretorat,  (TreLcr-drjv 
beside  ttci^-oj — acr-Tiov  beside  qbca — ixj/evcrdrjv,  l\//'eu(r-rai  beside 
xj/evb-oixai. 

An  assimilation  of  r  to  following  consonants  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Homeric  KaKKeCoiTes,  kclk.  KopvOa,  kclk  K€(f)a\riv,  Kay  ydvv, 
KCLTT  TTibtov,  KOi^fiaXev,  Kab  bi,  Kabbvaaif  KakXmev,  Kafx  ixicra-ov, 
Kap  poov,  Kaa^ede,  KUKTave. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  assimilation  of  a  preced- 
ing mute  to  a  following  aspirate  : 

l-nXiyd-qv,  VttX^k erv^^rjy,    Vrvn y^x^'  oXrjv,  (vvKta) 

— €(p6riiJ.€pos,  (eTTTa) — e^^po's — Kara-^dovLOS — T€Tpd(f)daL — 
eXeyX^^'S — iypa(pdriv. 
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The  assimilation  in  the  foreg-oing-  instances  is  merely 
graphical,  and  represents  no  ehang-e  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  in  eypa(^dt]v,  if  $  has  phonetically  the  value  of  ?^  +  /^  Double 
i.  e.  the  hard  tenuis  followed  by  the  roug-h  breathing,  it  is  not  ^^q^^^^ 
easy  to  understand  why  </>  of  ypa(l)-oi  should  be  altered  to  the 
tenuis  before  r  in  ypair-ros,  while  it  remains  before  ^  +  >^  in 
eypd(p-er]v.     Why  not  k-ypaiT-6iiv  juL^t  as  ypair-Tos,  €-TV7T-6r]v 

just  as  TVTT-TOi  ? 

Instead  of  vvkO'  o\i]v  we  have  vvxO'  o\r]v  written.  But  the 
fact  that  final  r  is  aspirated  before  the  rough  breathing  should 
have  no  influence  upon  the  preceding  letter.  Again,  if  both 
X  and  e  are  to  have  the  value  of  a  tenuis  succeeded  by  a  rough 
breathing  {-Kltf/i-),  the  combination  vvKkth  oki]v  would  in  a 
single  emission  of  the  breath  be  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce. 

On  inscriptions  we  find  (Kdpwv,  airOiToi',  eAeyK^eWo?,  Kara/c- 
66vos :  and  in  Herodotus  we  have  such  combinations  as  air' 
ov,  iTTeirjs  in  place  of  the  Attic  d^'  ov,  e^e^//?.  Another  argu- 
ment against  the  supposition  that  both  aspirates  were  pro- 
nounced in  Greek  is  to  be  found  in  the  repugnance  the 
Greeks,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the  Indo-Em-opean 
family,  had  to  the  presence  of  more  than  one  aspirate  in  a 
single  word,  as  is  shown  in  the  dissimilation  of  o-ooOrjOL  to 
(r(o6rjTt,  eOeOrjv  to  iTeSi-jv,  (^yvOjxrjv  to  Trv9pi]v,  Gpixos  to  rpt)(o'j, 
etc.  (cf.  p.  200). 

Tenues  and  aspirates  are  assimilated  to  IVfediae  before  8 — 

7rA.e/c-a)  but  TrXey-h-jV — KpvTt-TOi  but  KpvjS-brjv — KXoir-ri  but 
K\€^-brjV — ypa.(p-(o  but  k-niypafi-hriv. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  combinations  of  mutes  and  semi-  Combina 
vowels.  tion  of 

r\  •    •      ^    r^        ^  ^  •  ^  1  •  Mutes  anil 

Urigmal  (jrreek  -n-  changes    into    -en-   unless  there  is  a  Semi- 
preceding  s,  except  in  the  Dorian  and  Boeotian  dialects,  e.  g.  '^^^®^''- 
bibui-at,  Aeyouo-i,  irXovcnos,  kvais,  /3a(ns,  rCOrjcn,  (pi]ai,  apilBpdcnos, 
irkrja-tos,     dta/coViot,     ave^coi,     Ae£t?,     Tracrts,    a(pLr](n,     orao-t?, 
^eVi?,  etc. 

The  original  -rt  has  been  preserved  after  preceding   s  in 

fOTl,  TTtCrrtS,  TTVCTTL^. 

0 
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Exceptions  are  fjidpTTTis,  iropTL^,  apn,  p'/n?,  ainT(t}TLs,  7ra/x- 
/3wns,  hi,  ah  LOS,  ttotC,  kyKVTi,  ^cortdvetpa. 

k'^L  passes  to  cro-,  Attic  tt,  in  Trea-a-M,  Trerro),  Lat.  cc»^?w. 

^i  passes  to  a-a;  Attic  rr,  in  rja-cnav  {  =  r]K-i(ov),  rJTTcov  beside 
iJK-Lo-Ta.  Other  instances  are  ^oiVto-o-a  beside  ^oCvlkcs — Kt- 
Ato-o-a  beside  KtAt£— ©pSo-o-a  beside  0p?)Krj — iriaaa  beside 
j?;zi»,  cf.  irevK-rj  —  koXoo-o-os  beside  koXokclvos — tttwo-o-oo  beside 
T^T(ti^  —  TTTTjo-o-o)  besidc  €TTTaK-ov  —  XevcTcrco  beside  AeuK-o's  — 
(^piVcro)  beside  <^pi£  —  aia-aco  beside  al^  —  Ooipriacrut  beside 
0(^pjj^ —  (PvXd(T(ro)  beside  0wAa|^  —  otro-e  beside  oc-uliis — oa-aa 
beside  vox. 

Xk  passes  to  a-a-,  Attic  rr,  in  yXSicraa  beside  yAwxes,  yAwxis — 
0dAao-o-a  beside  rapaxn  —  i^W^^o.  beside  ^/^vjx'^ — (Bpda-a-ayv  beside 
j3paxvs—7rd(Tcrodv  beside  irax^? — Opdcrcroo  beside  rpax-vs — t:tv(T(T(o 
beside  tttv^,  Trrvxe? — /3r](ro-co  beside  /3t/^,  g-en.  ^??xos  (Thuc.  2. 
49).      So  also  opvo-cro),  fxopvo-aoi,  /xeiAtcra-o). 

yXt  passes  to  o-o-,  Attic  rr,  in  ao-croi;  beside  ayxt — ekda-o-uiv 
(original  eXeyxti^v).     Cf.  eAeyx'^-^os  (B.  385),  eAeyx^es  (A.  242). 

Tt  passes  to  era;  Attic  tt,  e.g.  a(ro-a  for  Tia  =  Tivd  after  neuter 
plurals — i.  e.  oTrotd  rra  was  wrongly  divided  6-noi  aTTa,  and 
then  cLTTa  came  to  be  used  as  an  independent  word;  so  kKdvov 
'v€Ka  gave  rise  to  ovveKa  by  the  side  of  ev^Ka  (K.  Z.  xxviii.  109). 
Cf-xctpteo-o-abesidexotptez^Ta — ^^o-o-a  beside  ^^res — Kpr)o-(ra  beside 
Kpy]Tr} — /xeAiCT-o-a  beside  p,eAi,  jxeXiTos — Trpoaa-oi  beside  Trport — 
and  so  also  Kpdaa-oiv  (Ionic  Kpiaaoiv),  Ato-o-o/xat,  ip,do-o-a>^  iida-- 
aojxai,  epeara-o). 

6l  passes  to  aa;  Attic  tt,  in  Ktacros,  Sanskrit  sfgadli,  Latin 
hed-era — ixia-o-os,  Attic  ixicros,  Sanskrit  mddliya-s,  Latin  medium 
— Kopva-a-co  beside  Kopvdes — /BTJcro-a,  (iva-a-os  beside  jSadvs. 

After  consonants  tl  passes  to  o-  in  iravrLa,  trdvcra  (Cret.), 
Tiaaa — hoKTia,  bo^a — SiTrrta,  8i\//-a — XiyovTia,  keyovaa — [xvKTLa, 
ixv^a. 

These  combinations  are  represented  by  era-  except  in  later 
Attic,  and  in  the  Boeotian  dialect,  which  has  tt  even  where 
Attic  has  cr.    Thus  in  Ar.  Acharn.  884  we  have  Boeotian  kxyhi-  \ 
xdpiTTai  for  Attic  k-uixdp\.(Tai.     And  irpoaoo,  ocros,  oitoaos,  which 
have  in  Attic  only  a  single  instead  of  a  double  o-,  yet  in 
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Boeotian  are  represented  by  tt.  Again,  Ko/xto-ajaez-os  for  ko/xiS- 
craixevos  is  in  Boeotian  KoixiTTa\x^vo^. 

Original  double  a  as  in  eTreao-t,  ((eara-a  of  Homer  is  in  Attic 
represented  by  a  single  o-,  e.  g.  ^irecn. 

The  a-a  which  represents  Kt,  xh  '''k  is  prior  to  the  representa- 
tion by  TT.  In  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Lesbian  we  find  aa-  (cf.  Curt. 
G.  E.  p.  6^6).  There  are  some  forms  in  double  a-a-,  later  Attic 
TT,  which  cannot  come  from  the  combination  of  an  explosive  with 
the  semivowel.  Thus  Xvaaa,  Xvar^Tav,  Attic  kvTT&aa  can  be  com- 
pared with  Sanskrit  \^ms  (be  vexed),  where  there  is  no  sign  of 
an  original  dental.  Curtius  also  gives  Ka-acrveiv  (to  stitch)  for 
Ka[Ta)-(Ti.v€iv,  in  Attic  KaTTvetv.  For  the  apocope  of  the  proposi- 
tion we  can  compare  the  Homeric  Ka-a-x^eOe  (A.  702).  Double 
era-  was  then  prior  to  double  tt,  but  there  must  have  been  some 
similarity  of  utterance  between  crar  and  tt  to  induce  this  change. 
Thus ^aXa^^as quoted  from  aCretan  inscription, 'Ar^tsappearing 
beside  'Attikt^,  and  YIltOos,  UiTOivs  of  Attic  inscriptions  are  all 
indications  that  the  sound  of  aa;  tt  was  not  strictly  i-epresented 
by  these  letters,  but  that  as  the  sound  really  had  no  peculiar 
symbol,  it  was  represented  variously.  The  nature  of  the  sound 
was  probably  spirant.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  it  was  repre- 
sented by  single  a  as  in  Ej)ic  o-eCe  (  =  e-o-o-eue). 

TTj,  passes  to  ttt  in  tttv-,  tttv-co  from  o-ttcv-,  spiio.  Others  are 
given  by  Curtius,  G.  E.  497, but  these  we  cannot  prove.  Common 
instances  of  ttt  are  tttoAi?,  irroAe/xo?,  Attic  ttoAis,  TToXejjLOi, 
where  Sanskrit  shows  no  sign  o^j)i. 

g^L  passes  to  (  in  vCC<^  beside  z-'tTj-rco  for  viytco,  pointing  to  an 
original  velar  g.     So  too  in  aCoixac  beside  ayios. 

bt  becomes  ( in  Zev?,  Sanskrit  didus,  Latin  dies — apyvpoireCo- 
beside  irobos — depi((o,  Boeotian  dfpibbco — <ppdC(^  beside  inecppab- 
ov — x'lkaCa,  Latin  grando.  Other  instances  are  (TyJiC<^,  ptC">  o^jj, 
Kop-a.1,  (t)paCco,  x«C'«>- 

yi  becomes  ^in  p.i(u)v,  Attic  jnet^wy  for /^leytwy  (cf.  juey-toros), 
dX.eC^(i}v  beside  oAtyos — pia(a  beside  /xayeipo?.  Also  (})vCo;  a^ojuat, 
irAa^o),  pe'^co,  a(f)a.^(x). 

In  the  Lesbian  dialect  o-§  stands  for  ^in  ayopdabeLv,  epto-Seif, 
irai'crSet?,  etc. 

o  a 
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For  combinations  of  u  with  consonants  cf.  p.  1 70. 

The  Dentals  r,  8,  6  before  fx,  according  to  the  rule  as  usually 
given,  pass  to  a,  but  this  is  not  correct. 

(T  before  fx  everywhere  disappears  except  in  cases  where  it  is 
presei-ved  by  false  analogy.  Where  cr  so  disappears,  a  preceding 
short  vowel  is  lengthened  in  compensation,  e.  g.  elixi,  djxa,  rjixaL, 
Cuiixa.  In  the  pf.  part.  pass.  0-  has  come  in  from  the  analogy 
of  the  3rd  sing,  indicat.,  e.  g.  rereXea-ixevos,  r]}X(^u(r\iivo^,  rjhea-- 
fxivos,  bLea-nao-fievos,  re^Aarr/xez^os,  y3e/3v(r/xeVo9,  aveXuva^ivos, 
e(/)Uo-juieyos,  eCwfr/xeVos,  Kex'«><^/^f'^'o?^  (recretcr/xeVo?.  The  regular 
form  without  o-  is  kept  in  yeyevixevos  (Eurip.  Ilij^p.  66^), 
KexptMeros  (Hdt.  4.  189),  aiTOK^Kpovix^vos  (Ar.  Ack.  459),  elpv- 
ixh'os  (N.  682),  et/xai  and  elixhos  (cf.  Rutherford,  iV.  P.  p.  97)- 
The  0-  which  has  arisen  before  \x  out  of  r,  8,  ^  in  such  forms 
as  iriTTvaixaL,  XeXwTp.eda,  AeAaa/xeVos,  KeKarrix^da,  KeKarrixevos, 
■neiraaix-qv,  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  indicat.  TreTruorai,  etc. 
Dentals  should  regularly  remain  unaltered  before  /x,  e.  g. 
eper/io'j,  ot8/aa.  irveixriv,  etc.,  and  in  the  perfects  KeKopvOfxiva, 
d\-)'i\ov9ix€V,  eTtemeixev,  U>\xev  in  Homer,  and  -necppabixeva 
(Find.  01.  I.  27),  KCKabfxevov  (Sapph.  ^6  B.),  Tie-nvKahp-hov. 
Where  8/x-,  r/x-,  ^M-  appear  to  pass  to  o-/x,  they  really  stand  for 
hcrp.,  TGfx,  OiTfji,  e.g.  Tretcr/xa  for  TT€v6-<Tp.a,  d(/)Aot(8)(T/xos  and 
a(8)(rnx7]  (X.  ^.  xxvii.  313). 

77/ix  is  assimilated  to  /x/x  in  o/xj^ia,  KAe/x/^a.     In  Lesbian  we 
have  TTTT  in  oir-naTa. 

/3/x,  ^fx  are  assimilated  to  /x/x  in  Tptp-fxa,  ypa\xp.a,  KUap-iiai. 

Prothesis.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  phenomena  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  indeterminate  vowel  in  the  interior  of  word  (p.  69). 
Prothesis  is  the  name  given  to  this  anaptyctic  vowel  when  it 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

Thus  before  initial  p  we  find  a-pao-o-co,  apa^os,  Sanskrit 
Vraml^/t  (roar)— lpe</)os,  o-po<^o?,  6-po4>ri,  cf.  English  roof—e- 
pap.ai,  Sanskrit  \/ram  (be  content)— e-peiKO),  Sanskrit  likhdfi- 
i-pevyopai,  Latin  niciare — e-pv6p6s,  Latin  ruber. 

Before  initial  X,  a-Xei(/)a),  cf.  AiVa,  AtTrapoy— e-Aax^s,  Latin 
l^i-is — ^-XevOepos,    Ijatin    liber — o-ktaeavco,    cf.    Xtaaos,   and 
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Homeric  Atra  TreTda-a-as  —  d-Atyos,  cf.  Hesycliius  Ai^oV 
iXaTTov. 

Before  initial  ju,  d-juaAo'?,  cf.  /xaAaKo's,  Latin  mollis — a-/xe'Ayco, 
cf.  Homeric  'li:T:r]-y.okyot,  Latin  mulgeo — afxvvu),  Latin  moenia 
— a-^vcrau),  Latin  mucro. 

Before  initial  f,  ^-vpvs,  e-lpos,  e-tA?;,  k-ipcrr],  ^-^lkool,  e-tAaTriV??, 
cf.  voluj)tas  ;  a-v^avo),  cf.  dFi^o),  Latin  veg-eo. 

Before  a  consonantal  group,  i-^Ois  beside  xdis — l-x^vs — 
a-(TKapi^oi — a-cnraLpo)  beside  cn:aip(o — a-crTrip  :  but  we  cannot 
in  these  cases  be  sure  that  the  initial  vowel  is  merely 
prothetic ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  composition,  or  else  an 
original  part  of  the  root.  Other  instances  are  t-cr^t,  d- 
Kpodopiai,  o-/3ptjuos,  d-(pXa<jToi-'.  We  may  however  compare 
the  similar  prothetic  vowel  before  double  consonants  in  the 
Romance  languages,  e.  g.  escalier,  Lat.  scala,  esjjerer,  Lat. 
sperare,  etc.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  prothetic  vowel  may 
have  originally  occurred  in  many  cases  only  where  the  preced- 
ing word  ended  with  a  consonant,  after  which  an  initial  group 
of  consonants  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce.  Compare  the 
similar  case  of  riyo's  used  after  consonants,  a-riyos  after  vowels. 

In  certain  cases  where  the  semivowels  i  and  u  follow  a  con-  Epen- 
sonant,  the  preceding  syllable  undergoes  a  change.  AVhere 
the  succeeding  semivowel  is  i,  the  preceding  sjdlable  is  pala- 
talised. The  i  or  u  disappears  after  the  consonant,  and  reappears 
in  the  preceding  syllable.  The  final  consonant  of  the  preceding 
syllable  is  either  v,  p,,  p,  a,  or  F. 

Thus  (f)av-t(o  becomes  (palvco,  kov-ios  {  =  Kop.-toi)  becomes 
KDLvos,  p.aKapta  becomes  pLOLKaipa,  TeKTav-Lco  becomes  reKTaCpo), 

V  and  p.  may  be  the  last  member  of  a  combination  ki\  ttv,  (f)v, 
TV,  bv,  x!^,  e.  g.  ciKv-LOv,  oIkvov — beiTv-Lov,  bilTTi'oi' — e^a(f)-vid'i, 
e^ai(f)vr]'i,  cf.  d(f)V(o — b^a-TTorvta,  bia-iroLva — pabi'tco,  paii-a) — d.)(^^k(^ 
alxp^,  cf.  iyx^^s.  Other  instances  of  Epenthesis  are  to  be 
found  in  p.ikaivay  rdkaiva,  kiaiva,  a-coreLpa,  p-olpa,  ovapo'i, 
fxdyeipos. 

In  such  presents  as  ^Oe'ipai,  the  et  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  Epenthesis.     In  Lesbian  we  have  <pOippo),  in  Arcadian 
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(f)6ripco,  so  that  et  is  rather  a  compensatory  lengthening*  for 
the  disappearance  of  t  of  (f)6ep-L(a. 

In  Kp€iTT(av,  ixd^oiv  there  is  no  Epenthesis ;  the  et  follows 
the  analogy  of  x^eipcor.  In  Ionic  we  have  Kpia-acov  for  Kp^ruav, 
and  p-i^oiv  for  [xfy-iMv. 

Instances  of  u  Epenthesis  are  more  rare,  ravpos  for  rapTcos 
is  the  most  probable,  and  Kivravpos  beside  Sanskrit  ffand- 
Imrvd. 

Compen-         Under  the  head  of  vowel  combinations  we  have  already 

satory         spoken  of  the  compensatory  lengthening  of  a  vowel  after  the 

ingr  disappearance  of  a  succeeding  consonant  as,  e.  g.  in  orr/Ar]  for 

(TToXka.     The  phenomena  of  compensatory  lengthening  are 

most  frequent  in  words  where  o-  is  combined  with  a  liquid  or 

nasal.     Thus  irava-a  becomes  Trao-a,  tovs  becomes  rovs,  etc. 

Before  liquids  and  nasals  or  passes  in  sound  to  z.  In  the 
Aeolic  or  Lesbian  dialect  these  combinations  are  represented 
by  a  doubling  of  the  liquid  or  nasal,  e.  g.  x^'^^'o'  for  xfo"^io{, 
p.rjvvos  for  pi.riv(Tos.  In  the  other  dialects  pp  represents  a-p  as 
in  cppvrjv,  but  in  the  other  combinations  the  a  disappears,  and 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  as,  e.  g.  xv^^^  for  x.c'-vcros, 
elp.a  for  kcrpia,  (f)aeiv6s  for  (ftaecrvos,  Aeolic  (pd^vvos. 

Where  o-  is  the  second  member  of  the  combinations  we 
sometimes  find  it  retained  as  in  riXa-ov,  Kopcrrj,  and  sometimes 
expelled  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel  as  in  eneiva.  This  retention  of  the  o-  is  common  in 
Homer,  e.g.  ©epcrtrTjs,  aTToFepcre,  Kvpcrai,  hia^Qepd^i,  depa-opLevos, 
eAcrai,  K^Xaat,  etc. 

Wackernagel  (K.  Z.  xxix.  1 24)  has  endeavoured  to  connect  the  representation 
of  a  combined  with  liquids  and  nasals  with  the  shifting  of  accent.  Thus  where 
the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  vowel,  the  final  s  of  the  syllable  is  surd  and  re- 
mains ;  if  the  accent  falls  elsewhere  the  s  becomes  z,  in  which  case  in  Aeolic 
we  have  a  doubling  of  the  liquid  or  nasal,  and  in  other  dialects  a  single 
liquid  or  nasal  with  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

Thus  in  oppos,  new  Attic  for  opaos,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  the  a 
is  surd  and  is  retained,  but  in  ovpa  the  accent  is  on  the  final  syllable,  the  o" 
disappears  and  the  vowel  is  lengthened,  oppos  represents  drsos,  but  ovpd 
represents  orzd  which  should  be  in  Aeolic  *6ppa,  in  Doric  *(jjp(i. 

Again  Kopcrj,  Attic  Kopprj,  has  the  a  surd  in  the  accented  syllable,  but 
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Kovpfvi  has  the  sonant  2  in  the  unaccented  syllable.  The  same  change  is 
illustrated  by  ffpat]  beside  fovptu  (  =  uorzeo). 

In  verbal  formations  we  have  wpcrf,  opaas,  with  the  accent  on  the  root  syl- 
lable, and  from  the  root  of  apapioKoj,  dpaas  as  compared  with  detptv.  Again, 
Kfipco  has  in  Homer  in  the  active  SiaKipaai,  but  in  the  middle  Keipap-tvos, 
KiipaaOai.  There  are  no  parallel  forms  in  rz  to  the  words  ddpaos,  krepatro, 
X^pco?. 

From  xe'V  we  find  in  Homer  the  stem  x*'P"  before  vowels,  x^p-  before  con- 
sonants. The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  use  of  dative  sing,  in  such  a 
phrase  as  Ic  x^P^  OfJKtv  which  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  similar  tv  x^P'^'-'" 
iOrjKfv.  The  true  stem  of  the  word  is  X^P'^-  X^P^*^'  ^^  we  see  from  Svffxfp'H^- 
Xfipos  then  is  for  x^P<^^^>  ^^^  the  ei  has  been  extended  by  analogy  to  x^^P^  for 
Xfpfoa,  x^P<^^- 

Of  combinations  with  A.  we  find  aA.croj,  rtXaov,  ikaai  side  by  side  with 
fa<pr)Ka,  ij-^yeiXa,  uKei\a  where  the  accent  is  of  necessity  upon  the  augment. 

The  combination  vcr  appears  in  vi(TO[xaL  for  vwaoixai,  in 
iT€(l)/](T€TaL  for  iT€(})€i(r€Tai.  from  7re</>eycrerai,  and  in  eiaca  for  eyo-w. 

The  combination  nz  appears  in  the  declension  of  xWy  XV^^^ 
(for  x<^^'^os,  cf.  Latin  anser)  and  p'/z',  jutj^o's  for  ixi]va6s,  Aeolic 
fxi]i>vo9,  Latin  metisis. 

(T  before  a  nasal  is  due  to  false  analog'y  in  the  Attic  rjixcpUanai, 
which  has  been  formed  after  the  model  of  ?///(|)teo-rat.  The 
regular  form  is  seen  in  et/xat.  (tv  passed  into  w  in  'ivvv}u  {kcr- 
vvfxt),  YlekoTTovi'Tjcros  (YleXoTTos  vi](ros).  But  the  Ionic  €'lvv[ji.i, 
shows  the  more  regular  form. 

In  the  combination  of  vcr,  followed  by  a  consonant,  the 
nasal  fell  out  without  other  change,  e.  g.  k^vt-,  Kecrro's — beva--, 
Secr-TTOTTjs  —  avv-(TT-,  avcrTaais  —  kva--,  eore  (until) — xapuvr-, 
XapUcTTepos — irevTrjKOVTa,  irevrrjKoa-Tos. 

An  accumulation  of  consonants  was  lightened  by  the  dis-  Loss  of  a 
appearance  of  one  of  them  from  the  group,  e.  g.  nOevTs,  ndevsy  '^^^^^^^^  • 
Tt^et's — rrepdaaL,  'nipaai — ircrTapv-,  Trrdpyu/xat,  cf.  Latin  (p^sier- 
nuo — TrcrS-eo),  ^8ea)  —  ctttiv-,  Trrw-co  —  urpa-,  TpdireCo. — pah'L-, 
paivoo — AfKOTO,  A-ckto — eiKCTKO),  etcrKco. 

We  have  dissimilation  of  u  to  i,  perhaj)s  in  ttlvvtos  for  ttvvvtos,  Dissimila- 
\l/i.6vp6s  for  \}rv6-.    Cf.  \}/vdiC(o'  ^idvpiCoi  (Hesych.). 
Of  p  to  X  in  vavKkapos  for  vav-Kpa-pos. 
A  to  p  in  aXyos    beside  dpyaAe'os. 

Loss  of  liquid  by  dissimilation  occurs  in  ^KirayXos  for 
fKTrAayAos,  bpv({)aK.TOs  for  bpv-ippaKTos. 
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Dissimilation  of  aspirates  occurs  in 

rt^rj/xt  for  ^t^rjjut — (Tedrjv  for  eOeOrjv — €iTv0iTo  for  (({ivd^To — 
TpLXos  for  Optxo'i — eKex^ tptct  for  i^exeLpia — l^o)  for  e^^  for  (rexco 
— to-)(co  for  to-^co  for  (no-)(co — eSe^Aoy  beside  e8os — a-Ao)(os  be- 
side ci-Tza^.  So  also  re^ijri  for  deOrjdL — rvdrjTi  for  6vdr]di — 
iTa(f)ov  for  t6a(f)ov  —  6p€\f/-(i}  but  rpi^ca  —  Opi^oi  but  rpiyja  — 
Opacrcrco  but  rpd;(7;s. 

For  (ra)0i]dL  we  have  (T(adr]TL  rather  than  o-mttjOi,,  because  this 
last  would  obscure  the  -drj-  suffix  of  the  aorist.  In  \vBr]Ti 
there  is  no  dissimilation,  but  the  double  aspirate  is  kept,  as  dis- 
similation would  obscui'e  the  verbal  and  tense  stems,  xi(a,  ^X^o., 
kx^d^v. 

Syllabic  dissimilation,  in  which  one  of  two  neighbouring  and 
similar  sjdlables  is  lost,  occurs  in  d/x(0t)(^ope?5s — Kei'(r7j)ra)p — 
6ap(^(jo)(jvvo^  —  rirpa^bpajxp-ov  11  aXa[p.o)ixribr]s  —  nAeio-(ro)- 
divrjs. 

Meta-  Metathesis  of  consonants  is  very  rare — tlk-tco  for  rt-rK-co, 

(TKiTT-TopaL,  Latin  sjjeeio,  ^icfyos  beside  Lesb.  o-ki^os. 

The  old  instances  given  as  cases  of  metathesis  can  be  other- 
wise explained,  e.g.  in  e-ax^-s  we  have  the  reduced  root  (p.  227) 
and  irXij-To  points  to  original  root  j:)le  not  pel.  Other  sup- 
posed instances  of  metathesis  have  been  already  explained  in 
treating  of  nasal  and  liquid  sonants,  e.g.  o-rpcoro'?,  ixep-j3\a)Ka, 
6p(a(rK(o,  etc.  (p.  ii5)« 

Final  Con-  -^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^  word,  the  Greek  rule  is  to  admit  only  the 
eonants.  consonants  V,  p,  ?,  e.  g.  TtcLTep,  Tiiirov,  i'tttto?.  Where  other 
consonants  would  naturally  come  they  either  disappear,  as  in 
l^epe,  Sanskrit  dbharat,  -qcrav,  Latin  erant,  yvvai{K),  ava{^K.T)^i]{^KT\ 
or  are  changed  to  s,  as  ovrcos  for  ovrcoS.  Final  7n  in  Greek 
appears  as  v — Sanskrit  tdm,  Latin  istum,  Greek  t6v. 

There  are  monosyllabic  exceptions  to  these  rules,  e.g.  €k 
and  ovK,  but  of  these  e/c  stands  for  k^  before  consonants,  ovk 
for  ovkL  or  ovxt-  before  vowels. 

Combina-        It  will  be  convenient,  in  considering  the  laws  of  consonantal 
^^'^^  combination  in  Latin,  to  distinguish  three  possible  cases :  that 
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in  which  the  consonantal  combination  is  initial,  and  therefore  Consonants 
precedes  a  vowel-sound  ;  that  in  which  it  is  medial,  and  therefore  ^^ 
stands  between  two  vowels  ;  and  that  in  which  it  is  final,  and 
therefore  follows  a  vowel-sound.     Those   combinations  only 
that  are  of  special  philolog-ical  interest  will  be  treated  of  in 
detail  here. 

Of   two    mutes   the    first   disappears.     The    instances    are  Combina- 
not  numerous,  but  fi^/a  corresponds  to  the  Greek  TrreAea,  and  j^u^gg  and 
points  to  a  primitive  ptelea.     In  inscriptions  we  find  Tesijohon^  Spirants. 
ToJemaid  for  CfesijjJwu,  Ptolemaid  [Inscr.  Begn.  Neajh  3395)-  initial 
In   TTTto-o-ft)   beside  pi-7i-so,  Pis-for,   Sanskrit  Vpis,  jn-7ia-sfi  mutes. 
(Curt.  G.  E.  277)  the  second  mute  seems  to  have  dropped. 

Initial  7^5  becomes  j^j  [ps  only  occurs  initially  in  words  bor-  (2)  Initial 
J  i"  J.1       o        1  \  Mute  and 

rowed  from  the  Greek),  e.g.—  Spirant. 

■v/rvAAa  :  pul-ex.  -yj/LXovv  :  pil-are. 

\f/r]\a(pav  :  palpare.  \}/dp  :  par-us. 

The  connexion  of  \lraixa6os  with  sahulum,  sahulo,  is  more  than 
doubtful,  as  the  consonants  nowhere  agree.     ylra\x{a)6os  is  more 
probably  identical  with  the  English  sand. 
lmi\ix\  jjst  becomes  st. 

So  TiTapvv-ixai  :  sternuo      'J])strn. 
TTTvp^aOat.  :  consternare,  ex-sternare. 
The  attempt  to  connect  these  last  with  siernere,  aropivwixL  is 
not  satisfactory  as  regards  the  meaning  and  does  not  account 
for  the  conjugation. 

The  characteristic  of  this  combination  is  the  frequent  loss  (3)  initial 

of  the  initial  spirant — a  loss  which  runs  throuo-h  the  w^hole  of  ^^V^^"*^, 

^  ,  .  ,  .°  and  Mute. 

the  Indo-European  families.  The  survival  in  any  one  word 
or  language  seems  very  much  the  result  of  accident.  An  in- 
genious explanation,  however,  has  been  offered.  In  Sanskrit 
and  in  Greek  s  regularly  disappears  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
between  two  mutes.  Thus  we  have  Greek  ^ktos  corresponding 
to  Latin  sexhis.  It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  where  an 
initial  s  followed  by  a  mute  w^as  preceded  by  a  mute  at  the  end 
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of  the  preceding  word,  and  therefore  in  the  sentence-combina- 
tion stood  between  two  mutes,  it  disappeared :  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  preceding  word  ended  in  a  vowel,  the  s  was 
kept.  Thus  in  the  original  language  they  may  have  said 
nd-pehd  but  pen-sjjeklo.  When  the  individual  word  rather 
than  the  spoken  sentence  came  to  be  considered  as  the  unit  of 
language,  it  was  a  matter  of  accident  whether  the  form 
adojjted  in  any  language  was  that  in  which  the  word  was 
preceded  by  a  vowel  or  that  in  which  it  was  preceded  by  a 
consonant.  The  same  principle  may  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  final  -s  in  some  forms  of  the  nom.  sing.  The  original 
language  may,  e.g.  have  used  nejwts-esti  by  the  side  of 
nepot-qe,  whence  may  have  arisen  on  the  one  hand  the  San- 
skrit uom.  napdt,  on  the  other  hand  the  Latin  nom.  7iepd{t)s. 
(See  M.  U.  iv.  329.) 
Loss  of  The  same  reason  may  underlie  the  loss  of  a  final  -s,  which 

was  so  common  in  Latin  till  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  s  would 
at  first  have  been  kept  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
but  lost  before  one  beginning  with  a  consonant  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  entail  the  loss  of  s  initially  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  That  is,  as  ^sqiiiescit  became  qiiiescit,  so 
confectiis-quiescit  became  confectu  quiescit,  and  as  corpiislentiis 
became  corpulentus  (p.  213),  so  confectus-labore  became  confectv^ 
labor  e. 

Loss  of  ini-      Instances  of  the  loss  of  initial  s  in  Latin  are — 
before  c ;  cerno    :  Goth.  shein  (pure),  cf.  A.-S.  hri-dder,   English 

riddle  (a  sieve).     Cf.  Kpivca,  cri-brum,  etc. 
otitis  :  scutum,  kvtos,  <tkvtos.      Cf.  ob-scu-rus,  k-ni-a-KV- 

VLOV. 

coruscus,  Old  Lat.  scoruscus. 

corium  :  scortum. 

cena.  Old  Lat.  scesnas  (Festus).     Cf.  KvahakXoi,  Sanskrit 

Vklidd  (chew). 
cavere  :  Gothic  iisskavs,  Germ,  schauen,  English  show. 

The  root  also  appears  in  Kof  (co,  ticoiiev  ya66p.tda  (Hesych.),  and  possibly  in 
d.-Kovuv  {ion  a-CKof-Hv).  Traces  of  the  original  spirant  are  seen  \n9vo-(JK6f-os. 
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We  may  notice  also — 

quies    :    ktlCo),  KTUfxevos,    Vski,   Sk.    Jcscti,  whence   tran- 
(s)quil-lus,  ktlKos. 
But  caj)isferiiim  beside  crKa(pi(TTripLov  seems  merely  a  case  of 
popular  etymology,  the  word  being-  borrowed,  and  falsely  assi- 
milated to  caj)io. 

curtus,  A.-S.  sceorf,  English  s^o?-t. 

caedo,  A.-S.  scffan,  German  sc/ieit. 

tonare   :   crrovos.  (6)  before 

tego  :   crreyo).  ' 

tur-dus  :  stur-nus. 

tundere  :   Goth,  daufan,  English  stunt. 

tibia  (the  shin  bone)  :  o-rei^co. 

trio  (septem  triones)  :  stella  (for  ster-la). 
For  interchange  of  ri  and  er  see  p.  192. 

tergere  :  strig-ilis  ;  cf.  o-r\eyyt?  (?). 

torus    :    (TTOpi'VIXL. 
stenio  cannot  be  separated  from  this  root. 

pumex  :  spuma.  (c)  before 

p. 

Vie  may  connect  sj)i(o,  Greek  tttvoj. 

parcus  :  <j~apv6s. 
There  are  some  cases  where  the  sound  following  the  spirant 
appears  variously  as  a  dental,  labial,   or  guttural ;  but  the 
nature    of  the  original   combination    is    obscure.     Thus   we 
have : — 

studium  :  (T-nevh(a. 

turgere  :  airapyav. 

talpa  :   cnrdXa^  and  cruaXoyj/. 

stercus  :  a-Kcop,  Sanskrit  caJ-rt ;  cf.  o-Tepydvos  (Hesych.). 

-specere  :  o-KeTrreo-^at,  Sanskrit  \fspag,pac  (see  p.  414). 

scaber  :  \}/a<pap6s. 

scintilla  :  a-nivOrip. 
(TKvkov  is  probably  distinct  from  sjwiia  and  connected  Avith 
a-KvkXo}  ;  sjiatiiim  is  said  to  be  from  crTahiov,  through  the  Doric 
form  (T-ndhiov,  but  in  this  case  the  confusion  would  have  origi- 
nated in  Greek. 
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sjjenio  has  been  connected  with  irrepva,  but  the  corres- 
jjonding-  Sanskrit  pdrmis  is  against  this,  and  the  Greek  r  may 
be  compared  with  the  unexplained  TTTokUOpov,  Tirokeixos 
(cf.  p.  195}. 

In  qui-sqnil-iae^  Greek  Ko-aKvX-fj.dTLa,  the  cr  is  lost  in  the 
reduplication  in  both  languages ;  cf.  aKvkXo). 

(4)  Two  su  appears  variously  as  s  or  su,  but  the  laws  under  which  it 

Soirants      takes  one  or  the  other  shape  are  not  as  yet  known. 

(a)  As  su  in — 

suavis,  suadeo  :  tjSvs  (for  arFddvs),  Sanskrit  svddus. 
With  this  may  be  connected  suavium  (also  savimn). 
suesco  :  ^dos  (for  aFidos),  ^9os. 
Initial  sue  becomes  so  in — 

sodalis  :  e^os  (contrast  sue-sco). 

Possibly  sodes,  if  not  for  si  audes,  according  to  the  traditional  account,  may  be 
a  vocative  from  the  same  root  ('  my  friend '). 

soror  :  Sanskrit  svdsar,  Indo-European  suesor. 

sordidus  :  suasum.     Cf.  English  swart,  German  schwarz. 

sudor  :  lhp(as  for  a-Fthpcas,  Sanskrit  sveda. 

sudor  stands  for  *soidor  (as  unus  for  olnos),  and  this  for  sueidor.     Cf.  English 
sweat,  German  Schioeiss. 

socer  :  ^Kvpos  for  aFeKvpos,  Sanskrit  gvdctira. 

somnus  :  vttvos  for  aFeiTvos. 

sex  is  proved  by  digamma  in  Greek  inscriptions  (Fe^riKovTa, 

Fe^aKCLTLot,  etc.)  and  by  the  Welsh  chicecli  to  be  for  sueoa  :  in 

this  word  the  simple  s  in  Latin  may  be  due  to  early  assimilation 

to  sejitem,  before  the  time  w^hen  sxie-  passed  to  so-  [M.  U.  i.  96). 

[b)  As  s  in — 

salum  :  o-dAos,  English  sivallow. 

This  and  the  following  comparisons  with  Greek   depend  on  the  law  of  that 
language  that  an  initial  a  followed  by  a  vowel  has  always  lost  a  f  after  the  a. 

saltus  :  (raipdi,  English  sward. 

sero  :  aeLpd  for  ^o-epta. 

se  :  e  for  aFc. 

serenus  (for  seres-uus)  :  a-lkas. 

si  :  Oscan  svai. 
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In  the  case  o^fvnila,  fungus  it  is  usual  to  say  that  they  are 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  (r({)evb6vr},  (r(f)6yyos,  and  that/ conse- 
quently represents  sf.  But  more  probably  the  exact  form  of 
the  words  is  due  merely  to  assimilation  to  fundere,  fungi. 
faJlere  is  often  compared  with  the  Greek  acjidWeiv,  but  the 
root  is  more  probably  d/njal,  the  Gothic  dvals. 

A   media    before    a    tenuis  becomes    assimilated    to    the  Medial 

combi- 
tenuis.  nation. 

Thus  ag-o,  ac-tnm  ;  scrih-o,  scnp-iwn ;  veho  (for  vegh-o,  l",  '^^° 

Greek  oxos),  rec-tum. 

The  combination  of  d^  dh,  t,  with  a  supplementary  t, 
demands  a  fuller  treatment,  and  cannot  be  discussed  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  real  quantity  of  vowels  in 
syllables  long- by  position.  [M.  U.  iii.  131  ;  Osthoff,^.  G.d.P. 
152,  522  sq.) 

The  question  at  issue  is  this :  are  we  to  suppose  that  in  Vowels 
missvs,  e.g".  (for  mit-tvs)  the  vowel  is  naturally  long,  as  in  position. 
nilsi,  and  that  we  have  the  strong*  form  of  the  stem,  or  that 
the  past  participle  in  this  case  follows  the  g-eneral  analog-y  of 
such  formations  in  taking-  the  reduced  form,  and  that  musus 
is  to  be  compared  with  Xvtos  ? 

The  data  for  deciding*  this  question  are  threefold  : — 

(i)  The  transcription  of  such  forms  in  Greek.  The  quantity 
of  the  0  in  fossns,  for  example,  seems  determined  by  (poa-cra  in 
Plut.  Fah.  3Iax.  1. 

(ii)  The  use  of  distinctive  characters  for  the  long  vowels  in 
Inscriptions,  e.g.  the  apex  (julio),  the  doubling  of  the 
vowel  (PAASTOREs),  the  writing  of  the  long  i  as  the  diph- 
thong ei  (meilia)  or  taller  than  the  other  letters  (cIvIca). 
But  this  last  instance,  from  the  Monnmentum  Ancyranwn,  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this 
sort  of  evidence. 

(iii)  The  most  important  evidence  obtained  is  from  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  long  and  short  vowels,  independent, 
of  position,  are  represented  in  the  Romance  languages.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  representatives  : — 
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Latin  %  is  Romance  e  (close  vowel). 

„      i  „           i. 

„      ^  „           e  (open  vowel). 

5,      e  „           e  (close  vowel). 

5,      «^  „           6  (close  vowel). 

„      %  „           u. 

„      0  „  0  (open  vowel). 

,i      0  „  6  (close  vowel). 

Thus  we  have — 

fissus,  Italiany^^^o,  but  tristis,  French  triste,  Ital.  triste. 
spissus,  „  sj)esso,  but  qulnque,  French  cmq,lta\.  cinque. 
missus,         „      messo. 

perciissi,       „      ^;er("C<y*i,  but  ustus,   Italian  pentsto.     Cf. 

French  hruler  (perustilare). 
riissus,  5,      7'osso. 

gressuSj  French  pro-gres. 
cessus,     Italian  chso,  French  ex-ces. 
pessimus,     „       pessimo. 
fbssus,  „      fbsso. 

Forms  with      We  have,  however,  a  set  of  double  forms  in  Latin,  which 
single^Con-  ^^^  often  appear  in  the  Romance  languages,  one  set  with  a 
sonants.      long  vowel  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  the  other  with 
a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  double  consonant.     Thus — 
■^mitere,  German  meide^i,  beside  mittere,  French  mettre. 
litera,  litus,        beside  littera,  littus,  French  lettre. 
buca  J,       bucca,    Italian  hocca,  YrenchboucJie. 

cupa,  Fr.  cuve  „  ctij^pa,  Italian  cojijm,  French  coiqje. 
sucus,  Yx.suc       „       succus. 

gliittire,     Ital.  ingJiiottire,     Fr.  en- 
gloutir. 
mucus,  Gk.juvKos  „       muccus,  Italian  moccio. 
So  stupa  :  stuppa, 
Jupiter  :  Jiippiter, 

mutire  :  miittire,   where   both   forms   are    equally    well 
authenticated. 

The  existence  of  these  doublets  is  so  far  unexplained. 


rlutire 
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As  far  as  concerns  the  Latin  combination  ss,  the  following  Latin  ss. 
law  may  he  laid  down. 

A.  Indo-Germanic  t,  t/i,  d,  dh  followed  by  t  between  vowels 
and  after  nasals  and  liquids  becomes  in  Latin,  except  before  r, 
in  the  first  instance  u. 

This  ss  is — 

(i)  kept  as  ss  when  immediately  following-  a  short  vowel ; 
hence  scissus,  mtssns,  fissiis,  possessus,  conciissiis,  jiissus  (from 
scid-tus,  vnt-tus,fid-tus,  jwssed-tiis,  co7iciit-tns,  jMh-tus).  ussi- 
mus,  gessimits  are  from  an  original  s-^s. 

(ii)  written  as  s  after  a  long  vowel :  hence  vJsus,  caesus, 
laesvs.     rdsimns,  sudsimiis  are  from  an  original  d-\-s. 

"We  may  especially  notice  the  case  of  the  ordinals,  e.g. 
vicensimns  for  vicent-tbmis,  viknf-timo-s,  etc. 

Cases  where  the  combination  appears  after  a  nasal  or  liquid 
are  versus  for  vert-tus,  sensus  for  sent-tiis,  morsus  for  mord-tus, 
scansum  for  scand-tum,  etc.  So  tensus  for  terid-tus,  but  tentus 
for  tn-tus. 

All  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  result,  not  of  phonetic 
law,  but  of  analogy.  Thus  ed-s^  ed-t  become  es,  est  from  the 
analogy  oies,  est  for  es-s,  es-t.  So  comestus  (by  the  side  o^adesus) 
is  formed  on  the  analogy  oigestus.  ^mii\2ix\j2)otestas{QievQ.2^oti-), 
egestas  (stem  ege-),  are  on  the  analogy  oihonestas  {%t&ai  hones-). 

But  an  original  st  is  unaltered  in  Latin,  as  in  ges-tus  [gero 
for  ges-o),  tos-tiis  (for  tors-ttis,  torr-eo,  repa-oixaL),  ves-tis 
(F€(T-67]s),  gus-tare  (yeT;(o-)-a)),  hones-tas  (stem  lionos-,  hones-), 
sceles-tus  (stem  scelos-,  sceles-).  In  every  case  where  ss  (s) 
appears  in  place  of  an  original  st  the  result  is  due  to  analogy ; 
thus  we  have  censor,  censiim,  beside  Oscan  censtur,  on  the  model 
of  defensor,  defensus ;  ]pinsum  (also  jjistor)  beside  sensus ;  hansiiriis 
(for  hausturus)  beside  clmmirus ;  cnrsus  (from  curro  for  ^ciirso) 
beside  morsus,  etc.  And  indeed  the  analogy  of  those  forms 
where  the  s  in  the  past  participle  is  legitimate  explains  the 
appearance  of  5  in  e.g.  laps?is  (for  laptus,  cf  scriptus),jixus  (for 
Jictus,  cf.  llctor  from  Ugo),  parsus  (for  parctus  or  pjartus,  cf.  arceo, 
arclus,  artus).  In  some  cases,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
sigmatic  perfect  may  have  been  operative. 
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B.  An  original  /^,  th,  (1,  dh,  followed  by  t  before  r,  becomes 
sfr-,  hence  rostrnm,  daustrnm,  rastruni,  ^j^r^c^^'rw,  eqnestris, 
2)alnf<fris,frnstra,  jjossedrix,  tonstrix. 

In  a  few  cases  there  are  traces  of  a  different  treatment  of 
dh  4  t  resulting-  in  a  metathesis  of  the  aspirate,  such  as  we  find 
in  Sanskrit,  where  dh  + 1  becomes  -ddh-.  Thus  an  original  d 
followed  by  dh,  resulting  from  an  earlier  dh  +  /,  passed  to  zdh, 
then  to  sj)  (where  /  is  the  toneless  aspirate),  and  thence  to  st, 
J)  being  kept  as  a  dental  by  the  dental  sibilant  s,  but  changed 
to  the  corresponding  tenuis. 

Thus  aestas,  aestus  from  \/ aidh,  Greek  aWoi. 

custos  „       \/keudh,  Greek  KevOco. 

hostis  (hasta)  „      Vffhedh,  ghedh,  Sk.  gddhya. 

castus  „       Vkadh,  Greek  KaOapos. 

manifestus,  infestus  „      s/hhedh. 
In  infensns,  defensiis  the  n  comes  from  the  present  stem,  and 
nst  becomes  ns,  as  in  cemor,  Oscan  cemtvr ;   but  manifestns, 
hifesUis,  though  from  the  same  root,  have  no  corresponding 
verbal  forms  to  influence  them. 

credo  is  Sanskrit  $?ra^^/5a,  i.e.  crezdhoz=cresJjo,cre-sdo teredo, 
this  form  (instead  of  credo)  being  due  to  the  other  compounds 
of  the  root  dhl  {6r]-),  e.g.  ab-do. 

vastus  (in  '  vastus  aether,'  the  hollow  sky)  is  thought  to  stand 
for  vad-dhos  (ved-dhos,  vddh-tos),  past  participle  of  Vi'edh, 
which  appears  in  iidh-r  {ovOap,  uber).  The  identical  form 
vastus  (vast)  with  a  long  a  is  from  a  different  root,  which 
appears  in  Celtic  {K.  Z.  xxviii.  i66). 
Other  com-  Medial  -dc-,  -gh-,  -gd-  become  -c-,  -b-,  -d-,  the  preceding 
ofMuJes.    vowel  being  lengthened. 

Thus      posti-cus,  anti-cus  :  postid-ea,  antid-ea. 
fibula,  stem  fig-  in  figo. 
jubilo,  cf.  lvy-r\. 
teba,  stem  teg-  in  tego. 
udus,  stem  ug-,  cf.  vy-p6s. 
But  in  other  cases  assimilation  of  -dc-  to  ~cc-  takes  place,  and 
the  preceding  vowel  is  then  naturally  short ;  thus  peccare  for 
ped-care  (cf  pessum  for  ped-tum,  pes,  imped-ire) ;   f.occvs  for 
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jiod-c2is  (ef.  0/\a{(o),  of.  stcais  for  sifcus  [sit-is),  and  regularlv  in 
composition,  accipio,  acqjiiro,  etc. 

Medial  -djJ-,  -he-,  -hf-^  -hg-,  -hj}-  assimilate  to  -pp-,  -cc-,  -J)'-, 
-99-->  -P:P-  in  tojpper  {tod-jier,  cf.  xianm-])er),  occurro,  offero, 
siiggero^  oppbno,  etc. 

-hsp-  becomes  -sji-  in  mporto.  2.  Combi- 

-csc-  \      "      -^(^- '^^  posco  hx  porc-sco  {d.  prec-or,  2)roc-us)  ;      5viitTand 
„g^_   \  disco  for  di-dc-sco,  a  reduplicated  in-  Spirant. 

'  ceptive  ;  cf.  di-dic-i. 

misceo  is  for  mig-sc-e-o  ;  cf.  iiiy-vv-iii. 
-est-,  -gst-  become  -st-  in  Sestius     (cf  Sexfius). 

misUis     (cf  mixtus). 
illustris  (cf  hie-eo). 
In  Sestw.s  :  Sextins  we  may  notice  a  difference  of  quantity, 
as  indicated  by  Greek  StJotios  :  2e^rio?. 
d,  dli,  t  followed  by  5 'become — 

(i)  ss  after  a  short  vowel, 
(ii)  s  after  a  long  vowel. 
Thus  qtiassi  {quat-si),  posse  (pofsse  by  synco'pe)Jussi({orjtidA-si), 
but  misl  (for  mlt-si). 

-¥->  -if-  become^  in  e.  g.  (#cio,  offichia  {ojj-us). 

The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  *  appears  before  3.  Combi- 
a  media,  but  the  same  rule  holds  good  if  the  second  consonant  S*^*^""  ""^ 

_  °  opirant 

is  any  sonant,     in  all  these  combmations  the  sm-d  spirant  s  and  Mute. 

becomes,  in   the  first  instance,  the  corresponding  sonant  z, 
and  then  disappears  ;  an  accented  vowel  before  the  combina- 
tion is  long,  an  unaccented  vowel  short. 
Thus  Camena  :  Casmena  (Fest.  67,  205). 

side  for      si-sd-o,  a  reduplicated  present ;  cf.  i^w  for 

aX-ah-oi. 
tresdecim. 
jus-dex. 

misd-es  (ef  {j-taO-o^). 
isdem. 


tredecim 

for 

judex 

for 

miles 

for 

idem 

for 

aio 
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nidus  (perhaps)  for   nisdus  (English  nest). 

audire  for  aus-dii-e  ;  cf  aur-is,  ans-culto,  oh. 

malus  for     masdus  (English  mast). 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  sdt/in,  vulen,  idcen,  rogdn, 
sedUtis  for  sedes-hos,  vidimus  for  vides-mos,  Sanskrit  dvedisma, 
etc.  {K.  Z.  xxvii.  328). 

Of  special  interest  here  are  the  adjectives  in  -tdus  and 
kindred  forms.  They  seem  to  have  arisen  from  stems  ending 
in  -s  with  the  suffix  -do.  Thus  frigidus  will  come  from 
friges-dns,  just  as  molibns  from  moles-bos.  They  frequently 
correspond  to  abstract  substantives  in  -or,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose, e.g.  an  original /n^o-s,  genitive /r?>^^05,  adjective/r^^^- 
do-,  with  an  abstract  substantive /ff^^^^/o^,  gQv:\\\\Qfrigesdms. 
Then,  when  the  retraction  of  the  accent  began  to  come  in,  a 
penultimate  syllable  protected  by  three  consonants  would 
tend  to  keep  the  accent  from  retreating  further  than  that 
syllable,  and  we  might  get  frig  esdus,  frig  esdo,  hyxifrigesdnis, 
whence  frigidus,  ^frigido  hut  frigedtiis,  which  last  must  become 
frigedinis,  whence  was  formed  a  nominatiye  frigedo.  In  some 
cases  a  syncope  of  the  unaccented  syllable  takes  place,  and  we 
have  calidns  and  cakhis,  aridus  and  ardor.  It  would  seem 
that  the  adjectival  termination  -do  was  originally  accented, 
and  the  stem  vowel  consequently  short. 

Similarly  there  may  have  been  an  adjective  *oresdus  with 
an  abstract  substantive  *6resdo,  genitive  ^orsdnis,  whence 
*ordnis  and  ordinis,wh\eh  produced  a  nominative  ordo  ;  or  the 
form  ordo,uot  *oredo,  maybe  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  e- 
verb  (as  With  frigere  heside  frigedo)  to  determine  the  vowel. 

liMo  (stem  libe-  in  libere)  may  owe  its  i  to  the  i  in 
cupldo  (stem  cvjn-  in  mjnre).  formido  is  obscure  {K.  Z.  xxviii. 

167).  , 

-St-  is  a  stable  compound,  and  remains  in  aus-ter,  exta  {ec- 

sta)Jnstis  (for  furs-tis,  cf.  Bipa-os),  etc.  So  aestimo  possibly 
for  aes-tem-o  ;  cf.  reV-i'co,  riix-axos  (Havet,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling. 
vi.  23).  The  appearance  of  ss  (s)  for  si  by  analogy  has  been 
explained  above. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  combination  of  the  soft 
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sibilant  z,  followed  by  b,  </,  d,  m,  n,  r  loses  the  sibilant, 
and  lengthens  the  preceding-  vowel,  if  it  carries  the  accent, 
whereas  the  combinations  with  the  hard  sjiirant,  *<?,  sp,  sq,  ss, 
st  remain  intact,  sq  however  often  loses  the  spirant,  as  inquam 
for  in-squd-m,  coinquo  for  co-in-squ-o^  Vsek  in  seco. 


-zv-  becomes  -rv-  in  furvus  (cf  fuscus),  acervus  (cf.  acus,  4.  Combi- 
aceris).     dlvello,  dltergo  are  on  the  analogy  of  dl-gressus,  etc.   gpirants. 
-sf-  is  assimilated  to  -ff-  in  dijicilis,  etc. 


No  combination  of  two  consonants  (except  x)  is  allowed,  so  Final  com - 
we  get  as  (for  "^ass,  cf.  ass-is),  lac  (for  lacf),  cor  (for  con/),  etc. 

t  and  d  followed  by  s  become  simple  s  (throug-h  ss),  e.g.  in 
miles  {)nilit-\  pes  [ped-),  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  being  short, 
except  in  monosyllables. 

Any  guttural  followed  by  s  becomes  x;  e.g.  rex,  lux. 

~bs  or  -2~)S  are  the  result  of  syncoj^e  in  urhs  (stem  urhi\  plebs 
(stem  plehi),  Irahs  (frabes),  etc. 

-cts  becomes  x  in  nox. 


di  becomes  j  in  Ju-piter  ;  cf.  Zevs,  Sanskrit  Dj/dus.  Combina- 

du  becomes  b  (sometimes  d)  in  bellum  {duellnm) ;  bis,  limns  ggmf-^ 
(dinms),  cf.  819,  bvo.  vowels, 

071  seems  to  become  c  in  canis  (cf.  kvov-),  calix  [kvKi^).  Bpiran'ts. 

tu  becomes  t  in  te,  tibi,  Sanskrit  tva. 

dim  hecoxnQB  f  in  fores  [dJiur,  cf  dvpa),follis  {d/nd,  OvkaKos).  i.Mute 

tl  certainly  becomes  I  in  Idius  (rAards).  But  latus  for  ^^^^  semi- 
*platiis  [-KkarvsY',  libum  for  clihum  (Kki^avos,  Anglo-Saxon 
Mdf,  English  loaf),  and  lamenfum  for  clametdtim  {clamo)  can 
hardly  be  accepted,  for  initial  ^j^?,  cl  are  constant  in  Latin  ; 
latera  maybe  borrowed  h-omXd'iTapa{asbracc/iiHm  from  ^pax^ icoi;), 
the  feminine  singular  being  taken  as  a  neuter  plural,  with  I 
for  p  on  the  analogy  of  Idtits,  lateo  (cf.  Kv/cAcoTre?  with  coclHes 
on  the  analogy  of  mililes),  see  Havet,  Mem.  Soc.  Lincj.  vi.  33. 

gn  in   classical    times   becomes  n,  e.  g.  nosco  :  i-gnarus — 
nascor:  co-gnat  us — ?iixi  -.genu — nodus  for  gnodus  (English  knul). 

P  a 
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In  cognomen^  ignominia  the^  is  by  false  analogy  from  cognatus, 
etc. 

Ill,  gill  seem  to  become  I  in  luridus,  cf.  yXii^pos,  and  per- 
haps in  lutum,  luteus,  of.  xpva-os,  xpvario's. 

gl  perhaps  becomes  I  in  lac  for  glac  (ydXa). 

2.  Spirant       sm,  sn,  sl  lose  the  spirant,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  as 
and  semi-  ,    i     ^  /  \ 

vowel.         suggested  above  (p.  203). 

Thus  we  have — 

mu'uSj  Sanskrit  ^/smi,  English  smile,  smirk. 
macula,  Greek  ajxau). 
mica,  Greek  a-jxiKpos,  jxiKpos. 
laxus,  English  slack. 
nix,  English  snoto. 

nurus,  Sanskrit  snusa,  German  Sc/inur. 
limus,  English  slime  (but  lime,  Anglo-Saxon  l{m,  shows  the 
non-sibilated  root)  ;  cf.  dkia-ddva)  for  o-a-XiO-davoi,  English  slide. 
mordere,  Greek  a-fxepb-vos,  English  smart. 
sr  may  become /r  (through /r,  where/  is  the  hard  dental 
aspirate)  in  frigus  :  piyos—fragwm  :  pd^  (but  cf.  racemus).     On 
the  other  hand,  Roma,  Humo  (the  old  name  of  the  Tiber,  cf. 
'^rpvp.fav,  English  stream)  seem  to  be  from  a  root  sru,  in  pe'o) 
and  perhaps  ruo,  cf  dix(pLppvTos  =  dp,(})L-crpv-Tos ;    and,  medially 
at  least,  sr  becomes  in  Latin  -br-  (cf  con-sohr-imis  for  con-sosr- 
inus,funeb-ris  for  fnnes-ris),  so  that  the  change  of  ^r  to /r  must 
be  considered  doubtful. 

Metathesis  of  the  liquid  seems  to  have   taken  place   in 
sarcio  beside  pcmrod,  sorbeo  beside  poipioi. 

vl,  vr  become  /,  r  in  lana  {kdxyr])  :  vellus  {Ipiov,  Fep-Lov) — 
lormn  :  tv\y]pa  {i-Fkrjpa) — radix  (vfd-ic-s)  :  English  tvort  (vrt). 
lacer  has  been  connected  with  vol-nus,  but  cf  X.aK€p6s,  which 
may  however  be  for  Fh-^pos. 

repo  may  possibly  be  Greek  pkinit  [Fpeir-),  but  the  quantity 
of  the  vowel  is  against  it. 

3.  Spirant,       stl  becomes  I  in  locus,  Old  Latin  sflocns. 
semivowel.  ^^*  >»         ^^^^^  (German  Streit). 
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stlataria  may  be  connected  with  Idlvs,  rkaros. 

spl  becomes  I  in  lieti  for  sjjli//en,  a-n\riv  (cf.  a-nkay\va).  sjjloi 
is  borrowed. 

In  the  case  of  plmmhum  the  p  probably  represents  an 
orig-inal  w,  cf.  /a-o-Au/3os. 


A  medial  mute  before  a  semivowel  is  ordinarily  lost,  and  the  B.  Medial, 
preceding"  vowel  lengthened  ;  thus — f ilum  (fig"-o).  nations  of 

pumilus,  cf.  pug-io,  pug-il,  ttv^,  X\.vy\).aio^, 


pila  for  ^pigla,  pi-n-go. 

examen  (ago),  but  cf.  agmen. 

jumentum  (jug-um). 
But  stilus,  stimulus,  {i/ntij  in  aTi-^iirf)  have  short  i. 

contaminare,  cf.  ta-n-go,  tago. 

rima,  cf.  ri-n-gi,  k-pdK-ca,  Vrik. 

aio  for  ahio,  cf.  >/x-<^,  ijx-avev. 

frumen,  cf  ^apvy-^. 

major  for  mahior,  ixriyos. 

rumentum,  cf.  ab-rup-tio. 

amentum  for  admentum. 

gluma,  cf.  glob-us,  (36k(3os  \/golb. 

temo,  '>/teg. 

caementum  (caedo). 

caciimen,  Sanskrit  hakndmant. 

aemidus  for  aedmidus,  cf.  oXh\i.a. 
But  assimilation  seems  to  have  taken  place  xnfiamma  {^flagro), 
yet  Q,i.  jid-men,  unless  this  is  iov  flad-men^  cf.  ecf>kabov,  TTacpXa^co, 
German  blofan  (Curt.  G.  E.  301);  and  in  summtcs  for  siqunns 
{sup-er). 

si,  sm,  sn  become  /,  m,  n,  the  preceding  vowel  being  long  or 
short  according  as  it  is  accented  or  not. 

Thus  vilis  for  vesUs  with  assimilation  of  vowels  on  either 
side  of  I  (p.  71),  cf.  Sanskrit  vasnd,  vennm  (  =  vesnum),  covos 
(for  Fo(T-vos  ?). 

canus,  cf.  cas-cus,  cas-ca. 

pone  for  pos-ne,  cf.  pos-t. 

aheneus  for  ahes-neus. 


mute, 
spirant, 
and  semi- 
vowel. 
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cena,  Umbr.  cesna. 

deg'uno,  cf.  gus-tiis. 

vomis  for  vosmis,  cf.  wis  or  vvvt}  (Fecr-vis). 

querela  (querella)  for  quere-sla,  but  queri-monia. 

vehemens  for  vehezmens  (cf.  for  the  formation  Sanskrit 
dj/tis-mani). 

ciilina  for  coc-slina,  co-slina,  as  palus  for  pae-slus  (pac- 
tus),  velum  for  vec-slum  (vee-tus). 

So  omiUere  is  not  for  om-miUere,  but  rather  for  oz-mUtere, 
where  oz-  =  ojos-,  Greek  o-^i  (cf.  ostendere,  as-porto).  Similarly 
moles  but  molestus,  from  a  stem  mogsdhes  in  jjloxO-os,  the  root 
being-  moff-  in  juo'y-t?,  the  termination  the  same  as  in  Xd-a-drj : 
muliri  is  from  a  different  root,  and  presupposes  a  substantive 
^mdlos  or  mo//los  =  [jiox^6s. 

The  termination  -slo  which  appears  in  many  of  these  words 
is  also  seen  e.  g-.  in  o)(Xos  for  Fex-o'^os  or  Fox-(r)\.os,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  vel?cm  (for  vegh-do-m). 

Some  other  cases  of  the  combination  -sn  will  be  g-iven 
below  (p.  217). 

An  original  tl  (medial)  became  in  primitive  Latin  cl ;  thus 
the  suffix  -do  {sae-cido-m,  sae-clii~m)  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
suffix  -tXo  (av-rko-s) ;  cf.  exanclare  beside  e^avrXdv  (borrowed). 
For  the  further  dissimilation  to  -cro  v.  infra  [Grmidr. 
p.  28t). 

-sr-  becomes  -hr-  in — 

cerebrum  for  ceres-rum  (cf.  cernuus  for  cers-nuus,  etc.). 

tenebrae  for  temes-rae,  cf.  temu(s)-lentus. 

membrum  for  mems-rum. 

februus  for  fes-ruus,  cf.  fes-tus. 

So  too  the  adjectives  in  -Iris  from  substantives  in  -os,  -es, 
[fnnelris,  fenebris,  ^nuHehris,  Celebris,  etc.). 

-dfr-,  -fir-,  as  already  shown,  become  -str-  (p.  208). 
-ghr-,-tlr-  become  -Ir-  in  libra  {Vlig),  saluber  {iox  salut-br-). 
-csl-  becomes  /,  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel,  in — 

ala         :  axilla. 

velum   :  vexillum. 
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mala     :  maxilla, 
fcalus      :  taxillus. 
palus     :  paxillus. 
aula      :  auxilla. 
qualus  :  quasillus. 
See  Cic.  Or.  45.  153. 

Assimilation  of  the  mute  to  tlie  following  semivowel  takes 
place  in  sella  for  sed-la,  of.  eb-pa,  Laconian  kkXd. 
grallae    :  grad-ior,  ^/gradh. 
villa        :   vic-us. 
paullus  :  j^auc-us. 

rallum    :  rad-o  (or  possibly  for  %*arulum). 
-hn-^  -pn-  become  -mn-  in  Samnium  :  Sab-ini. 

somnus      :  sopor,  iir-vos. 
damnum    :  ha-n-avr],  dapes. 
So  possibly  anteiuiae  for  ant-ep-nae  (root  ap^  in  ap-tns),  if  not 
for  ante-ten-nae  {ten-eo)^  or  cf.  trans-ennae  below. 

Combinations  of  a  short  vowel,  dental  and  sn  result  in  a 
short  vowel  followed  by  ww,  thus : — 
penna  for  petsna.  Old  Latin  pesna. 
pinna  for  pitsna,  cf.  piseis  for  pitscis. 
annus  for  atsnus,  cf.  Gothic,  ajju,  Sanskrit  'J at  (wander) , 
cf.  transenna. 
annus  cannot  be  for  *dnns,  nor  again  for  amnus  (Osc.  amnruT), 
as  mn  is  constant  (amn'is).    annona  is  only  connected  by  popular 
etymology  with  anmis.    It  should  be  "^anona  for  *asnona. 

Combinations  of  a  short  vowel  followed  by  ~sn-  {-rsn-)  or  by 
a  guttural  and  sn  become  a  long  vowel  followed  by  n. 
Thus  aranea  is  for  arag-snea  [apaxvr]). 

lana  for  lag-sna  {kayvT])  (if  not  ul-na). 
finis  for  fig-snis,  Lith.  haigti. 
In  the  case  of  -tn-,  -dn-,  we  get  a  metathesis  to  -nd-  as  in 
fundus  for  fud-nus,  cf.  irvO-jjLrjv. 
unda  for  ud-na,  cf.  vbuip,  ^AXoa-vbvrj. 
mendax  for  ment-nax,  cf.  ment-ior. 
pando  for  patno,  cf.  pateo,  Tiir-vri-p.i. 
mando,  Sanskrit  mathndini,  '/math  (shake). 
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Similarly  the  gerund  stem  is  formed  from  the  present 
participle  by  the  suffix  -no-,  e.g.  amaudo-,  for  amant-no-. 

Again,  we  may  suppose  an  original  ^voraco  (of.  vorax),  gen. 
*vorac7iis,  which  last  became  ^voraffnis  and  voraginis,  whence 
the  new  nom.  (cf.  p.  3io).  So  with  tedndo,ferntgo,  etc.,  from 
an  original  ^testiito  (cf.  testii),  *fernico  (formed  with  the  same 
termination  as  vernica). 

Planus  would  seem  to  be  for  *j)lancnns  [p/anca),  and  ilignus 
for  ilic-gnus  (cf.  ahie-gmis). 

On  the  other  hand,  mercennarkifi  is  by  a  later  syncope  for 
merced{i)narius.  CacJiinmis  beside  KoxaC^i-v  may  represent 
cacJmd-nns,  but  the  ch  seems  to  show  that  the  word  is  not 
purely  Latin.  Gamiire  is  for  gang-nire,  cf.  yayyakiiui.  Cin- 
cinnns  seems  to  be  connected  with  cingo  (for  ciu-cmg-mcs?). 
The  iovm.  grnndire  is  vouched  for  by  the  French  gronder;  grunnire 
will  be  a  dialectic  form.  Compare  the  Plautine  forms,  distenno, 
dispemio,  from  tendo,  pando.  Pectinia  can  hardly  be  for  *pecudnia^ 
as  it  is  an  extremely  old  word,  and  must  be  from  the  pure 
stem  joecu-,  of  which  pecud-  and  peciis  are  later  amplifications 

(P-3I4). 

Similarly  sallere,  sah2i,s  is  from  a  stem  said-  (cf.  Eng. 
salt),  where  the  stem  sal-  is  extended  by  d,  as  in  pem-d-,  from 
pecn-.  So  percello,  percidsus  show  a  stem  keld-,  kid-,  cf. 
kXol^U)  for  KKahuti. 


2.  Combi- 
nations of 
semivowel 
and  mute 
or  spirant. 

r  a 
Thus . 

ad    I   assimilate  a  sing 

mollis    for  molduis 
collum    for  colsum 
velle       for  vel-se. 
ferre       for  fer-se. 
verres    for  verses 
farreus 

porrum  for  prsom 
Dossennus,  cf.  dorsum, 
verrere,  cf.  a-no-Feoa--^. 

[e  following   mut 

Sanskrit  mrdu 
German  Hals. 

Sanskrit  varsd. 
Umbrian  farsio. 

e   or  spirant. 
/3pa8vs. 

of.  irpda-ov. 

Where  however  the  *  is  of  secondary  origin 

rs  remains,  or 
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becomes  ss  [s),  as  in  ntssvm,  rusiim  for  re-versum,  where  versum=- 
vert-tum  (p,  209),  of.  prom. 

Nasals  are  assimilated  to  the  following*  sound,  as  in 
frendo  :  yjiQ\i.-a-ho<i — fon-deo  :  re/x-rco. 

It  has  been  thought  that  ms  becomes  ss  in  iiressi  for  prem si, 
but  contem-p-si  is  against  this,  and  premo  may  be  for  ^perdhno 
(cf.  TTopdixos  (a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea)  and  for  loss  of  the 
dental  dormio :  hapOaviu,  ver-men  for  vert-meii).  In  this  case 
pressi  may  go  back  to  pjerdh-si. 

mt  becomes  7it  in  ven-tum  (Sanskrit  '/gam,  English  C07ne), 
tento  :  tempto,  etc.  The  insertion  of  the  /5  is  a  later  device 
due  to  a  desire  to  maintain  the  identity  of  the  word. 

Where  a  semivowel  is  followed  by  two  mutes  or  a  mute 
and  a  spirant,  the  second  letter  of  the  combination  is 
dropped.     Thus : — 

mulsi  for  mulc-si — amsanctus  cf.  amh-esus,  aix(f)L,  cf.  am-fermini 
— -fulsi  for  fulg-si — tdtus  for  nlc-tus — arsi  for  ard-si — sparsi 
for  sparg-si — qnintus  for  cpiincins,  hut  contrast  functus,  jtmcins, 
nanctus  {tiactns) — iirsus  for  orcsus,  cf.  apKTos,  Indo-European 
fkso — tirvus  for  uorgims,  cf.  vergo — fortis,  Old  Latin  forctis, 
forctus — titrdzis  for  tnrzdus,  cf  English  tkrost-le — hordeum  for 
horzdeum,  Old  High  German  g  erst  a. 

In  the  combinations  -nst-,  -rsc-,  -rst-  the  semivowel  is  lost, 
e.g*. : — himestris  cf.  meyis'is—posco  ior  por-sco,ptorc-sco  cL precor 
— -fustis  {orf/irstis,  Ovpaos — tosttis  for  torstus  {torreo  for  torseo, 
Tipa-o-ixaC)^fastigium  iov  farstigium. 

Cf.  Ilaspiter,  older  Marspiter  ;  Tuscns  beside  Etruria,  Turscus, 
Umbrian  Tursco. 

In  manifestus,  pistor,  etc.,  which  are  from  the  past  part, 
stem,  the  nasal  of  the  present  stem  does  not  appear  (p.  208). 

A  mute  or  spirant  between  two  semivowels  is  lost,  e.  g. : — 
abms  for  alsnns,  cf.  English  atder  for  air — germen  for  gerb-men, 
cf.  jBpicpos,  Indo-European  gerb/i,  with  metathesis  of  the  liquid ; 
otherwise  it  would  become  *vermen  — ;  scala  for  scand-la  — 
cernnv.s  for  cersnnus,  cf.  Kopa-r],  ky-Kap<nos — perna  for  persna^ 
Sanskrit  ^;ami?' — iirna  for  urc-na,  cf.  nrc-eus. 
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-ndtr-  by  the  rule  given  above  (p.  208)  becomes  -nstr-  in 
tonstrix. 

3.  Combi-  ~ni-  is  usually  a  constant  sound,  e.  g.  in  fiirnus^  but  murra 
semi^^^  °  seems  to  answer  to  Greek  aixvpvri  and  scurra  (for  shiierna)  to 
vowels.       Old  Ilig-li  German  seem,  English  scorn. 

-rn-  originates  in  Latin  in  three  ways: — 

(i)  An  intermediate  consonant  is  lost,  as  in  iirna,  etc., 
quoted  above. 

(2)  An  intermediate  vowel  is  lost,  in  quernus  for  ques-i- 
mis,  colurnus  for  corid-i-nus, 

(3)  The  r  is  a  liquid  sonant  in  oi'ims,  cornus,  cornu. 
Cerno,  ster7io,  sjierno  are  doubtful,  but  as  the  suffix  -710  is  ac- 
cented, the  root  must  have  originally  appeared  in  the  reduced 
form. 

Iv  is  generally  kept,  as  in  salvus,  calvus,  pelvis,  silva,  solvo, 
etc.  In  many  of  these  words  the  v  was  capable  of  becoming  a 
vowel,  as  in  siluae  (Hor.  Ejwd.  13.  2),  sohiit  (Catull.  2.  13), 
and  frequently  we  find  in  inscriptions  a  vowel  introduced  to 
mark  this  pronunciation  [Sulevia  for  Silvia,  Sulvia),  or  a 
doubling  of  the  character  v,  as  in  ingenvvae.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  v  was  assimilated  to  the  preceding  liquid 
(as  Greek  7:o\Frj  =  '7To\Xi]).  Thus  we  get  side  hy  side  jmlvis 
and  pollen  (?  cf.  p.  301),  (where  the  difference  is  the  same  as  in 
sanguis  :  sangveyi)  ;  solus  or  sollus  and  o'ko'i  [okFos,  Ionic  ovXos) 
(cf.  p.  1 85) ;  mel{l)  and  [xidv,  Sanskrit  maclhu  ;  tollo  (for  toluo) 
and  tolu-tim ;  perhaps  fel{ii)is  and  OijXv-s  (Breal,  3Iem.  Soc. 
Zing.  vi.  120). 

Of  other  combinations  of  semivowels  the  following  may  be 
noticed  : — 

-ini-  becomes  -«?'-,  in  venio  for  gmio,  cf.  meare  for  ^gm-eare ; 
quoniam  for  qiiomiam ;  so  perhaps  couicio,  etc.  for  comiicio.  For 
Greek  instances  cf.  p.  3  '^^. 

-mr-  becomes  -?i7'-  in  gener  from  gemro-,  cf.  yaij.j3p6s. 

-ri-  has  been  thought  to  become  -i-  in  peiero  for  periero,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful.  A  later  theory  is  that  peiero  (for 
peies-o)  is  formed  from  the  comparative  peior,  against  which 
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it  may  be  said  that  verbs  formed  from  comparatives  do  not 
occur  till  late  in  Latin. 

-In-  becomes  -//-  in  coUis  :  koAojz/os  (koIvos) — imllm :  TieAAo?, 
Cyprian  ttlXvos cello  :  Sanskrit  crndti. 

Where  -hi-  occurs,  some  intermediate  sound  has  been 
dropped,  as  in  ulna  :  wk&r]  (where  e  is  a  svarahhaUi  vowel), 
ahiHS  for  ahnns. 

-mn-  does  not  become  -mi-  or  -n-  (cf.  p.  3 15)-  noveni  is 
rather  an  analogical  form  than  directly  for  novem-ni. 

-nl-  becomes  -U-  in  Jiomullus  [homon-lus),  mUhs  [tm-lus], 
Marnllus  (cf.  Maro),  MessaUa  (cf.  31essana). 

-nm-  becomes  -mm-  in  gemma  (^Vgen). 

-rl-  becomes  -//-  in  agellus  [ag-e-r-hs),  stella  {ster-la,  cf. 
a-(rTi]p),  pullus  (pure),  cf  jnir-ns. 

Note  that  pnlliis  (black)  is  for  pul-nus  (ireXXos)  and  jmllus 
(young")  for  put-lus  (cf.  ptitus,  putillus). 

Between  two  liquid  or  nasal  sonants  tenues  change  to 
mediae,  as  in  singnli  for  s7n-klo-,nongent'i,sepUngeutihv7i€U7ihito-, 
sepfml'nto-. 

Final  combinations  with  semivowels  are   simplified   to   a  c_  Ymsl 
single  consonant,  thus  far  for  farr  (cf.  f arris).     So  we  have  combina- 
cor  for  cord,  topjjer,  antioper  for  -joert  (afore-times),  cf.  Osc. 
petiro-jiert  (four  times),  so  with  all  adverbs   in  -per  [ArcJiiv 
fur  Lat.  Lexicogr.  i.  102). 

Infert  iox  fer-ii  the  i  is  perhaps  not  really  final. 

Before  dental  spirants  a  semivowel  is  lost,  as  in  dies  for 
dieus  (cf.  Zev?),  res  for  reis  (Sanskrit  rayas),  agros  for  agro-ns, 
qnoties  for  gnotiens  (which  is  also  found). 

But  the  combination  -ids  becomes  -ns,  as  in  all  pres.  parti- 
ciples, to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  trans,  which  may  be  a 
participle  (cf.  in-trare). 

The  exception  in  Jiiems  (not  liies)  may  be  explained  as  due  to 
the  analogy  of  the  oblique  cases  (cf.  p.  305). 

Also  the  combinations  -7ids,  -rfs,  -rds,  -Its  lose  the  mute, 
as  in  fro?is,  ars,  concors,  puis.  On  the  other  hand  -ncs,  -Ics, 
-res  remain  unchanged,  e.g.  conjunx,falx,  arx. 
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Dissimila-        It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  cases  where  consonants  not  in 
liquids        immediate  juxtaposition  nevertheless  modify  one  another. 

The  most  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  interchange  of  the 
liquids  I  and  r  in  successive  syllables.  These  two  sounds  tend 
to  alternate  with  one  another  in  suffixes  according  to  very 
definite  rules.  Where  the  body  of  the  word  contains  an  I,  the 
suffix  will  appear  with  the  liquid  r,  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stem  has  an  r,  the  suffix  takes  the  liquid  I  (Havet,  Mem. 
Soc.  Ling.  vi.  27  ;  K.  Z.  xxvii.  113  ;  Brugmann,  Grwndr.,  p.  219). 

Thus  the  suffix  -alls  appears  in  its  normal  form  in  fatalis. 
But  where  the  root  contains  r,  we  find  instead  -aris,  thus 
altaria,  exempl-aris,  consul-aris,  salut-aris,  vulg-aris,  hipan-ar^ 
pulvin-aris,  joalatu-ar,  litie-aris,  etc. 

So  too  'AkaXta  and  Aleria,  coelum  and  coer-%dens^  Tales  and 
Parilia,  largns  {dlghSs  with  d  becoming  /)  and  hoXiyos. 

The  same  rule  governs  the  alternations  of  -c[u)lum  and 
-cnim,  thus  ambida-crum,  slmula-crum,  sepul-crum,  lava-crum, 
lu-cnim  (kv-(o),  involu-cnim,  but  ludi-cer  (beside  ridi-culus,  cf. 
pul-cer).  Again  we  have  scalp-rum,  jiag-rum  beside  capulum, 
jacnlum,  vinclum  beside  fidcnwi,  lahriim  beside  capitulum,  etc 
So  also  delu-hriim,  candela-hrum^  Vela-htum,  pollu-brum,  lava- 
brum,  but  pa-biihitn,  vesti-bulum,  sta-buhm,  tri-bulum  (yet 
concilia-bnlum). 

The  suffix  -bra  does  not  however  seem  to  change  ;  cf.  terebra, 
scatebra,  vertebra,  latebra,  palpebra  (also  paljietra),  dohbra, 
salebra,  iUecebra. 

Among  verbal  forms  we  may  notice  flag-ro  but  postulo, 
blaierare  but  gratulari,  latrare  but  amhdare. 

Where  however  an  r  intervenes  between  two  /'s,  both  V^ 
are  kept  {lateralis,  Lupercal),  and  no  dissimilation  takes  place 
between  two  r's  {cerebrum,  feretriim,  aratrum).  Forms  vio- 
lating the  law  {Talatualis,  legalis,  Latialis,  letalis,  latibulum) 
may  be  taken  as  newer  formations. 

An  absolute  loss  of  the  liquid  by  dissimilation  occurs  in 
praestigiae  [Vstrig,  string o),fragare  hesi&e  fragrare,  etc. 
Lobs  of  a         Another  noticeable  instance  of  the  tendency  to  dissimila- 
syllable.     ^^      resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  sound  is  the  case  where  one  of 
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two  successive  similar  syllables  is  completely  lost.  Thus  we 
have  calamitosus  for  calamitaiosns,  uutricis  for  nutri-tricis, 
venefciiim  for  veneni-jicmm.,  debllitare  for  dehilltatare,  Jtered'i- 
tarius  for  hereditat-arius,  antestari  for  ante-testari,  trucidare  for 
trtici-cidare,  dentio  for  denti-tio,  Jiomi-cidmm  for  Tiomini-cidium 
(but  cf.  p.  304),  voluntas  for  volenil-tas  (if  not  assimilated  to 
volicptas),  scilicet,  ilicet,  videlicet  for  scire-licet,  etc. 

Cases  of  the  assimilation  of  consonants  not  in  juxtaposition  Assimila- 
are  less  common.     It  is  however  certain  that  quinque  stands  j^^^J^ 
not    for    qenqe   but  rather   for  penqe.     The    initial  labial    is  and  velars. 
vouched  for  by  all  Indo-European  languag-es,  and  the  gut- 
tural in  Latin  is  due  merely  to  that  in  the  succeeding  syllable, 
unless  indeed   the  initial  sound  of  quattuor  has  affected  it. 
Similarly  co^-z^o  is  primarily  for  queqtio  and  this  ior  peqiio  {jjeqo, 
cf.   Greek  TreVo-co).     Popina,  popa,   where    the   guttural    has 
been  assimilated  to  the  labial,   are   probably  Italian  rather 
than  Latin  words,  the  true  Latin  form  of  the  former  being 
coquina. 

A  case  of  assimilation  of  the  second  sound  to  the  first 
occurs  in  ;;rq;5e,  whose  guttural  appears  in  proximus.  The 
word  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  Greek  TrpoKa  in  the 
Herodotean  formula  koI  irpoKa  re. 

In  every  case  the  guttural  is  a  velar,  not  a  palatal.  We 
are  perhaps  justified  in  laying  it  down  as  a  law,  that  wherever 
a  velar  and  a  labial  occur  in  Latin  in  the  same  word,  one  is 
assimilated  to  the  other.  Hence  we  get  yet  another  explana- 
tion of  Ijos,  whose  b  (Indo-European  g)  may  possibly  have 
originated  in  the  dat.  plur.  bobns  (for  gou-hus).  So  vulva  is 
written  in  the  MSS.  lulba  and  stands  for  Indo-European  gelhh- 
(^p€(f}os).  The  same  law  holds  good  in  the  Celtic  languages 
(cf.  Old  Irish  coic,  Cymr,  pAmp,  Indo-European  p)enqe  ;  Cornish 
popei,  Cymr.  popurijes,  Indo-European  s/pecq)  and  forms  a  fresh 
argument  for  the  close  connexion  of  the  Italic  and  Celtic 
families. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ablaut  or  Vowel-gradation. 


The  mean-  Ablaut  or  Vowel-gradation  is  the  o^eneral  name  for  all  dif- 
Afi°^f  ferenees  of  quantity,  quality,  and  accent  of  the  sonant  element 
in  any  syllable  of  a  root  or  suffix,  which  do  not  orig-inate  at 
the  time  of  the  separate  development  of  the  individual  Indo- 
European  languag-es,  hut  are  due  to  distinctions  existing 
already  in  the  primitive  languag-e.  The  conception  of  Ablaut 
has  revolutionized  the  whole  theory  of  the  growth  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  and  of  their  systems  of  inflexion. 
It  is  of  special  importance  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  roots. 
The  nature  By  a  root  is  usually  understood  that  element  of  unity  com- 
°  °°  ^'  mon  to  a  related  group  of  words,  which  is  obtained  from  them 
by  abstraction,  whether  in  a  derived  or  in  the  original  language. 
When  and  under  what  circumstances  roots  were  used  as  words 
we  cannot  determine.  The  derived  languages  are,  as  we  assume 
the  parent  speech  to  have  been,  inflexional,  and  the  radical 
element  is  not  found  existing  as  a  separate  word  but  is  only 
obtained  by  abstracting  that  element  which  is  common  to  a 
related  group.  But  the  question  arises,  upon  what  principle  the 
root  is  to  be  assumed,  whether  in  a  derived  or  in  the  original 
language  ;  and  how  far  does  such  a  root  serve  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  element  of  unity  common  to  a  group  of 
related  words. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  we  are  at  once  confronted 
with  grave  difficulties.  For  instance  in  the  Greek  language, 
if  we  take  the  groups  fidWeiv,  /3oAj/,  /SeAo?,  (idKeiv — arikko), 
cTToX-q,  araXrjvai,  we  shall  find  that  the  roots  usually  given  in 
dictionaries  and  grammars  are-Z/SaA  and'/oreA.     But  these 
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roots  are  merely  in  each  instance  the  bases  of  the  present  stem  of 
the  verb  and  do  not  j)rovide  us  with  an  element  common  to 
all  the  connected  words. 

From  \//3a/\.  we  cannot  at  once  get  poXt]  and  ^e'Ao?,  nor 
from  Va-T^k  can  we  get  oroAr/ :  and  if  we  say  that  the  form 
oreX  must  be  prior  to  the  form  oroA.,  simply  because  it  occurs 
in  a  greater  number  of  related  forms,  we  resign  all  hopes  of 
discovering  any  fundamental  unity. 

Again  in  the  groups — 

Folha  F^ihojiaL  Fibfxev, 

€lX')]\ov9a  kKiv[6)(T0}xaL  rikvdov, 

aoipos  (Teadpcas  creaapvla, 

the  roots  ordinarily  given  would  be  VFib,  \/ekv6,  Va-dp, 
which  are  the  weakest  forms  under  which  the  root  in  each 
instance  appears.     By  the  same  process 

from  hipKoixai,   bibopKa,    ibpaKov   we  should  get  a   vbpaK. 


TT€TOp.ai,,    TTOTIXOS, 

(-TTT-OpLrjV 

V  777. 

CTTO/Xat 

k-air-6pirjv 

V<nT. 

^X^ 

^-(T)(-QV 

V<TX- 

Tep.voi,  Top.r} 

i-Te-Tp.-OV 

\/tix. 

(f)6vo9 

€T:e-(f)i'-ov 

\/(f)V. 

el- pit 

i-p-ev 

VI 

eram  (for  es-am) 

s-umus 

Vs. 

Most  of  these  roots  are  necessarily  unpronounceable,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  have  existed  as  actual 
words  ;  but  they  might  be  accepted  as  mere  abstractions,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  really  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  the  groups  of  words  to  which  they  belong.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  V(f)v  we  find  by  the  side  of  ^ire-cpv-ov  in 
Homer  '7re</)arai,  dbvv/]-(t)aros  and  also  probably  a  present  OeLvcu 
for  O^vjM,  where,  as  has  been  shown  above,  6  represents  the 
original  velar  guttural  before  the  palatal  vowel  e.  It  is  clear 
that -a  V(^v  fails  to  account  for  these  forms. 

Again  in  the  series  yov-os,  y^v-os,  yi-yv-op.ai,  ye-yci-ao-t,  in 
what  sense  can  a  Vy^v  be  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  series?  The  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  pi.4pi.ova 
and  p.epapev,  p.Lp.v(t)  and  povrj,  reiVco,  roros  and  tutos. 
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Vowel-in- 
tensifica- 
tion. 


Guna  in 
Sanskrit. 


These  anomalies  were  formerly  explained  by  the  theory  of 
vowel-intensification, — a  theory  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
grammarians,  who  call  such  intensification  'gujia.'  According 
to  this  theory  the  Sanskrit  vowels  a,  i,  n,  r,  I  could  be 
'  gunated '  by  the  addition  of  the  vowel  a.  Thus  the  guna  of 
i  would  be  a  +  i=  Sanskrit  e,  and  this  in  turn  was  still  further 
intensified  by  the  addition  of  a  second  a,  so  that  we  get 
a-^a-\-i=di.  This  second  amplification  is  known  as  the 
vrddhi  of  i. 

Acting  on  this  hint,  the  earlier  philologists,  especially 
Schleicher,  constructed  a  table  of  vowel-intensification  for 
Greek  and  Latin. 

An  A  scale  by  which  in  Greek  a  was  raised  first  to  a  or  rj, 
e.  g.  XaK,  XikoLKa — and  e  was  raised  to  o,  e.  g.  y^v,  yovq,  yiyova  : 
secondly  to  co,  e.  g.  priywixi,  eppooya. 

An  I  scale  by  which  t  was  raised  first  to  ei,  secondly  to  oi, 
e.  g.  AtTT,  AetTTO),  XeAonra. 

An  U  scale  by  which  v  was  raised  first  to  ev,  secondly  to 
ov,  e.  g.  i']kv9ov,  kk^v{6)(Top.ai,  elX7]Xovda. 

But  this  theory  can  only  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  forms 
with  a  short  vowel  or  semivowel  exist  side  by  side  with  fuller 
forms.  From\/At7r  in  eXiirov  it  may  be  possible  by  vowel- 
intensification  to  arrive  at  Xdiru)  and  kiXoi-na,  from  ycf)vy  in 
e4>vyov  at  (pevyu).  But  in  cases  like  'i-cryj-ov  beside  e'xo),  efco  (for 
*(Te^a)),  and  eni-KX-ero  beside  KeA-o/^ai,  no  amount  of  vowel-in- 
tensification can  produce  a  vowel  where  a  vowel  does  not  exist. 

In  Sanskrit  r  and  I  are  still  recognised  as  vowels  and  have 
their  -pYoipev  giina  ar,  al,  and  thus  Vdrk  could  be  intensified  to 
dark  :  but  is  it  possible  in  Greek  to  regard  8epK-o/xai,  bibopKa 
as  gunated  or  intensified  forms  of  VbpuK  which  appears  in 
(bpanov?  And  are  jSoAi],  /3eAos  gunated  from  the  \//3aA  in 
/3aAAa)  ?  Is  it  possible  that  mere  intensification  of  sound  can 
produce  a  vowel  which  is  totally  different  in  character? 

But  the  ffum  theory  breaks  down  even  in  Sanskrit  in  the 
case  of  roots  containing  a  nasal.  For  here  we  meet  with  forms 
that  apparently  have  lost  the  nasal  altogether,  and  we  find 
Mala,   tata   by   the   side   of  the   roots   man,  tan.     By  what 
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process  of  vowel-intensification  is  it  possible  in  Sanskrit  to 
produce  man  from  ma-ta  or  in  Greek  to  g"et  rev  in  reu'oo  (for 
rerto))  from  the  unnasalised  form  raros  ?  The  process  is  only 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  nasal  sonants,  but  the  existence 
of  such  sounds  was  unknown  to  the  supporters  of  the  guna- 
theory.  We  have,  however,  already  seen  that  in  words  like 
!  €T:a6ov,  raros,  etc.,  the  a  represents  an  original  nasal  sonant, 
and  that  in  e.  g".  ehpaKov  the  pa  is  the  Greek  amplification  of  the 
original  liquid  sonant  r.  In  these  instances,  therefore,  it  may 
be  just  possible  to  admit  the  fftina-theory,  the  liquids  or  nasals 
in  these  groups  playing  precisely  the  same  part  as  the  semi- 
vowels in  the  roots  ttlO,  t^vO. 

Thus  we  may  compare  the  series — 

ibpaKov  bepKopLai  bebopKa, 

eraixov  Te[j.v(o  "         to/x7/, 

with — 

€TTlOoV  TT^lOd)  7r€T70ida, 

riXvOov  kKev(^0)(TOjxai  ilX.y]Xov9a. 

In  each  case  the  first  column  shows  the  pure  sonant  or  semi- 
vowel, the  second  its  guria,  formed  by  the  addition  of  c,  the 
third  its  rrdd/ii  formed  by  adding'  o. 

But  in  the  case  of  roots  not  containing  a  sonant  or  semi- 
vowel, what  are  we  to  say  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  weakest 
form  of  the  roots  of  Trero/jiat,  e'x'")  et-ju.t  (  =  eo--]u,t)  are  ttt,  (t\,  cr. 
By  what  process  can  these  be  gunated  or  intensified  to  Trer,  ttot, 
o-ex,  ^0",  as  the  phenomena  of  the  language  require  ? 

It  is  in  fact  in  the  case  of  roots  of  this  class  that  the  theory  Curtius' 
of  vowel-intensification  breaks  down.  A  signal  instance  of  its  ^^^^  ° 
failure  is  to  be  seen  in  Curtius'  Greek  Etymology.  Curtius 
theoretically  sets  before  himself,  the  aim  of  arriving  at  a  root 
which  shall  be  the  ideal  unit  of  a  group  of  related  words: 
but  in  practice  he  is  reduced  to  accepting  double  roots  such  as 
KcA,  KoX  :  /3eA,  ^aX  :  rpei:,  rpair,  etc.  (G.  E.  p.  54).  The  only  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  priority  of  one  form  over  another  can  be 
determined  is  the  purely  empirical  one  of  supposing  that  form 
to  be  most  original  which  appears  in  the  greatest  number  of 
the  related  words,  and  even  this  leads  to  difficulties  such  as  that 
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of  supposing-  (3a\  to  be  the  root  of  ei3akov,  but  oreA.  that  of 
the  similar  form  karaXriv. 
The  origi-  The  question  cannot  be  solved  without  an  enquiry  into  the 
nal  vowels,  jj^^^ii^gp  q{  \^\^q  Original  vowels.  Curtius'  theory  of  the  priority 
of  the  a  and  its  '  splitting* '  into  the  later  sounds  e  and  o  has 
been  already  stated  (p.  ^6),  and  we  have  seen  good  reason  for 
rejecting"  this  view  and  holding  that  the  original  language 
possessed  all  three  vowels  a,  e,  o,  the  two  last  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  no  distinct  written  symbol  to  represent  them  in 
Sanskrit. 

Now  roots  containing  the  semivowels  /,  ti  can,  as  far  as 
graphic  representation  goes,  have  only  one  development  in 
Sanskrit,  inasmuch  as  there  is  only  one  vowel,  a,  to  be  prefixed. 
The  fuller  form,  therefore,  o^Vric  can  in  Sanskrit  only  be  ^/rec 
(  =  raic).  In  Greek,  however,  where  e  and  o  are  kept  distinct, 
we  get  beside  Aitt  the  two  forms  Aenr  and  Aoitt.  With  this 
triple  gradation  or  Ablaut  the  facts  of  Sanskrit  are  not  really 
inconsistent ;  raic  in  that  language  represents  both  AetTr  and 
AoiTT,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  supposing,  the  facts  of 
kindred  languages  being  consistent,  that  this  triple  Ablaut  is 
primitive,  and  represents  a  phenomenon  which  existed  in  the 
original  Indo-European  language. 

Let  us  now  state  the  more  recent  view  of  the  nature  of 
roots  which  has  superseded  that  of  Curtius. 

Roots  present  themselves  to  us  under  two  main  forms,  the 
full  or  strong  form,  and  the  reduced  or  weak  form.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  moreover  the  full  form  in  its  turn 
exists  in  two  difierent  shapes,  one  containing  the  vowel  e,  the 
other  the  vowel  o. 

Roots  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes : — 

I.  Roots  which  terminate  in  a  semivowel  (i,  n)  or  in  a  nasal 
or  liquid  (w/,  n,  r,  I). 

II.  Roots  containing  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  followed 
by  a  consonant. 

III.  Roots  not  containing  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid,  and 
ending"  in  a  consonant. 
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Tliose  roots  which  do  not  contain  a  semivowel,  liquid,  of  nasal,  and  which 
do  not  end  in  a  consonant  (e.  g.  in  Greek  Orj,  ard,  Scu)  may  be  for  the  present 
ignored. 

Now  all  the  roots  which  admit  of  the  above  classification 
contain  in  some  of  their  forms  the  vowel  e,  and  are  then  said 
to  be  strong"  or  full  roots.  In  other  forms,  however,  this 
vowel  is  expelled,  and  they  are  then  called  weak  or  reduced 
roots. 

As  soon  as  the  theory  of  nasal  and  liquid  sonants  is 
admitted,  it  becomes  at  once  clear  that  these  sounds  (r,  I,  m,  n) 
play  exactly  the  same  part  in  derivation  and  inflexion  as  the 
semivowels  i,  u.  The  full  form  of  a  root  containing  any  one 
of  these  sounds  will  also  contain  an  e,  as  e.g.  Treu^,  hepn.  The 
reduced  form  will  expel  the  e  and  we  shall  get  e.g.  Tivd,  hpK, 
which  last  is  written  in  Greek  hpaK,  the  liquid  becoming 
sonant  before  the  consonant.  In  the  full  form  the  semivowel 
or  liquid  is  consonantal,  having  no  sound  of  its  own  apart  from 
the  vowel  e ;  in  the  reduced  form  the  semivowel  or  liquid 
becomes  sonant  and  acts  as  a  full  vowel.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  gi\'ing  the  following  proportion,  mvO  :  Ttv9  = 
bepK  :  bpaK  (Sr/c). 

But  in  precisely  the  same  way  we  have,  in  Class  III,  the 
full  root  Tier,  the  reduced  root  ttt,  the  last  being  only  pro- 
nounceable and  therefore  only  appearing  before  a  vowel  (e-7rr- 
o-fxrjv).     We  may  therefore  say : — 

iT€vd-€Tai  :  €-TTv6-6ixriv  =  7reT-€TaL      :   k-T:r-6}xr]v. 

^bepK-ofxai   :   e-hpaK-ov  (e-8rK-oy). 

The  parallelism  of  the  liquids  and  nasals  with  the  semi- 
vowels is  further  exemplified  by  the  absence  of  any  roots 
containing  hi,  nn,  im,  tim,  ir,  iir.  For  i  and  u  are  not  vowels 
in  the  same  sense  as  a,  e,  o:  like  m,  n,  I,  r  they  are  merely 
'  coeflScients,'  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  vowels  proper, 
and  only  one  may  succeed  the  vowel  in  the  root.  We  may 
have  roots  of  the  form  ir^vO,  but  not  of  the  form  t:iv,  ttuju. 

The  relation  of  the  two  forms  iievO,  ttvO  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, as  by  Schleicher,  by  saying  that  the  former  is  a 
'  dynamical  intensification '  of  the  latter,  an  alteration  made 
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for  the  purpose  of  expressing  ehang'es  in  meaning,  as  e.g. 
between  the  present  irevOoixai  and  the  aorist  eTTvOoixrjv  :  rather 
the  reduced  form  of  the  root  is  to  be  considered  as  parallel 
to  the  fuller  form,  the  variation  being  connected  with 
change  of  accentuation.  Where  the  accent  rests  on  the  root 
we  have  the  full  form,  e.g.  irdQcav,  where  it  shifts  to  the 
termination,  we  have  the  reduced  form  as  in  ttlOcov.  But  it  is 
only  in  comparatively  few  cases  that  the  accent  as  we  find  it 
in  Greek  or  any  other  derived  language  ofiers  an  adequate 
explanation  :  and  to  understand  the  law,  accent  must  be  taken 
to  mean  the  original  Indo-European  accent,  which  has  been 
most  closely  preserved  in  Sanskrit  (v.  Chapter  xi). 

We  may  proceed  to  illustrate  the  law  of  vowel-gradation  in 
roots  as  follows.  In  non-thematic  presents  (i.  e.  those  pre- 
sents in  which  the  termination  immediately  follows  the  root 
without  the  intervention  of  a  connecting  vowel),  we  find  a 
variation  between  the  full  and  reduced  forms  of  the  root  which 
is  determined  by  the  'weight'  of  the  inflexional  termination. 
The  terminations  of  the  singular  are  '  light,'  and  in  this  case 
we  get  the  full  form  of  the  root,  and  the  root  is  accented.  The 
terminations  of  the  plural  are  '  heavy,'  and  we  get  the  reduced 
form  of  the  root  with  the  termination  accented. 

Thus  ei-jut     Sanskrit  e-mi         plural  i-/xey     Sanskrit  i-mds. 

tcTTrj-fit  laTa-fJiev. 

TrCixTrXrj-ixi  Trt/ATrAa-juei'. 

In  the  two  last  instances  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  reduced 
form  corresponds  to  the  loss  of  e  in  i-fxev. 

es-t      Sanskrit  ds-ti  s-unt  Sanskrit  s-dnfi. 

€(Tfjiiv  sumus  s~mds. 

Again  in  the  perfect  the  evidence  of  all  the  related  lan- 
guages goes  to  prove  that  originally  the  singular  had  the  full 
form  of  the  root  with  the  accent  on  the  root,  while  the  other 
numbers  showed  the  weak  form  wath  the  accent  on  the 
termination. 

Thus  from  the  root  blieiigh  Sanskrit  '/bhcj  we  have — 
Sanskrit  sing,  {bu-lhoja)  plur.  bu-hhuj-imd. 
Gothic  bang  bug-um. 
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From  the  root  vert,  Sanskrit  Vvrt  (turn). 

Sanskrit  sing,  vavarta  plural  va-i'rt-imd. 

Gothic  varjj  vaurp-um  (where  aur  =  r). 

In  Greek  the  form  of  the  singular  has  gradually  encroached 
on  the  plural,  but  in  Homer  we  find  instances  surviving  of  the 
original  formations,  e.  g. : — 

sing.  ire-TTOiO-a  plural  i-iri-TnO-jxei;. 

e-oLK-a  e-LK-Tov. 

jjii-fJLov-a  fjii-fxa-jji^v. 

oib-a  'ih-yiiv. 

Puller  instances  of  this  and  similar  alternations  will  be 
given  later  on. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  alternation  of  the  full  and 
reduced  forms  of  roots.  But  we  saw  above  that  the  full  root 
itself  appears  under  two  forms,  one  showing  the  vowel  e,  the 
other  the  vowel  0.  It  remains  to  consider  the  relation 
between  these  two  forms. 

By  the  theory  of  vowel-intensification,  as  stated  by  Schlei- 
cher, a  form  like  A.ot7r  in  Ae'Aoiira  is  considered  as  a  raising  of 
the  formAetTT  inAetTroo.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing any  priority  of  one  form  over  the  other.  Each  type  is 
peculiar  to  certain  special  inflexional  formations,  the  form 
with  e  (e.g.)  to  the  present,  that  with  0  to  the  perfect  indica- 
tive, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  is  less 
or  more  original  than  the  perfect ;  both  have  continually 
coexisted  side  by  side,  and  any  support  that  may  have  been 
given  to  the  intensification  theory  by  the  supposed  develop- 
ment of  the  o-sound  from  the  (?-sound  is  destroyed  by  the 
proof  of  the  original  existence  of  both  sounds,  which  we  have 
given  above. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  give  no 
certain  explanation  of  the  alternation  of  e  and  0.  A  difference 
of  pitch  has  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  variation,  but  this 
has  never  yet  been  proved.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  in 
certain  formations  now  one  vowel  appears,  now  the  other, 
according  to  fixed  rules ;  but  any  explanation  such  as  was 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  reduced  roots  is  at  present  unat- 
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tainjible.  The  two  must  for  practical  purposes  be  ranked 
together  as  parallel  forms,  neither  having*  a  claim  to  stand 
forth  as  the  one  root  or  unity  of  the  group  of  words  in  which 
they  appear,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

And  indeed  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  relation  of 
the  reduced  to  the  full  forms  of  the  roots.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  reduced  forms  as  originating  in  the  expulsion  of  e  from  the 
strong  forms,  but  this,  though  convenient  in  explaining  the 
theory,  is  not  stri^itly  correct.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
reduced  root  is  of  later  orig*in  than  the  strong  roots.  Like 
them  it  appears  from  the  first  in  certain  definite  formations 
under  definite  rules,  and  as  such  must  rank  as  original  and 
primitive.  The  appearance  of  the  weak  root  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  accentuation,  for  its  occurrence  is  accompanied 
by  a  shifting  of  the  accent  from  the  radical  syllable  to  the 
termination.  Apart  from  any  assumption  of  the  priority  of 
the  full  roots,  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  roots,  which 
have  not  the  e  or  0  of  the  full  form,  as  weak  or  reduced  roots. 

It  is  clear  that  the  theory  stated  above  is  inconsistent  with 
any  attempt  to  regard  the  root  as  a  single  unity  common  to  a 
group  of  related  words,  and  we  must  rather  suppose  that  the 
root  exists  from  the  first  in  three  distinct  forms,  two  of  which 
are  strong,  the  third  weak.  This  complete  Ablaut  or  grada- 
tion of  three  sounds  does  not,  however,  exist  in  all  cases,  and 
not  in  all  of  those  which  exhibit  the  alternation  of  e  and  0. 

In  the  case  of  other  groups  of  words  we  can  only  discover 
two  roots,  the  strong  root  characterised  by  a  long  vowel  {Qr\^ 
(TTdi,  bo),  kdd),  and  the  weak  root  characterised  by  a  short  vowel 
[de,  (TTOL,  80,  XdO).  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  Ablaut  is 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as  those  given  above. 
Thus  the  alternation  in — 

Ti-6r]-fJLi  Tt-de-ixev, 

bt-boo-fxi,  bi-bo-fjicv, 

XaTU-jXl  t(TTd-jJi€V, 

is  clearly  completely  analogous  to  that  in  et-jutt,  t-jxev,  es-t, 
s-unt.  And  again  the  Ablaut  XdO-ojxai  :  '4XdO-ov  is  parallel  to 
that  in    TrevO-iTaL  :  knvO-oix-qv,      The  only  difference  is  that 
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the  Ablauts  belong  to  a  different  series, — TTevOerat  to  what  is 
known  as  the  t^-series,  tarrdixi  to  the  «-series,  8t8co/xt  to  the  0- 
series,  rt^jj/xt  to  the  ^-series.  This  will  be  illustrated  below  at 
greater  leng-th. 

Before  passing*  on,  we  may  notice  a  class  of  forms  w^hich 
seems  at  first  sight  to  contradict  the  theory  g-iven  above. 

In  verbs  belonging-  to  what  in  Sanskrit  grammar  is  called  Aorist- 
the  first  class,  i.  e.  those  in  which  the  stem  of  the  present  P'^^^^^^'-^- 
tense  is  identical  with  the  verb-stem,  we  find  a  divergence  of 
treatment  in  Greek.  In  the  case  of  roots  belonging  to  the  e- 
series  the  thematic  presents  of  this  class  regularly  contain  e, 
and  we  have,  e.g.  \eyo),  rpe^xai,  (pepco,  (f)evy(i),  jxevo),  ctt^lx^co,  etc. 
Similarly  in  Latin  we  have  leffo,  /ero,  fero,  fremo,  etc.,  and  in 
Gothic  corresponding  forms  in  i,  giha,  s/iiva,  nin/a,  siciga,  etc. 
In  Sanskrit  the  corresponding  forms  show  of  course  an  a 
[bhdrdmi)  ^. 

Corresponding  to  these,  in  them.atic  presents  of  the  «-,  e-,  or 
o-series  we  get  in  Greek,  e.g*.  ddyco,  kadm,  Kabco,  A7/yco,  (f)(6y(o, 
etc. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  are  a  group  of  presents,  appa- 
rently of  the  first  class,  which  show  a,  0,  e.g.  ayco,  ypdcpoi, 
ykacfxo,  \j.a)(pixai,  ayo\xai,  y3Aa/3o/j,ai,  odofxai.  In  Latin  we  get 
the  corresponding  types  ago,  cdfio,  scabo,  ccido,  dlo,  tdgo,  pdgo, 
scafo,  dlo,  loqiior,  in  Gothic  forms  with  a  {draga,  hlapa,  skaha, 
JjvaJid). 

Comparing  these  two  types,  we  get  on  the  one  hand 
Sanskrit  hhdrdmi,  Greek  (pspca,  Latin  f^'/v,  Gothic  baira  ;  on 
the  other,  Sanskrit  djdmi,  Greek  aym,  Latin  ago.  As  the  first 
type  answers  to  an  Indo-European  bfiero,  the  second  should 
answer  to  an  Indo-European  ago. 

De  Saussure,  however  (p.  159  sqq.),  comparing  the  isolated 
aorist  forms  jxaKelv,  rac^ilv,  (pay^lv,  (pkabclv,  is  of  opinion 
that  in  these  presents  quoted  above  the  root  appears  in  a 
reduced  form  :  that  the  true  present  of  the  root  'dy-  is  'dy-, 

^  De  Sauss.,  3Iem.  p.  159;    OsthofF,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  116;   Brugmann,  Ziim 
heut.  Stand  der  Spracliw.  p.  112. 
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which  may  appear  in  *dyeo/j,at,  and  that  the  form  with  the 
short  vowel,  dyoo,  is  a  present  formed  from  the  aorist  stem, 
which  has  supplanted  the  true  present  with  a  long"  vowel 
(^dyco).  As  then  (^epco  corresponds  to  an  Indo-European  b/zero, 
so  ay 00  would  be  represented  by  a  form  a^o,  which  has, 
however,  completely  disappeared. 

But  if  these  presents  show  the  reduced  root  of  the  aorist  stem, 
we  should  expect  that  the  accent  would  fall  not  on  the  root, 
but  on  the  termination,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
Sanskrit.  We  have  there  two  classes  of  verbal  themes,  the 
first  with  the  full  root  and  the  accent  on  the  root  (parox^^one), 
e.g".  hhdrami  (Indian  first  class),  the  second  with  the  reduced 
root  and  the  accent  on  the  termination  (oxytone),  e.  g-.  vicami 
(Indian  sixth  class).  This  latter  class  of  themes  existed  in  the 
original  Indo-European  language  side  by  side  with  the  former. 
In  Sanskrit  and  Zend  they  have  produced  both  present  and 
aorist  forms.  In  Greek  there  are  no  oxytone  presents ;  oxy- 
tone verbal  themes  are  only  found  in  the  aorist.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  verbal  themes  with  the  reduced  root,  when 
no  form  with  a  strong  root  exists  side  by  side  with  them,  bear 
in  all  save  accentuation  a  close  resemblance  to  the  aorist  type. 
Thus  by  the  side  of  ykvc^eiv,  kKv^lv,  Xtrea-OaL,  a-Ttyjeiv,  which 
are  classed  as  presents,  we  have  the  isolated  aorist  forms  hXK^v, 
eX{y)dilv,  fimelv,  arvyelv,  ^pa)(jdv  (l3r\€'Lv). 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  presents 
of  the  type  az/o,  dyco  should  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  isolated  aorists  of  the  same  type.  They  agree  with  the 
aorist  in  exhibiting  the  reduced  root  and  only  differ  in  the 
accentuation.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  they  were  originally 
formed  from  the  aorist  stem  and  were  once  oxytone,  but  have 
in  process  of  time  taken  the  accent  of  the  ordinary  presents 
formed  with  strong  roots.  It  is  just  as  though,  by  a  contrary 
process,  ik(v)d€'Lv  were  to  change  its  accent  and  approach  to 
the  present  type  eA(v)^ety  ^.     The  same  explanation  will  hold 

^  In  ytv-taOat  and  e\-wv  the  converse  has  actually  taken  place,  for  these  words, 
though  belonging  to  the  aorist  type  by  accentuation  and  meaning,  yet  have 
the  full  form  of  the  root  as  in  the  present  stem. 
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g-ood  of  the  Latin  forms  like  cado,  ago,  iago,  jutgo,  etc.  (of. 
the  strong  root  in  com-pdg-es). 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  in  the  case  of  these 
aorist-presents,  as  they  may  be  styled,  another  form  (known 
as  the  imperfect-present)  exhibiting  a  full  root,  and  the  Ablaut 
ago  :  ago  will  be  precisely  parallel  to  the  Ablaut  kdOo) :  XdOelv. 

This  theory  of  De  Saussure  has  been  accepted  by  OsthofF  (Z.  G.d.  F.,p.  116). 
Against  it  Hiibschmann  (Das  Indogermanuche  Vocalsydem,  p.  3)  argues 
that  an  aorist  present  of  the  type  a^o  would  be  represented  in  Sanskrit  by 
*ijami  rather  than  *ajami,  and  that  therefore  the  aorist-present  must  be 
represented  in  Indo-European  rather  by  ago  than  by  ago,  and  would  substitute 
for  the  aorist  present  ago  and  the  imperfect-present  ago  the  two  types  ago 
and  ago,  corresponding  respectively  to  a  Sanskrit  *ajami  and  ijdmi. 

So  far  then  we  have  three  degrees  of  Ablaut,  two  strong  Two  forms 
and  one  weak.  But  further,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  °^J^g  ^'^^ 
reduced  roots,  as  well  as  the  strong,  appear  in  two  distinct 
forms.  In  the  case  of  words  exhibiting  a  reduced  root  con- 
taining a  semivowel  or  liquid  or  nasal  sonant,  we  find  a 
variation  of  quantity  of  the  root  syllables  extending  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  which  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  represent  an  original  variation.  In 
Greek  alone,  for  example,  we  get  the  same  reduced  root 
under  no  less  than  four  different  forms  in  (pv-fxa,  (j)v-(rts, 
k-(^vF-r\v,  vTT€p-(pF-iaXos.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
reserved  for  the  appendix  to  this  chapter  :  it  will  be  suflScient, 
here  to  state  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

In  every  reduced  root  containing  a  semivowel  or  liquid  or  The  secon- 
nasal  sonant,  the  semivowel  or  sonant  may  be  either  long  or  ^^^^^^ 
short.  This  difference  of  quantity  was  originally  determined 
by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  '  secondary  accent '  (nebenton) 
on  the  root.  The  root,  when  reduced,  in  no  case  bore  the 
main  accent  {lioclitoii),  but,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
syllable  in  the  sentence;  it  might  acquire  a  secondary  accent 
which  was  weak  as  compared  with  the  accent  proper,  but 
strong  as  compared  with  a  syllable  altogether  unaccented.  As 
in  the  case  of  a  polysyllabic  word  like  cbntempldtion,  the  first 
syllable,  though  not  bearing  the  main  accent,  is,  by  virtue  of 
its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  pronounced  with  an 
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emphasis  which  is  strong  as  compared  with  that  on  the  next 
two  syllables,  thoug-h  weak  as  compared  with  that  on  the 
penult,  so  in  the  Indo-European  knulM  the  first  syllable  will 
bear  a  secondary  accent  when  the  word  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  a  clause  or  verse,  which  will  be  absent  when  it  comes  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  In  the  first  case,  then,  the  semivowel 
will  be  long,  in  the  second  case  it  will  be  short.  The  first 
case  will  be  represented  by  the  Greek  k\v9l,  the  second  by 
the  Sanskrit  crudhi,  the  Greek  havino-  extended  to  all  cases 
one  variety,  the  Sanskrit  having  extended  the  other. 
Reduced  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  reduced  roots  containing  a  semi- 

roots  mth  yQ^.gi  or  liq^i(J  or  nasal  sonant,  we  may  conclude  that  there 
vowel.  are  two  degrees  of  the  Ablaut,  one  with  a  secondary  accent 
[iiehenionig),  which  we  may  call  Ablaut  III,  and  which  has 
the  semivowel  Ions-  (*,  n,  f,  I,  in,  n),  the  other  altog-ether  un- 
accented  [tonlos.  Ablaut  IV)  and  with  the  semivowel  short 
i^i,  u,  r,  I,  m,  n).  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  there  was 
the  same  variety  of  the  reduced  root  in  the  case  of  words  not 
containing  a  semivowel,  Ablaut  III  showing  a  vowel  of  some 
sort  in  the  root,  though  the  root  is  not  accented.  Ablaut  IV 
having  no  root-vowel  at  all.    We  have,  for  instance — 

Ablaut  III.         Ablaut  IV. 
Vj^cd-,  pod-  S'k.gen.pad-ds, 

I.-E.  j)9d-6s, 
Sk.  aplur.  im- 


Ved-  9d 


f  OK.  apiur.  lu: 
<       perf.  attd^ 
(  L-E.  dd-te 


pd- 

Ti&xAfra-hd-a. 

Gk.  k-n'i-^h-ai. 

d- 

(  Gk.  api-a-Tov 

\      for  api-h-Tov 

smali- 

vt(})a. 

b/iil- 

diVCTLS. 

V-snei^/i-  snigli-  vicfxt, 

Vl^/ieu-  hJiU-  (f)V-ixa, 

.  _  {    (TTpCti-TOS   )  , 

Vster-  str  \     i   -  ,        \  ^ir-         o-Tparos. 

But  further,  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  short  semi- 
vowels and  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  that  they  are  sonant  only 
before  consonants,  but  consonantal  before  sonants.  The  long 
sonants  and  semivowels,  similarly,  have  corresponding  conso- 
nantal forms,  viz.  ii,  itu,  rr,  11,  mm,  nn.    In  the  case,  therefore, 


Ablaut  III. 

Ablaut  IV. 

I.  before 

2.  before 

I.  before                 2.  before 

sonants. 

consonants. 

sonants.                consonants. 

Ihuu- 

lhu~ 

bhj,-                    hhu~ 

e-cjivF-rjv 

(pd-fxa, 

VTTep-(f)F-LaXos  (f)v-(rL9 

sfrr- 

sfr-, 

sir-                    sfr-. 

o 

5k.  ti-sfir-e 

crrpoo-ro's, 

sfr-tio                  arpa-Ti 
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of  roots  containing"  these  letters,  we  must  subdivide  further  as 
follows :  — 


Vb/ieu- 
Vster- 


(perf.  mid.) 

In  roots  which  do  not  contain  a  semivowel,  the  two  degrees 
of  the  reduced  root  are  not  distinguishable.  Thus  the  present 
ayo)  with  the  reduced  root  of  an  aorist  stem,  as  explained  above, 
belongs  to  Ablaut  III.  The  participle  eiraKTos  belongs,  under 
ordinary"  conditions,  to  Ablaut  IV,  but  in  form  does  not  differ 
from  Ablaut  III,  because  a  form  like  eTn-KTos  (which  would 
be  the  more  regular  formation)  would  not  be  recognizable  as 
belonging  to  the  same  verb. 

Again,  in  cases  where  Ablaut  II  contains  e  not  accom- 
panied by  a  semivowel,  this  e  cannot  disappear  before  a  con- 
sonant in  Ablauts  III  and  IV.  In  Ablaut  III,  for  instance, 
we  can  have  nothing  but  o-KeTrro?  and  sesstis  [sed-tos)  from  the 
roots  o-KeTT-,  sed-  with  Ablaut  II,  and  in  Ablaut  IV  ctktxtos 
would  be  unpronounceable.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  there  is 
no  difference  between  Ablauts  II,  III^  and  IV. 

Where  the  second  Ablaut  contains  a  long  vowel  (as  in  the 
root  ord),  the  distinction  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
may  be  preserved.  Thus  in  Ablaut  III  we  get  a-Taros,  status, 
with  the  long  vowel  shortened  ;  in  Ablaut  IV  we  g-et  a-rvoi 
(for  OT-T-V'O))  without  any  vowel  at  all.  The  relation  of 
(TTci-To^  to  ar-rv-oi  is  the  same  as  that  e.  g.  of  (f)T-Tv-oi  (for 
(f)v-Tv-0D)  in  Ablaut  III  to  fu-tu-o  in  Ablaut  IV.  In  fact  the 
characteristic  of  Ablaut  IV  in  all  roots  is,  wherever  possible, 
the  complete  absence  of  a  vowel. 

Ablauts  may  be  classified  in  six  series,  according  to  the 
vowel  that  they  exhibit  in  the  second  Ablaut,  which  is  known 
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as  the  middle  degree  {Mittelsftife).  We  shal]  thus  get  the  six 
series  of  the  Ablauts  of  e,  a,  0,  e,  a,  0.  Under  each  series  we 
shall  expect  to  find  four  degrees,  but  for  any  root  to  appear  in 


each  of  the  four  degrees  is  rare. 


I.  The 

The  degrees  of  the  ^-series  are  as  follows  : — 

e-series. 

Ablaut  I. 

AbLA-UT  II. 

Ablaut  III. 

{Accented.) 

{Accented.) 

{Secondary  Accent.) 

I.-E.  0 

e 

9                                     I 

Greek  (n 

V 

d  (?),  Sk.  I 

Latin  0 

e 

a 

Vdhe 

Ti-6r]-iii 

TL-Oe-fxev. 

(Ti-Orj-v 

€Ti-6e-iJ.ev. 

Ori-crca 

i-Oe-fiev. 

e-9r}-Ka 

d€-t1]V. 

^Tj-cro/xat 

^e-tjuef. 

ava-6r]~ixa 

TL-Oe-ixai. 

Orj-Kr] 

e-6i.-ixr]v. 

6i-To  (Sk.  ddhita) 

de-lro. 

de-Tos  (Sk.  Jdtds). 

Ablaut  IV. 

{Unaccented.) 

no  vowel. 


In  the  third  Ablaut  we  find  in  Greek  forms  like  Oeros,  where 
a  comparison  of  the  other  languages  would  lead  us  to  expect 
rather  ^Oaro^,  as  the  svarahJidkti  vowel  or  schva  is  ordinarily 
represented  in  Europe  by  d,  corresponding  to  a  Sanskrit  f. 
Thus  we  have  in  Latin  cdfns,  ddtns,  status,  sdtus.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  e,  in  Zero's  and  similar  forms  in  Greek,  is  due  to 
the  r]  of  other  forms  of  the  verb,  just  as  the  parallel  form  Soros 
(Lat.  ddtus)  owes  its  0  to  co  in  hihcaixi  {31.  U.  iii.  101  ;  De  Sauss. 

145,179)- 

Ablaut  I  appears  in  Sanskrit  3  perf  da-dJidu,  and  in  Gothic 
doms,  A.-S.  dom,  English  doom ;  possibly  also  in  sacerdos  for 
*sacro-dhd-ts.     Ablaut  III  is  seen  in  e.g.  Latin  credUiis  for 
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*credatus,  credetus,  and  possibly  va.fa-c,fa-io  [Z.  G.  d.  P.  i88). 

Ablaut  IV  does  not  appear  in  Greek  or  Latin,  but  is  seen 
in  many  Sanskrit  forms,  e.g.  da-dh-7ndsi,  dlia-t-fhds  (for 
dha-dh-tds),  etc. 

Hovreyer  dad Amdsi  corresponds  in  almost  every  way  to  rt^ejuer, 
which  therefore  probably  is  for  tl-O-^xcv,  the  e  being-  a  svara- 
hhdhti  vowel,  which  takes  that  form  rather  than  any  other 
because  of  77  in  other  forms  (compare  io-r?jju,t  :  ta-rdixev  beside 
TiOrjixi  :  TiOe^ev). 

Oea-^os,  Doric  reOixos,  Locr.  diOixos^  seems  to  be  a  redupli- 
cated form  for  6e-6-iJ.6s.     Compare  bea-fxos  =  be-b-p.69. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


Vse 
Gk.  acpiujKa 
avictii'TaL 
avkuxrdaL 
(quoted  as  perf.  rjfj.a 
forms  in  Herodian  ix€6-ri-[.t(i>v 
and  elsewhere, 
De  Sauss.  p.  14c). 

Lat.  se-\a 

se-men 


a<p-C-i'i-iJ.L  d^-i-e-juei'. 

a(f)-L-ri-p  'i-aav. 

l-i-ixriv. 
hos,  ereo?. 


sa-tus 
serimus 

[cLGerm.  Saat,  (for  si-sa-mos), 
Eng-l.  seed)    {Z.  G.  d.  P.  245). 


sero  (for 

si-s-o). 


Vde 


Vme 

•Jsphe 

A.-S.  spoivan, 

Engl,  speed 
(where  #=  orig.  0) 


hihr]  (A.  105) 
ISrjcre 
8e-8r/-Ka 
hia-hri-\xa 


metior 


spes (?) 


hi-h€.-\xai. 
bi-be-To. 

bi-CTiS. 

crvv-be-Tos. 
bi-bi-aari. 
(X.en.  An.  ^.S.  24). 
fiirpov. 

spatium  (?). 
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I. 

Vegh 


Vvreg    (ppcaye 

pcoy-aXios 

/'  '  ' 

V  aprjy    apca-yi] 

ap(oy-os 
V{s)Ieg 


Optative  sufRx  ie. 


Vked 


11.  III.  IV. 

T/jut  (for  r]x-p-C)    aio  for  ah- jo. 
r]-(Ti  (AeoL). 
7]-v,  7/  (for  i]kt). 
adagium  {dgh, 

with  a  for  e 

from  Ahl.  III). 

priy-vvp.1  j  kppayrjv,   pay6.s  may  belong 

pi]ioi.  i    either  to  Ablaut  III  or  IV. 

eppri^a. 
priyixa. 


apTi]y-€iv, 
api]^eLv. 

X.r]y-etv 

uk-Xr]K-Tos 

i[(r)-ir\-v 
s-ie-m 


eKe-K7/8-ei 
ced-o 


.  Kayapos. 
Xay-wv. 
laxus  (Engl,  slack). 


€((r)-1-[Ji€V. 

s-I-mus. 

j  ra-tus. 
I  ra-tio. 

K€Kdb-OVTO. 

\  cado(?). 


^/ve.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  roots  (of  which  there  are 
not  a  few,  Hiibschmann,  p.  85  ;  De  Sanss.  pp.  257-270)  which 
in  no  known  form  exhibit  a  true  Ablaut,  though  it  is  possible 
that  such  an  Ablaut  may  have  once  existed.  In  Greek  we 
get  arj(rt  (for  a-Frj-cn),  6,-r]-Tov  (atr]Tov,  2.  410,  is  abnormal), 
a-i]-p.evai,  a-rj-To,  a-?5-r?;9,  in  Latin  vetitus.  In  Greek  we  have 
a-e-ire?,  but  here  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  is  not 
original,  but  due  to  the  special  tendency  in  Greek  and  Latin 
to  shorten  a  long  vowel  when  followed  by  a  semivowel  and  a 
consonant  (cf.  p.  183). 

Special  cases  of  irregularity  between  Greek  and  Latin  are 
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jSa-jjiev  beside  le-iere  (but  the  connexion  is  dou])tful),  Trerr?/- 
Kovra  beside  qninqnaff'uita,  dpavos  heside Jrenum,  etc. 


The  typical  Ablaut  of  the  a-series  is — 

I.  II.  III. 

I  -E,    0  d  9 

Greek  oi  ^  {v)  ^ 

Latin  0  a  a 


IV. 

no  vowel. 


The 

d-series. 


Vst/ld 


i-orrj-jiti 

L-(TTa-ixaL. 

(rr^-cro) 

€-(TTa-}X^V. 

l-oTTj-cra 

l-(TTa-vai. 

e-(TTr]-v 

k~(TTa-vaL. 

<TT7]-lX(Ji)V 

<JTa-irj-v. 

(rv-(TTy]fj.a     j 

ara-Tos  (Sk.  sthi-tds). 

(TTa-Tl]p. 

stare 

sta-tus. 

stator 

sta-tim. 

stamen 

sta-tor. 

sta-tio. 

Ct  Goth,  stolo, 

sistimus  (for  si-sfd-mos) 

Engl,  sfool 

stetimus  (for  se-std-mos, 

(a-rriXrj), 

Cf.   €-(XTd-[J.€v). 

which  may 

Cf.     Goth,     sfands, 

be  either  of 

(Engl,    stand),     statks 

1st  or  2nd 

l-sfath);     O.H.G.   Stat 

degree. 

(Engl,     stead),    which 

seem  to  be  of  Abl.  III. 

Ablaut  rV  may  appear  in  ste-ti  by  metathesis  for  se-st-i  (cf.  de-d-i)  and  is 
certainly  seen  in  Sanskrit  ta-dh-atus,  ta-sih-iis,  etc. 


Vb/td  (f)(i)VT^ 


4>y]p.i 

(fia-jxev. 

1^77 

€-(pa-(TKe. 

T:po(f)T]Tr]S 

^-(pa-To. 

(pVpLtS 

<f)d-(rdat. 

^wn 

(pd-fxevos 
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I. 


II. 


fari 

fabula. 

fama. 


III. 

7TaXaL-(f)a-Tos. 
Trp6-(f)a(ns. 

(f)d-TiS. 

fa-teor. 


IV. 


fdtum  should  rather  be  *fatum  (cf.  datum,  status),  but  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  first  conjugation. 


Vgd  or  gm. 

j3ct)ix6s 

/3i/3art 

^t/3a-Cco 

^i^di. 

(3  sing-. 

') 

(for  ^l^7JTs). 

^I3v 

^ifida-Ocov. 

sfirjcreTo 

jSi^aCTL^. 

fiejSrjKe. 

€7nBTl]T00p. 

P^ixa. 

/3e^J7A.o9. 

Vp^dff 

Ti€7TXr}yov 

i^enXdyri. 

irXriyr] 

(  e^eTrXayrycrai^  (may  be 
t      Ablaut  IV). 

plaga 

plango  {^ov  pIag-7Lo). 

Vsdr 

croopos 

creo-apcos 

j  (raipeiv, 
\  (rea-dpvla. 

Vxdd 

XTj^et 
X7Jcret 
X^orojuat 

^XaOe. 

KddeTO. 

\€kadicr6a 

I. 

XeXT^^e 


XeXacrrat, 
Xa-v-O-dvo), 
d-Xacr-Tos  (X.  261). 


*  0i0aTi  occurs  as  3  sing,  in  a  Laconian  epigram  in  Pollux  4.  102,  and  is 
an  alteration  of  Curtius  for  the  MS.  Piffai'Ti.  OsthofF  accepts  Pi-^av-ri,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  an  alteration  of  Pi-^fv-ri,  I.-E.  ^i-<^(m-ti  (with  a  strong 
root  of  ^-series),  the  o  of  0iPavTi  being  due  to  that  of  ^L^arov,  piPa/xev,  etc. 
(where  a  =  m).  The  3  plural  would  be  Pi^avri,  like  'iaravri.  But  if  the 
root  is  t^em,  the  third  plural  should  rather  be  ^i-c(in-nti  =  fii-^n-avri.  Pi^avri 
may  have  followed  the  analogy  of  lards  (  =  <-crTa-j'Ts),  as  has  been  the  case  in 
/3(/3dj  (Z.  G.d.  P.p.  375  n.). 
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I.  11. 

w  Qay  T€d(ayiX€VOS,  dy'^yei. 

(Doric  form  in  Oij^is. 

Hesych.).  Oriyavi]. 


III. 
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IV 


VraK 

rr/KO) 

erdKTjr. 

r'{]yavov 

TaKepos. 

T1]K€bu>V. 

Vmd 

vafjos 

natare. 

vajxa 

natrix. 

I'acroy. 

Ndta?. 

nare. 

VjJU 

panis 

TraTeo/ixai. 

pabulum 

TTavCa. 

pastor 

aTTaCTTOS. 

pavi. 

The  last  two  may  belong  to  the  o-sei 

■ies. 

*/pdg 

irrjyvvixi 

iTTayrjv. 
'  pango  (for 

pax 

pag-no), 
(    pac-iscor. 

We  may 

perhaps 

add — 

0 

d 

a     ■ 

wKv?,  ocior 

acupedius 

ciconia 

cano. 

rodo 

rado. 

scopae 

scapus 

scapulae. 

W/IOS 

amarus. 

Aa)/3?] 

labi. 

But  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  belongs  to  the  d- 
or  o-series.  In  igndrus  beside  ^/gno  (which  is  everywhere  else  invariable) 
there  may  be  some  confusion  with  the  s/gen  or  by  metathesis  gne  in  e.  g. 
•yvq-dios. 


£ 
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0-series. 

0-series. 

The  type  is : — 

I. 

II. 

Indo-European  0 

0 

Greek                to 

(O 

Latin                 0 

0 

III. 


[CH. 


IV. 

No  vowel. 


9 

a(?) 
a  „ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  here  the  two  first  degrees  everywhere 

coincide. 


I  or  II. 


III. 


IV. 


Vdo. 


r  Sanskrit 

bCbcsifJLL 

bl,bofX€v 

<       devd-t-ta 
[  =deva-d-ta 

iblb(0 

ibibocrav. 

8w(ra) 

ibofxev. 

ebcoKe 

iboTc. 

bibcoKa 

ibov. 

ScoTTjp 

tboaav. 

bcarcop 

biborai. 

b&pov 

boir]v. 

boiTLS 

bolfxev. 

biboixab. 

borrip. 

boa-LS. 

baveiCu). 

donum 

danunt 

de-d-i. 

donare 
dos 

datus 
dator. 

{ 

de-d-imus 
(cf.  ste-t-i). 

datio. 


The  0  in  the  third  Ablaut  in  Greek  is  due  to  the  aj  of  other  forms,  but  the 
proper  representative  of  the  Schwa  is  preserved  in  davei^eo,  cf.  Sanskrit  a-di-ta 
=  d5oTos. 


VgO 


l3(aTi6,v€ipa  l36crK(t. 

/3wra)p  ^OTOv. 

(TV^(i)Tr\s  7ror;Av/3oretpa. 
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I  or  11. 

III. 

IV. 

■77a/xy3cSris 

(SoTrjp. 
fioTavrj. 

fioCTLS. 

alyi^oTos. 
(TvjBoaiov. 

TTpO^UTOV. 

TTpolSacns. 

Here  again  the  a  of  Ablaut  III. 

is  only  preserved  in  npi 

iParov,  TpoPaffts. 

\/;;o  (drink),  ttcovco  (Aeol.) 

TTOTOV 

"nivoi. 

TTilTOOKa 

iriiTOTaL 

TTio/xat. 

■n&pLa 

TTOTOS 

f7ri(T(i>, 

TTLTTLcrKU),     from 

afXTTUlTLS 

TToixa 

a    form  p-y- 

710,   etc.,    {K. 

,     -^.xxvii.420). 

potor 

TToVlS. 

potus 

TTOTTIS. 

potio 

TTOTrjs. 

poculum 

TTOTTipiOV. 

potare. 

The  forms  in  the  fourth  column  seem  to  come  from  the 
fourth  Ablaut  of  \/pd  increased  by  y.  The  relation  of  hiho, 
Sanskrit  jtj/(5a/«i  is  doubtful.  The  Ablaut  ;;oi-  (Sanskrit  pdt/- 
dna)  :  pi  will  be  related  as  k{(iT)-b(]~v  to  e(o-)-t-/xei'. 


w po  (guai 

rdj     TTCO-D 

iro-ifx-qv. 

TTcS/jta 

TTO-ifjivr]. 

\/ko 

COS,  K(a-voi 

catus. 

Vrpoay 

Tp(ayoi 

TerpctiKTai. 

Tpu>^ovTai. 

iTpayov. 
rpdyrjixa 

^/F(o^ 

o>6i(ti 

J 

€lvo(rL(f)vXXos 
(^■=kv-Fo6-cn- 

i-Foxre. 

(f)vkXo9). 

R  2 
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?  series.  £^-series. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all,  both  in  roots  and 
suffixes.     The  type  is  : 

I. 

Indo-European  o 

Greek  o  e 

Latin  o  e 


II  and  III. 


IV. 

No  vowel. 


0X0  s 

0^0  s 
TOKOS 

riroKa. 
\}/6yos 


TTOTrjy  TTOTIXOS 

(f)6^os 

0\\f 
TTOTTaVOV 

Spyavov 

(TKCnOS 
AOTTO? 

poFos 

XoFVi  oli'0-xoF-os 

OoFos 

bebopKe 

(pOpOS,  (f)Opi(ti,    \ 
<f)6pT0S  ) 

ayopd 

acTTepoTTri 

bpop-os,  bibpop-e 

l^popos 

bopd 

6po(f)ri,  opo(f)OS 


^^  {i 

^yecr^iv  (Hesych.). 


la-yj^  (for  si-sgh-6). 


(for 


\lf  iy  oi. 
a[x<f>L-iTT(a 


eTT-e-o-TT-o-r, 
<nT-e(r$ai,  k-cnr-^crOai. 


TTCTO/Xai 

(f)ej3opai.. 

€TTOS. 

ireo-o-o)  (for  'neqm) 

epyov. 

a-KiimcrOaL. 

\€TTM. 

«  T 

perco 
X^F(o 
64(o. 
bipKop,ai 

(f>€p(i> , 

ayipovTO 


(  TTT-ecr^ai,  e-7rr-0j 

(   TTl-TTT-Oi. 


-ofxriv, 


kppvr]v{  =  i-a-pF-rjv). 
Ke-xv-Tat. 

ibpaKov,  bpcLKcov. 


(ipepaj. 

bepco 

€pi(f)(a. 


(  dyp-6p€Vos, 
\       y-v-p-(,s. 

d(rTpaTTT€iV. 

ibpap.ov. 


cf. 


opv- 


bibapjx^vos. 
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I. 

VTOpOS 

Tpo-ioi,  TpOTTOS,  TpOiri],   \  '^^ 

T^Tpocpa  ) 

b'.e(p9opa.  (f)6opd,  (f)d6pos  (})Oep(a 
(ypi]yope  kyepGi 

'iTTTTTjjuoAyot  d/xeAyo). 

\6yos,  avWeyi]}  eiAoxa  Aeyco. 


IV. 

iiTTapov. 

T^TpapLfxivos,  Tpairicr- 
6ai. 

(f)6aprjvai,  k^6app,ivos. 
kypiadai. 

iSaXelv,  /SaAAco. 


Ao'xoSj  a\o\os 

Ae'xoy. 

/uoAttt] 

/ixeATTO). 

kAott?/,  Kc/cAo^as 

KAeTrrco 

KAaTreVres. 

/3ouKoAo? 

KcAerat 

eKeKAero. 

crroAos,  otoAtj 

o-reAo) 

iarakp-ai,  o-raAfWes. 

yovi],  yovos,  ykyova 

yeVos 

yiyvop-ai,  yiyap.€V. 

Kara-KOvd 

€KaVOV. 

TiarpoKTovos,  ^KTove 

Krey<3 

KTapLevos,  €K.TaVOV. 

(povos 

Tticparai,  iiT€<i)V€. 

p.ip.ova 

jaeVos 

pL€pLapLev. 

P-OVl] 

p.iv(ai 

pCpLvca. 

TTOVOS 

irivopai. 

TOVOS,  Tovq 

Tei'cD 

TaTos,  TiraraL. 

So'juos 

Se'jixw. 

v6p.os,  VOp.!] 

re/ixco. 

TTOpLTtl],  ZeTTOpLipa 

TripLTTU). 

TOpLTI,   TOpLOS 

ripLVO) 

ireTpLOV. 

koLTTos,  Ae'AoiTTe 

AeiTTco 

ikLTTOV. 

(rTo'i-)(^os 

crrei'x'O 

icTTLxov,  o-rt'xoj. 

TOl^OS 

Teixos. 

dAoiTTjs 

dAetr?]? 

dAtretv. 

ot8e 

eiSo/xat 

tbp.€V,  Ibelv. 

Trinoide 

Tteido) 

iiTiTn9pt.€v,  TTidia-Oai. 

OlfXOS 

ei/xt 

tp.ev. 

(TTTOVbrj 

o-7rev8(w. 

iikrikovOa 

eAev(^)(ro//at 

ijkvdov. 

^ei^yco 

i(f)vyov. 

CLKokovOoS 

KcAeu^oy. 
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Latin  instances  are  comparatively  rare,  but  we  may  notice 
toga  :  tego — moneo  :  metis — noceo  :  nex,  etc.  Most  of  the  known 
instances  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Grammatical 
Function  of  Ablaut. 


a-series. 
The  type  is  : — 

I. 

Indo-European  a 
Greek  d 

Latin  a 

Kvvayos 


II  and  III. 


ayo),  a^o),  ijyayov 


IV. 

No  vowel. 


'6-yixos  (6-y-ixos), 
where  0  may  be 
prothetic;  cf.  San- 
skrit y-»«a». 


ambages,  coagulum     aypos. 
exa(g)men  ago,  agilis,  ager. 

dyos,  iTraKTOi  probably  belong  to  the  third  degree,  which,  however,  here 
cannot  dififer  from  the  second  (p.  235). 


bi-br}F-€ 
hr\F-iov 


ha-t(a,hi-hav-ix,ivos     hvt]  {hF-vi). 

Sd-ijrai,  haos,  8ai?. 

alio,  ab  po-situs. 


This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Osthoff  of  the  Latin  prefix  ^0-  {Z.  G-.  d.  P. 
25,  M.  U.  iv.  340). 


fj-riKOS,  jJirjKicrTOS 


T]Fui<i,  av(T(i>'i  (Aeol.) 
ecus  (Attic  meta- 
thesis) 

yiyr]6i,  yiyaOi 

(Pindar) 
sravisus 


fxaKpos,  ixaacrov, 

IxaKehvos. 
Maniboves,  cf.  macer. 


at^et,  aWofjicvos,       )  Idus  (day  of  the  full 


alOrjp,  aWprj 
aestus,  aestas 


avpiov. 
Aurora. 


yato),  yavpos. 
ffaudeo. 


/; 


moon). 


lOapos. 
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I.  II  and  III.                 IV. 

^r  f  Kaioj,  Kavcru), 

K-nrai  <      , 

'  (  KeK.avp.ai,  Kavp.a. 

clavis,  Kkdis  claudo. 

So  in  the  verbal  suffixes  -/xai,  -crai.,  -rai,  -arat,  -p.i,  -o-i,  -n, 

-evn. 


o-senes. 

The  type  ] 

is: — 

I.  . 

II  or  III.             IV. 

Indo-Europe 
Greek 

an  0 

0) 

0             No  vowel 

0 

Latin 

0 

0 

Voq 

oiranra, 

0770)777/ 

6\}/€TaL,  oacrecrOai. 

wi//-,  fio&TTLS,  Kwdoirris  o\j/is,  OTTTrip. 

h'COTTTI 

0777/,  OfXfJLa. 

o(T(re. 
oculus. 

\^od  (hate) 

odi,  exosus 

odium,  odiosus. 

y/od  (smell) 

oboibe,  6 
evcabris 

5  0)8^ 

o^et,  6bp.rj. 

olere,  olidus,  odor. 

\/or 

opoope 

opcro,  oppLcvos. 
wpope,  opvvrai. 

S>pTO. 

oritur,  ortus,  orig-o. 

s/vor 

6p(ap€Li' 

wpa 

opovTaL,  ovpos,  opdoi. 

•77/30)1 

fodi 

irpo,  TTp6p.os                   Tip-iv. 
pro  (lengthened   as 

a  monosyllable), 
odere,  fossus,  fossa. 

loquor,  locutus 

f  AacTKOj 
(for 

kttK- 
0-KO)), 

ekaKov, 
AeAa- 
\   KUta. 

oXcoAe 

j"  oAeirat,  ovXopievos, 
(  oAeKftr,  dAer7/p. 

^-series. 
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I.  II  or  III.  IV. 

6[X(6[X0K€  o/xoCjoiat,  oixvvixi,. 

aV(t)IXOTL. 

bikivr]  ulna  (?). 

Koots  with       We  may  now  go  on  to  consider  some  special  points  in  eon- 
long  vowel,  nexion  with  the  theory  of  Ablaut. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  heavy 
roots  (i.  e.  those  of  the  long*  vowel  series)  where  the  long  vowel 
remains  permanent  and  is  never  reduced.  This  fixity,  however, 
may  be  a  later  development  superseding  an  original  Ablaut. 
Such  roots  are,  for  instance,  \/ve  in  a-r]/xt  (given  above),  Sanskrit 
rati  (third  singular),  v'/;/^  in  Sanskrit  jom*/,  TrkriTo,  pUnus, 
etc.,  s/sne  in  vr\\ka,  nevi,  Gothic  nepla,  O.  H.  G.  ndjan.  Com- 
pare the  whole  group  of  words  connected  with  T€-Tpr]-Tai,, 
priTMp,  a-ixTj-Tos,  bL-Crt-iJ-^vos,  Ki-yji-ii^vai,  and  r^ii-,  semi-,  San- 
skrit sdfni ;  ixr\v,  mmsis,  Gothic  mena,  Sanskrit  mas,  in  none  of 
which  do  we  find  any  cognate  form  with  a  short  vowel,  or  at 
any  rate  a  short  vowel  that  is  certainly  the  representative 
of  a  primitive  short  vowel. 
Confu-  A  second  point  to  notice  is  that  owing  to  the  existence  of 

series.  ^^6  same  vowel  in  different  Ablaut-series,  the  series  tend 
eventually  to  get  confused  with  one  another.  Thus  the  fact 
that  the  vowel  that  amplifies  a  nasal  sonant  in  Greek  is  a 
tends  to  cause  many  words  that  really  belong  to  the  ^-series 
to  pass  to  the  ^-series.  Thus  xct^'SaJ^'^  is  a  nasalised  present 
from  a  root  ghend,  ghnd,  as  in  pre-hend-o,  but  it  has  passed 
entirely  into  the  ^-series  in  K^y^avha.  The  true  vowel  is  seen  in 
yj^icrop^ai  for  xefba-ofxaL.  So  7racr)(a),  eTtaOov,  irdOos,  etc.,  might 
make  us  suppose  we  were  dealing  with  an  a-root,  if  it  were 
not  for  TreTTovda,  -nivdos,  ireiaoiiai  {mvO-croixai). 

By  a  similar  confusion,  roots  of  the  (^'-series  have  passed  into 
the  (9-series.  For  instance  the  Gothic  setum  corresponds  to  an 
Indo-Eui'opean  se-sd-mem  (reduplicated),  which  regularly  be- 
came sedmem.  In  sedmem,  however,  the  stem  was  natm-ally 
taken  to  be  sed-,  and  accordingly,  though  the  root  sed  belongs 
to  the  e-series,  which  does  not  properly  show  e  in  any  degree, 
yet  a  long  ^  of  a  secondary  origin  comes  in  this  way  to  be 
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considered  as  an  original  Ablaut  of  the  c^-series.  It  is  by  the 
analogy  of  cases  like  this  that  we  get  forms  with  e  from  roots 
which  cog-nate  forms  show  to  belong  to  the  ^-series.  Thus  we 
have  ixrjb-os,  ix-qaToop,  O,  H.  G.  mdza,  German  3Idss  by  the 
side  of  fx^b-(x),  wodiis,  Gothic  fnita  :  ixep-ixrjp-a  by  /lep-ijmva : 
teg-ula  beside  tecjo  :  reg-xda  beside  rego,  etc.  E  also  appears 
in  the  (^-series  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  augment  with 
'^e  following  vowel.  Thus  Indo-European  e-ed-a  =  e(la,  San- 
skrit dda,  Latin  edi  (beside  edd),  (cf.  I.-E.  e-es-a,  Sanskrit  dsa, 
Greek  7]a),  and  long  e  thus  appearing  as  an  apparently  regular 
member  of  the  ^-series,  it  was  but  a  further  step  to  introduce 
into  this  series  0.  For  0  :  e  was  a  regular  Ablaut,  and  e  :  e 
had  come  to  be  thought  one :  the  two  together  naturally  pro- 
duced a  triple  Ablaut  0  :  e  :  e.  Hence  eS-coS-vj  (a  redupli- 
cated form)  from  the  root  ed. 

Once  more,  the  Ablauts  e  :  e  and  a  :  d  are  regular,  and 
these  by  a  natural  confusion  give  rise  to  an  Ablaut  e  :  a. 
Hence  perhaps  ceio,  cdligo,  siq)erciUum ;  sica  (said  to  be  for  ^seca, 
cf.  suspicio  beside  siispicio),  secare,  sdxum. 

Again,  0  appears  in  the  d-series  by  a  different  process.  The 
nom.  sing,  of  consonantal  stems,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was 
formed  by  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  accus.  stem,  without 
adding  s.  Thus  we  get  rjyepicav,  r](i>s  (Sanskrit  ace.  nsdsam), 
Tret^w  (stem  ends  in  -o?,  K.  Z.  xxvii.  371),  Sanski'it  gdiis,  vdk, 
jpdd.  Thus  we  should  originally  have  had  the  series : — 
Indo-European  nom.  pod,  ace.  _pddm,  gen.pedds,  or  pdds  (bdos). 
cf.  Dor.  TTw?  7ro8a  joedis,  TievAfra-hd-a. 

But  series  of  this  type  give  0  as  an  apparently  regular  member 
of  the  Ablaut  0  :  e,  \.  e.  the  (^-series.  Accordingly  on  this 
analogy  we  get  the  following  groups  : — 

kKka.-nr\v. 


K\(o\jr 

kXottt] 

KAeirrft) 

(rK<a\fr 

o-KOTreco 

o-KeVro/xat 

■napa^kdi^lr 

^ACTTCO. 

(poyp,  fur 

(popos 

(fi^pU). 

8w,  8co/xa 

bop-os 

ge'/xo). 

rpcuTrdo) 

TpOTTOS 

TpeTTCO. 

Tpco)(aco 

TpO-)(^6s 

rpe'xo). 
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arpu)^au>  (rTp6(f)OS  orpe^o). 

TiodXeofxaL  iriXoyLai. 

TTcoraojuat  TToreofxai  Trerojuat. 

I'to/xao)  vofxos  ve}jiu). 

Cf.  wo-s,  ?i/e-fior,  [xirpov,  and  pldrare  beside  plere. 
There  are  other  eases  of  abnormal  relations  between  vowels 
which  are  certainly  not  original,  but  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorily 
explained  (cf.  pp.  73-76). 
Thus  we  have  : — 

TTiAfajuat    :  -TreAaco. 

-n'lTvrip.i      :   Tteravvvixi. 

a-KibvrjiJLt    :   o-Kebdvvvixi. 

KLpVYjixi      :  Kepdvvvfxi. 

TTicrvpcs      :  Aeol.  Triaavpis. 

vvi  :  nox,  Sanskrit  nakfa,  Gothic  na/ifs. 

avwwixos  :  6vop.a,  nomen. 

ovv$  :  Sanskrit  nakhd. 

yvv(]  :   Boeotian  ^avd  (p.  134). 

XvKos         :  Sanskrit  rfka,  Gothic  v?(lfs  (p.  127). 

kvkXos       :  Sanskrit  cahrds,  Gothic  hweJila. 

livKr]  :  mola. 

There  are  also  instances  which  make  it  impossible  to  deny 
the  existence  of  Ablauts  a  :  0  and  a  :  e,  as  isolated  pheno- 
mena, but  we  can  in  these  cases  establish  no  general  law. 
Thus  we  have  : — 

ofipia  :  Kok-afipos,  aper  (Curt.  G.  E.  p.  373). 

Ko^dko^  :  Kava^,  cavilla. 

cro'o?,  (TOCO,  (TWOS    :   (Ta(oT€po9,  sanus. 

Xoyyd((o,  longus    :  Aayyo^w. 

jxovvos,  monile      :  p.dvvos. 

onTTVT]  (opes  ?)       :  acjievos,  cf.  ap-tus  :  op-timus. 

doceo  :  bibdo-KOi  (for  bt-baK-crKco). 

upupa  :  eiroxf/. 

But  tnoJp  is  by  popular  etymology  connected  with  ewonTrjs  (eVoi^  enonrTjs  twv 
avTov  KQKwv  Aesch.  Frag.  291),  and  upupa  wonld  be  by  assimilation  in  an 
onomatopoeic  name. 

orcus  :  arx. 
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focus 

jocus 

ad-ol-esco 

pollere,  u-pil-io 

ot8/xa 

oIktos 

OLS,  ovis 

loqui 

domare 

portio 


fax. 
jacio. 
alere. 
Pales, 
aemidus. 
aeger. 

avilla,  avena  (but  see  p.  187). 
KdoTKeLV,  iXaKOv. 
bajjLCLv. 
pars. 

In  some  cases  the  0  in  Latin  may  be  due  to  a  liquid  sonant, 
and  the  a  in  Greek  to  a  liquid  or  nasal  sonant. 

Cases  of  an  Ablaut  a  :  e  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ordinary  theorj^  are: — 

ardea  :  epco8to?. 

Possibly  both  represent  an  original  fdi,  the  e  in  Greek  being  prothetic. 
aries  :  ept0o?. 

f       :  Iv^yKCiv    (for    l-v^-vK-{ii\    implying    a 

nactus         \  ,  /      X 

I  strong  V  veK). 

margo  :  merges. 

man-cus  :  men-da. 

vas  {vM-)  :  a-F^d-kov. 

maneo  :  /lei'o). 

fastigium  :  festuca. 

hara  :  her-ctum,  cf.  co-hors. 

malus  :  /xe'Aas. 

ratis  :  re(t)mus5  eper/xo?. 

quattuor  :  reVcrapes. 

In  few,  however,  of  these  cases  can  the  connexion  be  considered 
certain.  Many  contain  a  liquid  or  nasal,  and  the  treatment 
of  long  sonants  in  Latin  is  too  doubtful  for  us  to  express  any 
certainty  as  to  the  relation  ;  rates  may  be  for  r9tes,  and  be 
related  to  the  long  -q  in  rptj^p?]?,  as  dafus  in  creditus  to  TL-di]-fxi. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


Accent. 


Import- 
ance of 
Accent, 


Meaning 
of  Accent. 


No  complete  and  consistent  theory  of  the  history  of  accent 
in  the  Indo-European  languages  has  as  yet  been  attained,  and 
indeed  it  is  only  recently  that  the  question  has  come  to  be  of 
scientific  importance.  A  few  years  ago  the  fact  that  Tro'Sa  was 
paroxytone  but  itobos  oxytone  was  one  to  be  remembered  for 
the  purposes-  of  exact  scholarship,  but  had  no  bearing  on  the 
theory  of  language  as  a  whole.  But  later  hypotheses  have 
connected  all  the  phenomena  of  Ablaut  and  inflexion  with 
those  of  accent ;  the  great  principle  known  as  Verner's  law  has 
illustrated  the  original  accentuation  of  the  North  European 
languages,  established  its  relation  to  that  of  South  Europe,  and 
shown  that  both  systems  are  to  be  traced  back  to  some  one 
system  prevailing  in  the  original  Indo-European  language.  It 
therefore  becomes  of  more  importance  to  ask  what  this  accent 
is  that  bears  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  system  of  accen- 
tuation in  Sanskrit,  for  instance,  is  so  different  from  that 
obtaining  in  Greek. 

By  the  term  accent  in  its  widest  sense  we  understand  (i)  the 
relative  stress  or  (2)  the  relative  jiifc/i  with  which  the  different 
parts  of  a  word  or  sentence  are  pronounced.  That  is,  the 
question  of  accent  is  concerned  with  the  laws  which  apply  to 
the  synthesis  of  combined  sounds.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, in  dealing  with  the  different  letters,  that  they  do  not 
actually  exist  as  individual  sounds,  but  only  in  the  combina- 
tions of  the  spoken  language.  The  division  of  the  elements 
of  speech  into  syllables,  words,  and  sentences  is  partly  logical, 
partly  due  to  considerations  of  convenience,  and  only  in  part 
phonetic.     As  a  collection  of  mere  sounds,  language  is  not 
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divided  into  words  or  sentences:  this  division  results  only 
from  attending"  to  the  meaning"  that  these  sounds  convey. 
But  the  division  into  syllables  is  more  entirely  a  phonetic  Exspira- 
question.  If  sentences  were  uttered  ^dth  the  same  force  "'"^ 
throughout,  the  question  of  a  division  into  syllables  would  not 
arise.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  different  elements  that 
compose  any  group  of  sounds  are  uttered  with  various  degrees 
of  force,  which  can  be  infinite  in  number.  It  is  this  that  we 
mean  by  the  exspiratory  accent,  which  depends  on  the  stress, 
the  degree  of  energy  or  strength  of  voice  with  which  a  sound 
is  pronounced. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  also  a  variation  in  the  tone  or  Chromatic 
pitch  with  which  difierent  syllables   are  pronounced.     This  ^°*^®°  ' 
variation  consists  in  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the  pitch  of  the 
voice,  and  constitutes  the  musical  or  chromatic  accent. 

No  Indo-European  language  employed  exclusively  either 
the  exspiratory  or  the  chromatic  accent,  but  one  or  other 
always  predominated.  In  the  classical  languages,  for  in- 
stance, the  main  principle  of  accentuation  was  musical,  and 
hence  the  name  rrpocrcobLa  given  to  accent.  In  the  languages 
of  North  Europe  the  principle  was,  as  in  our  own  language, 
exspiratory,  though  of  course  differences  of  pitch  were  also 
employed.  In  a  language  like  French  the  distinctions  of 
stress  are  less  marked  and  the  syllables  are  nearly  uniform. 

The  questions  whether  the  accent  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  Accent  in 
identical  in  nature,  how  far  the  accent  is  to  be  considered  j^H^^  ^^ 
purely  exspiratory,  how  far  chromatic,  and  how  we  are  to 
reconcile  accent  with  the  phenomena  of  quantity  and  rhythm, 
are  too  complex  and  too  much  disputed  for  us  to  enter  into 
them  at  any  length  here.  But  we  may  remark  that,  if  the 
accent  were  purely  chromatic,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
tendency  should  have  arisen  to  draw  back  the  accent  from 
the  end  of  the  word,  or  how  it  should  have  come  to  stand  in 
such  close  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  Ablaut. 

The  importance  of  a  consideration  of  accent  in  the  com-  Grimm's 
parison  of  the  Indo-European  languages  can  best  be   ill  us-  ^'''^' 
trated  by  the  principle  known  as  Verner's  law.     The  law  of 
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grimm's  law. 


[CH. 


The 

German 

languages. 


th,f. 
t,    p. 


East  and 
West  Ger- 
man. 


the  permutation  of  consonants  between  the  languages  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Europe  was  formulated  by  Jacob 
Grimm,  and  established  a  fixed  relation  between  the  con- 
sonantal sounds  of  German  and  the  classical  languages  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  which  here  represent  the  original 
Indo-Eiiropean  language.  Where  Greek  and  Latin  show 
Aspirates,  German  shows  Mediae  ;  where  Greek  and  Latin 
show  Mediae,  German  shows  Tenues  ;  where  Greek  and 
Latin  show  Tenues,  German  shows  Spirants  or  Fricative 
sounds. 

The  results  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : — 

I.-E.  Tenues  k,  t,  p  =  Germ.  Spirants  h, 
I.-E.  Mediae  g,  d,  h  =  Germ.  Tenues  k, 
I.-E.  Aspirates  (/k,  dh^hh  =  Germ.  Mediae    g, 

By  the  word '  German,'  we  understand  the  original  German 
language.  The  German  or  Teutonic  languages,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  34),  fall  into  three  groups — the  Gothic,  the 
Scandinavian,  and  the  West  German.  The  first  two  may,  for 
philological  purposes,  be  classed  together  as  East  German. 
Of  these  Gothic  is  phonetically  the  type  of  the  original 
German  language.  It  was  divided  into  the  languages  of  the 
East  Goths  or  Ostrogoths,  and  the  West  Goths  or  Visigoths. 
Of  the  language  of  the  Ostrogoths  there  are  no  remains. 
The  language  of  the  Visigoths  is  known  through  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Bible  of  Ulphilas  (a.  d.  311)  ;  it  still  survived  to 
some  extent  as  a  spoken  language  in  the  Crimea  till  the 
1 6th  century. 

The  oldest  remains  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  (p.  34) 
date  from  the  12th  century.  These  languages  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Gothic. 

The  history  of  the  West  Germans  is  complete  confusion 
until  the  conquest  of  Britain  in  the  6th  century.  Eleven 
main  tribes  are  to  be  distinguished — Lombards,  Burgundians, 
Bavarians,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Hessians,  Thuringians,  Angles, 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Frisians. 

In  the  first  instance.  West  is  distinguished  from  East 
German  by  the  inflexion  of  the  verb.     The  East  Germans 
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formed  the  2nd  sing-,  pret.  of  strong-  verbs  in  -t  [namt,  gaft), 
the  West  Germans  in  -i  {ndmi,  gdbi),  but  from  the  beg-inning- 
of  the  literary  period  other  distinctions  beg-in  to  appear.  The 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Frisians  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury is,  for  political  reasons,  distinct.  The  remaining-  lan- 
guages have  three  periods,  distinguished  as  Old,  Middle,  and 
New. 

The  Old  High  German  period  extends  to  iioo  a.  u.,  with  High  and 

a  literature  of  glosses,  glossaries,    ecclesiastical   translations,  ^^^  ^^^' 
^  '    "  '  '  man. 

hymns,  and  some  popular  poetry  among  the  Franks  of  the 
upper  Rhine,  the  Alemanni,  and  Bavarians.  The  Lombards, 
Burgundians,  and  West  Franks  became  completely  Roman- 
ised, and  their  languages  disappear. 

In  the  German  district  proper  during  this  period  we  find 
in  operation,  though  only  partially  and  unequally  a  Lautver- 
schiehmg  or  mutation  of  consonants.  It  took  place  most 
completely  and  earliest  in  the  South  (High  German),  less  and 
less  towards  the  North  (Low  German).  The  Low  German 
dialects  are  the  least  changed,  and  most  nearly  represent  the 
original  German  language. 

Thus,  disregarding  dialectic  difierences — 

t  initial  becomes  in  H.  G.  the  fricative  z  {■=  tz)\  e.g. 
Low  G.  teihn  =  H.  G.  zeAu.  Medial  and  final  t  becomes  a 
spii-ant  which  is  written  z  but  pronounced  sharp  s  (Germ.  sz). 
This  change  took  place  about  600  a.  d. 

k  medial  and  final  becomes  in  H.  G.  the  spirant  ck  ;  e.  g. 
Low  G.  sj)reken=}l.  G.  sprechen. 

p  medial  or  final  becomes  f  in  all  H.  G. ;  e.  g.  Low  G. 
schap,  H.  G.  scJiaf. 

h  andy  remain  unaltered. 

M  gradually  passed  to  d  in  H.  G. ;  e.g.  Ir other  became 
hruder. 

d  became  H.  G.  t.  In  the  intermediate  districts  k  and  y, 
p  and  b  are  not  distinguished. 

Middle  High  German  embraces  the  period  from  iioo  a.  d. 
to  the  T4th  century ;  New  High  German  the  period  since 
that  time. 
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Exceptions 
to  Grimm's 
law. 


(r 


Grass- 
mann's 
law. 


Verner's 
law. 


Having-  defined  the  term  '  German  '  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
exceptions  to  Grimm's  law,  which  are  threefold.  We  have 
first  special  combinations  of  consonants.  Indo-European  sk,  si, 
$p  are  '  protected '  by  the  hard  spirant  s,  which  remains  un- 
chang-ed ;  the  following-  hard  mutes  do  not,  as  by  Grimm's 
law,  become  the  corresponding  aspirated  mutes,  but  remain 
unaltered.  Again,  in  the  special  case  of  the  Indo-European 
combinations  ki,  pf,  the  k  and  p  by  Grimm's  law  become  /i  and 
f  respectively,  but  the  following-  hard  dental  is  unchanged 
{K.  Z.  xi.  i6i  ;  Paul  und  Braune  Beitrdge,  5.  538). 

Another  class  of  exceptions  fall  under  the  head  of  Grass- 
mann's  law  [K.  Z.xii.  81) :  by  which,  in  the  apparently  anom- 
alous cases  like  Sk.  duhitar  (  =  Goth.  clMiktar),  Sk.  handh  (  = 
Goth.  Mfulan),  it  is  shown  that  the  Indo-European  stem  began 
and  ended  with  an  aspirate,  but  that  in  the  derived  languages 
the  double  aspirate  in  the  same  syllable  was  not  tolerated,  and 
accordingly  I.-E.  hhendh-  became  Sk.  handh-,  Gk.  ix^vQ-  (for 
^^vQ-  in  TTevOepos,  irda-iia),  Lat.  of-fend-ix,  and  Goth,  hind-en, 
quite  regularly. 

A  third  class  of  exceptions  comes  under  the  law  enunciated 
by  Verner  {K.  Z.  xxiii.  98  sqq.),  which  explains  those  cases  in 
which  sonant  mutes  g,  d,  h  in  the  German  languages  cor- 
respond, not  to  the  aspirated,  but  to  the  hard  mutes  k,  t,  p  in 
the  Indian  and  Indo-European  languages.  We  have,  for 
instance,  Germ,  tegu-  =  I.-E.  dekem,  Germ,  modar  =  I.-E. 
mdtar,  Goth,  hairand  =Sk.  hharanti. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  these  excep- 
tions, that  it  may  be  clear  that  they  are  neither  few  nor 
unimportant. 


A.    German  g  =  I.-E.  k. 

German.  Sanskrit.  Greek 

saga  (saw) 
sagjan  (say)  \ 


Latin. 

seco. 


A.-S.  secgan  j 

]?egna-(thane) 
A.-S.  J^egn 


k,i3o   hviTte  insece. 


T€Kl'OV. 
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Goth 
A.-S. 

B. 

A.-S. 

Goth. 


A.-S. 
A.-S. 
A.-S. 


German. 

hals-ao-can 
(curve  of  neck) 

ang-an       (arrow- 
head) 

Germ,  d  =  I.-E.  f 

J^ridja      | 

J^ridda     J 

fadi-  (in  com-  x 
pounds  like  / 
brii]?-fadi,  i 

bridegroom)      ^ 

ffcdvor    ) 

feover    J 

and-  (opposite) 
andswerian 
andja  (end) 
ende 
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Sanskrit.  Greek. 


^57 


ayK(i)V 


Latin. 


ancus. 


tertius. 


pail 

catvdras 

anti 

a7ita,  antya 


Teaaapes        quatuor. 
avTL  ante, 

antiae. 


C.    Germ,  i  =  I.-E. /J. 

Germ,  sehan^  A.-S.  seofon  (seven)  =  Sk.  saptan,  k-nra, 
sdptem. 

But  we  have  also  cases  of  variation  in  consonantal  change  Variation 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  root.  inthesame 

root. 

(i)  I.-E.  /^-rirGerm.  h  and  <7. 

Goih.  taiJnm  (A.-S.  tyti)  =  beKa,  decern;  but  from  the  same 
root  comes  a  noun  fe^u,  Goth,  l/ffif,  O.H.G.  -ziff,  A.-S.  -(iff, 
Eng.  -fj/  (in  twen-iij). 

So  Germ,  hauha,  A.-S.  heuh  (high),  N.H.G.  hoch. 

hauga  (heap)  (N.H.G.  hiig-el). 

Germ,  teuhan,  Goth,  tiuhan  =  duco  (N.H.G.  ziehen). 

tuga,  O.H.G.  A.-S.  heretoga,  N.H.G.  Herzog. 
Germ,  fanhan,    subst.  fanga         N.H.G.  fang, 
slahan  |  slaga  schlag. 

A.-S.  slean    j  A.-S.  slaga. 

s 
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German. 

O.H.G.  swehur 
A.-S.      sveor 
O.H.G.  swig-ar 
A.-S.      sveffer 


Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


>      =     Sk.  cvdqitra 


(KVpOS 


Latin. 


socer. 


(Kvpa 


socrus. 


V      =     Sk.  ^vacru 

(ii)  I.-E  ^  =  Gerin./  and  d. 

fra]?jan  (understand)     subst.  froda     A.-S.  frod. 

so]7a  (satisfying)     sada     cf.  satur,  sat,  satis. 

leijmn  (go)     A.-S.  li-S  (limb)     A.-S.  Isedan,  lad. 
(iii)  p  and  b  have  coalesced  in  most  German  languages,  and 
we  therefore  do  not  find  the  same  variation  in  the  case  of  the 

labials. 
Variation-  Particularly  is  the  same  variation  noticeable  in  conjugation  : 
inconjuga-  ^^^  German  surd  fricatives  and  sonant  mutes  which  answer  to 
Indo-European  surd  mutes  so  divide  themselves  in  conjugation 
that  all  present  forms  (infin.,  pres.  indie,  conj.,  imper.,  part.) 
and  the  singular  of  pret.  indie,  show  surd  fricatives,  all  other 
forms  sonant  mutes. 

A.    l.-E.  &=GeTm.  k{^v),ff. 

In  the  following  list  Anglo-Saxon  forms  are  given  to  illus- 
trate old  German. 


tion. 


N.  H.  G.  Pres.  inf.  A.S.  i  sing.  pret. 

scliUgen,  sledn  (strike)        sloh 

lean  (abuse)  loh 

hlehhan  (laugh)  hloh 


selen  seon  (see) 

lefelden  I  f.^lan  (hide) 

(commend)  ) 

gecleilen  K^^^^ 

(grow)  ) 

leihen  (lend)  lihan 

Ziehen  (drag)  teon 

jiiehen  (fly)  Aeon 

B.    I.-E.  i,  =  Germ.  \,  d. 
Engl,  quoth       cweiSan 
werden{hQ-      K.^or^an 

come)  } 


seah 
fealh 

]7ah 

lah 

tedh 

fleah 

cwse^ 
veal's 


1  plur.  pret. 
slogon 
logon, 
hlogon. 
ssegon. 

fulgon. 

]?igon 

[ligon]. 

tugon 

flugon 


Past  pt. 

slagen. 


cwse^on 
vurdon 


jjegen. 

togen. 
flogen. 

cweden. 
vorden. 
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N.H.G.        Pres.inf.A.S 
ftchneiden  (cut)    sniSan 
schreiten 


VERNER  S  LAW. 

2 

.  S.             I  sing.  pret. 

I  plur.  pret. 

Past  pt. 

sna-S 

snidon 

sniden. 

scra^ 

scridon. 

(walk)  ■  ^^"'*''" 

seiden(sQQi\ie,  )      ^x  ^v  1  i 

\         'I  seot>an  sea's  sudon        soden. 

cook)  j 

It  is  clear  that  these  variations,  which  run  throug-h  the 
Old  Northern,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Frisian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old 
High  German  languages  cannot  have  originated  independently 
in  each.  The  sphere  is  too  limited  and  definite,  and  the 
acoustic  difference  too  small,  for  analogy  to  come  in.  So  that 
where  we  find  them  in  one  language  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing them,  even  though  not  actuallj^  found,  for  the  other 
members  of  the  group.  It  is  true  that  the  variation  is  \\r\.- 
known  to  Gothic,  which  has  the  surd  fricatives  throughout  ; 
but  Gothic  in  other  respects  has  a  tendency  to  vmiformity  un- 
known to  the  other  Germanic  languages. 

The  difference  then  must  go  back  to  a  period  before  the 
separate  existence  of  the  several  German  languages  ;  and  the 
explanation  of  the  variation  in  conjugation  must  also  be 
the  explanation  of  that  in  individual  word-forms,  i.  e. 

tehan  beside  tegu  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
slahana  (infin.)  beside  slagana  (past  pt.). 

hrojjar  beside  mSdar  in  the  same  way  as  kvepana  beside 
kvedana. 

Now  the  Indo-European  system  of  verb  inflexion  depends 

upon : — 

(i)  Difference  of  termination. 

(ii)  Difference  of  root-vowel. 

(iii)  Presence  or  absence  of  augment  and  reduplication, 
(iv)  Difference  of  accent. 
Now  take  the  following  groups  of  primitive  German  forms  : — 
kvef'ana  kva]?  kvadum        kvedana. 

slahana  sloh  slogum         slagana. 

li]>ana  lai]>  lidum  lidana. 

Here  the  terminations  of  kvedana  and  kvedana  are  the  same,  but 
the  consonants  different ;  therefore  the  variation  in  the  con- 
sonants cannot  depend  on  (i). 

s  2 
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Slaliana  has  a  short,  sloh  a  long*  vowel ;  hut  the  con- 
sonant is  the  same  ;  therefore  the  variations  cannot  depend 
on  (ii). 

They  cannot  depend  on  (iii),  as  this  will  not  account  for 
change  in  non-verbal  forms ;  and  we  should  have  expected 
the  same  form  throughout  the  preterite,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

Therefore,  by  the  method  of  exhaustion,  it  must  depend 
on  (iv). 
Verner's  But  this  can  also  be  proved  inductively — the  law  that  results 
being  this :  Where  in  Sanskrit  fJie  accent  is  on  the  root 
syllable^  we  have  in  German  snrd fricatives  at  the  end  of  roots ; 
where  the  accent  falls  on  the  termination,  we  have  sonant 
mutes. 

We  may  illustrate  the  laws  in  the  system  of  verbal  inflexion 
as  follows  : —  , 

A.  Where  the  root  is  accented  in  Sanskrit ;  in  German 
we  have  surd  fricatives  in  the  corresponding  conjugation. 


law. 


Sanskrit 

pres.  indie.          = 

German 

pres,  indie. 

hheddmi 

li)?a. 

hhedasi 

lijns. 

Lhedafi,  etc. 

lij^i];. 

» 

SJ 

pres.  potential     = 
Ihedeyam^  etc. 

)> 

>> 

pres.  conj. 
lij>au,  etc. 

5> 

;> 

pres.  imp.             = 
hheda,  etc. 

5J 

!) 

pres.  imp. 
11]?,  etc. 

55 

>5 

pres.  part.  act.    = 
hhedant— 

)) 

J5 

pres.  part.  act. 
lijjand — 

J) 

5) 

verb,  subst.         = 
Ihedana 

» 

5' 

infin. 
li]?an. 

.•J 

5> 

perf.  ind.  sing.  = 

hibheda 
bibheditha,  etc. 

J> 

» 

pret.  ind.  sing, 
lai]?. 
laist. 

B.  Where  the  termination  is  accented  in  Sanskrit,  in  German 
We  have  sonant  mutes  : — 

Sanskrit  perf.  ind.  plur.   =      German  pret.  ind.  plur. 
bibhidimd  lidum. 
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lihliidd  lidvij?. 

libkidus  lidun. 

Sanskrit  perf.  potent.       =  German  pret.  conj. 

bibhidr/dm,  etc.  lidjau,  etc. 

„     „     perf.  part.  pass. 

bh  innd  ( =  bhidnd)  lidana. 

The  same  principle  underlies  the  relation  of  s  and  z  (r)  in 
the  German  languages.  For  an  Indo-European  s-  is  repre- 
sented sometimes  by  s,  sometimes  in  Gothic  by  a  z,  which  in 
other  German  languages  is  r.  The  conditions  determining 
the  appearance  of  the  sonant  z  (r),  instead  of  the  surd  s,  are  the 
same  as  those  which  determine  the  appearance  of  ^,  f/ instead  of 
/t,  ]>.  E.g.  A.-S.  edre  answers  to  aurk  for  *ausis,  but  ndse  to 
nasus,  mus  to  Sk.  mus. 

Also  in  conjugation,  we  find  A.-S.  ceosan,  ceds,  curon,  coren, 
where  s  and  r  alternate  on  the  same  principle  as  h  and(/,/j  and 
d  above. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  division  of  syllables  all 
consonants  go  with  the  preceding  vowel,  e.g.fad-ar,Jinp-au. 
We  may  illustrate  this  division  by  comparing  the  English 
pronunciation  of  mag-nan-im-it-y  with  the  French  ma-gua- 
ni-mi-te. 

Further  illustration  of  the  operation  of  Verner's  law  is 
reserved  for  a  foot-note^. 

^  (a)  Individual  cases  are — 

Sk.  mdtdr  Germ,  modar. 

pitur  fadar. 

snusd  (cf.  vvos,  nurus)  A.-S.    sndru. 

^aid  {k-Karo-v)  Germ.  hund. 

catvdras  fedvox. 

saltan  {iina)  seban. 

Further — 

Sk.  Jcetu  (appearance)  Germ,  haidu       A.-S.  had   (-hood). 

dntara  an])ara  <5^er  (other). 

antdr  inter  undar  under  (under). 

dti  vfi<j<ja,  an-a-ti-       anadi  ened. 

(i)  In  Sanskrit  causatives  the  accent  fell  on  the  suflSx :  the  same  was  the 
case  in  the  German  causatives,  e.  g. : — 

hlogjan  (to  make  to  laugh)  from  hlahjan. 
hangjan  (to  hang,  trans.)      from  hanhan  (intrans.) 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  account  depends  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Sanskrit  in  the  majority  of  cases 
represents  the  original  Indo-European  accent ;  but  this  hypo- 

fra-vardjan  (to  destroy)        from  fravair])an. 
sandjan  (to  send)  from  sin})an  (to  go), 

nazjan  (to  save)  from  nesan  (Gei-m.  genesen). 

laizjan  (to  teach)  from  lisan  (to  know),  cf.  de-lirare. 

And  generally  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  German  causative  with  h,  ]i,  s 
as  final  vowel  of  the  root. 

(c)  Strong  verbs  in  German  correspond  to  the  first  and  fourth  Indian  classes, 
which  accent  the  root  syllable.  Accordingly  the  Indian  termination  -t  corre- 
sponds to  a  German  d,  e.  g. : — 

German  3  sing.  pres.  ind.  berid  =       Sanskrit  bhdrati. 

2  plur.  pres.  ind.  berid  =  hhdratha. 

2  plur.  pres.  conj.  beraid  =  ihdreta. 

3  plur.  pres.  ind.  berand  =  bhdranti. 
{d)  The  Sanskrit  ending  -td  of  the  participle  corresponds  to  a  German 

-da,  e.  g. : — 

Sanskrit  damitd  Gothic  tamida  English  tamed. 

sdditcl.  satida  sated. 

matd  munda. 

jdtd  kunda  German  kind. 

grvAd  A.-S.  hMd  English  loud. 

Compare  the  participial  forms  kaldd  (cold),  root  s^el-,  aldd  (old,  cf.  alius), 
dauda  (dead). 

(e)  Words  formed  with  the  suffix  ti  are  sometimes  oxytone,  sometimes 
barytone  in  Sanski-it.     We  find  a  corresponding  variation  of  the  dental  in 
German. 
Thus  :— 

ga-qum-)?!  Sanskrit  gd-ti. 

ga-baur-]}i  M/hher  cf.  bir-th. 

But  sa-di  V'se  cf.  seed, 

ga-mun-di  Sanskrit  mati  cf.  mind. 

Spddi  Sanskrit  sphdti  cf.  speed. 

skor-di  cf.  Greek  Kap-ais. 

An  extension  of  Verner's  law  has  been  made  by  Bugge  (Paul  und  Braune, 
Beitrdge,  xii.  399),  who  maintains  that,  even  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
original  k,  t,  p  are  sometimes  represented  by  German  g,  d,  b,  instead  of  by  the 
regular  h,  p,  f.  Where  the  main  accent  originally  rested  on  the  first  or  second 
syllable  we  have  in  German  h,  p,  f,  but  where  the  main  accent  originally 
rested  on  the  third  syllable,  or  even  later,  we  find  in  German  g,  d,  h.  In  such 
words  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced  with  weaker  stress. 

Anglo-Saxon  distaef  (distaff)  is  to  be  referred  to  original  dehsistabds  for 
peksistabds,  where  pehs-  answers  to  Latin  tex-ere. 

Gothic   gamains  =  'La,i\n.   communis,  and  both   are  to  be  referred   to  an 
original  kommoinis :  in  similar  instances  German  ga-  answers  to  Latin  com-. 
Gothic  gabri  (wealth)  is  not  to  be  referred  to  giban,  but  answers  to  the 
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thesis  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  given  above  and  will  receive 
further  justification  in  the  followin"-  pag-es. 

Phonetically  we  may  explain  Verner's  law  by  observing- 
that  the  exspiratory  accent  and  the  surd  consonant  alike  re- 
quire a  strong  stream  of  breath.  Where  therefore  the  exspi- 
ratory accent  existed,  there  was  sufficient  volume  of  breath  to 
maintain  the  surd  consonant,  but  where  the  exspiratory 
accent  was  wanting,  the  surd  consonant  became  the  cor- 
responding voiced  consonant,  which  requires  less  emphatic 
utterance. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  almost  exclusively  of  the  accent  SyUabic 
w^hich  falls  upon  a  particular  syllable  of  the  word,  and  which 
we  may  therefore  call  the  '  Syllabic  accent.'  And  it  is  no 
doubt  in  this  sense  that  we  most  frequently  use  the  term, 
when  we  speak  e.g.  of  the  accent  of  avrip,  homo,  mankind. 
But  besides  this  there  is  the  '  sentence-accent '  which  falls  on  Sentence 
some  particular  word  in  a  sentence,  so  that  this  word  is  to  the 
surrounding  words  what  in  the  case  of  syllabic  accent  the 
accented  syllable  is  to  the  surrounding  syllables.  Fiirther,  in 
both  these  cases  we  are  using  the  word  accent  in  an  absolute 
sense  ;  we  are  speaking  as  though  there  were  but  one  accent 
in  every  word  or  sentence.  But  we  may  also  use  the  word  to  Smptton 
express  the  relative  stress  laid  on  diiferent  syllables  of  the  j^ebenton. 
same  word  or  on  different  words  of  the  same  sentence.  In 
the  words  '  manijmldris,'  '  contemplation,'  e.g.  the  mam  accent 
or  ' hauptton'  as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  on  the  penultimate 
syllables ;  but  the  first  syllable  in  both  cases  has  an  accent 
which  is  relatively  strong  as  compared  with  that  on  the  next, 
though  relatively  weak  in  comparison  with  that  on  the  penult. 
This  latter  may  be  called  the  secondary  accent,  or  in  German  the 
'  nehenton'  Both  these  accents,  the  haiqMon  and  the  nebenton, 
must  be  taken  account  of  in  any  general  theory  of  the 
subject. 

Latin  copia,  i.  e.  ga-ahi  =  co-opi-».  Kegularly  Latin  co{m)-  should  be  repre- 
sented by  German  hajn)-,  as  in  Gothic  hansa  (crowd),  whence  are  named 
the  Hatiite-iowTis. 

Anglo-Saxon  geac  (mod.  English  gowh)  is  related  to  kukkv^,  and  points  back 
to  an  original  German  konkagds. 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  the  hanptton  or  main  accent  is  an 
important  part  of  the  word  or  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 
According  as  the  syllabic  accent  rests  on  one  or  another  sylla- 
ble, the  meaning-  of  the  word  is  ehang-ed.  In  Eng-lish  'con- 
vert' means  one  thing-,  'convert^  another,  and  the  same  principle 
runs  through  all  Indo-European  languages  (cf.  rpoxos,  rpoxos, 
Sanskrit  i/ucms,  hhards).  The  position  of  the  syllabic  accent 
also  determines  whether  the  word  is  intelligible  or  not; 
assist,  e.  g.  is  meaningless,  assist  intelligible,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  same  would  have  been  true  in  Greek,  e.  o-.  of 
avhpos  instead  of  avhpos  ^.  But  precisely  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  sentence-accent.  '  Give  me  that  book '  has  a  totally 
different  meaning  according  to  the  place  of  the  sentence- 
accent,  while  '  it  is  raining '  with  the  accent  on  the  first  word 
is  unintelligible  ^. 

The  part  played  by  sentence-accent  in  Greek  is  highly 
important.  The  most  common  case  is  the  alteration  of  the 
acute  accent  on  an  oxytone  word  to  a  grave  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.  What  the  exact  meaning  of  this  alteration  may 
be  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  it  clearly  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
word  in  itself,  but  with  its  position  as  member  of  a  group. 
Another  case  is  the  difference  of  accentuation  in  enclitics  and 
interrogatives  (e.g.  tCs  but  rts),  the  word  in  both  cases  being 
precisely  the  same,  but  the  function  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence  differing.  But  above  all  we  may  notice  the  influence 
of  sentence-accent  in  the  three  groups  of  phenomena  known 
as  Enclisis,  Proclisis,  and  Anastrophe. 

Of  Enclisis  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on,  at  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  difference  of  Zevs  rjixlv  and  Zcvs 
rjixiv,   Zevs    Ijtl   and    Zevs  eori,  where  it    is  clear  that  the 

*  For  a  possible  instance  in  Greek  of  the  difference  in  accent  causing  a 
difference  in  meaning,  we  may  compare  the  story  of  the  line  in  Eur.  Or.  279 
U  Kvudroju  yd.p  avOis  av  yaX^v  6pS>,  where  the  actor  Hegelochus  pronounced 
yaXrjv.     (Ar.  Ran.  304.) 

^  With  regard  to  the  syllalaic-accent  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  capable 
of  varying  its  position  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  syllable— that  it 
comes,  e.g.  much  nearer  to  a  following  media  than  to  a  following  tenuis; 
contrast  seat  and  seed,  meat  and  meed,  leak  and  league. 
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varying  accentuation  is  due  not  to  anything'  in  the  words 
themselves  but  solely  to  the  part  they  play  iu  the  sentence. 
So  again  with  Proclisis^,  Oebs  cos  and  o)?  deos  differ  purely  in  Proclisis. 
the  position  of  the  words  employed.  The  Anastrophe  of -^i^a- 
prepositions  is  a  disputed  point,  and  this  again  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  on.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
influence  of  sentence-accent  in  irepl  crocpias  beside  cro<pLas 
Tre'pt. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  any  investigation  of 
the  question  of  accent  w^e  must  take  account  not  merely  of 
syllabic  but  also  of  sentence-accent.  We  can  now  go  on  to 
consider  in  detail  the  phenomena  of  accent  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Greek  language.  It  is  clear  that  to 
arrive  at  any  scientific  result,  we  must  be  guided  in  this 
department  by  the  same  principles  as  elsewhere.  We  must 
go  upon  the  supposition  that  the  system  we  find  in  Greek  or 
any  other  Indo-Eui-opean  language  is  developed  from  the 
system  that  prevailed  in  the  original  language,  a  suppoiition 
which  is  proved  by  Vemer's  law ;  that  the  development  is  m 
accordance  with  strict  phonetic  law,  and  that  any  apparent 
irregularity  must  be  explained,  at  least  for  the  present,  by 
the  action  of  analogy. 

Now  the  system  of  accentuation  presented  to  us  by  Greek  is  The  law  of 
dominated  by  the  law  of  three  syllables.  By  this  law  the  syllables. 
acute  accent  or  haupiton  may  not  recede  farther  from  the  end 
of  a  word  than  the  antepenultimate,  or,  in  cases  where 
the  last  syllable  is  long,  than  the  penultimate  syllable.  In 
technical  language,  the  recessive  accent  is  limited  to  three 
syllables  or  three  morae,  a  mora  being  the  quantity  of  a  short 
vowel,  and  a  long  vowel  being  equivalent  to  two  morae.  To 
this  law,  which  is  otherwise  universal,  there  are  two  cases  of 
apparent  exception. 

( I )  In  the  ease  of  words  with   a  trochaic  ending  the  acute 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  proclisis  is  unknown  to  the  ancient  grammarians, 
who  always  accented  what  we  now  call  proclitics.  The  name  was  adopted  by 
Hermann  to  describe  the  practice  of  the  MSS.,  but  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of 
the  grammarians.     From  him  it  has  passed  into  modern  grammars. 
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accent  may  fall  on  the  fourth  mora  from  the  end,  e.  g*.  a^coo-ros, 
i]T:eipos.  Of  this  exception  no  explanation  can  be  given,  but 
there  may  be  noticed  a  certain  fluctuation  in  this  class  of 
words,  the  earlier  accent,  according  to  the  grammarians,  con- 
forming to  the  law  of  three  syllables  : — 
We  find,  e.g.: — 

TpoTToiov  (Old  Attic)  beside  Tponaiov  (New  Attic). 


dxpetos  (Homeric) 

axpeto?  (Attic). 

yeAotos 

yeAotos  (New  Attic) 

aypdiKOS 

aypoiKos  (Attic). 

6p.olos  (Homeric) 

o/xotos  (Attic). 

€priixos 

eprjju,os. 

krolpios 

eVotjiiios'. 

Similar  cases  are  : — 

pioxOrjpos 

ix6x0r]pos. 

TTOvripos 

TTOvrjpos. 

ayvLo, 

ayvia. 

opyvid 

opyvia. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  testimony  of  grammarians  is  con- 
tradictory, in  some  the  difference  of  accent  is  connected  with 
a  difierence  of  meaning,  e.  g.  aypoiKos  is  variously  accented 
according  as  it  means  6  iv  rcS  ayp(^  oIk&v  or  6  afxaOrjs, 
though  again  authorities  differ  as  to  which  accent  is  appro- 
priate to  each  meaning.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
a  fluctuation  in  this  class  of  words  with  a  trochaic  ending, 
though  such  a  fluctuation  is  not  confined  to  words  of  this 
rhythm. 

(a)  In  words  like  ktittov  the  violation  of  the  law  of  three 
morae  is  only  apparent,  as  in  this  case  the  accent  falls  on  the 
second  mora  of  the  first  syllable  [Kii'nov). 
The  accent  The  law  of  three  syllables,  or  more  strictly  of  three  morae, 
\^l^'  is  then  virtually  universal  in  the  Greek  language.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  Sanskrit.  The  system  of  accentuation  that  pre- 
vails in  Sanskrit  may  be  proved  to  rejjresent  very  closely  the 
system  of  the  original  language,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  exceptions  to  Grimm's  law  which  are  connected  by 
Verner's  law  with  the  phenomena  of  accent  give  indications 
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of  the  existence  of  an  accentuation-system  in  the  Germanic 
lang-uages  difrering"  very  much  from  that  now  dominant,  but 
corresponding-  closely  to  the  Sanskrit  system.  Now  in  San- 
skrit the  accent  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  restrict  it  in  Greek  and  indeed  in  Latin.  The  accent 
in  Sanskrit  is  ^free^  that  is,  it  may  fall  upon  any  syllable  in  a 
word ;  and  its  actual  position  is  determined  not  by  the 
quantity  of  the  final  syllable  (as  in  Greek),  nor  by  that  of  the 
penultimate  syllable  (as  in  Latin),  but  solely  by  the  inflexion 
of  the  word  and  its  function  in  the  sentence.  No  more 
striking  instance  of  the  difterence  of  the  two  systems  can  be 
given  than  by  the  case  of  the  finite  verb,  which  in  Sanskrit 
is  unaccented,  except  when  it  appears  in  dependent  clauses  or 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Supposing  the  systems  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  to  be  both  Wacker-*^ 
derived  from  some  one  primitive  Indo-European  system,  the  f^^^  ^  ■ 
question  naturally  arises  how  we  are  to  reconcile  facts  ap- 
parently so  conflicting.  To  this  question  an  answer  that  is  at 
any  rate  partially  satisfactory  has  been  given  by  Wackernagel 
{K.  Z.  xxiv.  457  sqq.).  His  view,  as  amplified  and  extended  by 
Bloomfield  in  the  American  Journal  of  FJiiloIogy  (iv.  21  sqq.) 
and  by  Wheeler  {Ber  griechische  Nominalaccent,  Strassburg, 
1885)  ^dll  be  given  in  the  following  pages. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  in  Greek  a  certain  number  of 
words  which  exhibit  the  '  free,'  or  as  we  may  call  it  the 
'historic'  accent,  an  accent  resting  on  different  syllables  of 
the  words  according  to  laws  which  now  escape  our  observa- 
tion. The  accent  of  -nevre,  6ktJ>,  ttovs,  77080s  is  clearly  identical 
with  that  of  Sanskrit  pdhca,  astd,  pad,  padds,  and  whatever 
is  the  explanation  of  the  one  must  also  be  the  explanation 
of  the  other.  But  the  accent  of  ijiovkevor,  e^ouAevere  ex- 
hibits a  new  principle  which  has  nothing  analogous  in  San- 
skrit and  must  be  explained  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  law, 
that  of  the  three  morae.  The  discovery  of  Wackernagel  was 
the  connexion  of  the  accentuation  of  such  words  with  the 
accentuation  in  cases  of  enclisis.  The  accent  limited  by  the 
law  of  three  syllables  may  be  called  the  recessive  accent. 
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Certain  words  in  Greek  under  certain  circumstances  take 
no  accent  of  their  own,  but  '  throw  the  accent  back,'  as  the 
expression  is,  upon  the  preceding-  w^ord.  But  the  accent  in 
enclisis  is  limited  in  Greek,  as  in  the  case  of  single  words,  to 
three  sjdlables  and  three  morae :  that  is  to  say,  the  enclitic 
word  is  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  preceding  word 
(as  indeed  it  is  written  in  Latin  in  the  case  of  -7ie,  -que,  -ve) 
and  the  whole  word-group  is  then  accented  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  three  syllables.  Thus  the  accent  of  Zevs  /xot 
is  identical  with  that  of  ktittov,  that  of  koAo's  eort,  ov  (f)r}(ri 
with  that  of  a^oooros.  But  in  a  case  like  Zevs  ijixc^v  complete 
enclisis  is  impossible,  as  fjixcav  contains  four  morae.  As  a,  sub- 
stitute therefore  for  complete  enclisis  the  accent  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  law^  of  three  morae  will  permit.  The  importance 
of  this  principle  will  appear  presently  ^. 
Quasi-  We  have  seen  that  the  finite  verb  in  principal  clauses  in 

Enchsis.  Sanskrit  is  unaccented  and  enclitic ;  the  verb  in  Greek  may 
be  described  as  qnasi-encUUc.  Owing  to  the  law  of  the  three 
syllables  it  is  not  able  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  incline 
its  accent  entirely  on  the  preceding  word  ;  as  a  substitute 
therefore  for  complete  enclisis  it  draws  back  the  accent  as  far 
as  the  law^  of  three  syllables  permits. 

*  It  may  be  convenient  to  give  the  laws  of  enclisis  as  usually  understood. 
They  are  stated  by  Chandler  ( Greek  Accentuation,  §  964  sq.)  as  follows  : — 

(i)  An  oxytone  word  followed  by  an  enclitic  remains  oxytone,  the  enclitic 
losing  its  accent,  a-yaOos  tjs. 

(ii)  After  a  paroxytone  word  a  monosyllabic  enclitic  loses  its  accent, 
^'i\os  TIS. 

But  (a)  a  paroxytone  word  with  a  trochaic  ending,  when  followed  by  an. 
enclitic,  takes  an  acute  on  the  last  syllable,  dvSpd  ixoi. 

ip)   a  paroxytone  word  of  any  form  followed  by  an  enclitic  beginning 
■with  a<p  takes  an  acute  on  the  last  syllable,  noXKaKis  a^peas. 

The  last  two  rules  are  tacitly  ignored  by  modern  editors. 

(iii)  A  dissyllabic  enclitic  after  a  paroxytone  word,  other  than  the  cases 
given  above,  is  oxytone,  voWaKis  kaTif. 

(iv)  A  proparoxytone  followed  by  an  enclitic  takes  an  acute  on  the  last 
syllable,  ar/ifXos  ns. 

(v)  A  properispomenon  followed  by  an  enclitic  takes  an  acute  on  the  last 
syllable,  awfid  n.  But  dissyllabic  enclitics  after  properispomena  ending  in 
f  or  ^  are  oxytone,  Krjpv^  iariv. 

(vi)  After  a  perispomenon  enclitics  lose  their  accent,  'E/)/x^j  ircus. 
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In  g-eneral  we  may  say  that  the  historic  accent,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Sanskrit,  is  preserved  in  Greek  wherever  its 
appearance  is  not  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  one  of  the 
special  laws  given  below.  The  following  are  typical  in- 
stances : — fdf,parJds  :  ttovs,  irobos — ricdn,  dr'icam  :  Xlttoov,  (Xlttov 
— crdvas,  qridds  :  k\€os,  kXvtos — tidvan,  vuMsl  :  etSw?,  ihvla. 
The  chief  exception  is  the  tinite  verb.  In  the  finite  verb, 
and  in  all  words  where  the  historic  accent  would  stand 
before  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  a  new  law  comes  in  by 
which  the  accent  may  not  recede  beyond  the  last  three  morae, 
or  in  the  case  of  words  with  a  trochaic  ending*  the  last  four 
morae-y  But  just  as  Zev?  r\\x.iv  is  the  enclitic  form  of  Zevs  t]\Civ, 
where  complete  enclisis  is  impossible,  so  Zev?  holt]  is  the 
enclitic  form  of  Zek  Sot?)  (Sanskrit  de)/aty.  Only  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  enclitic  verb  in  principal  and  the  non- 
enclitic  (orthotone)  verb  in  dependent  clauses,  which  is 
observed  in  Sanskrit,  is  lost  in  Greek,  and  here  the  verb  is 
uniformly  enclitic,  or  rather  quasi-enclitic. 

The  only  hindrance  to  the  verb  in  Greek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  The  accent 
being  entirely  enclitic  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  fact  verb  forms, 
that  the  great  majority  of  verb-forms  contain  more  than  three 
morae.  A  strong  confirmation  of  the  theory  here  given  is  the 
fact  that  the  only  purely  enclitic  verb-forms  in  Greek,  the 
present  indicative  of  €t/xt  and  ^rjfxt,  are  the  only  forms  that 
nowhere  exceed  two  syllables  and  three  morae.  Xiyco  might 
have  been  accented  like  tivQ>v,  Aeye  like  rivi,  but  this  was  not 
possible  with  Xiyojxev,  Xeyere,  Xeyova-t.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  the  action  of  analogy  :  the  forms  not  capable  of  enclisis 
have  necessarily  taken  the  recessive  accent  as  a  substitute  for 
enclisis,  and  have  assimilated  to  themselves  the  remaining 
forms  of  their  system.  4^i]ij-C,  et/xt,  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
of  complete  enclisis  throughout. 

"With  regard  to  the  two  apparent  exceptions,  ei  and  </)7/?, 
which  are  orthotone,  it  may  be  noticed  that  et  is  a  late  form 
and  apparently  only  Attic ;  therefore  its  accent  may  be  due  to 

^  Cf.  (iroid  for  an  earlier  *(iTot(i,  the  augment  always  taking  the  accent  in 
Sanskrit,  but  complete  enclisis  being  impossible  in  Greek  for  the  most  part. 
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special  considerations.  The  older  forms,  eh,  fo-a-t  are  enclitic. 
With  respect  to  (fyj^s,  Wackernag-el  has  shown  that  it  is 
practically  only  found  in  relative  and  interrogative  clauses. 
In  the  first  case  its  accent  would  be  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  Sanskrit  and  a  solitary  remnant  of  the  primitive 
accent  in  dependent  clauses  ;  of  the  second  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  accentuation  of  interrogative  sentences,  and 
therefore  of  the  verb  in  them,  is  naturally  more  emphatic 
than  that  of  ordinary  discourse.  The  accent  of  (^179  in  this 
latter  case  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  accent  of  the 
verb  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  where  it  is  necessarily 
emphatic,  and  with  the  accent  of  the  pronouns  in  Greek 
under  similar  circumstances,  e.  g.  ovtos  o-e  (f)MV(a  (Soph.  Aj. 
1047). 
Benfey's  We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  ^a/xey,  (fyari,  0a- 

^^^'  a-i — i(Tix€v,  eore,  daC  represent  the  historically  correct  accent  of 
the  plural  (cf.  p.  390)  as  eVr6  does  that  of  the  singular.  There  is 
some  authority  for  accenting  0^ju,i  properispomenon  (Chandler, 
§  937)'  which  would  also  be  agreeable  to  the  theory  of 
primitive  inflexion  ;  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  theory  of 
Benfey  ( Fedica  und  Linguistica,  p.  1 9)  is  less  far-fetched  :  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  0rj/xi  and  d^ii  became  completely 
enclitic,  owing  not  merely  to  the  number  of  syllables  they 
contained,  but  also  to  their  function  in  the  sentence,  ei/xi  as 
a  mere  copula  is  naturally  enclitic,  for  ^rj/ixt  we  may  compare 
the  colloquial  enclitics  '  says  I,**  '  says  he,'  in  English.  Where, 
however,  the  verbs  are  emphatic,  they  keep  the  original 
accent,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  eo-rt,  and  in  <^^jut  if  we 
accept  the  accentuation  of  Tyrannion.  Where  they  are  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  as 
proclitics,  and  their  accent  is  to  be  compared  to  that  of  pre- 
positions, when  coming  before  their  case  (v.  p.  27^)- 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  last  case  they  have  a  grave 
and  not  an  acute  accent,  and  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
grammarians  a  grave  accent  only  indicates  that  this  syllable 
on  which  it  rests  has  not  the  acute  accent,  i.  e.  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  accented  at  all. 
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The  fact  that  et/ut  {-"^lim)  is  never  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
may  be  due  to  a  wish  to  disting-uish  it  from  etju.1  [iho). 

It  must  be  remarked  that  participles  and  infinitives,  not  Participles 
being"  finite  verb-forms,  were  never  enclitic  and  therefore  keep  ^^^g  ^  °^" 
the  historic  accent  in  Greek,  cf.  hJiaran  ^ipaov,  ricd/i  Anrwy, 
ruvdn  opvvs,  hahlrnvdn  Trecpvds.  So  with  compounds,  the  finite 
verb-forms  were  enclitic,  and  threw  the  accent  back,  e.  g-. 
sdml//am  avfxcpepe,  dpi  asti  i-necm  :  the  non-enclitic  forms  kept 
the  historic  accent,  e.  g".  vTTokal3(ov,  KadrjaOai  but  Ka6r]Tai. 

It  has  been  sugg-ested,  as  an  explanation  of  the  recessive  Conflict  of 
accent,  that  at  some  time  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  and  reces- 
Greek  lang'uage  a  new  accent  arose  side  by  side  with  the  ^^'^'^  accent, 
historic  which  rested  uniformly  on  the  last  mora  but  two. 
According  to  this  theory  there  would  have  been  a  time  when 
e.  g.  " Ayaixeixvov  bore  two  accents,  one  the  historic,  which  in 
all   vocatives   in    Sanskrit,    and    therefore    in    the    original 
language,  rests  on  the  first  syllable,  the  other  the  recessive 
accent  resting  on  the  third  mora  from  the  end.     Wackernagel 
supposes  the  recessive  accent  to  have  originated  in  the  verb, 
and  thence  to  have  been  extended  to  the  noun,  but  for  this 
there  is  hardly  sufiicient  evidence.     In  any  case  these  two 
accents  would  have   come  in  conflict  with  one  another.     It 
remains  for  us  to  see  according  to  what  laws  one  or  the  other 
prevailed. 

I.  In  the  case  of  monosyllables  and  of  disyllables  with  a 
short  final,  the  recessive  accent  cannot  come  in,  and  the 
historic  accent  is  therefore  kept : — 

e.  g.  2Mt,      padds,   padi,    2^ddum,    pddas,     pddam^   patsu. 

TTois,      TToboS,      TTobC,       TTOba,  TTobeS,       TTobCiV,       TIOCtL 

In  cases  like  this  a  secondary  accent  could  never  have 
appeared,  because  the  forms  (except  in  the  gen.  dual  and  plur.), 
never  exceed  two  morae ;  and  at  no  period  in  Greek  was  the 
accent  allowed  to  rest  on  two  successive  morae.  At  no  time 
therefore  could  there  have  been  a  conflicting  accentuation  such 
as  e.  g.  TTo'Si,  and  the  historic  accent  was  therefore  maintained. 
It  is  noticeable  that  precisely  those  forms  of  this  type  which 
exceed    two   morae^  i.  e.  gen.  dual  and  plur.,  are  the  forms 
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whose  accentuation  deviates  from  the  normal  type.     We  have 
~^  6.  g-.  TTaibuiv,  TrdvTCDv  but   Trohwv,  i.  e,  in  these  two  cases  the 

recessive  accent  has  predominated  over  the  historic  ^. 
Aeolic  In   the    case  of  disyllabic  words  the  nominative  may  not 

tonesis.  be  capable  of  receiving*  the  recessive  accent,  but  the  oblique 
cases  may.  (T0(f)6s  e.  g".  contains  only  two  tnorae,  crocpov  con- 
tains three.  Here  therefore  the  recessive  accent  arising*  in 
the  oblique  cases  might  be  extended  to  the  nominative,  and 
(Tocpov,  with  the  recessive  accent  predominating  over  the 
historic,  might  give  occasion  to  (r6(pos.  This  is  what  has 
happened  universally  in  the  Aeolic  dialect.  The  '  Aeolic 
barytonesis  '  is  nothing  but  the  predominance  of  the  recessive 
accent  over  the  historic^  e.  g.  from  the  conflicting  accentuation 
TTOTajjios,  Attic  preferred  iroraixos  but  Aeolic  TroTaixos. 

The  difference  of  accent  in  disyllabic  nominatives  corre- 
sponding to  a  difference  in  meaning,  e.  g.  (popos,  b/idras  beside 
<j)op6s,  hhards  is  primitive,  but  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

II.  When  the  recessive  accent  falls  later  in  the  word  than 
the  historic  accent,  the  recessive  accent  prevails  by  the  law 
of  the  three  morae. 

Thus  ^2iTL^\v\t  jdnamd)ia  ycvofjievo?. 

jdnitrl,,  jdnitryas  y^vir^ipa,  yeveTeipas. 
cldmpati  becntoTrjs. 

plvasvant  Trtijet?. 

So  acpdiTOi  but  acj)6LTov  Sanskrit  dlqitasya. 

TTOTvia  but  TTOTinas  jpdtniyds. 

TTarpios  but  iraTpiov  jntriyasya, 

ilhioiv  but  i\hiov  svdcUydn, 

TTeyre/catSeKa  for  'nkvTdKaihi.Ka  pdncadacaicilvZiKo). 

Specially  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  the  question  of  the 
accentuation  of  compounds. 
The  accen-       ]?qj.  q^.  purposes  it  will  be  convenient  to  classify  compounds 

tuation  of  -^       ^ 

compounds,  under  three  heads  : — 

(i)  Determinatives,  in  which  the  first  element  of  the  compound 
is  syntactically  dependent  on  the  last,  e.  g.  ki6o^6Xos=6  Xidovs 

*  But  in  the  ease  of  TraiSuv  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  stem  is  properly 
disyllabic  and  remains  so  in  Homer.     Cf.  Tpwcuv  from  stem  Tpcu'i-,  Tpait-. 
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l3d\\oiv.     This   class    is    called  by   the   Indian  grammarians 
tafjjnntm. 

(ii)  Descriptives,  in  which  the  first  element  is  an  adjective 
or  adverb  describing-  the  second,  e.  g.  jBaOvbCvi-js.  These 
compounds  are  called  harmadhdraya. 

(iii)  Possessives,  compounds  which  in  form  are  substantives 
but  in  meaning  are  adjectives,  denoting  possession,  etc.  of  the 
quality  given  by  the  substantive,  e.  g.  li'i/eaTr/^x.^s  =  nine  cubits 
long.     These  are  called  hahuvrihi. 

Now  in  Sanskrit  those  determinative  and  descriptive  com- 
pounds whose  second  element  is  a  verbal  adjective  in  -id  take 
the  accent  on  the  first  element,  e.g.  hdsiahrfa  [hid-),  gJiSsa- 
hiddlia  (Jjuddhd  for  hudh-td-).  This  was  originally  also  the 
accent  in  Greek,  as  is  proved  by  e.  g.  eKboTos,  ciXvtos,  etc.,  but 
in  cases  like  aiTOT€XevTi]Tos  (for  aiTOTeXevTrjTos)  the  recessive 
accent  lies  neai-er  to  the  end  of  the  word,  and  therefore  pre- 
dominates. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ti  with  an  ad- 
verbial prefix, the  accent  originally  lay  on  the  prefix  (cf.  Sanskrit 
sdiiigati-).  This  accent  is  kept  where  possible  in  Greek,  and 
so  we  have  ava-nveva-i^,  eK/3acrt9,  avdl3Krj(n^,  etc.,  but  where  the 
original  accent  cannot  be  preserved  the  secondary  accent  comes 
in,  as  in  d0atpea-t?,  eKTreVao-t?,  vttt} peTrjcns. 

Possessive  compounds  in  the  same  way  originally  accented 
the  first  element ;  and  this  accent  is  kept  under  the  same 
limitations.     Thus  we  have  : — 

the  historic  accent  in  the  recessive  accent  in 

^a6vKo\~o?  (iSadv'i)  ixeydOvixos  (//eyaj). 

KkvTOTTctiXos  [k\vt6s)  TavpojXiTcoTto^  (vavpos), 

•)(^a\K67rov9  ()(aAKoj)  ivveaTrrixys  (h'v^a). 

VTiipOvjxos  (I'Trep)  Xivodcopr]^  (Atror). 

XpvcroOpoi'os  (xpvcroir)  XP'^'^^^^^'-^^^  ixP''^^^^)' 

There  was  an  original  distinction  of  accent  between  the  two  '  Mutata 
great  groups  of  compounds  known  as  Immutata,  or  those  in  ^ tata' 
which  the  meaning  of  the  compound  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the   elements  which    compose   it    (e.g.   ?/ju,iraA.ai'roy  =  half  a 
talent),  and  Mnfata,  or  those  in  which  there  is  a  change  of 
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meaning'  {e.g.  io-o5at]ua)i'  =  ' equal  to  a  god,'  not  'an  equal 
god  ').  The  former  group  comprises  the  descriptive  and  de- 
terminative compounds,  the  latter  the  possessives.  Immiifaia 
originally  accented  the  last  element,  Mutata  the  first.  But 
after  the  introduction  of  the  recessive  accent,  this  distinction 
was  only  observed  in  Greek  in  those  cases  where  the  last  ele- 
ment was  disyllabic.  We  have  for  instance  : — 
Immutata.  XlOo^oXos,  throwing  Matata.  XidojBoXos,  stoned, 
stones. 

.       ^ ,        ,  .  ( 6rip6Bopo9,        de- 

0uuo/3opo?, devourmg  \  .,  ,         .,, 

,  '    '        ,  •<      voured  by  wild 

the  heart  I      ^       , 

\      beasts. 

7rat8oyoVos,begetting  deoyovos,  of  divine 

children  birth. 

firjTpoKTovos,    matri-  jxiiTpoKTovos,    slain 

cidal  by  a  mother. 

But  in  other  instances  other  influences  come  in.     Compounds 
where  the  last  element  is  proparoxytone  or  paroxytone  with  a 
long  final,  can,  whether  Mutata  or  Immutata,  accent  only  the 
last  element.     Thus  we  have  : — 
Mutata.       laohaLiJ-cov  Immutata,  i]\xiTaKavTov. 

KaWipiiOpos  yfrevhayyekos. 

XiirapoKprjbeiJLi'o?  avroKacriy  veto's. 

Again,  the  accent  of  Matata  and  Immutata  may,  in  the  oblique 
cases,  become  identical,  e.  g.  \iy\TpoKT6vov  is  genitive  alike  of  \i-t]- 
TpoKTovos  and  ofixrjTpoKTovos.  From  these  two  facts  arose  a  ten- 
dency to  accent  all  compounds  alike  recessively,  regardless  of 
their  origin,  especially  where  the  recessive  accent  would  fall 
on  the  first  element. 

The  rule  is  that  Immutata  are  accented  where  possible  on  the  first  element, 
bnt  where  this  is  impossible  the  original  accent  of  the  second  element  is  kept, 
thus — 

k-nlrovos      but  iTn]^otP6s, 

dnuTponos  but  fnapaiyos, 

■fjix-iovos       but  TVfiPoxoT),  etc. 
See  further  on  this  point  below,  where  the  difference  of  accent  is  connected 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  word. 

To  return  to  the  general  rule  :  — 

Compounds  with  a-privative  accent  the  prefix  in  Sanskrit ; 
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this  accent  is  kept  where  possible  in  Greek  (e.  g.  ayrcoros), 
otherwise  we  find  the  secondary  accent  (e.  g\  afjidxyiros). 

Again,  the  vocative  in  Sanskrit,  where  accented  at  all,  takes  Accent  of 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  some  traces  of  this  accen- 
tuation may  be  seen  in  Greek.     Thus  we  have  : — 
IJ.6\di]p€     :  jjLoxOrjpos  yvvai    :  yvn]. 

^(aKpares   :   ScoKparrj?  irdrep   :   Tran/p. 

Notice  especially  the  vocative  ZeC  (i.  e.  Zev)  from  a  noun  Ze?;s, 
where  the  accent  shifts  in  the  vocative  from  the  second  to  the 
first  mora  of  the  diphthong.  But  in  general  the  analogy  of 
the  nominative  has  predominated  in  Greek,  especially  where 
the  accent  cannot  go  back  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  : 
e.  g.  yecopeVpa,  K\e6(f)pov  like  yeooiieTpris,  K\e6<pp(av. 

In  compounds  the  practical  rule  for  accentuation  is  that  the 
accent  does  not  go  further  back  than  the  last  syllable  of  the 
first  element.  But  this  rule  would  seem  to  be  merely  the 
result  of  analogy ;  in  most  cases  the  recessive  accent  naturally 
fell  in  this  place,  and  the  regular  accentuation  of  e.  g.  (Sadv- 
koXttos,  opLOTipLOs  bccamc  the  model  for  virobpa,  rerpaTros,  etc. 
But  some  cases  are  to  be  otherwise  explained,  e.  g.  kiri-nav  is  a 
parathetic  compound,  in  k-iayjis  -07(6?  is  entirely  enclitic. 

III.  W^here  the  place  of  the  historic  and  recessive  accent 
coincides,  the  accent  remains  in  that  place.  This,  of  course,  is 
self-evident.     Instances  are : — 

Ovyarep  TTOTvia  virrohes  TtUipa  6co8eKa. 

Sanskrit  di'J/ifar        jjcitnl  ndjjdtas        jnvnrl        diCulaca. 

lY.  Words  with  a  dactylic  ending  which  were  originally  Words 
oxytone  become  in  Greek  paroxytone.  dactylic 

This  is  a  most  wide-stretching  and  important  rule.     We  eJ^ding. 
■will  consider  a  few  of  the  cases  individually. 

(«)  Adjectives  in  -po%,  -Ao?  are  ordinarily  oxytone,  e.  g. 
Kadapos,  x.^ci/jiaA.0?,  ~axv\6s,  Sanskrit  cit/iird,  hahnld. 

But  those  in  -Ao?  if  they  are  dactylic  in  form  are  paroxytone, 
e.  g.  ayKvXost  iroLKikos,  al[xvXos,  Tpojt'Ao?.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, as  drjcrvXoi. 

{b)  The  perfect  participle  in  -/xe'ios.     Sanskrit  has  only  one 

T  % 
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The  perfect  perf.  part,  in  -wand,  the  more  usual  termination  is  -dnd\  but 
P^  -y'^  ^  whatever  the  termination,  the  accent  is  always  oxytone,  and 
that  this  accent  is  primitive  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Germanic  languag-es,  where  we  g-et  worden,  Indo-European 
vrfono,  the  t  by  Verner's  law  becoming-  d  in  an  unaccented 
syllable.  The  accent  therefore  of  the  part,  in  -[xevo^  in 
Greek  was  most  probably  orig-inally  oxytone,  and  traces  of 
this  original  accentuation  are  seen  in  the  Greek  proj^er  names  in 
-jueyo's'  (OpxofJ.evo'i,  'Eoy^oixevo'i,  'Zr-qa-aixevos,  ^Pajxevos,  Ti  (ra/ixeros), 
and  in  the  forms  h^^a}xevr\,  elaixevrj.  The  normal  accent  how- 
ever of  the  perf.  part.,  as  is  well  known,  is  paroxytone.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  these  forms  have 
a  dactylic  ending,  and  are  of  the  type  X^XeLfxjxevos  (for 
'^keXeiixfj.evos) ;  and  the  majority  has  influenced  the  accent  of 
the  minority  of  the  type  Xekvixevos. 

The  same  principle  accounts  for  the  accent  of  Immutafa  com- 
pounds whose  second  element  is  a  verbal  adjective  in  0  or  e. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  accent  on  the  second  element 
is  primitive,  but  we  should  have  rather  expected  it  to  be 
oxytone  than  paroxytone,  inasmuch  as  the  uncompounded 
adjective  is  oxytone  (TrarpoKToros,  e.  g.  is  from  ktovos).  But 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  such  compounds  are  dactylic  has 
caused  the  accent  to  pass  from  the  last  to  the  penultimate 
syllable  in  l3or]bp6iJ.os,  TrarpoKTovos,  etc.,  and  the  example  of 
these  has  affected  forms  like  \l9o[36\os.  But  forms  with  a 
non-dactylic  ending  (cf.  p.  274)  as  a  rule  remain  oxytone,  e.g. 
oX^ioepyos  (v-*  —  ^).  Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  substan- 
tival compounds  of  the  descriptive  and  determinative  class. 
In  OvocTKOTTO's,  e.  g.  the  element  aKo-no^  is  oxytone  when  un- 
compounded ;  in  composition  the  word  becomes  paroxytone  by 
virtue  of  its  dactylic  ending.  The  predominance  of  words  with 
this  rhythm  has  then  affected  the  accentuation  of  this  class  of 
compounds  as  a  whole,  and  so  we  have  brmolBopos,  alcrxpoXoyos, 
apTOKOTTos,  SeiTn'oAo^o?,  etc.  on  the  analogy  of  \oyoypdcf)os,  Tekea-- 
^0/30?,  «Krj/3o'Ao?,  etc.  In  connexion  with  this  fact  we  may  note  the  ! 
tendency  to  avoid  an  aggregation  of  short  syllables  in  com- 
pounds,   even    where   there    is   no  etymological  justification 
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for  the  long"  syllahlo,  e.  g-.  7ro8?/z'eju,o9,  vir^-ipirrji,  fxovcavv^, 
VTrcopo(})os,  etc.  No  doubt  craKecr-fpopos  is  older  than  aaKOcfyopos, 
Tevx((r(})opos  than  Tevxo(f)6pos,  while  dvr](}}dyos  (by  the  side  of 
^i;o8oKos),eAa</)7]/3oAo9(by  the  side  of  eka(f)OKTQros)  may  very  well 
be  compounded  with  feminine  forms.  So  in  68ot-7rojOos  the  first 
element  may  be  a  locative,  cf.  xa/^iat-vrerr/?.  But  it  is  of  course 
natural  that  a  languag-e  whose  oldest  literature  is  in  a  dactylic 
metre  should  show  a  proclivity  to  dactylic  forms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possessive  compounds,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  originally  accented  on  the  first  element, 
and  so  naturally  took  the  recessive  accent  in  Greek 
(irarpoKTovos). 

Again,  it  seems  possible  that  the  properispomenon  in  many 
words  with  a  dipthhong  in  the  penult  may  be  traced  to  the 
paroxytone  accent  in  dactylic  words,  thus  : — 

<pav\os   =^<})av(rv\os   :=^(pav(rv\6s  (cf.  bavXos^'^baa-vkos 
(baa-vs). 

KolXos      =^kcol\os^'^kooiX6s  (cf.  Km), 
baipos     =*5a/^tpos. 
Ojuoio?     ^'^ojj.coLos  (ojucos). 

(Polios    :='^(l)(OLJ3os  {(j)S>s,  cf.  (TTpa^o^,  (ttl\I36s,  aixopftos  for 
original  accent  of  termination  -(Bos). 
yekoLos  ='^yeAa)to?  ("^yeA.ft)s). 

Further,  we  may  notice  the  accentuation  of  the  following 
groups  of  words  : — 

Adverbs  in  -iKa,  avrUa,  rrjviKa,  etc.,  as  contrasted  with 
oxytone  adjectives  in  -k6s  (AoyiKo's). 

Adverbs  in  -kls,  ttoWclkis,  k^uKts,  etc. 

Pronominals  in  -At/co?,  tiXIkos,  ttijAikos,  etc. 

Nouns  in  -lo?,  vvp.^los,  ttXtjo-los,  olvtios,  p.vpios,  etc. 

Diminutives  in  -tor,  yuipiov,  \pv<jiov,  ixaLliov. 

Miscellaneous  words  of  dactylic  rhythm,  e.  g.  KapKLvo9, 
TTapdevos,  rjpepia,  arpepia,  oa-riov,  etc. 

It  may  be  noticed  how^ever  that  in  Homer  dactylic  proper 
names  are  proparoxytone,  e.  g.  "I^itos,  ^-qp-ios,  KaATjo-to?,  while 
it  is  those  of  a  tribrachic  rhythm  that  are  paroxytone,  Tv^tos, 
*Ohio9,  etc.  (v.  Monro,  //.  G.,  §  129). 
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A  further  striking*  example  of  the  dactj^lic  law  is  seen  in 
the  system  of  noun  inflexion.  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  '  weak  cases  '  were  originally  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  this  accent  is  maintained  in  the  case  of  disyllabic  forms ; 
where  however  the  forms  are  trisyllabic  the  accent  becomes 
paroxytone,  and  we  get  o<^pi;o?,  aarepos,  irarpaa-L  (for  older 
^acrrepos,  '^6(f)pv6s,  ^Tiarpaai)^  the  accent  being  shifted  owing 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  word  (contrast  the  accentuation  of  -nohos, 
TpKTi).  It  would,  however,  be  too  mvich  to  deny  in  these  cases 
the  influence  of  the  nominative  and  the  tendency  to  keep  the 
accent  in  obliqiie  cases  on  the  same  syllable,  a  principle  which 
we  have  already  seen  operative  in  the  vocative. 
Anastro-  Anastrophe  in  prepositions  may  most  suitably  be  discussed 
positk)M  ^  under  this  head.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  varying 
accent  in  e.  g.  o-o(^ias  -nepi  and  irepX  aocjiCas  is  due,  not  to  any 
difference  in  the  word  itself,  but  solely  to  its  position  in  the 
sentence,  that  it  is  a  ease,  that  is,  of  sentence-accent  and  not 
of  word-accent.  The  problem  is  whether  the  proper  accent  is 
that  which  appears  in  anastrophe  or  not. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  on  the  subject 
is  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  dpa,  dpi,  4pa  are  paroxytone,  and 
therefore  correspond  to  the  Greek  ai^o,  ctti,  vtio.  The 
arguments  adduced  for  supposing  the  original  accent  to  have 
been  oxytone,  or  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  prepositions 
were  oiiginally  unaccented,  are  hardly  strong  enough  to 
counterbalance  this  fact.  It  is  argued  that  anastrophe  only 
occurs,  according  to  the  best  grammarians,  when  the  preposi- 
tion comes  immediately  after  its  case,  whereas  we  should  have 
expected  the  original  accent  to  be  preserved  where  the  pre- 
position was  most  independent.  But  the  fact  that  the  gram- 
marians differ  shows  that  little  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
this  argument.  Again,  the  difference  of  accentuation  in 
elision  before  a  pause,  as  rovrcoy  Trap'*  compared  with  that  in 
TovTUiv  Trap'  iikdtv  does  not  come  to  much,  as  the  latter 
would  naturally  be  assimilated  to  TraprjXdev  as  a  single  word. 
From  the  idea  that  monosyllabic  prej)ositions  do  not  suffer 
anastiophe,  it   has  been  supposed   that   all  prepositions  are 
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properly  toneless;  but  the  best  authorities  are  in  favour  of 
writing-  kukcov  e^  (Chandler,  §  913).  The  case  of  prepositions 
of  more  than  two  morae  is  discussed  below. 

Kocra^  ixerd  are  not  found  in  Sanskrit,  but  the  accent  of  the 
latter  seems  vouched  for  by  Gothic  w/Jj  (i.  e.  fxira). 

aix(l)L  is  Sanskrit  alj/n  and  keeps  the  primitive  accent.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  vireip,  i.  e.  *viT€pt,  Sanskrit  updri ;  virep 
may  owe  its  accent  in  anastrophe  to  the  analogy  of  vnepos, 
Sanskrit  lipara. 

avTL  is  Sanskrit  dtifi,  but  the  German  a?id  vouches  for  an 
Indo-European  auti. 

biat,  viraC,  -napoX  were  obsolete  in  the  days  of  the  gramma- 
rians, and  we  can  attach  no  great  value  to  their  evidence  on 
these  words.  The  -t  is  mysterious,  but  we  may  perhaps  com- 
pare ovToai,  obi,  in  which  case  the  accent  would  seem  to  be 
primitive. 

avd,  bta  are  said  never  to  retract  the  accent,  the  reason 
alleged  by  the  grammarians  being  a  wish  to  avoid  confusion 
with  ava  (from  ava^)  and  Ata.  But  Hermann  (ad  Eur.  lied. 
1 143)  holds  this  to  be  a  fiction  of  the  grammarians  as  far  as 
regards  avd,  while  in  bid,  if  it  is  an  instrumental,  the  accent 
would  be  primitive.  A  further  argument  for  prepositions 
being  originally  paroxytone  is  seen  in  their  accentuation  when 
used  adverbially,  e.g.  irepi  when  =  7reptVo-a)?,  dva  =  di'da-Tr]dt, 
iTdpa  =  '7rdpe(rTt.,  etc.  (Chandler,  §  917). 

All  this  points  to  prepositions  being  in  themselves  for  the 
most  part  paroxytone,  but  when  they  occur  before  their  cases, 
procii/ics  :  so  that  irepl  cro(})ias  is  parallel  to  ttov  larrlv  6  dvrjp  ; 
cro(pias  TTe'pt  to  ecrrt  deos  :  the  preposition  in  the  latter  case 
being  added  as  it  were  as  an  after-thoTaght,  to  exjilain  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  case.  (Compare  the  accent  on  pre- 
positions in  Latin,  p.  2 85.] 

]\Ionosyllabie  prepositions,  when  proclitic  and  occurring 
before  their  case,  have  no  accent ;  and  e/<  KaKwv  is  parallel  to 
6  dvr\p  (though  neut.  to  and  the  oblique  cases  and  Sk.  sd  through- 
out are  orthotone),  but  KaKwv  e£  to  ^eos  m  beside  &>?  deos  ^. 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  even  the  grave  accent  on  prepositions  disappears 
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In  the  same  way  the  grave  accent  on  the  final  syllable  of 

TLVOS,    TLvl,    Tires,    Ttva,    etc. TTodeV,     TTOOI,    TTOre 170109,    TTOCrOS, 

afJLOs,  ore,  rore — e/xos,  rebs,  a(f)ebs,  aju/zos,  ii/xju,os  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  case  of  pioclisis.  The  non-enclitic  form  is  seen  in 
Ttvos,  TToOev  (cf.  aWoOev,  Sanskrit  ddha),  ttoOl  (cf.  av9i,  San- 
skrit dd//i),  Tore,  ore,  etc.  Some  of  these  forms  may  be  com- 
pletely enclitic,  but  complete  enclisis  is  impossible  in  the 
oblique  cases  of  df>ijuo?,  7;/lcju6s,  and  e/x6s  may  have  followed  their 
analogy  or  that  of  iixov.  But  where  the  enclitic  word  contains 
more  than  two  syllables,  the  recessive  accent  comes  in,  and 
^/AcVepos,  v[x4Tepos,  (T(f)eTepos  are  accented  like  (pepoifxeOa. 

V.  Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  case  where  the  historic 
accent  lies  nearer  the  end  of  the  word  than  the  secondary 
accent.  In  this  case,  however,  no  law  has  as  yet  been  obtained  ; 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  accent  predominates, 
according'  to  principles  which  are  so  far  obscure. 

An  instance  or  two  will  suffice. 

The  historic  accent  appears,  e.  g".  in — 
kKaTou        kvv^a         yeverrip        idapos       ira^^^vXos       eparns. 
Sk.  catdm        ndvu        janitdr       vldhrd     bahuld         raid. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  secondary  accent  in — 
et/coo-t         Terapros  Tpiirovs        6vop.a  dvyaTrjp. 

Sk.  vihcati      caturthd  tripdd  ndman        duhitd. 

An  interesting  case  of  the  survival  of  the  historic  accent  in 
Greek,  though  not  coinciding  with  the  secondary  accent,  is 
the  accentuation  of  the  second  aorist  infinitive.  The  Sanskrit 
thematic  infinitive  in  -dhydi  in  the  majority  of  cases  accents 
the  thematic  vowel  (Whitney,  8k.  Gr.,  §  976),  and  this  accent 
is  preserved  in  Greek  in  the  second  aorist  (e.  g.  yeviadai), 
though  not  in  the  other  tenses. 
Accentua-  "We  may  conclude  by  adding  a  word  or  two  on  the  very  diffr- 
Enclisis.  Cult  subject  of  the  accentuation  in  cases  of  enclisis.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  phenomena  which  come  under  the  head 
of  enclisis  are  cases  of  sentence-accent.     Now  the  division  of 

■where  they  coalesce  with  their  case  in  a  parathetic  compound,  as  in  evironoXii, 
iicnoSuv,  KQTalBpaxv,  5io,  KaOu,  liriax^p^- 
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a  sentence  into  words  is  alwa3"s  more  or  less  artificial ;  and  in  all 
languag-es  what  are  in  orig-in  complete  clauses,  or  at  any  rate 
phrases,  come  to  be  as  it  were  stereotyped,  and  are  pronounced 
and  even  written  as  one  word.  We  need  only  instance  cases 
like  inTTobcav,  quan/ris,  qimmlibei,  noiivithstawVuig^  albeit^  etc. 
But  the  word-group  as  well  as  the  individual  word  has  its 
principal  accent,  which  will  vary  according"  to  the  function  or 
position  of  the  group  in  relation  to  the  surrounding-  groups. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  no  hai'd  and  fast  rules  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  accentuation  of  these  word-groups :  the 
so-called  '  enclitic '  words  were  possibly  not  toneless  under  all 
circumstances,  and  indeed  they  are  written  orthotone  even  in 
modern  editions  when  emphatic  or  occurring  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  or  clause  (Chandler,  §  945,  etc.),  and  the  rules  that 
we  find  in  the  grammarians  may  be  generalisations  from  par- 
ticular instances  of  laws  not  really  of  universal  application. 
Consistent  with  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ments of  grammarians  on  the  subject  of  enclisis  are  irrecon- 
cileable  with  one  another.  The  lists  of  enclitics  are  variously 
given,  and  the  rules  of  accentuation  appear  under  different 
forms.  When  we  find  one  authority  making  korov  enclitic, 
while  another  says  it  is  orthotone  ;  when  Aristarchus  writes 
avbpa  [jioL  but  Herodian  avhpa  juot,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  both  are  right,  but  neither  exclusively  so  :  that  one  form 
represents  the  accentuation  prevailing  under  one  set  of 
circumstances,  the  other  that  prevailing  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Amid  this  variation  between  our  authorities  one  or  two 
facts  are  yet  universally  acknowledged.  No  enclitic  is  of 
more  than  two  syllables,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tivchv, 
nvoiv,  (r(f)€(ov,  the  last  sjdlable  is  always  short.  And  in  the 
case  of  these  exceptions  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  are  not, 
like  TTov,  TTOTc,  TTodi,  etc,  isolated  words,  but  form  part  of  an 
inflectional  system ;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
their  accent,  or  rather  want  of  accent,  is  the  result  of  the 
analogy  of  rtvos,  TLves,  rtcri,  (T(picn,  acfyeas,  etc.  All  enclitics 
are  of  such   a  nature  that,  considering  them  to  form   one 
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phonetic  unit  with  the  preceding-  word,  the  secondary  accent 
of  this  new  compound  falls  on  the  first  and  not  on  the  second 
element.  As  we  said  above,  the  principle  of  accentuation  of 
Zew  eoTt  is  the  same  as  that  of  d^ooaTos,  that  of  Zei^'?  ttov  as 

that  of  TTCIVTCOV. 

We  may  notice,  ag-ain,  the  case  of  the  words  of  four  morae 
not  usually  recognised  as  enclitics,  hut  which  nevertheless 
take  a  different  accent  according"  to  their  function  in  the 
sentence,  rjfxoov,  vixcav,  etc.,  can  never  be  enclitic  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  when  forming*  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses part  of  the  preceding-  word,  they  take  the  recessive 
accent,  as  a  substitute  for  enclisis.  Zevs  rjiJLMv  for  an  inadmis- 
sible '^Zeijs  r/jucoi"  is  as  much  a  substitute  for  complete  enclisis 
as  ^vyov  (fxpoiix^da  for  ^C^yov  (jicpoLfxcOa.  And  the  fact  that 
the  accent  does  not  pass  to  the  preceding  word  in  rjixcav,  rjixas, 
ijij.lv,  has  affected  the  accent  of  the  form  rjiuv,  just  as  in  the 
contrary  direction  tlvos  has  affected  rtvcov. 

We  may,  however,  notice  that  though  the  enclitic  prac- 
tically forms  part  of  the  preceding  word,  yet  the  combination 
of  an  orthotone  word  plus  an  enclitic  is  not  one  phonetic  ele- 
ment in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  a  single  word  is  one.  In 
kvOrjcTOiixeda  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  full  play  of  the 
law  of  three  syllables  and  the  recessive  accent ;  in  a-oyjxa  re, 
av9pu)TTocrTe  the  pre-existing  accent  of  the  first  element  of  the 
compound  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  normal  case  of 
enclisis  is  that  in  which  the  enclitic  word  is  completely  merged 
in  the  preceding  word,  and  the  accent  is  either  that  of  the 
first  element,  or,  where  this  is  further  from  the  end  of  the 
word  than  the  law  of  three  syllables  permits,  the  recessive 
accent.  The  exceptional  cases  are  those  in  which  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  two  elements  is  partially  preserved,  and  we 
get  an  accentuation  either  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  second 
element  (avOpcoirov  tlvos)  or  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  first 
((TU)pid  re).  Cases  like  avOpcoirov  tlvos  are  instances  of  the 
principle  we  have  discussed  above  :  the  accent  of  a  word 
which  is  properly  toneless,  but  which  for  some  reason  or  other 
comes  to  be  accented,  would  seem  to  be  oxytone :  avOpco-nov 
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Tiro's  (enclitic)  is  parallel  to  Trapa  avdpia-ov  (proclitic).  In 
the  case  of  aS>ixa  re  we  niiay  remark  that  no  monosyllabic 
enclitic  properly  takes  the  accent  in  Greek ;  thoug-h  this  law 
may  be  in  origin  no  more  than  the  result  of  the  analogy 
of  such  cases  as  Ka\6s  ye,  avTos  (prjo-L,  Avhere  the  accent  is 
regular. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  thoug-h  individual  cases 
present  great  difficulty,  }'et  nothing  exists  to  invalidate  the 
assumption  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  enclisis  is  . 
the  law  of  the  three  syllables,  and  that  the  apparently  ab- 
normal cases  of  accentuation  that  occur  are  due  to  cir- 
cumstances preventing  that  law  being  fully  carried  out. 
Individual  points  have  yet  to  be  cleared  up  :  no  explanation 
is  as  yet  offered  of  the  change  of  an  acute  accent  to  a  grave 
on  final  syllables  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  nor  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  syllables  for  pm-poses  of  metre  and 
of  accentuation  {\e\vTaL,  metrically  ^  ^  —) :  but,  nevertheless, 
in  Wackernagel's  theory  of  the  recessive  accent  and  in  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  law  of  three  S3'llables  in 
cases  of  enclisis,  we  have  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  complete 
and  scientific  theory  of  the  subject. 

It  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  Accentua- 

r>  i       J  ■         •      T     J  •  tion  of 

01  accentuation  m  Jjatm.  Latin 

The  Latin  system  of  accentuation  stands  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Greek.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  three  syllables  is 
common  to  both  languages ;  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek 
does  the  main  accent  recede  further  than  the  third  S3dlable 
from  the  end  of  the  word,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  two 
systems  are  totally  distinct.  Their  main  differences  are 
two  : — 

(i)  In  Latin  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  syllable 
determines  the  accent,  that  of  the  final  syllable  being 
of  no  importance :  in  Greek  the  quantity  of  the  final 
syllable  determines  the  accent,  that  of  the  penult  being  of 
no  importance. 

(ii)  Oxytonesis   is    unknown    in   Latin,   except   where   a 
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paroxytone  word  has  lost  its  final  vowel,  e.  g.  aiidm  for 
aiuUsne. 

The  law  of  Latin  accentuation  is  simply  that  the  main 
accent  falls  on  the  penult  if  the  penult  is  long-,  otherwise  on 
the  antepenult.  Monosyllabic  words  have  the  acute,  if  the 
vowel  is  naturally  short ;  the  circumflex,  if  it  is  naturally 
long.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  Latin  what  we  have  called 
the  historic  accent  has  completely  disappeared,  and  its  place 
has  been  taken  by  the  recessive  accent,  whose  position,  how- 
ever, is  determined  by  conditions  quite  different  from  those 
operating"  in  Greek.  Nevertheless  there  are  not  want- 
ing indications  that  the  historic  accent  must  once  have 
existed  in  Latin,  thoug-h  disappearing  before  the  beginning  of 
literature. 

The  weakening  of  vowels  in  composition  and  redupli- 
cation— a  phenomenon  unknown  to  Greek — can  point  only 
to  a  primitive  accent  on  the  reduplication  or  prefix.  Thus 
fefiffi  tetdginms  must  go  back  to  an  original  tet'igi  tetigimns ; 
for  the  stem  being  tag-  (reraycof),  the  a  could  never  have  been 
weakened  to  i  under  the  accent.  Similarly,  peiero,  conficio, 
cognitus  cannot  have  come  from  peiuro  (supposing  this  to  be 
the  derivation),  coufdcio,  cognotus.  Rather  in  these  cases  the 
original  accent  was  on  the  prefix,  the  verb  itself  being  tone- 
less (cf  Sk.  dpi  asti,  Gk.  eTreo-rt,  KadrjTai,  eixjBaTos,  v.  p.  271), 
and  it  is  then  drawn  forward  wherever  necessary,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  three  syllables. 

Again,  the  syncopated  forms  of  many  words  point  to  an 
original  accent  further  than  the  third  syllable  from  the 
end  of  the  word.  Optinms  shows  that  the  older  opitumus 
could  not  have  been  accented  on  the  antepenult,  as  the 
accented  vowel  could  never  have  been  lost.  Similarly  surgere 
implies  surregere,  not  siirregere  —  surpmi  imj)]ies  surripni  — 
Sdmnium,  Sdbinmm  —  hdlneum,  hdlineum  —  reccicli,  rececidi, 
etc. 

Finally,  the  statement  of  Aulus  Gellius  (13.  25),  that  the 
vocative  of  Valerius  was  Vdleri  (for  *  Valerie),  might  be  taken 
as  proof  in  Latin  of  the  same  shifting  of  the  accent  in  the 
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vocative  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  that  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  275)  to  Le  characteristic  of  this  case  in  Sanskrit,  and 
of  which  one  or  two  traces  remain  in  Greek. 

Enclisis  occurs  in  Latin  in  the  case  of  -ne,  -ve,  -que,  etc.  ; 
but  the  rule  of  accentuation  is  simply  that  the  accent  rests  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  orthotone  word  (e.  g-.  rosuqiie),  whose 
proper  accent  is  completely  lost. 

Prepositions  are  said  to  be  proclitics  when  coming-  before 
their  case^  but  otherwise  orthotone  :  circa  moeuia,  but  moenia 
circa. 

Enclisis  occurs  in  Latin  not  merely  in  those  cases  where,  as  Enclisis. 
stated  above,  the  accent  of  the  finite  verb  is  thrown  back 
upon  the  prefix,  but  also  in  cases  like  sihimst,  where  est  is 
enclitic  exactly  as  eort  is  in  the  Greek  kuXov  ea-Ti.  The 
same  principle  will  also  explain  possum  [pofis-sum),  7t6tL-vis, 
md-vis,  etc. 

Again,  we  have  primitive  enclitic  pronouns  and  particles 
preserved  in  s(  quis  (cf.  ei  ns),  num  qnis,  ne-qiie  (cf.  ovre), 
uterque,  hi-c,  si-c,  altSrve  (cf.  ?]-f  e),  ne-dum,  etc.  Possibly,  too, 
we  may  see  enclisis  in  the  case  of  some  prepositions  w^hen 
following  their  case,  e.g.  qvocum, parum-j)er,  sem-jwr  (cf.  Um- 
brian  frio-per  =^ per  fr/a,'  ^ter'):  but  this  may  be  a  purely 
Italic  treatment  of  the  prepositions,  and  is  not  necessarily  at 
variance  with  the  theory  given  above. 

Other  cases  which  ma}'  be  put  under  the  head  of  enclisis, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  phrase  in  each  case  is  accented  as  if 
it  were  one  word,  are  prSfecto  [pro  facto),  illico  {in  loco), 
deiLUO  [de  novo),  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  '  igitur,'  which 
has  been  recently  shown  {K.  Z.  xxvii.  ^^6)  to  be  the  enclitic 
form  of '  agitur,'  originating  in  the  common  Plautine  phrase 
[Quid  agitnr  ?)  Quid  igitur  I'  It  retains  traces  of  its  enclitic 
origin  in  classical  Latin,  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot,  as  a  lule, 
begin  a  clause. 

The  rule  for  the  accentuation  in  enclisis  in  classical  Latin  is 
simply  that  the  accent  rests  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
before  the  enclitic,  e.  g.  tantone.  But  tantbne  is  for  tdnto-ne, 
according  to  the   ordinary  laws  of  Latin  accentuation.     In 
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cases  like  taniaiie,  where  the  accented  syllable  is  short,  we 
must  probably  see  an  extension  by  analogy  of  the  accent  of 
the  more  numerous  cases  of  the  type  taniom  ;  tdntane  would 
be  more  natural. 

Where  the  enclitic  disappears  as  a  separate  syllable  the 
accent  remains  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  new  word — illinc 
for  illim-ce^  audiii  for  audis-ne,  etc. 


PART   II. 

Morphology. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

Nominal  hijiexion. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered,  first,  the  isolated  sounds  Morpho- 
symbolised  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  next,  the  com-  ^^^ 
binations  of  those  sounds  as  they  appear  in  Greek  and  Latin 
words ;  lastly,  the  mutual  relations  of  syllables  and  words  • 
under  the  influence  of  word-  and  sentence-accent.  It  now 
remains  to  consider  the  different  forms  assumed  by  words  in 
order  to  express  the  various  grammatical  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  one  another  in  sentences.  The  facts  of  Lan- 
guage as  actually  spoken  are  words,  grammatical  forms  and 
sentences.  These  are  the  obvious  elements  of  speech.  The 
division  of  words  into  the  smaller  elements  of  sounds  and 
syllables  is  the  result  of  a  still  closer  analysis.  Leaving  on 
one  side  the  sounds  and  syllables  with  which  we  have  already 
dealt,  and  the  facts  of  syntax  with  which  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  we  pass  on  to  the  Morphology  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages — that  is,  the  grammatical  forms  which  make 
up  their  systems  of  declension  and  conjugation. 

The  identity  of  a  language  lies  peculiarly  in  its  sj^stem  of  the  basis 
grammatical  forms.     Words    may  be    borrowed   from    other  cation  of " 
languages,  lost,  or  renewed,  but  if  declension  and  conjugation  languages. 
remain  constant  the  character  of  the  language  remains  the 
same.     It  is  by  their  grammatical  system  that  languages  are 
classified  into  different  families  and  groups.     Upon   this  is 
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based  the  great  division  of  languag-es  into  monosyllabic, 
ag-o-lutinative,  and  inflexional.  The  idioms  of  a  mono- 
syllabic lang-uage  like  Chinese,  where  each  element  is  isolated, 
are  modes  of  expression  almost  inconceivable  to  a  European. 
The  Semitic  lang-uag-es,  ag-ain,  with  their  poverty  of  mood  and 
tense  and  wealth  of  voice,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  con- 
jugation of  the  Indo-European  verb.  Descending  to  smaller 
groups,  we  find  differences  of  inflexion  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-European  family  ^. 
Analytic  The  chief  difference  between  the  ancient  classical  languages 
thetic  Ian-  ^^^  modern  English,  French,  or  German  is  usually  expressed 
guages.  \yj  saying  that  Greek  and  Latin  were  synthetic  whilst  modern 
speech  is  analytic.  By  this  is  meant  that  modern  languages 
do  not  employ  inflexion  to  the  same  extent  to  express  gram- 
matical relations.  As  Bacon  says,  '  they  slothfully  express 
many  things  by  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs.'  In  meet- 
ing, for  instance,  with  such  words  as  amat,  ^tAei,  mxi,  yafxai, 
we  find  that  in  Latin  and  Greek  it  was  natural  to  express  by 
a  single  word  that  which  in  English  we  should  express  by 
more.  Whatever  the  final  element  of  these  words  may  have 
meant  originally  by  itself,  it  is  clear  that  the  principle 
underlying  such  forms  was  to  attach  to  a  part  of  a  word 
sounds  which  should  express  the  relation  borne  by  that  word 
to  some  other  word  or  words  in  a  sentence.  In  the  same 
way  in  the  French  favrai^  and  in  the  English  cat's  paw, 
w^e  have  grammatical  relations  expressed  by  the  addition  of 
sounds  which  have  lost  their  original  meaning.  By  them- 
selves apart  we  do  not  attach  the  meaning  of  futurity  to 
~ai  or  of  possession  to  s. 
Roots  and  For  grammatical  purposes  words  are  broken  up  into  roots 
"  ^^^'  and  suffixes.  In  different  languages  the  various  parts  of  a 
word  are  combined  with  different  degrees  of  fixity. 

In  the  monosyllabic  or  isolating  languages  the  different 
elements  are  kept  distinct.  In  the  agglutinative  languages, 
that  part  of  a  word  which   contains   the   main  or   radical 

^  Fee  A.  rannesteter,  La  Vie  des  3Ioh,  Intr.  §  vi. 
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meaning  remains  unaltered,  while  the  other  parts  undergo 
change. 

The  languages  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
the  inflexional  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin,  admit  of  alter- 
ation both  in  the  radical  part,  which  contains  the  main, 
essential  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  formative  part,  which 
expresses  its  relations  to  the  other  words  of  the  sentence.  In 
the  chapter  on  Ablaut  the  question  of  roots  and  the  changes 
thej  undergo  has  been  already  considered.  It  remains  to 
consider  the  combination  of  roots  with  the  different  suffixes 
which  go  to  make  up  words,  whether  formative,  that  is.  those 
which  are  added  on  to  the  root  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
stems  or  bases  of  nouns  and  verbs,  or  inflexional,  that  is,  those 
suffixes  added  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  different  gram- 
matical relations. 

The  distinction  between  roots  which  are  Verbal,  that  is, 
Predicative,  and  Pronominal,  that  is,  purely  Deictic,  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  the  introductory  chapter.  The  Verbal 
or  Predicative  roots  belong  equally  to  the  parts  of  speech 
which  we  distinguish  as  Nouns  and  Verbs. 

Words  are  formed  from  roots  either  by  composition,  the 
combination  of  different  roots,  e.  g.  caeli-col-a,  fdi-cen,  sheriff 
[shire-reeve),  or  by  the  addition  of  suffixes  to  the  root.  The 
combination  of  root  and  formative  suffix  makes  up  the  stem 
or  theme  of  a  word,  to  which  are  added  the  inflexions  express- 
ing case,  number,  person,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  no 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  root  and  stem,  as  for  in- 
stance in  fer-s,  €(T-}xiv  :  in  other  instances,  as  in  bo-rfjp-os,  a 
formative  suffix  (in  this  case  -rrjp-)  has  been  added  on  to  the 
root  in  order  to  form  the  stem. 

Each  noun-form  consists  of  stem  and  termination.  The  Nomiual 
stem  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  termination,  but  ^  esion. 
the  laws  under  which  this  change  takes  place  are  more  difficult 
to  discover  in  nominal  than  in  verbal  themes.  In  Greek,  for 
instance,  the  bases  or  themes  of  the  different  cases  have  been 
constantly  assimilated  through  the  working  of  analogy.  In 
some  cases  the  stem  employed  had  a  strong  form,  in  others 
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a  weak  form,  but  the  process  of  assimilation  has  tended  to 
obliterate  this  distinction.  This  question  will  be  dealt  with 
at  greater  length  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  different  cases 
in  the  different  declensions. 

The  nominal  stem  may  be  identical  with  a  verb-stem,  or 
extended  by  means  of  primary  or  secondary  suffixes.  The 
name  of  primary  is  given  to  those  suffixes  which  are  added 
directly  to  a  verbal  stem;  the  name  secondary,  to  those 
which  are  added  to  another  noun-stem,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ititi-^-^-s,  where  the  suffix  -eu-  is  added  on  to  the  stem  of 

ITTTTO-S. 

Gender.  Besides    terminations    which    distinguish     differences    of 

number  and  case,  there  are   also   the   endings  which  mark 
distinctions  of  gender.     The  question  of  gender  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.     Languages  like  the  Chinese  have  no  such 
distinctions;    the    Semitic    languages    distinguish    between 
masculine  and   feminine;    while   the   Indo-European   family 
adds  the  third  division  of  neuter.     We  must  either  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  distinctions  of  gender  were  in  their  origin 
sexual,  as  Aeschylus  says,  avi]p  yvvi]  re  x^ri  t5>v  ^erat'x/xtoi;,  or 
else   that   there  was  a  dichotomy  into  things  animate  and 
things   inanimate,   and    subsequently   things    animate   were 
di^^ded  into   masculine   and    feminine.     (Cf.  Gow,  Notes  on 
Gender,  Journal  of  Philology,  x.  19.}     However  this  may  be, 
the  distinctions  of  gender  are  not  the  same  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  there  is  but  little  uniformity.      In  Latin  and 
Greek   they  are  marked  in  the  vowel  declensions  by  modi- 
fication of  the  inflexional  suffixes,  but  scarcely  marked  at  all 
in  the  consonantal   declensions.     For   the  sake  of  practical 
convenience   we    shall,   then,   recognize   them  as  inflexional 
endings,  and  not   distinguish    them  as  secondary,  as  might 
be  done,  for  instance, in  h\i.T\T^ipa  (  =  8//rj-rep-ia},  aporpov  {  =  apo- 
rp-o-v).     (Monro,  //.  G.,  §  113.) 
Systems  of      In  considering  the  question  of  the  inflexion  of  any  noun  in 
Inflexion.    ^^^^^  ^^  Ij^itm,  we  have  to  take  account  of  three  questions  :— 
(i)  To  what  degree  of  Ablaut  does  the  root  and  suffix— if  there 
be  a  suffix— belong  ?     (ii)  What  are  the  terminations  of  the 
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various  cases?  (iii)  To  what  system  of  inflexion  does  the 
word  belong-? 

The  first  two  questions  are  considered  elsewhere— it  is  with 
the  last  that  we  have  to  do  here. 

In  the  original  Indo-European  language  there  were  three 
systems  of  noim  inflexion  : — 

I.  The  Strong  Inflexion,  in  which  the  syllable  immediatelv  Strong 
preceding   the   case   ending  kept  e  or   the   equivalent   long  ^°^^'''*'''- 
vowel  in  the  strong  eases,  but  lost  e  or  shortened  the  long 

vowel  in  the  weak  cases.  The  strong  cases  ai'e  nom.,  voc, 
ace,  and  probably  loc.  The  weak  cases  are  gen.,  dat.,  instr., 
and  abl. 

This  loss  or  retention  of  e  or  the  corresponding  phenomena, 
like  every  similar  Ablaut,  is  intimately  connected  with  differ- 
ence of  accentuation.  Those  cases  which  originally  took  the 
accent  on  the  suffix — i.  e.  those  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  locative)  whose  suffix  contained  a  vowel — lost  the  e  or 
shortened  the  long  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable ;  whereas 
those  eases  where  the  accent  could  not  fall  on  the  suffix,  as 
the  suflSx  did  not  contain  a  vowel,  kept  the  stem  intact. 

II.  The  Weak  Inflexion,  in  which  the  syllable  preceding  Weak 
the  suffix  kept  the  e  or  long  vowel  of  the  stem  where  the  case  ^^A^^io"- 
termination  began  with  a  vowel,  but  lost  the  e  or  shortened 

the  long  \'owel  where  the  case  termination  began  with  a 
consonant. 

To  the  strong  inflexion  belong  all  oxjiione  nouns  except 
some  in  -eu  ,  but  all  themes  without  exception  belong  to  the 
weak  inflexion  in  the  dual  and  plural, 

III.  Stems  in  -0,  -a  (ist  and  2nd  declension)  belong  neither  Paroxy- 
to  the  strong  nor  weak  inflexion,  as  the  accent  does  not  pass  inflexion, 
to  the  suffix,  and  consequently  the  vowel  before  the  suffix  is 

not  lost. 

Thus  we  have — 

Strong  Inflexion : 
Sing.  nom.  ieug-a         /  (cf  a-fy^,  cou-jux,  with  stem   of 
ace.    ieug-m.      I       weak  cases  extended  through- 
gen.  'mg-6s         (      out). 
U  2 


Themes. 
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Weak  Inflexion  : 

Sing.  nom.  smldu-s  (cf.  ahv-<i. 
ace.     snddu-m  ahv-v. 

g"en.   S2mden-os  dSe'-o?). 

Paroxytone  Inflexion  : 

Sing.  nom.  logos  (cf.  koyo-?. 
ace.     logo-rn  Koyo-v. 

gen.    logo-sio  X6yo-io,  koyoo,  Xoyov). 

Formation       Passing   on    to    the    formation    of   Nominal   Themes,    we 

of  Nominal  j^ayp 

Vrimary  themes  in  -0. 

These  are,  as  a  rule,  masculine  and  neuter,  and  perhaps 
all  were  originally  so.  In  that  case  the  feminines  will 
be  the  result  of  false  analogy ;.  e.  g.  hiimv.s  (a  late  nom- 
inative from  Jmmi)  on  the  analogy  of  terra  (Delbriick  S.  F. 
iv.  13). 

On  the  variation  of  accent  and  Ablaut  in  the  stem  see 
p.  291  ;  on  the  Ablaut  of  the  final  vowel  see  p.  316. 

The  characteristic  of  themes  in  -0  is  the  vocative  in  -e, 
which  is  the  only  case  of  Ablaut  in  the  suffix  which  survives 
in  Latin. 

Trlmary  themes  in  -a  (-77). 

These  are  mainly  feminine,  but  some  that  were  originally 
feminine  became  masculine,  and  then  took  a  final  -s  in  the 
nominative  on  the  analogy  of  the  0-declension  (e.  g.  veavia-s, 
Old  Latin,  paricida-s),  which  again  was  subsequently  lost  in 
Latin.  Forms  without  the  -s  but  of  the  masculine  gender  are 
seen  in  the  Homeric  v€(pe\riyep€Ta  Zevs,  'iinTOTd  Neorcop,  etc. 
and  in  the  Attic  vocative  (Delbr.  1.  c). 

The  vowel  of  the  suffix  varies  between  a  and  a,  as  that  of 
0-stems  between  0  and  e  (p.  316).  The  Latin  nominatives  in 
-ci  must  come  from  an  original  -a,  as  an  original  -a  in  an 
unaccented  syllable  would  become  -e  (p.  62). 

Themes  in  a  long  -e  are  seen  in  ojuo-kAtj  (cf.  Ki-Kkri-aKcu),  xpv 
(cf.  KL-xpr]-iJ.i),  the  last  being  a  substantive  which  has  come, 
like  avayKTf],  to  be  used  as  a  verb.  With  these  we  may  perhaps 
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compare  the  Latin  qtiies.     For  the  Ablaut  and  accent  of  the 
root  see  p.  478. 

Greek  ay-tos,  ^rvy-Los,  Trarp-tos,  Ijatinjlnv-i?is, pair- ins,  adag-  Themes  in 
ium,  etc.      So  6(r(Ta  (uoqia),  fxolpa  (juopta),  yXSxra-a  (yAcoxta,  cf.   ^'  '  '  ' 
y\(x))(J.s). 

The  Greek  feminines  in  -la  correspond  to  Sanskrit  forms 
in  -I,  e.g.  TTOTvia, j)df?ii.  The  -a  may  have  been  extended  to 
the  nominative  from  the  other  cases. 

The  Latin  stems  in  -ie  (fifth  declension)  correspond  to  the 
Greek  stems  in  -ta.  A  new  nom.  has  been  formed  in  -ie-s 
(hence  fnaferies  beside  materia),  but  the  stem  -ia-  is  kept  in 
the  gen.  and  dat.  (e.  g*.  materiae  not  ^materiel).  In  the  other 
cases  of  the  declension  the  analogy  of  res  [rei-s,  Sanskiit  ras 
rdy-ds),  and  dies  [diju-s,  Sanskrit  di/diis),  which  are  originally 
diphthongal  stems,  has  operated  (cf.  p.  296). 

Some  -ie-  stems  in  Latin  have  passed  into  the  0-declension 
apparently  on  the  analogy  of  the  vocative  (cf.  ^JiUe=Jili). 
Thus  alis  (for  alies,  cf.  alie-nus)  becomes  alius.  On  inscrip- 
tions we  find  ia  proper  names  forms  of  the  type  Cornells,  Cor- 
neli,  Cornelim,  which,  if  not  merely  abbreviations  or  mistakes, 
may  point  to  an  original  nominative  Cornelies,  which  would 
become  Cornel  is,  as  alies  becomes  alis.  The  vocative  Cornelie, 
contracted  to  Cornell,  is  identical  with  a  vocative  from  a  stem 
in  -io,  and  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  form  Cornelius. 
The  derived  forms  Lahie-mis,  Lucie-nus  and  the  Oscan  and 
Umbrian  proper  names  like  Viinikiis  (Lat.  Vinicius),  Koisis 
seem  to  support  this  theory  {B.  B.  vii.  60). 

Other  sufiixes,  coming  under  the  general  head  of  the  -0  and 
-4-declension  are —  '  Other  suf- 

-U0-,  -lid-  in  TtoXFr]*  {jtoWrj),  d\Fos  [ovXos),  Ik-Fos  (Ikkos., 
iTTTTo?),  cf.  eq-uos,  capti-vos,  ard-%ios. 

-mo-,  -md-  in  clkixi],  Ttvyixri,  oX-ixos,  Aoi-jmos,  becr-jj-us,  Oef.- 
fxo's,  Ijidi.  Jir-nms,  for-mus,  an-i-mns,  etc. 

-no-,  -nd-  in  6p6-vos,  ol-vos,  ttolvi'],  reK-vov,  (Te\xv6s,  Latin 
pater-nus,  equl-nus,  som-nus,  do-num,  etc. 

-mond-,  -mena-,  -mno-,  -mna-  in  Qi-\i.ivos.,  xap-fiovj],  a-rooo- 
fjivi],  ter-minus,  colu-nma,  legi-7ni7ii,  etc.  (cf.  p.  301). 
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-lo-,  -la-,  -ro-,  -ra-  in  cr^oh-pos,  bd-pov,  Aa/xTr-po'?,  €pv6- 
po'?,  iad-Xoi  (€(r-A.o's),  TTa)(y-\6s. 

In  Latin  the  stems  in  -ro  mostly  become  consonantal  in  the 
nom.  sing-.  Thus  affer  (Greek  aypos,  Sanskrit  djras)  is  for 
*a(/-ro-s,  '^affw,  ^agr,  ag-e-r,  where  e  is  the  svarahlulkti  vowel 
most  ajjpropriate  to  r  (p.  71).  The  full  form  survives  in 
nmerus,  numerus,  ems,  jimiperns,  as  the  r  in  these  cases  is 
radical.  The  full  form  also  survives  in  the  Plautine  vocative 
puere.  Old  Latin  pover  becomes  piier,  and  in  compounds  -por 
[Mardjpor)  for  *-povr.  So  in  compounds,  the  e  is  not  lost 
where  it  is  radical  (e.g.  cornigenim  beside  agrnm),  but  we  get 
the  varying  form  dextera,  dextra ;  uferum  (Old  Latin),  titnim. 
Satnr,  vir  (in  spite  of  vir-tus)  were  also  originally  0-stems, 
with  corresponding  feminities  in  satura,  virago  (?).  Levir  has 
passed  into  the  0-declension  on  the  analogy  of  vir  (Greek 
harip,  Sanskrit  devar). 

Latin  stems  in  -lo-  are  seen  in  rallus  [rad-lus),  and  in  the 
diminutives  {Lentuliis,  imrvolus,  etc.). 

The  suffixes  -to-,  -id-  are  seen  in  koXto's,  koltt],  biK-Trj-9, 
(TTa-Tos  and  the  whole  group  of  past  participles. 

Many  other  terminations  might  be  given  under  this  de- 
clension, e.  g.  iTTTT-iKos,  civicus,  apo-Tpov,  ara-tnim,  servi-tium, 
wor-tuus,  pau-cus,  formo-sus  {formouentius,  ef.  IxOvo-Fevr-,  i^Ov- 
oets),  etc.,  but  the  above  will  suffice. 

Themes  in       Themes  in  i,  11  have  -t,  -u  before  consonants,  -ii,  -uu  before 

*»  "•  vowels  (see  p.  234). 

In  Greek  we  have  kis,  opvls,  iroAts,  (cf.  iioXi-Tri^),  clktU, 
pr)yixU,  'EAeuo-Es  (where  the  declension  has  become  heteroclite), 
i(T\vs  (cf.  layy-pos),  Ix^vs,  ttoAu?  (Hom.),  otppvs,  veKvs,  bpvs, 
oi^-pos,  etc.  The  vowel  has  often  been  shortened  in  later 
Greek. 

The  alternation  oit,  H  and  ii,  uu  leaves  traces  in  Greek  in  the 
non-elision  of  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable.  As  in 
Sanskrit  \\e  have  hhis  but  hliiyam,  hhus  but  hhuv-am,  so  in 
Greek  we  have  6-(j)pv-s  but  d-cfipvF-os,  ttoXIs  but  ttoXu-os, 
Epic   1:6X109.     Thus  j3oL)TLdv€ipa  is  for  jScdTit-dveipa  before  a 
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vowel,  while  before  a  consonant  we  have  I  in  the  Latin  ant'i- 
quos.  Ag'ain  ev  kovX  ayxi  irvpos  is  for  ev  kovu  ayx.''>  hut  before 
a  consonant  we  have  I  in  bdcpiXos.  The  short  t  of  "naix^QtrX 
Ta  (Soph.  Phil.  391)  mig-ht  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  the 
secondary  accent  on  that  syllable  (see  p.  234). 

These  stems  in  -I,  -il  have  been  assimilated  in  later  Greek 
to  those  in  -ei,  -en,  and  hence  forms  like  TroAeo)?,  which  seem 
to  come  from  a  stem  -noK^i. 

In  Latin  we  have  an  Z-stem  in  vis  :  but  otherwise  the  *-,  ii- 
stems  are  not  certainly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  in  ej^,  en. 

The  themes  in  ei  are  not  oxytone,  but  many  of  those  in  e?(,  Themes  in 
are  oxytone  and  show  the  reduced  stem  in  -u.    They  both  be-  ^*°  ^"' 
long'  to  the  'weak  inflexion'  (p.  291),  and  accordingly  keep 
the  e  of  the  suffix  where  the  case-ending  begins  with  a  vowtl, 
but  lose  it  where  it  begins  with  a  consonant. 

Thus  we  have  jSda-LS,  Sanskrit  ffdfis,  jSaaet-es  ^dcr^L^,  San- 
skrit gdtayas,  rjbvs,  Sanskrit  svddiis,  rjbeFes  rjbel?,  Sanskrit 
svdddvas,  etc.  In  the  dative  plural  ySacrecri,  iihicri  stand  for 
jSaa-LCTL,  rjbva-L  (Sanskrit  gatim,  svddusu)  by  assimilation  to  the 
vowel  of  the  other  cases. 

Words  of  the  type  bpojxevs,  von^vs  are  of  secondary  forma- 
tion and  peculiar  to  Greek.  To  this  type  certain  stems  in  t,  n 
have  been  assimilated.  Thus  the  Attic  iroXeis  is  for  iroXeL-es 
from  a  stem  TroAet-,  the  true  form  being  7ro'A.tes  (stem  ttoAi-). 
The  Homeric  7roA?jos  and  Attic  TToXecos  are  new  formations  on 
the  analogy  of  voixrjos,  ro/xeo)?. 

Some  stems  in  -i  have  a  parallel  stem  in  -8,  e.  g.  jjltjvls,  eAvrts, 
epts.  So  we  have  eptSa,  epiv,  but  always  eATrtSa,  for  a  final  -iv 
is  never  accented  in  Greek.  Cf.  in  Latin  lajn  (Ennius),  but 
elsewhere  ^apid-. 

/-stems  in  Latin  often  become  consonantal,  except  in  tl  e 
gen.  plur.,  e.  g.  dos  (cf.  dwrt-s),  compos  [poti-s),  pars  {parti-nm). 
Similarly  the  neuters  in  -al,  -ar,  -e  were  originally  /-stems  (cf 
sale  (Ennius),  calcari-a,  mari-a). 

Some  stems  have  -i-  in  Latin,  -0  or  -a  in  other  languages, 
e.  g.  collis  {^cohii-s)  :  Koku>v6s  [Koho-s),  caiilis  :  KavAoj,  fores  : 
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6vpa  (but  cf.  /oris,  foras),  hnhri-  :  acfypos,  unguis  :  Sk.  nahM, 
trisiu  :  Sanskrit  frsfd,  leuis  :  Xrjvos,  jpanis  :  Messap.  iravos, 
jpellis  [*peinis)  :  Tre'AAa. 

The  majority  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ti  take  in  Latin  a  further 
suffix,  ti-d}i-,  cf.  Sanskrit  f/dti,  Greek  fidcn-,  Latin  con-ven- 
ti-on-. 

?7-stems  are  seen  in  Latin  idus,  acus,  gradus,  etc.  Of  the 
supposed  neuters  in  u,  cornu,  ge^iu  vadLj  he.  A.xxdl'S,  [cornu-e,  genu-e, 
cf.  sing,  -nokv) ;  gelu  is  only  found  as  an  ablative. 

Derived  from  ?7-stems  are  the  verbal  substantives  in  -tiit- 
[J2iveu-iut-,  cf.  se?ia-tu-),  corresponding-  to  those  in  -fdi-  from 
^1 -stems. 

sus  and  grus  have  become  consonantal  stems,  but  cf.  su-lus, 
which  has  kept  the  strong*  root,  though  the  termination  begins 
with  a  consonant. 

Original  adjectives  in  -u  are  treated  in  two  ways.  Either 
they  pass  to  /-stems,  from  the  analogy  of  the  feminine,  cf. 
gravis  :  ^apvs,  Sanskrit  gurus  (Indo-European  masc.  grrus, 
fem.  grul),  tennis  :  ravv-iTTcpos,  brevis  :  ^paxvs,  levis  :  kXayys, 
pinguis  :  Tia\v^,  didcis  :  yXvKvs  (?),  or  they  pass  to  0-stems, 
as  cams  :  Sanskrit  cdru,  densus  :  8a(n;s,  torum  {^=torridmn,, 
Paul.  Fest.  354)  :  Sanskrit  trsu.  On  the  other  hand  acu- 
pedius  :  wkw?  remains  unchanged. 

l>iph-  Zevs  is  for  '^Zrjvs,  Sanskrit  ductus,  Indo-European  dieu-s,  with 

ptems!*  ^^^^6  long  vowel  shortened  in  Greek  before  the  semivowel 
followed  by  a  consonant  (p.  i  H3).  The  reduced  root  is  seen  in 
Ai/^-o'?,  Sanskrit  divas. 

In  Latin  the  strong  stem  appears  in  Dies-^iter,  dies  (for 
dim-s),  [K.  Z.  xxv.  59),  and  with  e  in  Ju-piter,  Jov-is,  and 
throughout  the  inflexion,  eic  becoming  in  Latin  oic  before  a 
vowel,  V,  before  a  consonant.  The  weak  stem  occurs  in  bi-du- 
om  {Jn-din-om),  U(u)/s. 

Indo-European  gous,  Sanskrit  gdus  becomes  Greek  ^ovs, 
gen.  ^oFos  (Sanskrit  gavds),  the  long  vowel  surviving  in 
the  Homeric  accus.  ^wv.  In  Latin  bos,  bo-bus,  bovis  are 
regular,  the  u  becoming  v  after  an   unaccented  vowel,  dis- 
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appearing"  after  the  accent ;  hovem  is  a  new  formation  for  the 
earlier  *hdm  {houm). 

The  same  shortening  of  the  vowel  appears  in  vavs  (with 
long"  vowel  in  v>]F-6s,  vijvs,  etc.).  In  Latin  the  word  has 
passed  to  the  /-declension  from  the  analog-y  of  the  g-enitive, 
and  the  strong  stem  is  perpetuated  throughout.  The  regular 
nominative  would  be  %««5  or  "^nds. 

Another  diphthongal  stem  is  seen  in  res  (for  rej^s,  Sanskrit 
rds,  gen.  raijds),  the  /  being  lost  before  consonants  and  at  the 
end  of  a  word  {K,  Z.  xxvii.  305,  cf.  dietis,  dies).  In  the  case 
of  Sjoes,  the  old  plural  sjier-es  and  the  form  sper-no  (if  tliis  is 
connected)  seem  to  show  that  the  stem  originally  ended  in  a 
consonant.  Plebes,  Jides  were  probably  once  stems  in  -os 
(p.  310). 

To  Kquid  stems  belong  the  nomina  agentis  and  names  of  rela-  stems  in 
tionship  in  -ior,  -ter.  This  class  of  stems  is  extremely  difficult,  ''^^H^^^  , 
and  the  phenomena  they  exhibit  are  very  contradictory.  More 
will  be  said  of  them  under  the  head  of  nominal  inflexion,  but 
some  few  points  may  be  noticed  here.  At  first  it  looks  as 
though  they  admitted  every  variety  of  Ablaut  and  accent  in 
root  and  suffix.  Thus  we  find  bioTop  (6.  ^^S),  beside  borrjpes 
(T.  44),  (3(i>Topas  (M.  302),  beside  (SoTTJpas  (0.  504),  hutropa  beside 
ddlorem,  jxYjaTiop  beside  (r^rep,  acoTripos,  and  7rar?/p,  ju.?/r77p  beside 
eiirdToyp,  'napip.riTCiip.  Amid  this  confusion  one  fact  seems  to 
stand  out,  the  forms  in  -tor  are  paroxytone,  those  in  -ter  oxy- 
tone :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  of  cases  like 
<l)priv  beside  evcppcov,  which  seem  to  show  that  suffixes  in  0  tend 
to  retract  the  accent.  Soror,  the  only  name  of  relationship  in 
-or,  is  paroxytone  in  Sanskrit  svdsar. 

To  this  rule  t^rjrrjp  is  a  very  early  exception,  but  even  here  the  Sanskrit 
mdtdr,  German  modar,  points  to  an  original  oxytone  accent.  German  hropar 
on  the  other  hand  shows  that  the  accent  ol<ppair]p,  hhratar  is  primitive. 

But  against  this  rule  we  may  observe  that  the  Sanskrit 
nomina  agentis  in  -tar  (^  =  -ior)  are  oxytone,  though  they  some- 
times become  paroxytone,  according  to  their  function  in  the 
sentence.  Moreover  we  should  have  expected  the  oxytone 
words  to  show  a  reduced  root,  the  paroxytone  a  strong  root ; 
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but  Sanskrit  has  no  nomina  agentis  with  a  weak  root,  while 
in  Greek  we  g-et  strong"  roots  unaccented  in  7reto-r7/p,  and 
some  other  words. 

We  may  begin  by  disting-uishing-  in  Greek  the  tiomina  agen- 
tis and  the  nouns  of  relationship.  In  the  former  the  stem 
remains  disyllabic  throug-hout  the  inflexion,  in  the  latter  it 
becomes  monosyllabic  in  the  weak  cases. 

In  Sanskrit  we  have  ddtct^  ddfdram  corresponding"  to  the 
Greek  buircop,  bcaropa,  Lat.  dator,  dafdrem.  From  this  com- 
parison, and  the  example  of  Epic  pLrjo-rcapa  we  mig-ht  suppose 
that  the  original  Greek  accusative  was  bcoraypa,  but  this  can- 
not be  regarded  as  certain  (cf.  p.  299).  At  any  rate  the  vowel 
of  the  stem  suffix  was  0. 

The  next  question  is  what  was  the  stem  of  the  weak  cases. 
The  Sanskrit  locative  is  ddfari,  with  a  in  the  stem-suffix  as 
oj)posed  to  the  accusat.  ddtdram  and  the  dat.  ddfre.  It  is  thus 
a  link  between  the  strongest  and  weakest  form  of  the  stem- 
suffix.  From  a  comparison  of  o-wrep,  irovXvjBoTeipa  (  =  -rep-ta) 
we  assume  that  the  Greek  suffix  answering  to  Sk.  -tar-  was 
-rep-.  This  gives  us  a  series  -rop-,  -rep-,  and  in  derivatives 
-rp-,  e.g.:— 

h(i)Topa  aCorep  \f/aX.-Tp-La. 

Just  as  in  stems  with  other  suffixes  we  have  a  series :-  - 

(Tco(f)pov-  (})p€V-6s  TTp6-({)pa(r(ra(^TTpo-(ppn-TLa). 

alo)  (al-Focr-a)        aui  (^al-Fecr-i)  Sk.  dijus-am  (^ains-). 

(ttol-ij-cov)  ■TTOt-p.eV-os  TTol-jXV-r}. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  change  of  vowel  is  connected  with  the 
shifting  of  accent,  and  a  syllable  is  more  decidedly  weakened 
when  the  accent  falls  on  the  syllable  following  next  but  one 
than  when  it  falls  on  the  syllable  immediately  following 
{K.  Z.  XXV.  30).     Thus  :— 

(i)  A  short  vowel  which  is  kept  immediately  before  the 
accented  syllable  is  lost  when  the  accent  falls  a  syllable  later. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Sanskrit  cat-vdras  (four),  as  com- 
pared with  t-nriijas  (fourth),  which  is  for  kt-ttrti/as,  the  first 
syllable  having  disappeared  with  the  shifting  of  the  accent 
(cf  p.  369). 
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(ii)  A  long"  vowel,  which  is  shortened  immediately  before 
the  accent,  disappears  when  the  accent  comes  a  syllable  later, 
e.  g.  icxTdKa  :  karaora  ("^creo-raf  o'ra)  :  k(TTvia  where  the  accent 
was  originally  on  the  last  syllable,  e.  g-.  eorv-td :  so  too  jwe/xaKO)? 
Ixeixa-Kvla,  etc.,  and  alG>  :  aiei  :  dyumm  quoted  above. 

(iii)  A  diphthong"  that  is  unchanged  immediately  before 
the  accent  is  reduced  when  the  accent  comes  a  syllable  later, 
cf.  ace.  ausosm  (rjoa  for  riFoam),  gen.  nsesos,  Sanskrit  11ms. 

Now  the  Sanskrit  feminines  in  -l  (which  are  amplified  in 
Greek  to  -ta,  in  Latin  to  -^e),  accent  the  termination  in  the 
'  weakest '  cases  (instr.  gen.  dat.  abl.  sing.,  Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.,  §§ 
311,364).  In  these  cases  therefore  the  accent  came  originally 
two  syllables  after  the  stem  syllable,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently formed  with  a  reduced  stem.  This  reduced  stem  was 
eventually  extended  to  all  cases,  strong  and  weak,  and  so  we 
get  gen.  "^yf/ak-Tp-t-ds  (cf.  Sanskrit  (levijdss^,  whence  is  formed  a 
nom.  \}/dXTpia.  The  strong  form  of  the  nom.  and  ace.  is  how- 
ever exceptionally  preserved  in  the  type  TrovXv/SoTeLpa  (-rep-m). 

Similarly  the  suffix  -rep-  became  -rp-  before  an  originally 
accented  case  termination  (cf.  Sanskrit  ila-tf-hhyas),  and  this 
shorter  form  was  then  generalised,  and  secondary  forms 
derived  from  it,  e.  g.  Xoe-rp-ov,  ia-rp-os,  etc. 

In  explaining  bo-rijp-os  beside  bca-rop-a  we  have  to  note  not 
only  the  difference  of  stem-suffix  but  also  the  reduction  of  the 
root,  and  from  a  comparison  of  these  two  declensions  according 
to  the  rules  given,  we  can  reconstruct  an  original  inflexion 
running  Swrcop,  bwropa  for  the  strong  cases  and  in  the  weak 
borepos,  boTipi.  In  the  nouns  of  relationship  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  no  alternation  of  0  and  e  and  the  inflexion  runs 
■narrip,  Ttarepa  but  in  the  weak  cases  Trarp-os,  Trarp-L 

We  may  therefore  give  the  following  scheme  of  the  cases, 
distinguishing  the  nomina  agentis  and  the  names  of  relation- 
ship : — 

Nomina  agentis.  Names  of  relationship. 

ace.  Sk.  tdram     -ropa     -torem     -tdram     -ripa     -terem. 

loc.  -tari       *-rept   *-teri       -^tri        -rpi       -tri. 

fern.  gen.         -tryds     -rpia?   -trie-is. 
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But  this  mathematical  precision  could  not  be  observed,  and 
a  confusion  of  the  two  types  was  inevitable.  In  Greek  the 
stem  b(i)Top-,  borip-  (cf.  *b(aTop-m,  *5orep-t)  gave  rise  on  the  one 
hand  to  Scoroop,  bcoTopos,  on  the  other  hand  to  borrip  and 
boTijpos  with  the  long  e  of  the  nom.  extended  throughout 
the  system,  as  the  long  o  has  been  extended  in  \xr\aT(apa.  In 
the  nouns  of  relationship  narrip,  naripa,  irarpi  are  the  primi- 
tive forms,  and  have  given  rise  to  Trarept,  Trarepos.  In  Latin, 
noinlua  agentis  have  extended  to  all  cases  the  strong  suffix  -tor 
and  also  the  long  vowel  of  the  nominative,  but  have  taken  the 
weak  root  of  the  oxytone  nom'ma  agentis  in  -ter,  while  preserving 
the  termination  of  the  paroxytone  form  in  -tor.  Thus  in 
datdr,  datoris  the  reduced  root  da  ought  to  give  a  nominative 
da-ter,  the  termination  -tor  a  nominative  dotor ;  the  actual 
form  is  the  result  of  a  '  contamination '  of  the  two  types.  The 
reduced  termination  is  seen  in  the  derived  fem.  and  neuter 
'  forms,  vic-tr-lx,  doc-tr-l-na,  ara-tr-um^  but  the  last  generally 
with  a  strong  root  {claus-tr-um,  cf.  Kkel-6pov  beside  j3d-dpov). 
In  names  of  relationship  the  weak  suffix  is  universalised 
[patris,  patre///,  the  last  being  less  primitive  than  the  Greek 
irarepa). 

Soror  is  declined  like  the  nom'ma  agentis  in  -tor  ;  mater ,  f rater 
(Greek  pi.dTi]p,  ([)pdTr}p)  are  assimilated  in  declension  to  jmter, 
Trarrip. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  Indo-European  intdrt  Sanskrit 
t/antar,  dvar^pes,  jan-i-tr-l-ces. 

Nasal  There   ai-e   three    nasal   suffixes,   each   appearing   in   four 

Stems.        Ablauts,  viz.  :— 

I.  mon  2.  men,  3.  mn  4.  mn. 

twn  uen  un  un. 

on  en  n  n. 

Of  these,  Ablaut  I  of  course  appeared  m  the  strong  cases, 
Ablauts  III  and  IV  in  the  weak,  and  accordingly  we  have, 
e.  g.  Kv-cov,  Kv-v-6s.  Ablaut  II  presents  more  difficulty. 
Either  some  nasal  stems  had  -on-  in  the  strong  cases,  others 
-en-  (as  in  Tra-rip-es  beside  b(o~Top-is  above,  8i;o-]u.ei'-e( (T)a beside 
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rjF-oT-a)  or  perhaps  tlie  suffix  with  e  was  originally  peculiar  to 
the  locative,  and  has  heen  extended  throughout  the  system  in 
770ip/r,  TToiixivos,  TTOLjJievL,  etc.  As  opposed  to  the  other 
'  weakest '  cases  the  locative  in  Sanskrit  takes  an  a  (e)  in  the 
stem-suffix  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.,  §  421)  of  liquid  and  nasal  stems, 
e.  g.  loc.  7(ddni,  instr.  7idnd,  loc.  pifdri,  gen.  pHih\  This  vowel 
as  we  have  seen  is  not  the  same  as  the  0  of  the  stronger  cases, 
e.  g.  bu>Topa,  but  was  probably  e  as  we  may  see  from  otxet  and 
TTavbrjuei  which  are  more  primitive  locatives  than  oXkol  (p. 
318).  If  this  is  so  avxivi,  TToijxevL  will  be  primitive  from  an 
original  nom.  ^avxcov,  TxoipMV.  gen.  av^vo'S,  TTotfxvos  and  will  be 
the  starting-point  of  the  inflexion  avyj}i>,  av^evos  (M.  U.  ii. 
159).  The  particular  form  the  assimilated  systems  took  was 
apparently  a  matter  of  accident,  and  accordingly  beside  toijoitji; 
TTOLfxh'os  we  find  tIkt(hv  tIktovos,  while  in  kvvos  we  have  the 
reduced  form  of  the  stem  kvov-.  The  weakest  stem  also  sur- 
vives in  apvos  {rv-6s),  compared  with  ■nokv-ppr]v,  strong  stem 
uren-,  in  Tru/c-r-o'?,  and  Latin  car-n-is,  which  answer  to  -na- 
Tp-6s,  pa-tr-is  from  the  stem  plater^.  But  more  often  the  weak 
stem  only  survives  in  derived  forms,  as  Troi-jxv-iov  [itol-[x€v-), 
yeiT-v-ia  (yetr-oi'-),  T€KTaLva  (t€kt-ov-),  etc.  Elsewhere  even  in 
the  dat.  plur.,  where  the  nasal  in  Greek  has  disappeared,  the 
vowel  of  the  strong  forms  has  taken  the  place  of  the  regular 
representative  of  the  nasal  sonant  a,  e.  g.  iroip-ia-i  for  ^Ttoip-aa-i., 
TToi-jxn-aL,  TiKToa-L  for  reKT-n-cn,  etc.  In  Pindar  we  have  (f)paai 
((f)pn-(TL)  beside  classical  (fypea-L 

The  various  forms  obtained  by  the  addition  of  further  suffixes  Further 
to  nasal  stems  is  noticeable.     Thus  we  have  : —  suffixes. 

reg-n-om^  Sanskrit  rcljaii. 

p2d-hs  ior  pn  I -mis,  cf.  Anglo-Saxon /o/a. 

cor-n-i-x,  cf.  Koputvr}  (Kof-v-rj),  which  is  an  extension  of 
KOpcov-,  as  jueAeScorrj  of  /leAeSwz;,  cf.  /i/eXeSatVco.  Cor-n-ix  is 
formed  precisely  like  vic-tr-ix. 


'  So  poUen,  pollis,  polenta  indicate  an  OT\^\i&\  pSlen  pohi-Ss  ;  fullojj'cllis, 
amnis  forma  like  fulo{n),  fuln6s,felo{n)  felnSs,  dbho(n)  abhnos.  {K.  Z.  xxviii. 
162.) 
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colUs  for  col-7i-is,  cf.  Kokonvos  (koT-v-os). 
cernims  for  cers-n-uus,  cf.  aix^i-Kpdvos  {-Kpaa-v-os),  Kpi^vq, 
Jjeshian  Kpdvva  (Kpacr-v-a),  Kapdvov  (Kapa(r-v-ov),  Sanskrit  cirsdu, 

instr.  clrs-7i-a. 

> 

So  Kapd  =  Kapaaa  =  Kapacrn,  icpTj-Sefivov  =  Kpa(Tn-Sejxvoy,  KpaTa  —  tcpacrn-Ta,  Kap- 
r)Ta  —  Kapaaii-Ta.  Kaprjara,  Kpdara  in  Homer  are  new  forms,  the  -ax-  which 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  long  vowel  being  added  afresh  on  the  analogy  of 
ovofia  vvojxaT-,  etc.  According  to  De  Saussure,  p.  224,  the  original  s  is  to  be 
seen  in  Ionic  KaraKp-qs,  if  this  is  not  to  be  written  /car'  uKpas. 

Hen  (Jih-n),  cf.  cn:Kay)(j-v-ov,  cmXriv  {(nrXrjyxv). 
ul-n-a,  cf,  Hesych.  wkkov  for  cakvov  beside  wk-qv,  b)kh'r]. 
cam-is,  cani-a,  carn-osus  beside  caro[n). 
But  carnis  may  not  really  show  the  reduced  stem,  but  be 
syncopated  for  ^carinis  as  ternus  for  ^lerhius  (eaptyo's),  verna 
for  *verina,  vesina  [ves-ta). 

mag-n-us,  Sanskrit  maJidn,  \n&iv.viah-n-d  (^Vmagh-).  [xkya 
is  for  p-cyn,  as  aXeK^a  for  ak^Kpn  (cf.  ak€t(f)nTos  with  ovofxnTos, 
nom-in-is).  It  may  be  originally  a  subst.  which  has  become  an 
adj.,  as  vefus  beside  veter  (cf.  yivo's :  ^vy^vris,   genius  :  degener). 

In  KVi)>v,  Kvvos  (cf.  Kvv€Los,  Kvverj),  the  original  root  is  kv-ov-, 
KV-V-.  Canis  is  for  cu-on-is  with  tio  becoming  {u)(i,  as  on 
regularly  becomes  au  (p.  85). 

^\i\x  2^0,1-m-a.  cf.  aTrdkaix-vos  beside  TrakdpL-ri. 
colu-mn-a,  cf.  cohi-me7i,  cid-men. 
ahi-vi7i-us,  cf.  ali-men-tiim,  Ale-monia,  ali-mdnhcm. 
So   Vertu-mn-us,  Tolu-mn-'ms  (cf.   Tull'ms,   tol-erare,   Tok-p-r]), 
Vohi-mn-his  {void),   autu-mn-us,  calumnia,    ter-men,    terminus, 
termo[n).     These  are  not,  in  the  first  instance,  passive  partici- 
ples, but  extensions  of  nasal  stems,  partly  with  strong,  partly 
with  weak  suffixes. 
Latin  and        Note  that  in  Latin  as  opposed  to  Greek,  there  are  no  neuters 
Neuters.     ^^  ~mno,  but  only  in  -7nen.     The  vowel  suffixes  are  only  used 
in  Latin  to  form  masc.  and  fern,  stems,  and  termo[n),  termin-ns 
are  two  different  ways  of  forming  the  masc.  from  the  same 
neuter  termen  {ripp.a).     So  decor  is  a  masc.  formed  from  decus, 
auror-a  a  fem.  from  the  original  neuter  ausos-,  auses-  (p.  310). 
The  connecting  vowel  which  appears  between  the  stem  and 
the  suffix  is  often  merely  phonetic  (e.  g.  in  col-u-men  beside 
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ctil-?jien,vol-u-mt(shesidevol-tis,  /i-u-mns  heside  xaixai  [yjnyiaC) ), 
and  its  character  is  consequently  determined  by  the  following' 
sound  :  but  sometimes  there  are  corresponding*  forms  with  u, 
e.  g.  Clituninus  :  kXitvs,  calumnia  :  Ka)Ai;a;(?),  stittiimen  :  siatuo^ 
^eO-v-ixvaios  :  fxedvui. 

The  stem  Juveti,  Sanskrit  i/ii-van , in  j uven-is,juven-eus  appears 
in  its  reduced  form  in  jilnix  (Ju-vn-ix,  cf.  vaKivdos,  from  the  stem 
ijirnk-  in  jnvenc-us?).  Junior  heside  J  uvefiior  answers  to  avpi.09 
beside  the  fuller  rjFepios. 

We  may  especially  notice  the  feminines  formed  by  the 
addition  of  -J  (Greek  -la,  Latin  -Ic)  or  -a,  e.  g.  com-i-x,  Jtm-ix, 
column-a. 

Also  noticeable  are  the  neuters  formed  by  adding  -to  to  the 
nasal  stem,  e.  g.  cognomentum,  testamenfum,  segmentum.  Origin- 
ally the  forms  men-,  mn-to-  existed  side  by  side,  and  we  get 
accordingly  cognomen  beside  cognomenhim,  just  as  we  have  in 
Greek  vu>vvij.-vos,  dvoixaivu)  (ovojinv-Loo),  oi'Oju,a-/cA.i;ros,  as  well  as 
ovopara  (6vop.-}t-ra,  apparently  originally  the  plural  of  a  stem 
oi'o'/xaro-),  dvo[j.aTO-9eTT]s  (Plat.  Charm.  175  B),  oX\i.aro-(jrayf\<i, 
etc.  So  imguen  beside  miguenUim.  This  will  explain  rJTraTos 
beside  jeci7iis,  the  former  from  stem  rjirnro-,  the  latter  from 
■tj-nnlp)-,  (rJTTa-p,  Sanskrit  2/akr(t)  ). 

The  neuter  nasal  stems  frequently  had  a  nominative  sing, 
in  -r.  Thus  we  have  rjT:ap,jecur,  Sanskrit  i/akrt ;  uher  (nb-r), 
ovdap,  Sanskrit  udhar  ;  irelpap,  Treiparoi  for  irepFnT,  cf.  a-mipoiv, 
Sanskrit  7;«/'rfl«  ;  eiSap  elbaros  ^or  ebFnp.  In  (f)pedp,(f)pedTos  the 
quantity  points  to  a  metathesis  from  an  earlier  (^pridr,  cf. 
(ppeiara  (<I>.  igy)^.  But  though  the  nom.  plural  of  these 
words  may  correspond  to  Latin  -menta  in  seg-meuta  from  a 
nom.  sing,  -menfo-m,  the  gen.  sing,  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit 
adverbial  forms  ndmatas,  udhatas,  yakdtas  (6-v6p.aT09,  ovOaros, 
rjiraTos),  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  these  to  be  later 
forms  which  have  sujiplanted  an  earlier  ovofxaTov.     The  dat. 

^  The  -r  of  these  nominatives  appears  to  come  from  an  adjectival  suffix  -ro, 
cf.  Sanskrit  sthdvard  :  areap,  vyadvard  :  dSap,  Tiapos  :  map,  vSapus  :  vSaip, 
'fjfj.ipa  :  TJpap.  map  is  an  adjective  in  t.  135  inu  p.a.\a  viap  vir'  ovdas,  and  Solon 
35.  21  map  -jfdKa,  though  a  substantive  in  Poaii/  tK  map  kKiaOai  (A.  550,  etc.). 
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plural  alone  does  not  show  the  dental  suffix,  and  o-voixaa-L  cor- 
responds to  Sanskrit  ndmasu  (31.  U.  ii.  220), 

The  element  -ar-  has  also  intruded  into  non-nasal  stems  in 
ovs  cuTos,  which  is  properly  an  o--  stem,  and  should  have  a  g-en. 
*ov(t6^  (cf.  avr~is,  and  d/A0-&)(o-)e9,  Theocr.  i.  28),  also  in  hopv 
boparos,  yovv  yovaros  (Epic,  bovparo^,  yovvaros).  Two  themes 
in  -p,  Olvap  and  veKvap,  keep  the  -p  throughout.  TeKfxap  and 
irlap  are  not  declined.   hap.ap  has  everywhere  the  stem  bajxapT-. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  parallel  form  in  -s,  e.  g".  Sanskrit 
udhas,  Ved.  udhnr,  imtjxos  :  p-rjyap  (nasal  in  pL-qxavrj),  ttIos  :  Trlap, 
vbos  :  vbcop,  rolus-tiis  :  rohur,  <\>'kkyos  •.fn^gur. 

In  Latin  the  old  declension  of  the  type  jecur  jecinis,  has 
usually  been  confused,  and  we  g-et  jecoris,  jecinoris ;  itineris  ; 
fenn(r,femen,femons,femhioris.  In  some  neuters  in -r  (ebur, 
acer,  aegvor,  etc.)  there  is  no  trace  of  a  nasal  element  re- 
maining. 

The  quality  of  the  vowel  before  the  -r  is  doubtful.  Nor- 
mally apparently  r  medial  =  Latin  or,  r  final  =  Latin  ^^r  (ehir 
eloris),  but  we  also  find  femor  (Neue,  i.  1 73),  and  fulgera  he- 
side  fnlgvra.  Uher  may  be  due  to  an  original  locative  *uher-i 
(cf.  noi-piiv-i,  p.  301). 

Miscellaneous  instances  of  the  amplification  of  nasal  stems 
are  jvvencns  (Juvn-ios ;  Old  High  German  ju7ig  for  jurn-g) 
odTaKos  [ocTT-n-KO'i),  Kopa^  ^Kop-n-^,  cf.  co7'-n-ix),  femella, 
gemella,  etc.  (for  gemnla,  cf.  geminus),  cf.  Tiiakos  (tj-iwXos)  beside 

Compo-  In  composition  we  get  three  types  of  nasal  stems  : — 

(i)  The  strong  stem  followed  by  a  connecting  vowel — 
imagin-i-fer,  germhi-i-seca,  Anien-i-co!a,  aycov-o-Oirris. 

(ii)  The  nasal  is  lost  in  the  tj^pe  Jiomi-cvla,  sangni-svga, 
gepii-manvs,  aKjxo-OeTov,  but  here  the  analogy  of  the  0-  and  1- 
stems  may  have  come  in  ;  cf.  rmgni-fer,  nrmi-ger. 

Saf/guen  (neuter)  is  the  older  form,  from  which  is  formed  a 
new  masculine  sanguis  {sa7Ujuin-s).  For  ecrsanjins  beside  san- 
gven,  cf.  stiblmis  beside  limen. 

(iii)  The  weak  stem  in  noynenclator  (also  numlclafor)  septem- 
jiuus,  decemvir,  beKajxrivos, 
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Old  ;.-stems  are  to  be  seen  in  eh  (h,,  <r.^-.,  of.  5;.a  (,^nma),  M-stems 
sem-e,  swi-phx,  f.ia  =  a,..ca,  etc.),  in  xOov-  (ef.  x0af.-a\6,,  hum-i, 
hnmths)  xiov-  (cf.  bi^axc,.os,  hiems).  In  Latin  hiems  has  its  m 
h-orn  the  obhque  cases,  and  would  more  regularly  become 
hies  In  this  word  Greek  has  g-eneralised  the  strong-er  stem 
(Xtoi'-),  Latm  the  weaker  {hlem-Y. 

The  only  pure  /-stem  in  Greek  is  aA-,  in  ciA..    Latin  has  Monosyl- 
sat  (but  Lnmus  wrote  sale),  sol  {saiiel,  cf.  ^Fikios).  labic liquid 

Of  primary  r-stems  we  find  ver  (for  ves-r  as  \ap=.F,cTr'^)  ''''^' 
hr  :  xetp,  //e/- :  x»/p,  ^r  :  (^&5p,  etc. 

il/<?/  is  not  properly  a  liquid  stem,  nor  can  mellis  be  con- 
nected with  ^e'Atros  as  if  for  ^mellis  (as  OsthofF  thinks,  Z.  G. 
d.P.  530).  Rather  mellis =mednis,  Greek  fxiev,  Sanskrit 
^ad/m,  and  med(u),  medms  has  passed  to  mel,  mellis.  For  /.. 
becoming.  U,  cf.  c«//.^,,  :  Ko^Ae'o.  {hilveios\  sollus  :  odKo, 
{solnos),  angmlla  :  eyxe A.,  (from  an  original  masculine.;.^/../.., 
teminmc  eng/iehm,  the  latter  passing  to  the  J-declension)  2 

There  are  few  traces  in  Greek  of  the  original  Ablaut  in  Stems 
Mute  stems.     Thus  where  the  Sanskrit  has  Udrantam    bkd-  "^^^"^  "' 
ratas-sdnfam,  safds,   Greek  shows  ^^povra,   4>hovrosl  6vra 
ovTos.     In  the  case  of  the  last  stem,  however,  the  Doric  hre, 
(Sanskrit   sdntas),    iaa^a   (ia-nr-ta,   Sanskrit    saiq    give    an 
instance  of  vowel  variation. 

So  too  possibly  the  weak  stem  e/car-  stands  beside  the 
strong  i.ovr.  m  the  Homeric  a-e.aCo/xeV^  (cf.  d.o/.ar-  beside  oVo- 
l^dCco)  Compare  also  lf.ov-cd,  lp.dacrco  (stem  lp.aT-);  the  two 
stems  have  coalesced  in  l[xds,  iixavr-. 

We  get  a  substitute  for  Ablaut  in  the  type  xapcFevr-  beside 
XyFer-  (cf  Sanskrit  ^«f/-ra',^-^;«;;^,  j}ad~vd-fas)  where  xaptFer- 
is  for  xapcFar-,  xapcFnT-,  the  vowel  having  been  assimilated  to 

J  -^^n  ^''^^"*  °^  declension  has  disappeared  here  as  elsewhere  in  Latin    But 
ongmally  we  must  have  had  an  inflexion  of  the  type  He.^o(n)  (TLo 
nehe^ou  hemonem  (quoted  by  Paul.  Fest.  100),  -kZnis.         ^  ^  ^ 

Where  h  remains  in  Latin  the  conditions  are  different  Helvus  is  for 
AeW,  .7„a  (cf^  OA,)  for  ..7..«  or  ,«..,«.     A  vowel  has  beeni;  tl  2cZ 

cf  C.fa..«.)      In  «nZ.«.,  S0Z.0,  Volvo,  gilvus  .  =  original  «.      But  we  c^nn 
then  connect  ov\,  and  salve  (p.  1S8)  (iT.  Z.  xxviii.  163). 
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the  e  of  tlie  strong  stem  (cf.  Troi/xeVt,  #eo-t,  p.  301).  If  tlie 
feminine  had  had  the  strong-  stem  x^P^FevT-,  x.apiFevT-ia  would 
have  become  xaptei^o-"'  as  TiOivTLa  has  become  riOdaa. 

In  -novs,  pes,  we  have  a  strong-  stem  1708-,  a  weak  7re8-,  the 
former  having  been  generalised  in  Greek,  the  latter  in  Latin. 
l-al-^h-ai  may  possibly  show  the  weakest  stem  (p.  234)- 

Schmidt  (Z.  Z.  xxv.  15)  supposes  the  original  Ablaut  to 
have  been  jM  -l^ed.  But  in  ordinary  cases  Ablaut  is  either 
quantitative  and  not  qualitative,  as  in  ^S>v,  j3o6s  —  vvfxcpdv, 
vi^lxcpd-S-yioiiat,  dyoy,  or  else,  in  the  alternation  of  0  :  e,  quali- 
tative and  not  quantitative,  as  in  (popeoi,  4>€po)—olKO-v,  otxe-i, 
oUe.  Accordingly  answering  toped-  in  the  hatm ped-em,  etc., 
we  should  expect;;^./-,  not  pod-,  and  with  this  the  facts  of  the 
language  are  in  agreement.  TToba  answers  to  Sanskrit  pddam, 
as  Uropa  to  datdmrn.  The  Doric  tto^s  may  be  explained  by 
special  considerations  (p.  334),  and  we  get  the  short  form 
where  the  nominative  is  not  monosyllabic,  as  m  rptTro?,  cf. 

airdv  beside  ttclv. 

An  Ablaut  0  :  0  is  indicated  by  ^na  beside  aWoira,  ohoira, 
i)roTn,  by  eip^'oTra beside  Kvv&TTa{A.  159),  and  the  Homeric  femi- 
nines'a^XwTri?,  ^Xoavp&TTis,  po5>T:is,  yAau/cwTrts,  etc.,  which  point 
to  an  original  inflexion  ^^|A,   Z.-na,  *di:6s.      KvicXo^f  keeps  (o 

throughout. 

But  the  majority  of  stems  with  a  final  mute  show  no  vowel 
variation,  e.  a:.  (pv)^a$,  <pX6^,  ovv$,  Aa/x7ras,  etc. 
In  Latin.         In  Latin  Ablaut  is  unknown  in  the  inflexion,  either  the 
strong  or  weak  form  being  extended  to  all  cases. 
Thus  (i)    guttural  stems : — 

strong  stems,  pdc-,  reg-,  nee-,  etc. 
weak  stems  due-,  eon-jug-,  etc. 

derived  stems  in  -Ic-,  -de-,  -5c-,  -ec-,  -uc-,  radio-, 
avddc-,  vel-uc-,  voluc-  {voluc-ris),  duplec-.  The  guttural  added 
in  Latin  to  the  -I  of  the  feminines  is  peculiar  to  that  lan- 
guage (cf.  rddle-,  Greek  pi^a  {pilm),  Indo-European  urd-l). 
The'' same  I  of  the  feminine  with  another  sufiix  is  seen  m 
regl-na,  doctrlna,  concuUna,  etc. 

The  stem  senl-  in  seni-s,  sem-um  is  increased  by  a  guttural 
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in  sencx,  Sene-ca,  senecio.     A  genitive  senccis  is  quoted  from 
Plautus,  a2).  Prise,  p.  724,  P.  (Archiv  fiir  Lat.  Lex.  i.  119). 

Nix  is  orig-inally  an  /-stem  :  the  gen.  nivis  is  for  ^nihuis, 
sni^h^is  (cf.  ft^a)  and  from  this  is  formed  a  nominative  nix 
(i.e.  s)iig/i-s),  of.  ni-n-gn-it  (p.  313).' 
(ii)  Labial  stems,  d&p-,  sfXj)-,  etc. 

(iii)  Dental  stems,    noct-,   lact-,  nejiot-  (Sanskrit  najmt-, 
weak  stem  in  nept-is). 

But  here  we  often  have  confusion  with  the  /-stems,  e.g.  in 
nocti-nm  ^  (cf.  vocl-hus,  Sanskrit  vaghhyas).  lacte  (Varro)  is 
another  nominative  formed  on  the  analogy  of  neuter  nomina- 
tives in  e  with  genitives  in  -is. 

Derived  stems,  equet-  (cf.  iTTTrorrjs),  antisiet-  (cf.  dyrto-rarr]?), 
lapid-  (but  Ennius  vised  ablative  lapi,  cf.  ipiha,  epiv),  peeu-d-, 
werce-d-,  custo-d-,  etc. 

The  present  participles  almost  always  pass  into  the  /-de- 
clension {ferenti-nm,  ferenti-d).  Latin  has  universalised  the 
weak  stem,  Greek  the  strong,  in  place  of  the  original  Ablaut, 
e.  g.  hheroni,  Ihernt.  The  strong  stem,  however,  may  survive 
in  sons  besides  ah-sens. 

Dens  is  also  properly  a  participle  (cf.  Lesbian  ebovres)  from 
an  old  Latin  '^edens,  "^dentis.  The  more  primitive  nominative 
with  a  strong  stem  is  seen  in  dSwi;  (Hdt.  6.  107)  ohovns^ 
wuth  the  first  vowel  assimilated  from  an  *e8oi;res,  aor.  part, 
of  '^ed.  The  original  inflexion  w^ould  have  been  ^khdiv, 
*kh6vra,  ^8aros  {^nT-6<i,  cf.  oha^—ohnr^,  but  as  an  aor.  part, 
the  inflexion  is  assimilated  to  the  type  8oi;s,  hovTos.  Sanskrit, 
Latin,  and  German  keep  the  monosyllabic  stem  throughout 
{dcin^  detis^  O.  H.  G.  zan^  Anglo-Saxon  ioth  for  ^toiitli). 

1.  Themes  in  -os,  -es.  S-stem^. 

These  are  mainly  neuter,  and  in  Greek  show  the  middle 
degree  of  strong  root  (Abl.  II),  with  some  exceptions,  such  as 
/3a^o?  on  the  analogy  of  (3a6vs  (also  j3ev6os),  6ap<xos,  ^apos, 
Ta\os,  TtdOos  (on  the  analogy  of  TtaOdv,  but  also  Trevdos).  All 
these  however  are  post-Homeric  except  Odpaos  (cf.  Oepa-Crris), 

'  There  is  another  stem  in  ■noctur-nus,  Greek  vvicTOjp. 
X  3 
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KupTos  or  Kpdros  (cf.  Kpio-acov),  OaXos  (ef.  reoarjXTj?),  and 
in  dapaos  as  compared  with  Opaa-vs  we  get  an  Ablaut 
of  quantity,  though  not  of  quality ;  Opaaos  only  occurs  in 
H.  416.      We   find  o^os,  but  ^e'xos  is  justified   by   Hesych. 

Apart  from  these  exceptions,  the  vocalisation  of  the  root  is 
simple.  In  the  termination  and  accent  we  may  notice  the 
following-  points.  In  substantives  there  was  originally  the 
Ablaut  0  :  ^  in  the  stem-suflSx,  which  is  preserved  in  yivos, 
^yeVeo-o?,  ffetins,  generis.  But  the  adjectives  have  throughout 
the  vowel  e.  Thus  XtiBo^  :  aX^Oris,  albm  :  avaibrjs,  \//eC8o? :  \/^ev5?]s, 
(jie)ms  :  degener. 

Further,  difference  of  function  is  marked  by  difference  of 
accentuation.  Adjectives  are  oxytone,  but  rpi-qp^s,  At]ixocre€vr]s 
throw  back  the  accent. 

The  Arcadian  form  re/xez^es  (^^  rejuf^'oO  points  to  the  adoption 
of  the  e-Ablaut  in  this  dialect  in  the  nominative,  corres- 
ponding to  the  extension  of  the  0  in  Latin  lemjwris  (cf.  fe}n_peri, 
teniperies). 

Proper  names  in  -es  like  l^oiKpaTH]^  have  in  Attic  passed 
into  the  ^-declension  in  the  accusative  singular  SoiK-pdrrji; 
(beside  'LoiKpaTvi). 

■^icis,  alUs  with  stems  ^otr-,  albo<T-  had  once  in  the  weak 
cases  stems  in  -ea-  which  survive  in  albecr-erivat.  They  were 
possibly  originally  neuters,  and  the  nominatives  in  -a)s  of  later 
origin;  ??>-?  (  =  r]a)s)  is  still  neuter  in  Sanskrit.  So  beside 
accusative  alo>  (Aesch.  C/wepk  350)  for  alFoa?n  we  have  the 
Doric  alh,  Attic  aid,  ad  for  ^alFecri  The  a  of  aid  is  short, 
that  of  Attic  ad  doubtful,  the  long  diphthong  is  seen  in 
k'n^eTav6s,  Sanskrit  ajjus ;  so  that  in  this  root  we  get  the 
same  Ablaut  as  in  i]Fepios  :  avpr],  vrjvs  :  vav(t)L. 
In  Latin.  In  Latin  we  have  primitive  5-stems  in  fas,  jus,  ros,  ttis 
(borrowed  from  6vos). 

Of  derived  stems  the  neuters  in  -us,  -eris  are  most  com- 
mon ;  from  these  have  arisen  the  masculines  in  -os  {-or),  -oris 
{-or  only  in  arias,  arhoris),  on  the  analogy  of  feminines 
like   a2irdr-a  (p.  310)  and  the  nomina  agentis  in  -tor,  -foris. 
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Thus  we  get  decus  :  (leco)\  and  in  process  of  time  some 
attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  the  masculines  from  the 
neuters  by  giving  the  former  a  long  0  throughout,  e.  g.  decor, 
decoris  beside  decus,  decoris,  major  beside  maj/is,  lejwr,  leporis  to 
distinguish  it  from  lepus,  lejMris.  So  tenus  sm'vives  as  an 
adverb  beside  tenor ;  it  is  still  a  substantive  in  Plaut.  Bacch. 
793  {ita  intendi  tenus,  '  the  net '). 

The  original  Ablaut  of  the  declension  0  :  e  has  mostly  dis- 
appeared, but  cf  temper-i,  temper-ies,  temjjes-tas  beside  teniporis, 
veter  (Enn.  Ann.  17  ;  Att.  Trag.  481,  Ribb.)  beside  vetus, 
konos  beside  hones-tas.  Vetus  is  probably  originally  a  substan- 
tive, veter  an  adjective,  the  two  being  related  as  genus  :  de- 
gener,  yevos  :  €vy€vi]s. 

The  -r  of  the  nominative  comes  from  the  intervocalic  s  (r) 
of  the  oblique  cases,  but  the  s  is  kept  in  monosyllabic  words 
(Jlos,  mos,  etc.),  in  arhos  and  iambic  words  [honos),  and  as 
honos,  etc.  occur  in  the  MSS.  of  Cicero,  the  s  cannot  be 
purely  metrical.  In  forms  like  degener  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  also  comes  from  the  oblique  cases,  the  older  form  would 
be  degenes  (cf.  evy€vr\s) ;  bicorjoor  (from  '^corpos,  "^corpesis)  is  a 
new  formation.  Modus  beside  moder-ari  points  to  an  original 
*modus,  ^rnoder'is,  which  has  passed  to  the  masculine  system. 
But  modus  represents  two  distinct  words,  (i)  a  possible  Greek 
■^/xo'So?  (masculine)  from  fxeboixai  (cf.  (popos  :  (pipoi)  in  the 
sense  of  'measure.'  (3)  Greek  /xe'Ao?,  which  becomes  *wo//*-s 
and  '^ modus  (pp.  149,  1 90),  in  the  sense  of  '  time.'  '  Number ' 
in  a  musical  sense  is  not  '  modi '  but  '  immeru  Pondus  on  the 
other  hand  has  passed  to  the  0-declension  va.  pondo  (De  Sauss. 
p.  80).  _ 

Vi-s  is  an  /-stem  (cf.  Greek  X-^i)  and  the  plural  vires  is  on 
the  analogy  of  speres,  old  plm'al  of  spjcs. 

In  some  cases  *-stems  with  a  nominative  singular  in  -es 
have  passed  into  /-stems  [K.  Z.  xxviii.  328)  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  dative-ablative  plural:  e.g.  sedi-hus  {  =  sedes- 
bos)  beside  civi-bus  etc. 

Thus  we  have  sedes  :  eSo?  (for  e  :  0  cf.  evyev?;?  :  yivos). 
aedes  :  olQos. 
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plehes  :  TrXijdos  (where  the  Latin  6  may  be 

due  to  the  preceding-  I,  p.  148). 
moles  :  moleshis. 

fdes   :  fdustns  (Paul.  Fest.  89,  De  Sauss.  80). 

nubes. 

From  ausos-  (ijfw?,  Aeol.  axxas),  comes  the  feminine  aitror-a, 

where  the   -a  makes  the  gender  more  palpable  ;    a   device 

which    may    be    compared  to  the  lengthening  of  the  0  in 

decdris.     Cf.  Lafon-a,  Ion.  \r\Tovv,  Att.  Atjtw. 

Venus  (cf.  vemcsttcs),  Ceres  were  originally  neuter  abstract 
nouns. 
Stems  in  II.  Stems  in  -acr-  must  be  assumed  in  ■Yy]pas,  Kpeas,  etc. 
The  a  here  seems  to  be  a  connecting  {svarahhdkti)  vowel, 
which  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  2'-,  e.  g.  KplF-as,  Sanskrit  hravis, 
cf.  Sanskrit  davi-i-far,  Latin  dom-i-tor,  Greek  Travhajji-d-Toop. 
In  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  we  find  yrjpa^,  ynpaos,  as  well  as 
jcepas,  Kepeos,  repag,  repsos,  and  beside  repara  stand  repea  and 
Homeric  reCp^a,  if  this  is  not  to  be  referred  to  a-arrip. 

In  Latin  the  corresponding  forms  are  those  in  -is,  -eris, 
which  are  therefore  seemingly  originally  neuters.  But  the 
gender  changes  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  a  new  nominative 
appears,  as  in  vome?'  {Georg.  1.  163)  beside  vomis.  The  -s  is 
preserved  in  pulvis-culus,  cf.  serenus  for  seres-mis  (Greek  aeAa?). 
Compara-  The  comparative  stems  originally  ended  in  -io{n)s-,  -ies-,  and 
'  therefore  may  be  considered  under  5-stems  ;  r/8ico,  for  example, 
is  for  r]b-LO(T-m  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  siiaviorem. 

The  stems  are  paroxytone  and  originally  showed  the  full  form 
of  the  root,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  adjectives  which  show  the 
reduced  degree  in  the  positive,  e.g. : — 6Xiy-os,  oXeiCcov — Kparvs, 
Kpecrcrodv.  Cf.  TTokvs  :  TrAe-ioy-.  The  Attic  forms  KpeLcraoiv, 
fjL€iC(ov  show  an  epenthetic  t,  which  does  not  aj)pear  in  the  more 
regular  Ionic  Kpiacroiv,  p.eC(ov.  But  koAo's,  KaKos,  etc.,  show  no 
variation  of  the  root,  while  in  y\vKvs,  /BaOvs,  €\axvs  the  older 
y\(VK-iov-,  l3€v6-Lov-,  ikeyxtov-  have  been  supplanted  by 
ykvKLov-,  fiaOtov-,  iXaa-cTov-,  with  the  vowel  of  the  positive. 
Compare  however  Td)(ys  :  dacrcrov,  p.d\a  :  jxaXXov,  (3pdbvs  :  ^pda- 
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With  reg-ard  to  the  suffix  there  is  great  difficulty  caused  Suffix  of 
by  the  fact  that  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  a  nasal  appears  which  ^j^g^^'^'"'^' 
is  not  found  in  other  languages.     Thus  the  Sanskrit  com- 
parative  gdr-li/(u'ii[s),  (which  would  correspond   to   a   Greek 
jBapLov-  or  rather  jSepLov-  which  does  not  actually  exist)  is 
declined  : — 

Accusative :  gdrlijdnmm,  cf.  fxei(co  for  \xiy-io(T-7n,  Latin 

majore?)!. 
Genitive :      gdrit/asas,  cf.  ixei^ovs  for  ix^y-iocr-o's,   Latin 
majoris. 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Greek  preserves  the  nasal 
permanently  only  in  the  nominative  singular  :  [xeCCovs,  the 
nom.  and  aceus.  plural  can  only  come  from  ixey-ioa-es,  ixeyioa-ni's, 
not  from  [x^yiov-es,  fxeyiov-ns.  ixdCoves,  etc.,  are  new  forma- 
tions on  the  analogy  of  the  nominative  singular.  Latin,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  trace  of  the  nasal,  while  Sanskrit 
maintains  the  nasal  in  strong  cases. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  nasal  no  account  can  be  given,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  accept  -iova-,  -loa-  as  parallel  suffixes  ; 
but  we  may  perhaps  compare  the  perfect  participles  in  -For-, 
which  show  a  nasal  in  Sanskrit. 

All  trace  of  the  nasal  disappears  in  the  superlative  suffix 
-toTo-,  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  -to 
to  the  reduced  form  of  the  suffix  -too--. 

Few  relics  of  the  original  Ablaut  of  declension  0  :  ^, 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  d  :  a  survive  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  but  we  may  notice  TrAe'e?,  TiAea?  for  TrAeees,  Ttkeeas 
(=z:7rAe-teo--e9,  irXe-Lecr-ns),  and  forms  like  majes-tas  beside 
major. 

In  Latin  the  strong  suffix  with  the  long  vowel  of  the 
nominative  has  been  extended  to  all  cases,  and  7)iajor,  inajoris 
have  taken  the  place  of  an  original  maws,  maipsm,  maiesis. 
The  distinction  between  -or  of  masculine  and  -us  of  neuter 
is  comparatively  recent  (cf.  decor  :  decus).  In  Plant.  Me7i. 
327  we  find  proin  tu  ne  quo  aheas  lotighis  ah  aedilus  (i.  e. 
lo7igids)  and  'j)rior  helium^  '■  jn-ior  senatus  consulftim,'  '  helium 
•posterior^   are    quoted   by   Priscian    from    Quadrigarius,   Va- 
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lerius  Anlias    and    Cassius   Emina   (Biiclieler-Wmdekild,   p. 
lo  n.)^ 

S^ictple  ^^^'  ^^'''!'  "'  ■'^'''■■'  '"'''''  "^^^"^  ^"^^"^^  a^e  common  in 
Stems.  Greek,  e.  g-.  in  perfect  participle  active,  but  also  in  substantives 
(opyvLa,  ayvia,  etc.). 

In  Sanskrit  we  find  three  forms  of  this  suffix,  -vans-  in 
the  strong  cases  (e.  g-.  ace.  sing-,  vid-vans-am),  -vat-  (e.  g.  in 
instr.  plur.  vid-vdd-bhis),  -ns-  (e.g.  in  dat.  sing.  vid-tU-e). 

In  Greek  the  strong  stem  -for-  answers  to  Sanskrit  -vat-, 
the  weak  -vcr-  to  Sanskrit  -vs-,  but  no  trace  of  the  nasal  is 
found,  and  etSws,  Ibvla  (ib-va-ia)  answers  to  Sanskrit  vid-vdn, 
vidusi.  If  these  stems  are  to  be  ranked  as  ^-sterns,  the 
appearance  of  the  r  in  the  masculine  must  be  due  to  some 
unknown  analogy. 

But  in  Greek  we  find  traces  of  a  third  Ablaut  -Fea--,  and 
the  series  -For-,  -Fea-,  -va-,  answers  to  the  series  -Top-,  -rep-, 
-Tp-,  and  -IXOV-,  -p.^v-,  -fxv-.  Thus  in  the  Tall.  Heracl.  we 
have  epprjyela  {kppr]y-F€<r-ia)  as  opposed  to  Terpiyvia  (rerpiy- 
w-ta),  where,  though  the  termination  is  identical,  the  suffix  is 
in  a  difl^erent  Ablaut.  We  may  compare  o-&5reipa  (o-co-rep-ta) 
beside  \j/dX-Tp-ta. 

Other  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  forms  Terpiycoras, 
KeKXr]y&Tas  (Monro,  K  G.  §  26),  where  the  long  vowel  may 
be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  nom.  sing.,  unless  we  are  to  read 
KeKkr]yovTa9,  T^Tpiyovras. 

Among  other  ,9-stems  we  may  mention  :—xnv-  from  x(^v<^- 
Doric  x<^v,  -v(T-  before  a  vowel  becoming  -vv-  and  then  in 
Attic  -V-  (p.  199}.  The  related  languages  show  a,  e.  g.  Latin 
{Ii)ans-er. 

lir]v-  from  ixr]v(T-,  Aeolic  gen.  /ujjyros  for  p.y)v(T-os,  Attic 
fxrjro'?.  The  corresponding  Latin  mens-is  has  jmssed  into  the 
/-stems  (p.  297). 

p-vcr-  in  p.vs,  p.v6s.  In  IT.  315  we  have  pLV(6v,  and  the 
Epic  fxveXos  stands  beside  Attic  /xijeAo's,  and  juwo-t  beside  /xvo-t. 

'  Majorem  may  represent  majonsem,  as  formosus  represents  formonsus— 
but  the  o  may  equally  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  nom.  as  in  dator  :  daturis 
(P-  300),  so  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  the  n  in  Latin. 
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After  tlie  loss  of  the  intervocalic  o-,  the  declension  was 
assimilated  to  that  of  6(})pvs,  ocjipvos  (with  i(  before  consonants, 
vfi  before  vowels  in  syllables  with  a  secondary  accent,  p.  234), 
but  the  original  Ablaut  of  the  5-stem  (e.  g.  old  g-en.  musos 
and  musos)  survives  in  fxvai,  ixvctl  (M.  U.  iv.  217).  In 
Latin  the  u  is  extended  to  all  cases. 

The  Greek  feminines  in  -w,  e.  g-.  ttciOco,  involve  many  diffi-  Feminines 
culties.     In  Ionic  they  appear  as  forms  in  -ovv,  e.g.  'low,  ^ 
ArjTovv  (Hdt.).     The  iota  subscript  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  nom.  may  be  due  to  the  voc.  in  -01.     They  seem  to  be 
parallel  to  the  masculines  in  -oos,  e.  g.  rjpois. 

In  Homer  the  words  epo)?,  ye'Acos,  ibpws  have  not,  as  in  later 
Greek,  stems  in  -r-.  Thus  we  have  the  phrase  e£  epov  evro, 
the  datives  ye'Ao),  tSpcS  (perhaps  we  should  read  Ibpol),  while  in 
K.  574  we  must  read  Ibpoa  in  the  fifth  foot  of  the  hexameter 
(Monro,  //.  G.  §  107  note). 

As  regards  the  formation  of  noun-stems  in  Latin,  it  is  to  Latin 
be  noticed  that,  as  against  the  instances  given  above  (p.  309)  ^o"^' 
of  the  change  from  consonantal  to  vowel  themes,  many  vowel 
stems  on  the  other  hand  have  become  consonantal  owing  to 
the  retraction  of  the  accent,  which  is  universal  in  Latin.  Thus 
we  get  (ral/s  :  trades  (Enn.  Traff.  281),  miceps  :  ancipes  (Plant. 
Rucl.  1158),  Campans  {Tr'in,  545)  :  Campdnus,  praegnas  [True. 
1 73)  :  praeijndt'is.  So  again  we  have  pars  :  parf/i-um,  mers, 
merx  :  merces.  In  neuters  the  unaccented  final  vowel  is 
regularly  lost  in  classical  Latin  in  stems  ending  in  -all,  -ari 
(cf.  old  Latin  calcare  beside  calcar,  always  calcari-a;  Ennius 
used  sale).  The  vowel  was  originally  lost  before  a  following 
vowel,  and  then  the  shorter  form  became  universal. 

Latin  presents  many  instances  of  formations  by  analogy, 
especially  in  the  alternation  of  e-  and  «-stems  {sedes  :  se(Uhus, 
etc.,  p.  309),  and  0-  and  ?^-stems  e.  g.  domns,  cf.  gelus  :  gelum, 
[gelu  does  not  exist  as  a  nom.),  and  of  the  forms  in  -es,  -ei, 
with  those  in  -es,  -etis  (e.  g.  reqvies).  The  most  striking 
instance  is  seen  in  the  case  of  jiecus.  The  original  form  is 
pecxi,  Sanskrit ^jafM,  which  is  found  in  old  Latin  and  survives 
in  the  classical  j»f«/fl.     From  this  is  formed  (i)  pecjts,  pecus  in 
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Lucil.  ap.  Gell.  20.  8.  4;  (ii)  pecus,  pecoris  on  the  analogy  of 
pectus ;  (iii)  pecm^  pecud'is,  originally  '^pecudis,  on  analogy  of 
incus.     Compare  the  similar  eases  o^ penu,  ossu,  etc. 

In  the  treatment  of  Greek  names  the  practice  of  Latin  is 
noticeable.  Greek  stems  in  -ovt  become  Latin  stems  in  -on 
(keovT-  :  leon-),  and  the  same  may  have  happened  wdth  those 
in  -0)  [AlJio,  AfJionis,  Neue  i.  344),  but  those  in  -ovvt-^  -avr- 
become  neuters  in  the  proper  names  H^drit7itnm  (^Thpovs), 
Agrigenhim  ('A/cpaya?).  Neuters  in  -ar-  seem  sometimes  to 
become  feminines  in  -a.  Plautus  may  have  peristromae,  Pseitd. 
146  (where  Meckeisen  reads  peristromata"),  laynpadds  occurs  Ter. 
Adelpli.  907  and  lampada,  -ae  became  common  in  late  Latin. 

The  stem  cam-  becomes  an  /-stem  with  nom.  carn'is  in  Liv. 
37.  3j  on  the  analogy  of  gen.  ov'is,  nom.  ovis. 

The  Cases.  The  Cases  were  called  by  the  Stoics  Trrwo-ets,  which  was 
rendered  into  Latin  by  casus.  They  were  regarded  as  varia- 
tions from  the  nominative.  The  nominative  stood  erect 
by  itself,  resting  on  no  other  word  ;  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
depended  upon  it.  But  the  nominative  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  Trpwrrj  ^eVts  or  starting  point  ;  the  stem  is  the  constant 
element  of  declension.  Differences  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
stem  lead  to  differences  of  declension,  and  all  analysis  of  diflPerent 
forms  is  based  on  the  distinction  of  stem  and  termination. 
The  nominative  like  the  other  cases  is  developed  from  a 
common  base. 

Cases  are  inflexions  of  the  stem,  formed  by  suffixes  added 
to  the  stem  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  relations  of 
nouns  to  the  verb  and  other  nouns  in  a  sentence.  It  would 
be  possible  to  express  by  inflexional  suffixes  a  few  of  the  ele- 
mentary kinds  of  relation,  and  leave  additional  refinements  to 
be  expressed  by  auxiliary  words  such  as  prepositions  :  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  possible  to  express  eveiy  sort  of  rela- 
tion by  case  suffixes.  This,  however,  no  language  does ;  the 
system  of  case  suffixes  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  extended, 
differ  according  to  the  genius  of  each  particular  language. 
There  may,  for  example,  be  general  points  of  resemblance 
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between  the  use  of  the  genitive  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  a 
complete  survey  shows  us  idiomatic  differences  of  usag-e  in 
each  languag-e. 

In  the  primitive  language  we  find  by  comparison  that  Indo- 
(excluding  the  Vocative  which  expresses  no  relation)  there  were  cages^^^^ 
seven  cases,  viz.  Nominative,  Accusative,  Genitive,  Dative, 
Ablative,  Instrumental,  Locative.  Sanskrit  has  all  of  these. 
Greek  and  Latin  excluded  the  Locative  and  Instrumental  from 
common  use,  while  Greek  was  without  a  special  case  form  for 
the  Ablative.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  definite 
number  of  cases  to  express  a  fixed  number  of  logical  relations. 
That  would  be  to  fall  into  the  error  of  those  theorists  who  super- 
imposed Logic  upon  Grammar,  who  like  Hermann  pronounced 
six  cases  to  be  the  limit  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
mind,  or  who  found  the  root  of  the  logical  copula  in  every 
predicative  root.  Precision  and  distinction  are  the  work  of  a 
late  period  in  the  histoiy  of  a  language,  and  even  so  there 
are  often  more  ways  than  one  of  saying  the  same  thing.  For 
instance,  in  Greek  we  find  the  genitive  absolute,  but  beside 
this  are  to  be  found  traces  of  a  nominative,  accusative  and 
perhaps  even  dative  absolute. 

We  have  preferred  to  deal  with  the  Greek  cases  in  their 
several  declensions  to  taking  together  the  forms  of  each  case 
in  all  declensions. 


The  following"  is  a  table  of  the  Greek  case  endings  : —  Greek  case 

endings. 

Nominative  sing.         (i)  -s,  e.  g.  ittttos,  'novs.  Singular. 

(2)  Long  syllable  without  -?,  e.  g.  Trarrip, 

TTOtjJLriV. 

(3)  Simple  stem,  ^copa. 

Vocative  sing.  (i)  -e,  e.  g.  iTnre,  aSeA^e. 

(2)  -d,  e.  g.  vvixcpd,  hia-noTOi. 

(3)  Simple  stem,  e.  g.  yipov,  Trdrep,  croiTep. 
Accusative  sing.          (1)  "^  foi*  Indo-European  m^  e.  g.  iTj-Tio-y, 

Xtopa-y. 
(2)  -a  for  iw,  e.  g.  iraTep-a,  irob-a. 
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Dual. 


O-stems. 


Singular. 
Nomina- 
tive. 


Nom.  and  Ace.  Neuf.  (i)  -v,  e.  g".  fyyov. 

(2)  Simple  stem,  e.  g.  i]hv,  tbpt,  irav. 

(3)  -P'  e-  g-  rj-^ap,  Tilap. 
(i)  -OS,  e.  g".  TTarp-os. 

(2)  -?,  e.  g-.  xwpa-s. 

(3)  -o"40,  6.  g.  Xtttto-lo,  LTTTIOV. 
-o),  e.  g'.  Tut-be  (Cretan). 
-at  (?),  e.  g.  Up-ev-aL. 
-I,  e.  g".  otK6t,  y^ap.ai,  aUC. 
-a,  e.  g".  a/xa. 


Genitive  sing. 


Ablative  sing. 
Dative  sing. 
Locative  si?ig. 
Instrumerital  sing. 


Nom,  and  Ace. 


Gen.  and  Bat. 


(I) 
(^) 
(3) 
(0 
(2) 


-c,  e.  g.  TTobe. 

•CO,    e.  g".     LTTTTCO. 

■a,  e.g.  xwpa, 

-aLv,  e.  g".  yuipaiv. 

■oLv,  e.  g".  irnioLv,  TToboiv. 


Plural.       Nominative 


(1)  -6?,  e.  g".  aKp.ov-es. 

(2)  -01,   e.  g.   tTTTTOt. 

(3)  -«''  e-  g"-  X<2pat- 
Accusative                   (i)  -«s,  e.  g-.  x^P"'^'  Uttovs. 

(2)  -^?,  e.  g-.  TToS-as,  <f)ipovTas. 
Nom.  and  Ace.  Neut.         -a,  e.  g.  C^y-a,  rjhe-a. 
Genitive  -cov,  e.  g.  x^pSiv,  'imrcov,  TTohS>v. 

Locative  ~cn,  e.  g.  noip-i-cn,  jSaaiKcv-a-L. 

Instrumental  (i)  -ot?,  e.g.  Xvk-ols  :  -at?,  e.g.  vvp.(^-ais. 

(2)  -0t(i'),  /3tr]-0t,  vav-(f)L. 

O-stems  seem  to  show  an  alternation  of  e  and  0  in  the  strong 
and  weak  eases,  though  this  is  scarcely  plain  enough  to  be 
regarded  as  certain.  In  these  as  well  as  in  ^-sterns  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  a  vowel  falling  away  in  a  syllable  preceding  the 
termination. 

The  Nominative  tTTTro-s  has  the  ending  s,  which  is  the 
regular  nominative  ending,  as  we  can  see  from  Sanskrit  dcvas, 
Latin  equo-s. 

The  neuter,  as  in  (vyo-v,  Sanskrit  j/?/^«-w,  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  accusative  masculine. 
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The  Vocative  XTnr-e.      In  this  case  the  accent  was  always  Vocative. 
drawn  back.     The  identity  of  nominative  and  vocative  in  the 
great  number  of  the  themes  of  the  imparisyllabic  declension 
has  led  to  the  frequent  use  of  nominative  for  vocative  in  this 
declension. 

A  number  of  masc.  0-stems  appear  in  Ionic  and  Attic  in 
the  nom.  sing-,  and  the  rest  of  the  cases  with  long  o-sound. 
This  is  the  so-called  Attic  declension.  There  is  the  group  in 
which  -eco-  has  arisen  out  of  -tjo-,  as  in  the  case  of  vew?,  Aeco?, 
etc.,  to  which  the  Attic  eco?  belongs,  with  change  of  accent 
from  the  Homeric  rjds.  In  this  instance  the  accent  in  Attic 
is  due  to  the  analogy  of  other  stems  with  the  diphthongal  -eco-. 

The  Accusative,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  term  at'riartKTj,  Accusative 
shows  tinTo-v,  Sanskrit  acva-m,  Latin  eqiio-m.  ^^^®- 

The  original  m  has  been  replaced  in  Greek,  according  to  the 
law  of  final  consonants,  by  v.  In  the  Attic  declension  the  final 
letter  is  sometimes  lost^  as  in  Aayw  for  XaycLv.  This  is  due  to 
the  analogy  of  r'/pcoa  [  =  r]pcti)  from  ijpcos. 

The  Genitive  had  in  Greek  the  name  of  yeriK?j,  the  case  of  the  Genitive 
yh'os.     The  Latin  ge^ietivns  makes  it  the  case  of  origin,  which  ^^^®' 
is  certainly  a  usage  of  this  case,  but  not  its  most  distinguishing 
one. 

i-rnio-cTLo,  in  Homer  t-nitoio  (and  1777700),  and  in  Attic  t7777ou, 
Sanskrit  dcva-sya.  The  actual  form  1777700  does  not  occur  in 
Homer,  but  the  genitive  in  -00  should  stand  in  such  phrases  as 
B.  325  00  k\€os,  O.  66  'lAtoo  TTpoTTapotOev,  etc.  (cf.  Monro,  //.  G. 

§  98)." 

The  Dative,  in  Greek  boriKri,  was  the  case  of  giving.     The  Dative 
originally  separate  dative,  locative  and  instrumental  cases  have  *^^^®' 
in  Greek  coalesced  into  one,  but  of  each  of  these  some  traces 
of  the  original  formation  is  left. 

tiTiTOi-L  is  the  form  taken  by  the  dat.  of  the  0-decl.  in 
Greek.  It  is  not  certain  what  was  the  exact  natui'e  of  the 
termination  which  was  added  on  to  the  stem  177770-  to  form 
this  case. 

The  infinitive  (cf.  Monro,  //.  G.  §  242)  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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having-  been  orig-inally  the  dative  of  an  abstract  noun.     This 
being-  so,  Fihix^vai,  Sanskrit  vidmchie,  boFevac  (bovvat),  Sanskrit 
ddvdm,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  termination  was  -ai. 
Cf.  on  datives  of  imparisyllabic  declension,  p.  324. 

In  many  dialects  both  dative  and  locative  are  represented 
by  a  form  in  -01,  e.g.  Boeotian,  roT  8a/xot, 

Locative.  The  Locative  sing,  had  the  suffix  -i,  as  in  otxet  and  Doric  Tret 
and  Latin  dom.  ot/cei  is  quoted  by  Herodian  as  from  Menan- 
der.  We  have  also  the  Doric  irel,  avrel,  Trjvel,  tovt^I  where  the 
grammarians  agree  in  the  circumflex  accent  (cf.  Ahrens,  2. 
361).     To  these  we  can  add  the  adverbs  adeeC,  -navh-^fiei. 

The  form  oUei  has  become  otKot  as  the  result  of  contami- 
nation (De  Sauss.  p.  91),  and  the  same  explanation  applies 
to  other  Greek  locatives  in  -ot,  such  as  Tre'Sot  (Aesch,  Prom. 
272),  ap\xol  and  the  adverbs  7701,  ottoi,  evravOoX,  etc.  In  com- 
pounds occur  nv\oi-yevy]s,  oboL-iropos,  oAooi-rpo'xos  (N.  137))  etc. 

Ablative.  The  Ablative  had  a  special  form  in  Indo-European  0-stems. 
In  Latin  we  have  Gnaivod  and  facilumed.  In  Greek  the 
Cretan  rw-Se  (hence).  Locr.  w,  ottco  (unde).  The  adverbs  of 
manner  (5-8e,  oi^Vco-?,  koAw-?,  etc.  and  a-ocfyo)-  of  a-oepcoTepos  are 
perhaps  instrumental,  pointing  back  to  an  Indo-European 
termination  -oa.  For  the  formation  of  the  comparative  by 
adding  on  the  suffix  to  a  case  form  we  can  compare  TraAat-repos. 


Dual.  Nom.  Yoc.  Ace.  ittttco,  Sanskrit  dcrdu,  but  Vedic  dgvd,  from 

Indo-European  ehio  (-oe),  cf  Latin  amljo. 

The  dual  form  of  Sanski-it  with  the  u  is  explained  by  Brug- 
mann  as  a  contraction,  by  Osthoff  as  a  combination  of  the  stem 
with  the  particle  ti.  This  last  ^\Titer  sometimes  outdoes  Bopp 
in  his  ag'glutination  theories,  as  for  instance  in  his  theory 
of  the  perfect  in  -Ka  (p.  425).  From  the  evidence  of  the 
most  ancient  Sanskrit  writings,  it  would  seem  that  du  and 
d  were  parallel  endings  of  the  nom.  dual,  -du  coming  before 
a  vowel,  and  -d  before  a  consonant  (K.  Z.  xxviii.  217).  This 
would  point  to  -021  as  the  original  Indo-European  ending 
of  the  nom.  dual  before  a  vowel,  0  before  a  consonant  as  in 
Greek  I'ttttw.     The  only  remains  of  this  ?<  in  Greek  and  Latin 
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conae  in  the  ordinals  ocfavus,  dyhoFos.  In  Sanskrit  we  have 
Ot^/du  answering"  to  Greek  oktco,  Latin  ocfo. 

The  neuter  nom.  is  (vyut,  Sanskrityw^^,  for  Indo-European/zi'^oe. 

The  Genitive  and  Dative  is  Xttitolv,  Epic  Ittttol-lv,  which  does 
not  corresjiond  to  Sanskrit  or  other  Indo-European  languag-es. 
The  forms  of  the  dual  are  known  to  Homer,  Attic,  Boeotian, 
and,  to  a  less  deg-ree,  the  Laconian  dialects,  but  are  not  em- 
ployed by  Herodotus.  In  place  of  bvolii,  he  has  bvcav  (i. 
91).  The  dual  fell  into  disuse  in  later  Greek,  and  is  not 
employed  in  modern  Greek.  The  form  bvelv  [M.  U.  ii.  244) 
must  be  put  beside  otKet,  otKe,  and  perhaps  points  to  an  orig-inal 
e  vocalization  of  the  stem  of  this  case. 

The  plural  nom.  is  ittttoi  instead  of  tTTTrcoy,  Sanskrit  -as  for  Plural, 
orig-inal  Indo-European  -as.     In  the  Greek  the  ending-  of  the  tjvg""^ 
pronominal  declension  has  been  substituted  for  the  original 
ending,  just  as  in  the  ^-declension,  and  this  is  a  feature  common 
to  Latin.    The  pronominal  plural  rot,  Sanskrit  te  was  taken  as 
the  model  of  formation. 

The  short  a  of  the  nom.  neut.  plural  C'^ya  is  not  original. 
In  Sanskrit  the  ending  is  -imi^  but  Vedic  shows  an  older  form 
1/iigd.  The  identity  of  the  ending-  of  the  nom.  neut.  plural 
with  that  of  the  pronominal  declension  Ta  may  have  led  to  the 
subsequent  assimilation  of  the  original  plurals  itttto)?  and  x^P^^ 
to  Toi  and  rat. 

The  Ace.  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  s  to  the  acous.  Accusative 
sing".  LTTTio-vs,  Indo-European  -o-ns. 

Cretan  shows  KopjjLovs  for  koVjuous,  Doric  -co?,  Ionic  and 
Attic  -ovs,  Lesbian  -ols  and  Elean  -otp.  We  also  find  a  falling- 
away  of  the  v  without  compensation,  as  in  Hesiod  Aayo's,  in 
Pindar  vaaos  and  frequently  in  Theocritus. 

'LTnroiv,  Indo-European  ending-  -dm  or  -om.  "What  the  Genitive, 
original  ending  of  this  case  was  is  obscure.  The  termina- 
tion may  have  been  long  or  short,  but  as  it  has  coalesced  with 
the  preceding  vowel  it  makes  little  difference  what  its  exact 
nature  was.  In  consonantal  stems  the  genitive  ending  is  long 
uniformly  with  the  vowel  declension  (p.  322). 
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Dative.  ittttols,  tinTOLcn.       Here  the  question  is  what  is  the  rela- 

tion between  -ots  and  -oktl,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  both 
these  forms  to  the  dat.  pi.  of  the  ^-declension.  In  Sanskrit 
the  instrumental  plural  is  dcvdis,  the  locative  dcvesn ;  tTnroLs 
then  answers  to  dcvdis  and  t-mioiai  to  dcvesu.  Sanskrit  -su, 
Greek  -o-i  is  then  the  locative  plural  suffix.  The  ending  -en 
in  Greek  also  appears  as  -a-cn  in  the  dative  plural  of  the 
imparisyllabic  declension  in  Homer  (cf.  p.  332).  The  old 
explanation  of  -o-t  was  that  it  was  for  -crFi,  the  original  form 
of  which,  as  constructed  by  Bopp  and  Schleicher,  was  -wa. 
But  -sva  could  not  regularly  in  Greek  pass  to  -crFu  Though 
there  are  instances  of  original  a  or  e  appearing  in  Greek  as 
t,  e.  g.  the  unexplained  i  of  1777709,  such  changes  are  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  The  t  of  Greek  -tn  is  probably  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  locat.  sing.  (If.  U.  ii.  56).  Ao'yw-t,  Ao'yoto-v  were 
assimilated  to  Xoyco,  Ao'yoio-t.  The  i  of  the  endings  -o-t,  -o-i-ai 
was  originally  a  sign  of  the  plural,  and  according  to  J. 
Schmidt,  is  to  be  regarded  as  pronominal  (K.  Z.  xxv.  5)- 

Another  irregularity  in  A,oyot-cri  is  the  maintenance  of  cr 
between  two  vowels.     This  will  be  discussed  later  on  (p.  329). 
However  distinct  in  origin,  there  is  no  difference  of  mean- 
ing between  17777010-1  and  Xttttols.     The  longer  form  appears  in 
New  Ionic  and  Old  Attic  inscriptions,  side  by  side  with  the 
shorter  form.     In  the  Lesbian  dialect,  as  rois  vofxois  did  duty 
for  the  accusative  plural,  the  form  -oto-t  was  employed  in  the 
dative,  e.g.  Sappho  h.n.s\pv(jioi(jiv,  ai^^e/xoto-ty  (Ahrens,  1. 112). 
In  poetic  diction  the  variation  between  the  longer  and  shorter 
form  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  licence,  for  in  prose  the  use  of 
-oicri  is  limited,  and  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  it  does  not  appear. 
We  will  consider  the  relation  of  the  dat.  of  the  0-declension 
to  that  of  the  ^-declension  in  dealing  with  the  latter. 
The  sufBx        The  suffix  -4>i.{v)  is  a  living  suffix  only  in  Homer  and  Epic 
■•r'-  poets.     In  number  it  is  neutral,  e.  g.  aTpaT6(f)L,  ay€Xr}(f)L,  IcpL, 

vav(f)t.  In  the  adverbs  AtKpt-cjbiV,  a/^^ts,  the  suffix  has  been 
extended  by  -s. 

The  ^-sterns  show  a  variation  in  the  stem  between  d  and  a, 
corresponding  to  that  between  0  and  e  in  the  0-stcms. 


.4-stem3. 
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The  Nominative  sing,  is  identical  with  the  strong  stem,  Singular. 

/    -     '      -  -  Nomina- 

Xopa,  acva,  equa.  ^j^^ 

Attic  keeps  the  long  a  of  the  nominative  after  p  or  a  vowel, 
but  after  other  consonants  we  have  rj  (p.  64). 

The  nominative  in  -ta  does  not  well  agree  with  the 
Sanskrit  Nom.  in  -I  (p.  293). 

In  the  nominative  of  the  masc.  ^-sterns  we  have  such  forms 
as  yearias,  TToAirrjs,  and  the  Homeric  jUTjriera.  Masculines 
like  veavtas,  etc.,  were  originally  feminine  abstract  substantives, 
but  following  the  analogy  of  the  0-stems,  they  added  -s  in 
the  nominative.  Cf.  the  Latin  nominative,  p.  ^^^.  The  Epic 
fxrjTUTa,  liTTToTa,  Kvavoxaira,  etc.,  are  possibly  vocatives  of 
masc.  stems  which  have  subsequently  assumed  nominatival 
functions.  They  occur  in  formal  phrases  almost  entirely 
before  proper  names.  As  Monro  {H.  G.  §  96)  says,  they  are 
part   of  the    archaic  and   conventional  style  of  Epic  poetry. 

Cf.  p.  333- 

In  the  vocative  singular  of  this  declension,  the  accent  was  Vocative. 
originally  drawn  back,  and  the  ending  short  a  corresponds  to 
€  of  the  0-declension,  vviJi<pa,  bia-nora  answering  to  oue,  Xoye. 

The  accusative  is  yjihpdv,  dcvdin,  eqiia-yn ;    final  m  has,  ac-  Accusatin 
cording  to  Greek  rule,  changed  to  v. 

The  ending  of  the  genitive  is  -?,  x^f^pa-?,  cf.  Sk.  gnd-s.  Genitive. 
It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  whether  there  was  a  vowel 
preceding  the  -s  of  the  termination,  which  coalesced  with 
the  vowel  of  the  stem,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of 
this  vowel.  The  masculine  ^-stems  modelled  their  genitive 
on  that  of  the  0-stems,  e.  g.  'ArpetSao  compared  with  tinroo. 
In  Ionic  -do  appears  with  metathesis  of  quantity  as  -e  and 
has  contracted  into  -co  in  ^Epneiu).  In  the  Attic  liokirov  there 
has  been  a  complete  assimilation  to  the  model  of  the  0-de- 
clension. 

The  Dative.     The  ending  of  the  dative  was  originally  -ai,  Dative. 
Xcopa,  cro(piq.,  compare  Sanskrit  d(^vay-di.     The  endmg  of  the 
Locative  was  -i.     In  Greek  we  have  ©rj/Sat-yei'Tj?,  TraXai-cfiaTos 
and  xap.at'    The  stem  xct^a-  is  a  pure  assumption  as  its  equi- 
valent is  not  to  be  found  in  any  cognate  language ;  xajxaC^  for 
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mental 


Ablative. 


Dual. 


Xajuao-^e  may  very  well  be  formed  in  imitation  of  xafxaL  As 
the  a  of  x.aixai  is  short,  it  corresponds,  as  throughout  the 
^-declension,  with  the  e  of  oiKet. 

The  instrumental  ending-  of  this  declension  remains  only  in 
adverbial  forms,  ci/^a,  7re8a,  cf.  Sanskrit  dcvayd.  TreSa  is  from 
the  stem  of  ttovs.  We  may  add  F^Ka-  of  F^Ka-^pyos,  €veKa  for 
kvFeKa  and  irapd.     So  also  FeKd  in  eKdn,  eKj;-/3oAo?. 

For  the  ablative  only  the  0-declension  in  Indo-European 
seems  to  have  had  a  special  form. 

Nom.  voc.  ace.  x<^pa.  This  seems  to  be  a  formation  upon 
the  analogy  of  the  0-stems.  The  Sanskrit  shows  dcve,  which 
points  to  an  original  ending  in  -ai.  If  so,  the  proper  form  of 
the  nom.  dual  is  to  be  found  in  x^P^f-  of  the  plural. 

The  genit.  and  dat.  dual  end  in  -atv,  for  which  Sanskrit 
shows  dcvd-L/ij/dm,  dcvaj/os,  neither  bearing  any  relation  to 
the  Greek  ending. 

The  nominative  x^P^'-'  ^^  mentioned  above,  appears  to  be 
more  pro^^erly  a  nom.  dual,  while  the  proper  form  of  the  nom. 
jjlural  should  rather  have  been  x^pci-?  (cf  p.  336). 
Accusative,      The  acc.  plm'al  x'^pas  is  for  xdjpa-vs.     In  Cretan  we  find 
TTpeLyevravs.     The  Aeolic  termination  is  -at?,  Attic  -as. 

The  gen.  plural  has  the  termination  in  -mv,  x^P^^,  Epic 
Oea-Mv.  The  formation  of  this  case  has  been  modelled  on  that 
of  the  pronominal  declension,  tucdv  for  rda-cov,  Sanskrit  tdsdm. 
In  Ionic  -dcov  appears  as  -ecoy,  Doric  -dv,  as  in  Theocr.  8.  49, 
Tav  XiVKav  avyav. 

In  all  consonantal  and  semivowel  stems  in  t,  v,  where  the  i, 
n,  become  consonantal  before  vowel  endings,  the  original  of 
the  gen.  plural  must  have  been  -om.  In  ^-sterns  the  ending 
has  contracted  with  the  vowel  of  the  stem  -a-om.  The  San- 
skrit ending  is  -?iam,  e.g.  dcvdndm,  but  the  older  Vedic  shows 
endings  in  -am,  e.  g.  devidni  from  devi,  a  goddess.  The  long 
vowel  of  the  genitive  ending  was  transferred  by  analogy  to 
declensions  in  which  the  stem  did  not  end  in  a  vowel,  and 
the  genitive  ending  in  all  declensions  was  made  uniform. 
Thus  beside  devid?u,  x'^P^v,  'i-mrcop,  we  have  /jad-dm,  Trob-oiv 
and  not  7708-01;.     It  should  be  noticed  that  in  feminine  adjec- 


Plural. 

Nomina- 
tive. 


Genitive. 
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lives  and  participles  in  -rj,  the  ending"  of  the  gen.  pi.  has  not 
got  the  circumflex  accent,  unless  the  word  happens  to  be 
oxytone  throughout. 

The  suffix  of  the  locative  plural  is  -o-i(y),  e.  g".  Ovpdcn,  ^A6i]vriaL,  Locative. 
'Okvixirida-L,  cf  Sanskrit  dcvd-m.  On  old  Attic  inscriptions 
we  have  such  forms  as  Taixldcn,  \xvpidai,,  [xvo-Trja-Lv,  etc. :  in- 
stances of  -jia-L  are  very  rare.  In  Greek  the  uses  of  locative 
and  dative  plm-al  were  not  kept  distinct,  and  so  we  must  con- 
sider the  terminations  of  both  cases  tog-ether.  In  the  J- 
declension  the  forms  of  the  ending-  are  -aai,  -r]cn,,  -aia-i,  -i]cn, 
-7??,  -at?.  The  0-  and  ^i-stems  have  reacted  upon  one  another. 
OsthofF(Ji.  U.  ii.  64)  considers  that  in  the  0-stems  the  ending 
was  in  Greek  orig*inally  -ot?,  e.  g.  Xvkols,  and  in  the  ^-sterns 
-ofTi,  e.  g".  Taat  vvjxcfjda-L. 

The  form  in  -01?  of  the  0-stems  led  to  the  analogous  formation 
of  -ais  in  the  ^-stems,  e.  g".  rats  vviJ.(f)aLs.  In  Homer  there  are 
only  three  instances  of  this  dat.  in  -at?  to  be  found  (M.  284, 
€.  119,  X-  471,  cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  §  102},  and  nowhere  do  we 
find  the  ending  -ato-t. 

Conversely  the  maintenance  in  Ionic  and  Attic  of -acrt,  -Tjct, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  analogous  -oto-t,  e.  g.  roto-t  XvKOiai. 
In  Aeolic  the  forms  -oto-t,  -ato-t  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
dat.  and  locative  from  the  accusativ^e  endings  -ot?,  -at?  of  that 
dialect.  In  Attic  the  shorter  -ot?  was  preferred  to  -oto-t.  and 
along  with  it  the  analogous  termination  in  -at?. 

The  -rjo-t  of  Ionic  and  Old  Attic  owes  its  iota  to  the  analogy 
of  -oto-t,  while  -atot  arose  upon  the  disappearance  of  -rjo-t  as  a 
parallel  form  to  -at?.  So  much  then  for  an  account  of  the 
variation  and  mutual  relation  of  these  endings  within  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  language. 

iTTTTots  has  a  direct  Sanskrit  equivalent  in  dgvdis,  but  ^capai'i 
has  none.  It  is  only  found  in  Greek,  and  is  there  only 
common  in  post-Homeric  times. 

The  suffix  -^t  which  even  in  the  Homeric  poems  is  an 
archaic  ending  (Monro,  H.  G,  §  154)  appears  mainly  as  an 
instrumental  case,  e.  g.  dyeArj^t,  /3t?]^t,  answering  to  the  Latin 
-bi  in  tibi,  etc.,  and  to  the  Sanskrit  pliu-al  endings,  instr.  -b^is, 
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dat.  and  abl.  -Ijliyas.  Greek  -^i  should  come  from  an  Indo- 
European  -hhi^  which,  to  judge  from  Homeric  usage,  was 
confined  to  neither  singular  nor  plural  number. 


J-stems. 


Genitive. 


Dative. 


The  nom.  sing,  in  the  /-stems  ends  in  -s,  cf.  o'cs,  irokis,  kovis. 
In  Sanskrit  the  accent  is  normally  on  the  ending,  e.  g.  starts, 
a  rare  declension  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  ^S5)-  I^  Aeolic  the  de- 
clension runs  ttoXls,  ttoAios,  ttoAi,  ttoKlmv  (Ahrens,  i.  ii6).  The 
old  assumption  of  a  stem  iroket-  rests  upon  the  Attic  forms 
which  have  been  assimilated  to  the  ei  declension  (cf.  p.  295). 

The  termination  of  the  genit.  sing,  is  -os,  /ct-o'?,  ttoXl-os,  cf. 
Sanskrit  hhiy-ds  of  Sanskrit  monosyllabic  /-declension. 

The  dat.  ends  in  t,  e.  g.  /ct-i.  As  before  said  the  dat.  which 
is  a  weak  case  had,  as  such  instances  tb-jxev-ai  show  us, 
originally  a  diphthongal  ending,  kl-l  answering  to  Sanskrit 
hliiy-i  should  rather  rank  as  a  locative.  In  Herodotus  we  have 
Ttoki,  in  Homer  iroKi^'i  and  Trro'Aet,  in  Attic  TroAet. 

We  have  stated  that  the  locative  is  a  strong  case.  Still  at 
times  in  Sanskrit  the  accent  was  placed  upon  the  ending  and 
the  stem  was  reduced.  In  Greek  the  locative  shows  the  same 
reduction  as  the  stem  of  the  genitive,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
weak  case. 

We  find  in  Greek  oirC,  kvvC,  where  not  only  is  the  stem 
reduced  but  the  final  t  carries  the  accent.  The  locative  which 
was  originally  strong  has  been  confounded  with  a  weak  case 
so  intricately  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguishable.  It  has  lent 
its  ending  to  the  weak  case  whilst  borrowing  that  case's 
accentuation.  Thus  the  locat.  *KFivi  and  the  dat.  *kvv€I.  have 
given  birth  to  the  hybrid  kvvL 

It  is  a  question  what  the  termination  of  the  dative  really 
was.  Was  it  -et  or  -ai  ?  The  hypothesis  of  an  original  ending 
in  -et  is  based  on  the  supposition  of  a  change  from  -et  to  t  in 
the  Homeric  datives  AXavrl,  Traripl,  Kopvdl  and  the  adverbial 
avTO-vv\-ei,  rpto-rotx~t)  avaiixcor-L.  But  the  phenomena  of  the 
.(^-declension  point  to  an  ending  -at,  e.g.  x^P?  {  =  X^P'^~^'')> 
etc.,  and  so  too  the  ending  of  the  infin.  tS/xez^ai,  Vedic  vidmdne 
and  boFevai  ( =  bovvai)  (cf  OsthofF.  31.  U.  ii.  1 1 3). 
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The  accusative  ends  in  -v,  e.  g.  ot-v,  -noki-v.  Accusa- 

Many  nouns  have  an  accusative  as  well  as  other  cases 
showing"  a  dental  in  the  stem,  e.  g".  ^piha,  0vAo7rt8a,  ykav- 
/c(077i8a,  avakKiha  as  well  as  epty,  (l)vko7civ,  yAauxwTrti',  6.vakKiv  in 
Homer  and  more  in  Attic.  No  oxytones,  however,  form  their 
accusative  in  -tv,  e.  g-.  kk-niha  not  ckntv. 

The    nom,   TroAee    should    properly  in    Attic  contract  into  Dual. 
TToAet.     The  form  mkri  may  have  come  first  in  the  neuter 
plurals  aari],  yhrj,  and  then  have  passed  into  the  dual  of  this 
declension. 

Nom.  plural  Kt-es,  Trokt-es,  cf.  Sanskrit  dhi-yas.    irokeis  is  a  Plural. 
new  formation  analogous  to  /Sacrets. 

The  ace.  plural  ended  in  -ns,  7roAt-as,  cf.  Sanskrit  dJiiy-as.  Accusa- 
In  Homer  we  find  ace.  pi.  6ls,  cikoltIs,  ijvls.     The  Attic  TroAfis  *^^^" 
is  a  nominative  form  employed  as  an  accusative,  as  it  is  with- 
out the  true  ending  -ns. 

The  Genit.  plural  -nokC-cov,  but  Attic  irokecov,  on  the  analog'y  Genitive. 
of  l3d(recov.     From  ols  we  have  oioov  answering  to  Latin  ovium. 

Dative  and  Locat.  pL,  iToki-a-i.  which  has  been  changed  to  Dative  and 
TTokta-L,  while  the  Attic  TTok^cn  follows  the  analogy  of  jBdaecn.    '^*^^*^^^- 

The  -a I,  of  the  termination  has  been  already  dealt  with 
under  the  ^-declension,  p.  323. 

Sanskrit  locat.  pi.  dhl-m  with  accent  shifted,  as  is  the  rule 
in  the  weak  cases,  from  the  stem  to  the  ending. 

The  wavering  between  I  and  i  (cf.  p.  234)  may  be  instanced 
from  the  quantities  of  Ats  in  the  line  of  Callimachus,  fr.  329, 
Aies  [t.iv  re  ktea-ai. 

The  nom.  sing,  of  f^-stems  ends  in  -s,  v^kvs.  U-atems. 

Singular. 
Accusat.  veKv-v,     cf.  Sanskrit  hhuv-am. 

Genit.      v^kv-os,    cf.  Sanskrit  hhuv-ds. 

Dat.         vIkv-i,     cf.  Sanskiit  bhuv-e. 

vGKve,  but  in  Sanskrit  the  ending  is  -du,  e.  g.  bMv-du,  dat.  Dual. 
and  gen.  v^kvoiv. 

Nom.  viKves,  Sanskrit  hhuv-as.     The  contracted  nom.  in  -uy.  Plural. 
e.  g.  apKus,  is  in   reality  an  accusat.  form  v\ith  nominatival 
functions. 
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Acc.  z^eKv-a?  (  =  -«.?),  but  with  v  long  we  have  the  forms  v^kvs, 
yh'vs,  kXltvs,  bpvs,  ix^V'^' 

Gen.  v€KV(i>v. 

Loc.  and  Dat.  vitcv-cn,  of.  Sanskrit  bM-sit,  but  in  Greek  as 
in  the  /-declension  the  v  has  been  shortened  from  analogy  of 
other  declensions  to  v^kv-o-i.  The  v  is  long  by  position  in  the 
Homeric  yeW-o-o-t,  veKV-acn. 


^i-siems. 


Sinffular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


Ei-  and  ew-stems  show  alternation  of  t,  v,  and  et,  ey  in  the 
weak  and  strong  cases  : — 

Nom.  ^dtrt?  Sanskrit  ff  at  is. 

Acc.    ^acTLv  ffdfim. 

Gen.   (3acretos,  jSaaeos,  ^acrecos  ffdtes,  gdtyds. 

A  form  like  Ion.  (pvinos  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  7roAi-oy, 
but  (f)vcre(*)s,  like  ttoAccos,  ■TTv^xeoos,  i^  a  new  formation  modelled 
after  the  example  of  voixicas,  which  has  come  from  voixrjos  by 
transference  of  quantity. 

Dat.    ^acrei-i,  jSda^L  gdtyd'i. 

The  Sanskrit  gdtl  of  the  nom.  dual  points  to  the  Indo- 
European  -*,  to  which  should  answer  in  Greek  /SaTi,  but  in 
Attic  we  have — 

Nom.  and  Acc.  /3ao-ete,  /Sacree. 
Gen.  and  Dat.    jSaa^Loiv,  /Sao-eotr. 
Nom.  Plur.  jSaae tes,  /3a(reis  gdtayas. 

The  Ionic  ^da-us  is  a  formation  modelled  on  the  example  of 

Acc.    ^aa^ias,  ^daeis  gdtls. 

Gen.   (3a(Tet(ov  gdthiam. 

In  the  Greek  ^daecav  for  jBacreoov  the  accentuation  has  been 
influenced  by  the  analogy  of  the  gen.  sing. 

Dat.    (Baaiai  gdtim. 

The  Attic  (Bdaeat  has  been  assimilated  to  j3dfTees,  jSda-eis, 
etc.,  just  as  TtoXtat  has  changed  to  iro'Aeo-i. 


Sinjrular. 


.^w-stems  show  a  stem  variation  eu,  eF,  v: — 
Nom.  Masc.  (3apv-s  Sanskrit  ^wr«^-#. 

Nom.  Neut.  I3apv  guru. 
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The  Sanskrit  voeat.  gnro  points  to  an  original  Greek  voc. 
*/3apeu. 

Ace.    ^apvv  gnrv.m. 

The  Plomeric  ^vpia  for  ^vpvv  is  a  new  formation  by  analog}'. 
Gen.  l3apeF-os,  fiapios  guros. 

Dat.    (SapeF-i,  (Bapd  gurave  (dat.). 

T\\>s  or,  shortened  before  u,  lv<i  has  in  Homer  a  genitive 
€7jo?,  perhaps  for  ?}e/^o?,  ?}eo?  with  transposition  of  quantity. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  *j3apv  Sanskrit  guru.  Dual. 

fiapv  has  been  replaced  in  Greek  by  papcF^  jBapie  which  has 
been  assimilated  to  [3apeFoLV,  j3apeoLv. 

Nom.  jSapeFes,  /3apet?.  Plural. 

j/Sefes,  ^Sets  svdddv-as. 

Ace.  ^^apv-vs  gurus. 

The  stem  I3apv-  in  this  case  has  been  replaced  by  the  stem 
l3apeF-,  ^apeFas.  The  accusatives  ^apeh,  rjbds  are  nominatives 
with  the  function  of  accusatives. 

The  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  would  originally  have  been  0apv,  Neuter. 
r/bv,  cf.  Latin  tri-gififa.     In  Sanskrit  -ni  has  been  added,  e.  g. 
jdnu-ni  (  =  Greek  yovara),  but  in  the  older  language  occur  such 
forms  as  piiru  (AVhitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  342).     Greek  has  adopted 
the  suffix  -a  in  all  neuters  aKke  :  fSapeFa,  fiapea. 

Gen.  r]beF-(ov,  rjbiaiv  guru-ndm. 

In  place  of  weak  stem  Vjbv-,  ^apv-,  Greek  has  before 
vowels  the  stems  i)beF-,  {SapeF-  cf.  p.  291. 

Dat.    r}bv-(rc,  fiapv-ai  svddu-sw. 

For  this  case,  as  in  ^ao-eo-t,  Greek  has  adopted  a  form 
assimilated  to  rjbe-uiv,  etc.,  viz.  i)b4-(n,  jBapi-at. 

Stems  in  eu  such  as  (BacnXeus,  vop.evs,  appear  dialectically  in  Other 
-rjs,  e.g.  Arcad.   Upijs,  ypa(f)i]'i.     So   in  Doric  proper  names  ^  ^'"^'°^"' 
<i>vXris,  Tvbi]s,    and    in   Latin   UUxes,  Achilles.     To  this  stem 
also   belongs  "Apjjs,  "Aprjo?,  "Ap/jt,  'Aprja.      The    vocat.  "Ape? 
points,  however,  rather  to  an  5-stem. 

Gen.  sing.  l3acnXeLeFos  =  ^aaLXf]os  and  by  transposition  of 
quantity  /Sao-tXecos.  On  the  analogy  of  this  form  sprang  up 
/3acreo)s,  TTo'Aeco?,  etc.,  in  which  the  accent  was  maintained  on 
the  first  svllable. 
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In  the  nom.  plural  ,3acrtAr)€s  is  for  jSacnXrjFes.  The  rj  here 
differentiates  these  words  from  the  stems  of  /Sapvs,  Trrjxys,  etc. 
jSaa-iXfjes  is  the  result  of  contraction,  viz.  ;3ao-tAee/^e?,  or  as 
hiatus  was  originally  not  allowed  in  the  interior  of  a  word, 
j3a(n\€uFes  =  ftaaikfjes,  ete  being-  contracted  to  rj.  (BamXris  is 
a  form  more  regular  than  jBacnXe'is,  which  would  more 
naturally  be  a  contraction  of  ^autk^Fes  as  in  jSdcreLs.  These 
nominative  forms  also  serve  the  function  of  accusatives ; 
the  regular  accusative  is  jSao-tAeds  for  ^aaiXrjas  with  trans- 
ference of  quantity. 

Dat.  (3aaikevaL(  =  ^a(rt,kyjvaL  =  ^acrtkeuvaL)  is  a  regular  for- 
mation. 

Zfvs.  Zevs         Sanskrit  dydus  Indo-European  dwus. 

Zrjvs  was  shortened  according  to  Greek  rule  to  Zevs.  In 
the  ace.  sing,  the  v  disappears. 

Zfjv  Sanskrit  dj/dm     Latin  diem     Indo-European  diem. 

The  weak  stem  appears  in  : — 

Gen.  AlFos  Sanskrit  div-ds. 

Dat.    AiFi  Sanskrit  div-'l. 

AiFa,  Ala  for  the  ace.  is  a  new  formation  with  the  stem  of 
the  weak  cases. 

Zed  the  vocat.  is  shortened  for  Zrjv. 

Zi]va  is  a  form  of  the  ace.  with  a  unnecessarily  added,  just 
as  Iva  [  =  vim)  is  instead  of  ly. 

BoCs.  j3ovs         Sanskrit  ffdh         Indo-European  gom. 

In  Greek  the  0  has  been  shortened  before  -v.  The  Doric 
nom.  is  I3u>s. 

Ace.  (3ovv  Doric  ^&v  Sanskrit  ffdm. 

The  weak  stem  comes  in  f3oF6s,  fioFi,  etc.,  cf.  Latin  hovis, 
lovi.  The  weakest  form  of  the  stem  in  Indo-European  gu 
appears  in  Greek  fiu,  /3f ,  as  perhaps  in  kKaTOjx-fir]  answering  to 
Indian  cata-gu. 

Nai3s.  vavs,  Epic  vr\vs^  the  stem  of  which  is  vaF-,  Latin  ndv-. 

Ace.    v^Fa,  navevi  ;  vavv  then  is  a  new  formation. 
Gen.  vaFos,  vrjFos  Sanskrit  ndvds. 
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Attic  v€(os  with  transposition  of  quantity. 

Dat.   vdFC,  I'Tji  Sanskrit  tidvi. 

In  the  sing,  neither  in  Greek  nor  Sanskrit  is  there  any  sign 
of  variation  of  the  stem  in  strong  and  weak  cases. 

Nom.  pi.  vT]€s,  Homer  also  rees,  Sanskrit  ndvas. 

Ace.  raO?,  with  weak  stem,  while  r//as  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  nom. 

Dat.  vavcTL,  but  on  analogy  of  other  cases  we  find  such 
forms  as  vrjvrrC,  vtj^a-ai,,  Sanskrit  udnm. 

The  -(TL  of  this  case  when  added  on  to  vowel-stems  breaks 
the  Greek  rule  that  intervocalic  a  should  disappear.  The  o-  is 
maintained  in  Tro'Aeat,  vinv-cri,  vavai,  /SacrtAeucrt,  just  as  it  is  in 
yvvai^i,  -noaC,  etc.  Its  maintenance  is  due  to  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  systemzwang,  the  tendency,  that  is,  to  bring  about 
uniformity  in  an  inflexional  system.  Here  for  instance  -ai  is 
recognised  as  the  regular  termination  of  the  case,  and  as  such 
is  kept  even  where  the  rules  of  the  language  forbid  its  main- 
tenance. 

In  the  nominative  of  liquid  stems,  if  there  is  no  s-termina-  Liquid 
tion,  the  vowel  of  the  stem  is  lengthened,  e.  g.  Trarrip,  X'eip,  etc. 
Sometimes  this  lengthened  vowel  of  the  nominative  is  extended 
irrationally  to  the  rest  of  the  cases,  as  in  di'jp  and  to  some 
extent  x^tp  (cf.  p.  199)- 

The  accusative  Trarepa  shows  the  strong  stem,  but  avbpa 
has  irregularly  the  weak ;  the  Homeric  avspa  is  more  regular. 

iraTp&s  and  TrarpC  show  the  weak  stem,  Trarep  the  vocative 
answers  to  Sanskrit  _pUar. 

In  the  plural  Greek  shows  the  strong  stem  in  the  nomina- 
tive Trarepes,  Sanskrit  pitdras,  and  also  in  the  accusative 
iraripas.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  singular, 
as  it  is  only  of  the  strong  cases  of  the  singular  that  we  can 
with  certainty  predicate  a  strong  inflexion;  avbpes,  avhpas 
would  then  be  the  more  regular  inflexion,  as  in  Sanskrit 
mdtfs,  compared  with  Greek  p.riTepas. 

Weak  inflexion  is  to  be  seen  in  Trarpdcn,  Sanskrit  inifm. 

In  late  Greek  for  the   dat.  plural  we  find  such  forms  as 


Stems. 
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aaTrjp-ab,  yacTTrjp-cn  on  the  analog-j  of  Homeric  ixvrjrrTrjpcri, 
while  such  a  form  as  OvyaTepecrcn  has  followed  the  analogy  of 
the  -eiT-declension,  e.  g*.  €-n^(Tcn. 

The   relation  of  8orr/p,  the   declension  of  which   finds  no 
parallel  in  Sanskrit,  to  boorcap,  Sanskrit  ddld,  has  been  already 
considered  (p.  298). 
Nasal  The  inflexion  of  themes  in  -[xev-,  -juoy-  (cf.  p.  300)  is  strik- 

ing'ly  parallel  to  that  of  themes  in  -rep-,  -rop-,  the  vocalism 
as  well  as  the  perturbations  due  to  analogy  being  similar. 
The  nom.  sing,  has  the  long  vowel  without  ?,  e.  g.  iroip.riv, 

ClKHOiV. 

The  nominative  of  apvos  is  not  found  uncompounded,  but 
occurs  in  TroXv-ppriv  (^-Fpriv). 

The  accusative  apva  for  apvm  is  not  regular,  as  it  should 
show  the  strong  stem  prjv-.  In  Hesychius  we  find  pava  (  =  prjva) 
which  gives  the  long  vowel,  as  well  as  pfjve^  for  apves.  The 
initial  ap  is  of  course  the  representative  of  sonant  r,  e.  g.  tvos, 
rvi,  rva. 

The  dat.  plural  apvaat  is  used  by  Josephus,  and  in  Homer 
we  have  apvecrai,  but  the  proper  form  of  this  weak  case  would 
be  ^apnaL,  ^apacrt,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  parallelism  of  ^paat 
in  Pindar. 

In  the  declension  of  (f)p-i]v,  (f)piva  the  weak  cases  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  strong,  and  so,  instead  of  ^<prv6s  (='^<^apz;os) 
we  have  (f)p€v6s  and  for  "^cfyrvt  ( =  ^(jyapvC)  we  have  (ppevt  and  in 
the  dat.  pi.  (fipea-L  for  ^paai. 

So  too  in  T!oip.riv  the  e  has  been  generalized  throughout  the 
stem,  and  we  have  Trot/xeyo?  beside  Tioip.iva,  instead  of  *TTotpiv6s, 
(cf.  TtoiixvT]),  and  Troijuecrt  instead  of  *7rot/x??Tt  (^■^Trotjuam). 

The  nominative  of  stems  in  -ov-  had  in  pre- Grecian  times 
no  nasal ;  not  t^ktcov  then  but  re/cTco  is  the  regular  form. 
Cf.  p.  335  for  Latin. 

From  the  -i^r-stems  we  have  the  sigmatic  81801;?,  n^ets,  and 
obovs  for  the  older  dbcov,  Hdt.  6.  107  (cf.  p.  307).  (fiepcov 
answers  to  Sanskrit  hhdran. 

As  to  the  declension  of  neuters  in  -mn,  Greek  -\j,a,  we  have 
already  noticed  the  relation  of  the  nominatives  ovoixa,  etc.  to 
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the  cases  with  suffix  -to-,  as  well  as  the  neuters  in  p,  Trlap, 
vbo)p  (p.  303). 

ovopLa,  cf.  p.€yn  =  iji€ya  Sanskrit  ?idma. 

6v6p.a-(n  Sanskrit  ndnia-su. 

6v6p.a-Ta  Latin      cog-nomen-ia. 

6v6p.a-Tos  Sanskrit  nmiafas. 

In  Greek,  mute-stems  are  uniform  throug-hout,  e.  g.  (pepcov,  Mute 
(f)epovTos,  (f)epovTa,  but  Sanskrit  b//dran,  b/idratas,  hhdrantam 
point  to  an  original  reduction  of  the  stem  in  the  weak  cases, 
e.g.  (j)ep(i)v,  (jiipovTa,  but  (fiepntos  (=:'^0eparos)  (p.  305).  Aecor, 
depdiTcov,  as  is  clear  from  Xeaiva (^X^avia),  Oepa-naiva,  Ocpd-nvrj, 
were  once  ^^-stems,  but  have  become  assimilated  to  the  declen- 
sion of  -ni-  stems  like  yepdjv,  yepovr-.  So  too  hpaKoav,  bpuKOVTOs, 
but  yet  fern.  bpaKaiva,  whereas  if  bpaKOvr-  were  the  original 
stem  the  feminine  would  be  hpaKovcria  [  —  hpaKovr-ia)  just 
like  yepovcTia  (  =  y€povT-La). 

The  genit.  of  aKcav  is  clkovtos,  but  side  by  side  with  this 
stands  aKov-rj. 

In  the  rest  of  the  cases  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  call  for 
notice. 

We  have  already  (p.  307)  spoken  of  the  stem  variation  of -S-stems. 
>5'-stems,  e.  g.  y^vos,  yiv{^)(ro^.     There  is  nothing  to  notice  in 
the  case-terminations  of  the  singular. 

In  the  dual,  Greek  has  yive^a)^  Sk.  jdnasl. 

The  regular  contraction  of  the  Greek  would  be  ye'i^et,  but 
instead  of  this  we  have  yivn,  identical  with  the  nom.  plural 
yivr]  which  comes  from  yiv€[(T)a. 

Where  the  -eo--  of  the  stem  follows  another  c,  one  of  the 
vowels  is  dropped,  as  in  the  Homeric  KXia  for  KAe-ea--a,  and 
so  hv(TKkia,  ^7rep8ea  (Monro,  IT.  G.  §  105). 

From  nouns  in  -as  we  have  y^pa  {  =  yepa-a),  biird,  K€pa,  which 
are  never  long  in  Homer. 

Of  the  accusative  aiw  [  =  alFo(ra),  side  by  side  with  the 
dative  aUi  for  alFicri,  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  308). 

From  yrjpa^  Homer  has  the  dative  yqpdi  for  yqpa(n  (cf.  Sk. 
kravisl),  while  the  Attic  yripa  has  followed  the  ^-declension. 
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aUv,  like  bofxev,  is  a  locative  without  a  suffix ;  it  is  for 
'^alev-t  from  alu>v. 

In  the  plural  of  ^-sterns  we  have — 

Nom,  bva iJiev4((T)es  -els  Sk.  djirmanas-as. 

Such  Greek  nominative  forms  are  also  employed  with  the 
function  of  accusatives. 

Genit.  e7re((T)(x)i;  k-nSiv  Sk.  vdcasdm. 

Dative  iiTecn,  eirea-crL.  In  eiri-ecrai,  -ecr-  was  understood 
to  be  part  of  the  case-ending,  just  as  in  such  forms  as 
KpdT€cr<pi,  stem  Kpar-. 

In  Greek  the  declension  of  the  perf.  part.  ei8w?  runs — 
etSw?  etSoVa  elhoTos, 

but  the  Sanskrit  weakening    of  the    stem  (p.  313)  justifies 
the  assumption  of  an  original  variation 

dbFcos  ^eibFocra  ^elbvcros, 

and   for  the   dative   plural,  in   place    ef  elbocn,  an  original 
dbva-cTL  ( =  "^dbv-o-t),  though  Sanskrit  here  has  vidvdt-su. 

In  the  Greek,  r  has  been  substituted  in  inflexion  for  original 
s.  In  Sanskrit,  vidvdnt-  has  been  influenced  by  the  analogy  of 
hhdrant-  ;  but  in  Greek  the  stem  of  eiSws  has  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  declension  of  (fyepcov,  st.  (fxpovr-,  at  any  rate  to 
the  extent  of  introducing  a  nasal. 

Themes  in  -acr-,  comparatives  in  -too--,  neuters  in  -ar-,  with 
nominatives  ending  in  -p,  have  been  sufiiciently  dealt  with  in 
discussing  their  stems,  nor  is  there  anything  further  to  be 
added  about  their  case  terminations.  Nor  need  we  add  any- 
thing more  of  the  words  x'Fy  l^-V^y  /^^^j  ^^^  ^^^  words  ending 
in  -0)  fem.,  and  -cos  masc. 

The  Latin       The  Latin  noun-sj^stem  agrees  with  the  Greek  in  having 

J;°"°"        three  g-enders,  but  differs  in  other  respects. 
System.  o  '  1 

It  possesses  only  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural. 
The  dual  only  survives  in  the  isolated  forms  duo,  aniho,  odd 
(Sk.  astd),  where  -0  may  represent  -o-e  ;  cf.  /3o'-e,  narep-e  [M.  U. 
i.  159),  and  possibly  in  cormo,  geim  (p.  296). 

The  cases  are  nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  dative,  loca- 
tive, ablative. 
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A  vocative  survives  in  0-stems.  Some  traces  of  an  instru- 
mental are  seen  in  the  so-called  dat.-abl.  plurals  of  0-  and 
^-sterns  and  elsewhere. 

The  dat.,  abl.,  loc.  and  instrumental  plural  have  only  one 
form  between  them,  which  in  the  case  of  0-  and  ^-stems  is 
instrumental.     The  form  in  -bus  is  dat.-abl. 

The  difference  of  Ablaut  in  the  various  cases  of  the  three 
numbers,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  orig-inal  lang-uage, 
and  of  which  some  considerable  traces  are  left  in  Greek,  is  in 
Latin  almost  entirely  unknown.  Latin  has  extended  either 
the  strong-  or  the  weak  form  of  the  stem,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  all  cases  and  numbers,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
other  form. 

The  normal  termination  of  the  nom.  sing.  mase.  is  -s.  Case  Ter- 

But  it  is  probable  that  in  certain  cases  this  final  -s  was  not  (Latin). 
from  the  first  suffixed  to  the  nominative  sing*.  Nomina- 

(i)  Primitive  ^-stems  appear  without  the  -s  in  Latin  and  g.^®  , 
in  the  oldest  Greek  forms,  in  the  Homeric  [xriTUra  Zei;?.  The 
-s  was  subsequently  added  in  words  of  the  type  -nokiTris  on  the 
analogy  of  the  0-stems  ;  and  even  in  Latin  we  get  forms  like 
^oftticapaSyparicidas  (V&nl.  Fest.  23i).  Delbriick  however  {Syn- 
taht.  Forsch.  iv.  9  sqq.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  ^-sterns  without  the 
-s  were  originally  feminine  forms  which  have  become  masculine. 
According  to  him  there  was  an  original  abstract  feminine ; 
e.  g.  ^veavia,  '  the  young  generation,'  which  could  however  be 
predicated  in  some  cases  of  an  individual  (cf.  oixyjXiKir]  he  ixoi 
ea-a-L  )(.  209).  The  plural  v^avCai  would  then  mean  'young 
men'  collectively,  and  a  new  nominative  would  be  formed 
from  this,  veavias,  in  the  sense  of  '  a  young  man.'  Paricida 
cannot  well  be  a  vocativ^e  which  has  come  to  be  used  as  a 
nominative,  for  the  final  a  of  the  vocative  would  be  short  from 
the  first,  and  pass  to  Latin  e  (p.  62).  Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  feminines  in  -a  often  keep  the  vowel  long  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  (cf.  Enn.  Ann.  148  ;  Plant.  Tri7i.  251  ; 
Asin.  762),  while  in  the  masculine  forms  it  is  shortened  from 
the  first,  which  points  to  an  original  difference  in  quantity. 
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(ii)  Stems  in  -ai  formed  their  nominative  without  -s  (ATjro), 
Sk.  sdhha).  But  stems  in  -ei  take  the  -s  {rje?j,  Sk.  rds).  The 
contrast  seems  to  be  rather  in  the  length  of  the  stem.  Poly- 
syllabics  do  not  take  -s,  monosyllabics  do  (compare  in  w-stems, 
Sk.  dcma,  disyllabic,  beside  rhhu-ksds  stem  km,  monosyllabic). 

(iii)  With  regard  to  the  stems  in  -mont,  -vont,  -ont,  we  may 
notice  the  following  facts  : — 

In  Sanskrit  the  stems  in  -mant,  -rant,  -ant  (the  last  only  if 
not  participial),  form  their  nominative  by  lengthening  the 
last  vowel  of  the  stem  {(lyumdn,  bhdgavdn,  iydn) ;  the  participial 
forms  do  not  lengthen  the  vowel  {sdn,  hJidran). 

In  Greek  the  stems  in  -ovt-,  where  o  is  not  the  root-vowel, 
form  the  nominative  by  lengthening  the  vowel  without  add- 
ing -s  ((f)€p(idv).  All  others  suffix  -s  but  do  not  lengthen  the 
vowel,  e.  g.  bovs,  OeCs,  a-rds,  x<*P'f'?5  where  the  lengthening 
is  only  secondary,  i.  e.  they  are  for  bovr-s,  devr-s,  not  bcovrs, 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  types  of  the 
nominative — one  with  a  long  vowel  without  -y,  the  other  with 
a  short  vowel  and  -s.  These  two  types  could  hardly  have 
been  employed  indifferently,  and  the  existence  of  mono- 
syllabic participles  with  -s  and  a  short  vowel  (e.  g.  Sk.  sdyi, 
Dor.  ets  (ei^-?),  JjVii.  j^rae-se^i-s)  seems  to  point  to  the  original 
law  that  monosyllabic  stems  had  a  short  vowel  with  -s,  poly- 
syllabic stems  a  long  vowel  without  -s.  We  may  however 
notice  the  types  aX-coirr]^  aXcaireKos,  XeXvKcos  kekvKoros,  where 
the  vowel  is  long  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  -s.  Corre- 
sponding to  these  are  the  Latin  arie-s,  j)aries,  ahies  {arietts 
should  have  become  ^ariess  and  '^aries,  cf.  *segets  =.seges), 
and  aede-s  (aecU-um,  cf.  Ixdv's  lx_6v-os). 

Miles  in  Plant,  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  miless  (cf.  es= 
ess).  A  really  long  vowel  would  have  remained  long  in 
classical  times. 

What  is  true  of  the  stems  in  -fd  is  true  of  those  in  -n,  -I,  -r, 
-s.  (Thus  we  have  iraTrip  beside  Dor.  x^P^'  bvcrfx^v-qs  beside 
"^decjenes,  Sk.  durmands  beside  pinda-grds.)  In  Latin  we  have 
homo,  usio,  sanguen  (but  this  is  more  probably  a  neuter,  which 
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passes  to  the  masc.  in  sanguis  [-ins),  cf.  8eA(^t?,  beX(j)[v),  sol, 
pater,  daior,  Ceres,  degener,  all  of  which  have  secondary  shorten- 
ing", and  the  whole  of  the  comparatives. 

On  the  other  hand  the  corresponding  monosyllabic  nomina- 
tives took  -s  with  a  short  vowel. 

In  words  of  the  type  homo  a  final  nasal  is  found  in  the 
nominative  in  German,  Slavonic,  Greek,  and  Lithuanian. 
On  the  other  hand,  liomo  cannot  be  for  homons  or  homon,  nor 
can  the  Sk.  uhsd  be  for  "^uhsans.  It  is  possible  that  the 
original  nominative  was  a  long  o  as  a  nasal  vowel  (cf.  eiKco, 
aTjSw,  which  exist  as  bye-forms,  and  Fopyo),  Mop/xco).  In  that 
case  the  final  nasal  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  nominative  in 
Greek,  etc.,  from  the  oblique  cases  (J/.  TJ.  i.  256). 

The  i\^Q  ferens  is  later,  both  in  its  Ablaut  and  in  the  final 
-s,  than  the  corresponding  Greek  (f)4poyv. 

The  nominative  of  stems  in  -ro  was  apparently  originally 
of  the  type  agro-s  (aypos),  which  became  ^agro,  *agr,  and  ager. 
The  loss  of  the  final  -s  is  common  in  Old  Latin  till  the  time  of 
Cicero.  It  would  seem  to  have  originally  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  following  consonant,  e.  g.  as  corpuslentus  becomes 
corpulenins,  so  manus  laeva  became  rtiami^  laeva.  It  would  then 
be  extended  by  analogy  to  those  cases  where  the  following 
consonant  did  not  demand  the  loss  of  -s  (Brugmann,  Grundriss, 
p.  507) ;  ^ager  would  become  *agr,  as  famido-s,  7iihilo{m), 
do7iicu[m),  hecarae  fa j)m I  (Lucr.  3.  1035),  7ii/iil,  donee.  The  e 
would  then  be  inserted  as  the  vowel  appropriate  to  the  follow- 
ing -r.  A  trace  of  the  old  form  is  presers^ed  in  the  Plautine 
vocative  jmere. 

In  polysyllabic  -i(?-stems,  corresponding  to  Greek  -la-,  the 
'S  is  secondary. 

The  nominative  of  neuters  is  the  pure  stem  modified  by  the  Neuters, 
laws  of  final  combinations  —  genus,  cor(d),  lac[t).  Stems  in 
-ali,  -ari  often  lose  the  final  -i  (calcar{e)  beside  calcari-a). 
The  Plautine  duplex  (11dm  duplex  \  hodie  \  facinus  \  feet) 
may  point  to  an  older  ^duj^lec,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it 
is  an  iambic  word,  and  so  liable  to  shorten  the  last  syllable. 
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Neuters  like  felix  have  taken  -s  of  masc,  as  -c  is  unknown  as 
a  true  final  letter  in  Latin. 

But  neuter  0-stems  take  a  final  -m,  and  are  possibly  origin- 
all}^  accusatives. 

Felagtis  (a  borrowed  word)  has  kept  its  gender,  but  changed 
its  inflexion.  In  volgiis,  virus  we  may  have  two  stems,  in  -o 
(masc.)  and  -os  (neuter). 


Nomina-         The  termination  of  nom.  pi.  is  -es,  preserved  in  the  Plautine 
Plural.      pedes  (iambic  word,  Stick.  311),  turbines  {Trin.  835),  but  the 

classical  form  is  -es.,  which  is  the  result  of  contamination  with 

the  -ei-  stems  ;  e.  g.  ovei-es  =  oves. 

So  frJ(cfoM-es  (l.-Et.  fructeu-)  hQcome&  fructues  2kr\A.  fructHs 

(cf.  l)(6v(:s,  TrT^x^ets,  Trrjx^F-es).     In   Plaut.  3Iil.  325  we  have 

manus  in  an  iambic  word.     So  also  res  [  =  rei-es),  Sk.  rdyas. 

dieu-es  (Sk.  dydu-')  becomes  dies,  perhaps  owing  to  long  e,  but  cf.  diu, 
diuturnus. 

We  may  notice  the  plurals  Pisaurese  (i.  e.  Tismtreses,  C.  I.  L. 
1.  123),  Ramnes,  Tities,  Lnceres  (for  Uamneses,  etc.).  Liicereses 
is  found  in  Paul.  Fest.  119.  10  ;  but  the  shorter  forms  are  used 
as  plurals  in  Li  v.  10.  6.  7  ;  Ov.  Fast.  3.  131  {quin  etiam  partes 
totidem  Titiensihus  (from  ^^Titienses)  idem  quosque  vocant  Ramnes 
Luceriiusque  dedit);  Prop.  4.  i.  31  [hinc  Tities  Ramnesque 
viri  Lticeresque  coloni),  Varro,  L.  L.  5.  81.  Compare  qiiattuor, 
Ti(T(Tapes,  and  Osc.  censtur  [  =  censores). 

The  nominative  plural  of  0-  and  ^-stems  is  explained  as 
from  the  pronominal  declension  (p.  357)-  The  same  formation 
is  found  in  Greek,  Celtic,  and  Lithuanian  :  contrast  Sk.  acvds. 
The  stages  maybe  marked  by  the  ioxxns, pilumnoe jpoploe  (Fest. 
205),  III  vire  (Inscr.),  then  -i  with  graphic  variant  -ei. 

Brugmann  {K.  Z.  xxvii.  199)  takes  yfipai,  eqnae.,  as  duals  ;  cf 
dnae  (p.  322).  The  form  in  -s  is  preserved  in  Sk.  vfkd-s, 
Osc.  scrifta-s,  Goth,  vvlfos. 

The  neuter  plural  must  have  been  originally  -a  (cf.  Sk. 
pifja),  as  every  original  a  becomes  in  Latin  e  (p.  62).  Cf. 
TpLa-Kovra,  trigintd.     The  a  would  be  kept  in  the  numerals,  as 
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phrases  like  triginta  viri  would  soon  cause  the  fact  that  they 
were  neuters  to  be  forg-otten. 

,       The  termination  of  ace.  sing,  is  -m,  consonantal  after  vowels  Accusative 
{mensa-m,  sfati-m  ;  cf.  crrcxo-t-y,  stati-o),  sonant  after  consonants  ^^'^g"!^'-- 
{mv-m  =  navem).     But  practically  -em  appears  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  3rd  declension  very  early,  even  in  /-stems,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  other  cases  (e.  g.  loc.  ovei-i,  ore). 

The  termination  of  ace.  pi.  is  I.-E.  -ms,  Lat.  -ns;  e.  g.  Accusative 
eqi(o-ns  =  equ5s.  In  U-  and  /-stems  the  Sk.  hMi/-as,  hhruv-as'^^''''^^- 
point  to  an  original  type  ovii-ns  {*ovies,  ovis),  gradmi-ns 
{^gradnes,  gradiis)  :  in  /-stems  we  also  get  the  termination -e*, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  nominative  and  of  the  consonantal 
stems  {leon-ns  ^^eon-ens,  leon-es),  where  the  termination  -is 
is  not  found.  The  Oscan  viass  (  =  via-ns)  points  to  an  accu- 
sative of  ^-sterns  equa-ns,  not  (as  Schmidt  thinks,  K.  Z.  xxvi. 
338)  equd-s. 

The  termination  of  gen.  sing,  is  -os,  found  in  Inscr.  mmUi-os,  Genitive 
Cerer-us.  But  from  150  B.C.  the  type  se7iatuis  (through '^=^^'"- 
senatuus,  semtuUs)  prevails  ;  though  the  form  in  -mi-  probably 
does  not  actually  exist,  as  the  double  u  of  inscriptions  is  only  a 
method  of  marking  the  long  vowel.  The  ordinary  genitive 
senatus  cannot  come  directly  from  senatuis,  as  ui  does  not  pass 
to  u.     Usui  and  ^(su  are  different  cases. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  numerous  genitives  in 
-is  (judicis)  are  entirely  due  either  to  this  form  of  the  fourth 
declension  or  to  the  analogy  of  /-stems.  The  Baltic-Slavonic 
languages  point  to  an  original  form  in  -es,  and  Sk.  -as  may 
correspond  equally  to  I.-E.  -os  or  -es.  It  is  possible  that 
the  two  forms  -os  and  -es  may  from  the  first  have  existed  side 
by  side,  the  variation  being  in  some  way  regulated  by  accen- 
tuation (Brugmann,  Hdbc//.  p.  58  n.}.  There  is  the  same 
difficulty  in  reconciling  -[xes  (Doric)  of  ist  pi.  with  Latin 
-m2^s  (-mos).     Havet  (Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  v.  445)  and  Henry  (ib. 
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vi.  J 02)  are  of  opinion  that  every  final  Indo-European  -es  had 
a  doublet  -os'^. 

J-stems.  In  /-stems  we  should  expect  ovei-is,  *oves,  but  the  -is  is  from 

the  consonantal  declension  (Judic-is). 

0-stems.  In  0-stems  the  gen.  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  is  -J,  of  which 

-ei  is  a  graphic  variety ;  but  the  Faliscan  Zextoi  shows 
another  form  (p.  343).  AH  explanations  of  the  form  fail, 
though  phonetically  it  may  be  a  locative,  as  Bopp  saw.  The 
same  type  appears  in  Celtic.  The  '  deictic '  -l  of  ovroa-i  has 
been  compared  with  it.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  it  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  Greek  -o-to,  Sk.  -s^a,  in  ^tTTTro-o-io,  t-mroLo, 
Xttttoo,  'lttttov. 

^-sterns.  The  true  European  genitive  of  ^-stems  is  -as  (as  against 
the  Sk.  -d^cis  in  sendj/ds :  Whitney,  Si.  Gr.  §  364),  cf.  xcapa'i, 
which,  as  the  accent  shows,  cannot  be  for  x'«^p«tas.  The  old 
genitive  survives  in  /amilias,  etc.  The  form  in  -di  (which, 
through  -ai,  becomes  -ae)  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  0-stems. 

i"-stems.  In  the  so-called  ^-sterns,  the  genitives  in  -ei  are  the  result 

of  a  confusion  with  the  J. -stems  (mensdi  :  diei) ;  but  the  form 
dies  goes  back  to  dim-is.  Die  is  properly  a  dative.  Dii, 
pernicii  (Gell.  9.  14)  are  a  graphic  variety  for  diet,  perniciel. 


Genitive 
l>lural. 


Ostlaoff  (M.  U.  i.  207  sqq.)  has  shown  that  the  original  ter- 
mination of  gen.  pi.  was  -om,  and  against  this  there  is  nothing 
in  Latin ;  cf.  voc-om,  voc-um.     Currimi  is    a   contraction  for 


'   As  to  the  gen.  of  the  e-stems,  the  following  facts  are  of  some  interest : — 

A  gen.  in  -es  is  found  in  Enn.  Ann.  401,  Cic.  23»"o  Se^t.  12.  28,  Virg.  Oeorg.  i. 
208  (all  vouched  for  by  Gell.  9.  I4),  Lucr.  4.  1075;  in  Pro  Rose.  Am.  131 
Gell.  Tei\.d. pei'nicii,  Charisius  perwicies, 

-ei,  Enn.  Anji.  342,  Lucr.  5.  102. 

-ei,  the  regular  gen.  except  where  i  preceded  it. 

-7i  {-i),  rel  becoming  rei,  a.3  piilcrdl  pulcrae,  cf.  trihunus  plelei,  plehi-scitum. 

-e,  in  Lucil.,  Sail.,  Virg.,  Hor.,  Ov.  Charisius,  40.  11,  says  '  qiiidam,  famis, 
quidani fame  ilixernnt  genetivo.^  Serv.  ad  Georg.  I.  208  quotes  Jiujus  die, 
specie  from  Caesar. 

-I,  quoted  by  Gell.  1.  c.  from  Cato,  Pacuvius,  C.  Gracchus,  Virgil  {'  Munera 
laetitiamque  dii,'  Aen.  1.636). 

But  most  words  were  without  a  gen.  (Quint,  i.  6.  26). 
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currmim  ;  cf.  Sk.  jognv-am  [Aen.  6.  6^;^  ;  cf.  j)assu?n,  Plant. 
Me?i.  178  ;  31ost.  2.  5.  3). 

There  is  frequent  confusion  between  the  /-stems  and  con- 
sonantal stems,  many  stems  which  end  in  a  consonant  making 
their  genitive  plural  in  -///;;/,  e.  g.  civitativ.m  (cf.  Gk.  -ti]t-(dv), 
and  always  in  participles,  e.  g.  ferentium. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  tendency  seems 
always  to  have  been  to  keep  the  accent  on  the  same  place  in 
the  genitive  as  in  the  nominative  plural.  We  do  not  find, 
e.g.  ^nomhmim  (v.  Biicheler,  p.  81). 

The  true  genitive  of  the  0-declension  is  preserved  in  cle-iim, 
Eoman-nm  (Inscr.),  du-vm-vir-rnn,  numm-um,  aitre-um,  PliUii)^- 
vni,  nnmerat-nm,  j^^'^rf'^'^^^^^  fahr-iim^  ojipid-nm  [Jd  Fam.  4, 
5.  4),  and  invariably  in  prose  with  names  of  measures, 
etc.  [sesterti-nm'). 

The  genitive  in  -som  (-mm)  is  borrowed  from  the  pronominal 
declension,  and  was  originally  attached  to  the  ^-sterns  (is-td- 
rttm,  me?im-r?(//i,  cf.  rdcoz.'  =  ra(o-)-a)z;),  and  then  extended  to  the 
0-stems,  with  an  analogous  lengthening  of  the  vowel  {donmw- 
runi),  possibly  from  a  desire  to  distinguish  it  from  accusative 
singular  (Henry,  Analocjie  greccpte,  p.  253). 

The  termination  of  the  dat.  sing,  is  generally  taken  to  Dative 
be  -ai.  So  -0  {a)  -t-  ai  passes  into  -oi  (-df) ;  poxndoi  Homanoi  ^^^^  ^^* 
is  quoted  (Neue,  i.  95).  These  last  ought  to  give  -0,  -a  (as 
amdis  =  amds).  In  -if/-stems  the  locative  -a-i  {-ae),  supplies  the 
place  of  the  true  dative  in  -d.  But  Henry  {Analogie  gi-ecque, 
p.  247)  gives  reason  for  supposing  the  termination  of  the 
dative  to  have  been  ei. 

In  /-stems  the  oldest  dative  is  -e  (Quint,  i.  4.  17  ;  Xeue, 
i.  193),  which  was  written  successively  -ei  and  -i.  But  it  is 
possible  that  ove  (for  ovei,  cf  7ro'A>;t)  may  be  locative.  Bel  (the 
original  scansion,  Lucr.  1.  688)  =  reiei -,  senaiv.  is  an  instru- 
mental used  as  a  dative. 

Log.  sing,  termination  -i.    This  case  is  best  seen  in  0-stems.  Locative 
The   oldest  form   is  the   Oscan   miUnikei  ti'rei  [in  comnmni      °    ^^' 

z  a 
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terra).  The  termination  is  -i  with  the  final  vowel  of  the 
stem  -e ;  of.  oiKe-t,  iravbrjixe-t,  aixayje-i,  Dor.  retSe,  rouret 
(De  Sauss.  p.  6i ;  K.  Z.  xxv.  95) ;  contrast  Oscan  dative 
hortm.  The  forms  (Uequinti,  clieqiiinte  (Gell.  10.  24-^}  point 
to  the  form  die-i,  qumte-i  (but  of.  cottldie,  'posir'ulle).  But  in 
classical  times  the  form  becomes  identical  with  the  genitive, 
and  domo-i  (gen.),  dome-i  (loc.)  meet  in  domi. 

In  ^-stems  the  locative  is  -al  =  -ae  (-di,  as  OsthofF,  Z.  G.  d. 
P.  195,  thinks,  would  give  -a). 

The  consonantal  and  /-stems  have  locatives  in  -I  or  -e  (e.  g. 
peregrif, peregre  {^\/ peregri-),  run,  rure\  Neue,  i.  243  ;  ii.  660)^. 
These  two  forms  cannot  be  identical,  as  long  %  does  not 
become  e  in  Latin,  but  is  at  most  shortened  to  -%  in  iambic 
words  {uhf).  But  the  Sanskrit  and  other  languages  show 
that  the  locative  in  /-stems  originally  ended  in  -e  (ef.  agnd 
from  agni,  Whitney,  8k.  Gr.  §  340 ;  and  Epic  dat.  ttoAtji),  so  that 
mare^  e.g.  (Lucret.  i.  161)  would  come  from  *mare,  with  the 
final  vowel  shortened,  as  so  frequently  in  Latin.  In  the  case 
of  consonantal  stems,  o-ur-e  would  come  from  *riir-'t,  just  as  the 
nominative  mare  comes  from  *}nari  (jnari-a). 

The  locative  in  -i  must  have  originally  belonged  only  to  the 
/-stems,  and  have  originated  either  from  the  weak  root,  e.  g. 
peregrii-i  (cf.  Cj^prian,  tttoXij-i),  or  from  the  strong  root  pere- 
grei-i  (cf.  auriga  for  aiirei-iga).  The  locative  in  -i  in  con- 
sonantal stems  will  then  have  come  by  analogy  (A".  Z.  xxvii. 

290). 

In  the  f/-stems  the  so-called  'datives'  in  -7ii  are  more 
properly  locatives. 

Ablative         The  term,  of  abl,  sing,  is  -d ;  but  as  a  long  vowel  always 
siDguar.     j^ppgars  before  it,  it  perhaps  also  contained   a  vowel  whose 

•  Gell.  1.  c.  quotes  diequinte,  diequinti  (as  one  word)  as  used  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  and  by  Augustus,  dienoiii  from  the  praetor's  formula,  dicquarte  from 
Pomponius,  diequinti  from  Cato  ;  for  the  alternation  of  i  and  e  he  compares 
praefiscine,  praejiscini,  proclive,  proclivi.  He  adds  'hoc  if/itur  intererit,  ut 
die  quarto  quidem  de  pnieterito  dicamus,  die  quarie  atitem  defuturo.'' 

*  Cf.  temperi,  heri  or  here  (Quint,  i.  4.  8.),  mane,  arhori  suspendito  (Liv.  i. 
26),  ve<pen,  lespere,  etc. 
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character  is  not  yet  determined.  Forms  like  airid,  praidad, 
Benevenfod  are  therefore  true  ablatives ;  as  also  possibly  marled). 

The  '  ablatives '  in  -e  cannot,  as  we  saw  above,  come  from  a 
form  in  -i,  but  are  more  probably  instrumental.  The  termin- 
ation of  the  instrumental  is  -a  (cf.  a/^i-a,  TreS-a,  etc.),  which 
would  regularly  become  -e  in  Latin  [hdd  :  inde),  and  the 
syntactic  functions  of  the  two  cases  are  identical  in  Latin. 
But  after  the  final  -d  is  lost,  the  preceding*  vowel  is  not 
shortened,  even  in  iambic  words,  in  Latin.  Thus  ablatives  in 
-od  become  -o  :  modo,  did  are  therefore  instrumentals  (modo-e, 
cHo-e).  So  praiddd  becomes  praedd,  and  frudm  (in  Plautus) 
must  be  an  instrumental.  Similarly  the  imperatives  in  -U){tl) 
do  not  shorten  the  final  vowel.  Superne,  pone,  inferne  are 
rather  locatives. 

Hence  in  the  so-called  '  ablatives '  in  Latin  we  have — 

(i)  True  ablatives  in  -l{d),  -K'^)' 

(ii)  Instrumentals  in  -i,  from  /-stems  {qui  for  qui-e). 

(iii)  Instrumentals  in  -e  (or  locatives  in  -?,  becoming  -e, 
Havet,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  105)  from  consonantal  stems  (aere  ; 
the  true  ablative  is  airid  ;  so  *manM-e  =  manu). 

In  the  0-stems  the  combination  0  +  e  becomes  (i)  e  in 
Sanskrit,  jj«cm  ;  tt?/,  Gothic,  /ive  ;  (ii)  o  in  *modo  =  modd,  with 
the  vowel  shortened  in  an  iambic  word. 

The  adverbs  in  -e  were  originally  locatives,  ending  in  -e-i, 
where  e  is  the  thematic  vowel.  The  ending  -etl  being  written 
-e  (p.  87)  got  the  final  -d  of  the  ablative  (facilumed),  from  the 
close  syntactical  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 

Some  forms  in  -e  which  are  used  like  datives  are  really  old 
instrumentals  or  locatives  (limine  fortnosos  iniulit  ulla  pedes 
Propert.  i.  18.  13  ;  nee  fades  impar  nohilitate  fuit  Ov.  Fast. 
4.  306). 

In  0-  and  ^-stems  we  have  the  instrumental  form  used  for  Dative  and 

,,,,,  .0  _•//-„  \  Ablative 

dat.-abl.  plur.,  e.  g.  eqms  trom  eqtMis  [acvais,  lttttois),  mensis ;  piu^ai. 

cf.  ab  does,  privicloes  (Paul.  Fest.  19.  205),  which  show  an 

intermediate  form. 

In  all  other  stems  we  find  -hos,  -bus  (for  -boms);  but  the 
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analog-y  of  the  /-stems  has  often  introduced  a  vowel  in  con- 
sonant stems,  e.  g".  voc-i-hus,  Sk.  vag-ljhjds. 

Dedbus,  eqvdbus  are  sui'vivals,  rather  than  new  forms,  pre- 
served from  the  necessity  of  forming"  a  dative  of  e.  g-.  di  deaeqne  ; 
but  amhobus,  ditobus  are  new,  as  these  would  rather  take  the 
dual  termination  {^Z.  G.  d.  P.  198) ;  cf.  Sk.  dvd-bhjdm. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  true  dative  has  taken 
an  instrumental  meaning*  in  Sk.  dcvdis  (dat.  dcvebh^as),  or 
whether  the  instrumental  has  been  substituted  for  the  dative 
in  other  languages  (Meyer,  G.  G.  §  2>15)- 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  hitherto  given  of  the  case 
terminations  which  show  a  ^  in  Latin  is  that  of  Victor  Henry 
in  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  102.  sq.  There  were  four  Indo-European 
terminations  containing  bh.  (i)  -bins  of  instr.  plur.  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  Sanskrit  dcvelhis,  amndhhis.  (ii)  -blms  or  -bMos 
of  dat.  abl.  plur.  of  nouns,  Sanskrit  dcvebhyas.  (iii)  bliwm  of 
instr.  dat.  abl.  dual  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  Sanskrit  dcvdbTiydm. 
(iv)  -bInem,ox  -bhiom  dat.  sing,  and  plur.  of  personal  pronouns, 
Sanskrit  tubhyam,  asmdb/iyam.  We  may  neglect  the  instr.  sing, 
in  -bJii,  Greek  -^t. 

From  the  similarity  of  meaning  in  e.  g.  *avi-bis  (instr.)  and 
^avi-blos  (dat.  abl.)  has  arisen  the  mongrel  form  avi-biis ;  -ins 
cannot  come  directly  from  -bios,  as  -ios  does  not  pass  into  -os, 
patriits  does  not  become  ^patrvs.  When  the  dual  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  nominal  declension,  the  termination  -bi5m 
of  the  isolated  duals  duo,  ambo  was  assimilated  to  the  new 
dat.  abl.  instr.  of  nouns,  and  duobiom  avihis  became  duobus 
avibus.  The  termination  -bi  of  tibi  and  sibl  cannot  come  from 
-biom,  but  must  owe  its  i  to  the  analogy  of  the  datives  of  nouns. 
Finally,  -bis  in  nobis,  vobis  may  either  be  from  an  original 
-biom  assimilated  to  the  termination  of  the  0-  and  ^-declensions 
(nobiom Jiliu  becoming*  nobis filils),  or  more  simply  maybe  an 
instrumental,  with  the  long  vowel  of  the  nominal  forms. 


Primitive        We  may  now  proceed  to  give  instances  of  the  supposed 

inflexion,    primitive  inflexion  of  Latin  nouns.     But  in  so  doing  we  are 

treading  on  the  most  insecure  ground  of  Latin  philology,  and 
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our  results  are  in  most  cases  purely  conjectural.     Our  instances 

are  mostly  taken  from  Victor  Henry's  work  on   V Analogie 

grecque  (Paris,  1883). 

Parisyllabic  stems  as  paroxytone  keep  the  accent  on  the  stem,  Parisylla- 

and  therefore,  though  there  may  be  an  alternation  in  the  final    ^°  stems. 

vowel,  it  is  never  lost  (De  Sauss.  p.  203). 

The  chief  thins-  to  notice  here  is  the  alternation  of  0  and  Stems  in 

.        .  .  0  e). 

e  in  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem.     The  question  is  a  difficult    ' 

one,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  nom.,  ace,  dat.  and  abl. 

sing",  and  all  the  dual  and  plui-al  show  -0,  the  vocative,  loc, 

gen.  and  instr.  sing,  show  -e. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  equo-s,ji(go-m  equo-€S,juge-d. 

Voc.    eque,jugo-m  (wanting). 

Ace.    eqiio-m  €quo-ms,jnge-d. 

Loc.   eqne-i  equo-siie. 

Gen.  eqne-sio  equo~om. 

Dat.    equo-ai  (?)  eqtio-eis. 

Instr.  eqiie-a  )  , , . 

Abl.    eqiio-ea{l)     )  ^ 

The  singular  presents  no  difficulty  till  we   come   to  the  Locative. 
locative.     Bora-i   points    to  an  ending    -el   rather   than    -oi 
(cf.  aUerneii^)  Carm.  Arv.  as  a  loc),  in  which  case  in  Greek 
the  truer  type  will  be  'navhr\\i€-i,  while  ot/co-t,  etc.,  get  0  from 
the  other  cases. 

The  true  gen.  is  missing  in  Latin  in  the  0-declension.    The  Genitive, 
form  found  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  locative,  and 
may  possibly  be  an  extension  of  the  usage  of  this  case. 

The  dative  in  -o-ai  (?),  -o-i,  -5  is  found  in  Old  Latin  as  -oi  Dative. 
[poj)uloi  Bomano'i  quoted  by  Marius  Victorinus).    The  final  -i dis-  * 

appears  in  Latin,  but  survives  as  t  sithscripium  in  Greek  (tTTTro)). 

The  instrumental  may  appear  in  iliac  {ille-a-ce),  etc.,  which  Instru- 
in  this  case  will  not  be  feminine.     That  the  a  was  originally 
short  is  proved  by  Greek  aix-a,  'm.h-d,  etc. 

The  ablative  equo-{e)d  becomes  equo-{d      The  -d  is  found  Ablative, 
constant  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  (e.  g.  that  of  Duilius  and 
the  Sc.  de  Bacch.  where '  inagro  Teurano''  ad  fin.  is  a  later  addi- 
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tion).  It  disappears  about  the  sixth  century,  but  was  preserved 
in  legal  forms,  and  as  an  archaism  in  Ennius  and  Plautus  (but 
cf.  e.g.  absenie  te  Most.  1139).  In  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  it 
is  only  preserved  in  med,  ted.  (sed),  and  many  of  the  places 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  found  have  been  altered  by 
Fleckeisen,  Brix,  etc.  (cf.  Trin.  10,  540,  726,  31.  G.  4,  Stick. 
216,  JBacc/i.  428,  941).  It  also  survives  in  antid-ea,  postid-ea, 
anted-hac,  jjrod-amtndare,  prod-est,  se-d,  red-itus.  But  it  is 
only  seen  in  A-,  0-  and  f/-stems,  not  in  E-si&oa.s.  Facilwned 
in  Sc.  de  Bacch.  is  the  only  instance  of  an  adverb. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  there  was  originally  a  vowel 
before  the  -d,  as  otherwise  the  long  final  syllable  is  hard  to 
account  for,  though  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  on  the  analogy 
of  the  J-stems  (J/.  TJ.  ii.  208).  If  the  vowel  existed,  its 
nature  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  termination  -i  of  the  nom.  plural  of  this  declension  in 
Greek  and  Latin  comes  from  the  pronominal  system,  possibly 
on  the  analogy  of  the  neuters,  the  relation  is-t^  :  jucj-a  produc- 
ing u-tl  :  eq-ul  (Henry,  Anal,  grecq^ie,  p.  232).  On  the  original 
-a  of  the  neuters  see  p.  62. 

On  the  gen.  in  -rum,  which  has  supplanted  the  true  gen.  in 
~om  [de-um,fabr-tim,  etc.),  v.  p.  339. 

The  loc.  plur.  does  not  appear  in  Latin.  The  form  equls[equeis) 
may  be  dative  :  eqnoeis  would  give  eqiwis,  eqnois  (cf.  ^iTTTrwis, 
tTTTTOLs),  which  by  a  later  change  becomes  *equeis  and  equls. 
An  older  form  survives  in  ab  oloes  (Paul.  Fest.  19).  Osthoff 
says  that  oi  (oe)  in  unaccented  syllables  regularly  becomes  I, 
which  wiU  explain  the  nom.  and  dat.  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  198).  The 
abl.-instr.  does  not  appear  in  0-stems. 


J-stems. 


Nom. 

mensci 

Voc. 

mensa. 

Ace. 

mensdm 

Loc. 

mensui  (?) 

Dat. 

mensd-ai  (?) 

Gen. 

mensa-9s 

Abl. 

mensd-{9)d 

mensa-es. 

mensd-ms. 

mensd-sue. 

mensd-eis. 

mensd-om. 

memd-hliidms. 
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Very  little  in  the  above  scheme  can  be  considered  certain. 
One  law  seems  to  run  through  it,  that  where  the  0-declension 
has  0  as  the  final  vowel,  this  has  a  ;  where  that  has  e,  this  has 
a  (De  Sauss.  pp.  93,  135,  217,  Brug-.  Stud.  ix.  371)  ^. 

With  regard  to  this  declension,  it  seems  probable  that  li'i  in 
an  unaccented  syllable  becomes  i  (cf.  caedo  beside  concldo), 
di  under  the  same  conditions  becomes  ae  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  199)' 
hence  dat.  sing,  wensd-ai,  mensdi,  mensae.  In  this  case  meims 
can  only  come  from  mensd-is  through  mensdis,  a  being 
shortened  on  the  analogy  of  eqno-is  (eqtns).  But  in  the  nom. 
plural  the  form  must  have  been  mensd-i  (not  shortened  to 
mensd-i,  "^mensl)  according  to  the  proportion  eqiio-m  :  €quo-i=- 
mensd-m  :  mensd-i.  But  further,  -di  accented  becomes  -ae, 
and  so  //d-i  =  /iae,  and  the  analogy  of  such  forms  may  have 
been  extended  to  polysyllabic  pronouns  and  eventually  to  sub- 
stantives. However  the  nom.  plural  may  be  dual  in  origin 
(K.  Z.  xxvii.  199). 

As  to  the  gen.of  ^-stems,  the  oldest  form  is  -as  {Latonas,  vias, 
etc.  in  Liv.  Andr.,  Enn.,  Naev. ;  Alcumenas,  Plaut.  (?)  Amph. 
arg.  I ;  always  in  pater-,  mater-familias.  It  may  also  survive 
in  adverbial  gen.  alias,  alternas  (Fest.),  utrasqne,  etc.  (cf. 
mtervias  Aid.  377,  etc.)  We  also  find  -ais,  ai ,  the  last  of 
which  is  common  in  Oscan  in  masc.  stems,  though  feminines 
have  -as.  The  termination  -dl  early  went  out  of  use,  and  even 
in  Plaut.  is  an  archaism;  e.g.  31.  G.  103,  a  caricature  of  the 
style  of  public  documents.  According  to  Nigidius  (Gell.  13. 
26),  the  gen.  is  terrai,  the  dative  terrae,  but  this  was  merely  a 
graphic  distinction  (cf.  Quint,  i.  7.  18). 

A  gen.  in  -aes  only  appears  in  plebeian  inscriptions,  mostly  « 

in  women's  names  [Pesceuiaes,  Landicaes). 

The  other  cases  have  been  discussed  above. 

In  the  imparisyllabic  inflexion  the  primitive  forms  with  Impari- 
the  Ablaut  in  declension  leave  traces  only  in  Greek  and  some  i^exd'on 
of  them  have  been  discussed  above.    Latin  has  extended  either 
the  strong  or  the  weak  form  throughout. 

*  Cf.  in  compounds  (VTro-Sa/xos  beside  viKa-<p6pos  and  voc.  "min  beside  vvficpa. 
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Nom.  ijiig-s  (strong  inflexion)  con-jux. 

Ace.    i^'wy-w^  con-jug'-em. 

Loc.    ijitg-i. 

Dat.    ijig-ai  con-jiig'-i. 

Gen.    rucj-ds  con-jiig'-is. 

Latin  has  universalised  here  the  weak  stem. 
Themes  containing  an  o  that  cannot  be  lost  change  o  to  e 
originally  in  the  weak  cases  (K.  Z.  xxv.  14): — 
j)dd-s  (strong  inflexion)  pes. 

jiod-r^  pedem. 

pod-i  ox  ped-i. 

ped-di  or  pd-di  {hd-di)  pedi. 

ped-9s  oY  jxl-ds  {bd-os)  pedis. 

Latin  has  universalised  the  vowel  of  the  weak  cases,  Greek 
that  of  the  strong.  The  form  of  the  dat.  and  gen.  may  have 
been  originally  pd-di  (bd-di),  pd-ds  (M-ds),  cf.  Zend  fra-bda, 
Greek  l-nl-^hai  [K.  Z.  xxv.  59),  and  if  this  is  so,  the  locative 
alone,  in  which  the  accent  is  doubtful  (p.  324),  would  have 
originally  exhibited  e. 

Whether  there  was  the  same  Ablaut  in  the  case  of  ?fo^-5,  that 
is,  whether  w\/f,  ottoj,  vox,  vocis  represent  an  earlier  noqs,  ueq-ss 
can  only  be  decided  by  analogy,  as  Indo-European  tio,  tie  both 
become  ordinarily  Latin  vo-  (p.  189,  K.Z.  xxv.  15).  Sanskrit 
in  this  word  perpetuates  the  strong  form  {vdk,  vdcam,  vdcd^ 
vdce,  vdcds,  vdci,  as  against  p)dd,  pddam,  pddd,  pdde,  imdds,pddi\ 
but  this  may  be  by  analogy.  The  short  vowel  appears  in 
Latin  in  voco. 

Dux,  duels  seems  more  regular,  as  it  has  an  Ablaut  of  quan- 
tity, though  not,  at  any  rate  ostensibly,  of  quality ;  still  dux 
may  be  for  doux,  deux  (cf.  doueo). 

For  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  nominative  singular 
of  these  monosyllabic  roots  cf.  p.  334. 
Diph-  Of  the  monosyllabic   themes  in  en,  the   most  remarkable 

stems*        is   that   which    gives    Sanskrit   d^dus,    Greek    Z^vs,    Latin 

Ju-pifer. 
Vdicu:  Nom.  Bmis,  Sanskrit  dydus,  Greek  Zevs  for  '^Ztjv?.     The 

Latin  representative  would  apparently  be  "^jous  "^jiis,  where  di 
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becomes  y,  a  change  which  only  takes  place  in  this  word  :  here 
too,  where  it  is  not  nsed  as  a  proper  name,  we  g-et  dies(^z=.(lieus) 
cf.  Dii'S-jAfer. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  termination  -eum  ever  existed. 
In  verbal  inflexion  Sanskrit  has  dbhus,  dhltut  but  dbhuvam, 
avoiding"  ^allium.  Greek  allows  €^vv,  but  no  word  ends  in 
-euy  except  Ionic  forms  like  knoUvv.  So  we  should  perhaps 
expect  an  ace.  Dihrn^  the  m  becoming  sonant.  But  even  of 
this  there  is  no  trace  in  Sanskrit  or  Greek,  which  have  dijdm, 
Zi]v-(a),  (Zriv).  This  would  represent  Indo-Eui"opean  Diem, 
which  may  survive  in  Latin  diem.  In  Sanskrit  the  oblique 
cases  have  a  double  stem,  df/o-  and  dyu-  (before  vowels  div-). 
Thus  we  get  divam  =  ALFa  and  dydm-=2.-f]v.  Bleum  is  not 
represented  in  Greek  (it  would  become  "^Zeua),  but  exactly 
corresponds  to  Latin  Jovem  (jou-m)  (p.  87).  The  Latin  inflexion 
is  based  on  this  strong  stem  jov-,  so  that  we  even  find  a  new 
nom.  Jovis  formed  as  from  an  I-  stem  (cf.  ndvis  :  vavs,  p.  348). 
For  comparison,  we  may  put  side  by  side  the  Indo-European, 
Sanskrit,  and  Greek  forms  of  the  other  cases  : — 
Loc.  Die/i-i,  Sanskrit  divz,  dydvi  Att, 

Dat.  di-n-ai  dive,  dydve. 

Gen.  di-u-ds  divas,  dyos  Ato'?. 

dill,  is  perhaps  an  instrumental,  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  Sk.  instr.  diva,  as  diidinus  answers  to  the  Sk.  diva- 
tanas  {K,  Z.  XXV.  59).  Bis  possibly  stands  for  Dins,  and 
biduum  for  biditmm. 

Nnndinae  perhaps  is  not  to  be  connected  with  this  stem 
dki},  div,  but  goes  back  to  an  original  nom.  deio7i,  gen.  di7i6s, 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  Sk.  dinam  [K.  Z.  xxv.  23). 

Take  again  the  root  gou.  V%oy,. 

In  Sanskrit  we  have  strong  stem  gdv,  weak  gav. 
Sanskrit  nom.  gdiis,  Greek  '^jBuivs,  (3ovs, 
ace.  gam  ^av  (H.  238). 

gen.  abl.  gds  ^oos. 

instr.  gdvd. 
dat.  gdve. 
loc.  gdvi  fio(. 
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In  Latin  we  have  hos  for  *Lou8,  otherwise  the  weak  stem  is 
extended  to  all  cases  with  the  exception  of  bo-lus  (bou-bus), 
bourn  (bonom).  Before  vowels  we  should  have  expected  oti  un- 
accented to  have  become  u  (cf.  denuo=^cle  nouo),  but  the 
analog-y  of  the  other  cases  has  prevailed.  Bov-i-bus  is  on  the 
analogy  of  the  /-stems.  Ndvis,  as  remarked  above,  has  become 
an  /-stem,  but  with  the  strong  stem  throughout,  correspond- 
ing to  Greek  vr]V's  vrjos. 


Themes  in 
ef,  weak 
inflexion. 


Nom.  Sing.ow?'-*,  cf.  I3d(ns 


jBdcnv 


Voc. 

oiiei. 

Ace. 

oui-m 

Loc. 

ouet-i 

Dat. 

ouei-a'h. 

Gen. 

ouei-ds 

Nom.  Plur 

ouei-es 

Ace. 

OTii-ms 

Gen. 

ouei-om 

Abl. 

oui-bh'id 

OVIS. 


'^ovim. 
ovi. 


oves. 
ovis. 
ovium. 
ovibus. 


/3aa-et-os,-  (Sdcrecos. 
(3a(T€i-€S,  fidaeis 

/3acn-vs 

l3aaei-iov 

IS 

The  accus.  sing,  ovem  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  consonantal 
stems,  but  cf.  partim  (beside  partem,  with  differentiation  of 
visage),  turrim  [Aen.  2.  224  vouched  for  by  Gell.  13.  21,  as 
more  euphonious),  stati-m  (cf.  sfati-o),  etc.  In  many  cases  the 
MSS.  vary  between  -im  and  -em. 

On  the  abl.  and  instr.  of  this  type  v.  p.  341.  The  gen.  ovis 
seems  formed  on  the  analogy  of  consonantal  stems,  the  stem 
being  taken  to  be  ov-  (contrast  oio's). 

The  nom.  plural  was  sometimes  written  -Is  on  the  analogy 
of  the  ace,  but  this  is  rare  in  the  oldest  inscriptions. 

The  ace.  plural  in  -is  (for  -i-ns)  is  the  correct  form  in  /-stems, 
in  which  alone  it  is  found,  except  in  plebeian  inscriptions. 
The  grammarians  lay  down  that  the  aec.  plural  in  -es  may  be 
used  both  in  consonantal  and  in  /-stems,  that  in  -is  in  /- 
stems  only.  But  the  question  of  usage  was  much  disputed 
by  the  ancients  themselves  ;  Varro,  Probus,  Pliny,  Charisius, 
Priscian,  all  have  different  theories.  The  philological  question 
is  clear  ;  as  to  the  usage  we  may  say  wnth  Probus  (Gell.  13.  20), 
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Noli  lahorare  idrum  isforum  clebeas  dicere,  urbis  an  urhes : — na?/i 
nihil  perdes  titriim  dixeris. 

The  inflexion  of  ^w-stems  seems  weak,  but  there  can  hardly  Themes 
be  any  difference  between  the   strong*   and   weak  inflexion  ^°  ^"" 
of  this  type  in  Latin : —  • 

Sing,  gradu-s  Plural  gradeu-s. 

gradeu. 

gradu-m  gradti-ms. 

graden-i  gradeu-om, 

gradeu-ai  gradu-bJibms. 

gradeu-9s. 

eu  became  ou  in  Latin,  and  then  u  in  an  unaccented  syllable, 
so  that  the  type  at  once  simplifies  itself.  The  dat.  and  loc. 
sing",  both  become  gradui. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  gen.  is  senatuos  in  Sc.  de  Bacch. 
The  next  step  was  a  form  -uis,  which  Gellius  (4.  16)  says  was 
always  used  by  Varro  and  Nigidius  in  senatnis,  domms,jittcUiis. 
He  also  quotes  anuis  from  Ter.  Emit.  2.  3.  46  (cf  qnaeskiis, 
Ilec.  'J'^^).     This  becomes  -us,  apparently  by  i  changing  to  u. 

But  from  Ennius  to  Lucretius  we  get  almost  regularly  a 
gen.  in  -i  from  the  analogy  of  the  0-stems  [quaesti,  Most.  1 107, 
sxmpti,  Trin.  250,  frucfi,  Adelph.  5.  4.  16,  adventi,  Phorm. 
I.  3.  2):  seuafi  occurs  in  Cic.  Div.  in  Caecil.  5.  19,  cf.  Quint. 
I.  6.  27. 

Gradu-i  would  seem  to  be  a  locative  ;  gradu-{d)  is  the  true 
abl. ;  the  form  gradu  sometimes  used  as  a  dative  may  be  an 
instr.  [gradu-e)  which  has  come  to  be  indistinguishable  in  form 
fi-om  an  abl. 

The  plural  presents  no  special  difficulty.  On  currum  for 
curruum  v.  p.  338. 


Themes  in  -on,  -en  (corresponding  to  those  in  -ior,  -ter 


A.  term-on-{s) 

lih-en. 

B. 

dd-tdr{s) 

pa-ier[s). 

term-on-m. 

lih-en-m. 

do-tor-m 

0 

pa-ter-m. 

term-en-i 

lih-en-i. 

do-ter-i 

pa-ter-i. 

term-n-ai 

lih-n-ai. 

do-tr-ai 

pa-tr-ai. 

term-n-is 

Uh-n-is, 

do-tr-is 

pia-tr-is. 

Nasal  and 

liquid 

stems. 
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A.  These  have  produced  on  the  one  hand  termo  termonis  with 
the  strong"  termination  carried  throughout,  on  the  other  hand 
term-i-nus,  with  a  svarahhdkti  vowel  from  the  weakest  stem. 
The  weakest  stem  is  also  seen  in  the  neuter  termen,  Greek 
ripixa  (ter-mn).  But  as  a  declension  with  cases  of  varying 
length  is  strang-e  to  Latin,  except  in  the  monosyllabic  stems, 
an  original  /le^no,  /lemonem,  /lemeni,  komnis  has  been  assimilated 
to  /iomo  /lOininis,  etc.,  either  by  the  analogy  of  the  loc,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  svarabhdkti  vowel.  A  trace  of  the  original 
Ablaut  is  however  seen  in  hemoncs  quoted  from  Ennius  (Paul. 
Fest.  loo,  Enn.  Ann.  141  Vahl.). 

B.  The  result  in  Latin  in  these  stems  has  been  given 
above  (p.  297  sqq.). 

Themes  in       Themes  in  -OS  (-es)  (strong  inflexion). 

-OS  i^-es).         Oxytones  of  the  type  atocos  cannot  lose  0,  so  as  a  substitute 
it  is  changed  to  c  (cf.  ttws  *77e8os)  : — 
albais  cf.  labos. 

"^aiboa-a  lahostn. 

o 

^aiSeo'o's'  (atooD?)  labests. 

Greek  has  universalised  0,  Latin  mostly  0,  but  cf  arhos, 
arhoris. 

Oxytones  of  the  type  avaihr]s  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 

case,  lose  the  last  vowel.  Accordingly  we  get — 

avaihris  cf.  degenes  (cf.  tvy^vri'i). 

^avaihiaa  (^avaihrj)  degencsm. 

*ai'at8ecro's  {avaihov's)  degenesis. 

'^avaibecres  (ai'atSets)  degeneses. 

Oxytone  Oxytones  in  -id  (strong  inflexion) :— - 

themes  in  AtTT-oVr-s  cf  s-dnt-s  (sons). 

AtTTOiT-a  s-6nt-m  (sontem). 

*At77-a-rJs  s-nt-is  (prae-sentis). 

"^ki-u-h'-TL  C?)  s-en-ti  (prae-senti). 

Cf  Sanskrit  adthi,  adaids.  Greek  generalises  the  strong  stem 
in  XtTTcof  AtTTo'z^ros,  Siv  ovto's,  Latin  the  weak  in  inae-sens,  absens, 
and  all  other  ^^'cs.  parts. ;   the  strong  in  sons  soniis. 
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Paroxytones  in  -os  —  Paroxy- 

I.-E.  iieq-os  €~-o?  cf.  opos.  *?"^ 

"    ■'■  ■'•      _  themes 

ueq-es-os  iir-ecr-oi,  (ttovs  operis.  in  -os. 

veq-es-i  eTr-ecr-t,  e-et  operi. 

yeq-es-d  eTr-ecr-a,  Itttj  opera. 

The  nom.  plural  may  have  been  ueq-os-a,  but  no  trace  is  left 
of  this  form. 

Themes  in  -ios  (comparatives)  paroxytone.  Compa- 

In  Greek  and  Sanskrit  these  stems  are  complicated  by  the  ^^'^^^'®^- 
introduction    of  an   n,    which   does    not    however  appear  in 
Latin : — 

I.-E.    neti-io{n)s  Sk.ndvjmi,  cf.  Gk.  //ey-toz's     Lat.  mel-ios. 
Ace.  neu-ios-m        ndvjdnsam  /xey-too-a  mel-iosm. 

Loc.  netc-ies-i  ndvjasi  jxey-ua-i  mel-iesi. 

Dat.  neti-ies-ai        ndvjase  fxey-iea-at  mel-iesai. 

Gen.  neii-ies-os         ndrjasas  fj.ey-u(ros  7nel-iesis. 

Latin  and  Greek  have  both  universalised  the  strong  stem,  the 
former  with  the  long*  vowel  of  the  nom.,  the  latter  with  a 
short  vowel  and  the  addition  of  v.  As  a  paroxytone  stem  the 
root  is  never  reduced. 

Paroxytones  in  -nt : —  Paroxy- 

(f)epo-vT{s)       Sk.  b/idrati  *feront-s.  *°°^gg 

'^<psp-aT-oi  hhdratas  ferentis.  in  -nt. 

Latin  has  universalised  the  weak  stem.  The  Sanskrit  gen. 
hhdrafas  [=ilJidnitas)  is  irregular,  as  in  a  paroxytone  stem  the 
vowel  ought  not  to  disappear  entirely. 

There  are  two  types  of  Heteroclite  Neuters  (De  Sauss.  Hetero- 
p.  223)  :  neuters. 

(i)  With  strong  root  accented  (Ablaut  I  or  II),  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  r  or  i,  e.  g.  kord,  ieq-r,  dqs-i  (Sanskrit 
dksi,  Greek  dual  ocro-e  for  oqai-e). 

(ii)  Weak  root  unaccented  with  the  addition  of  the  suffix 
-en,  which  is  in  its  turn  reduced  in  the  weak  cases,  e.  g.  ird-en, 
knl-n  (Gothic  hairt-itis),  ieqen,  ieqn. 

The  first  type  forms  the  nom.  ace.  sing.,  and  those  cases 
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where  the  termination  begins  with  a  consonant.  In  the  nom. 
ace.  it  is  accompanied  by  a  -t. 

The  second  type  forms  those  cases  where  the  termination 
begins  with  a  vowel.  Here  the  Greek,  but  no  other  language, 
introduces  a  -?5. 

Thus  theoretically  we  have  originally — 
Sing.  nom.  itqrt  Gk.  T\i:ap{T)  jecr(t). 

loc.     ieq-en-i  (■?)  u-n-iv-i  (?)  jecini. 

gen.    ieq-n-os  te7r-a-(r)-os  jecinis. 

Plur.  nom.   ieq-n-d  ie7r-a-(r)-a  "^jecina. 

gen.  ieq-n-om.  te7T-a-(r)-oz;  jecinum. 

Latin  has  generalised  the  nominative  form,  but  with  the  root 
vowel  of  the  weaker  cases,  and  thus  has  produced  jecoris,  and 
by  a  double  contamination  jecinoris.  Similarly  feminis  has 
T^xodiXXGQdi  fe'men,fermir  has  produced/e?»wr^V  (v.  p.  304). 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

Pronominal  Inflexion. 

The  Pronouns  {^vrcowixCai)  were  so  called  from  the  fact  of  Deictic 
theu-  being-  able  to  stand  in  the  place  of  nouns  They  also  ^""^  ^"^■ 
distinguish  persons  in  discourse.  We  have  already  distin-  pronouns, 
guished  roots  into  Predicative  and  Pronominal.  The  latter 
were  few  in  number  and  deictic  in  meaning,  and  this  was 
probably  the  original  meaning  of  all  pronouns.  The  Greek 
grammarians  distinguished  the  pronouns  into  hetKTCKaC  and 
6,va(f>optKaC.  Our  own  terms  Demonstrative  and  Relative  come 
through  the  Latin,  and  have  lost  their  original  meanino-  A 
Deictic  pronoun  denotes  the  different  persons  and  objects  in 
speech  by  their  position  to  the  speaker,  e.g.  t/as  {herel  ^^^^^^ 
{there),  etc.,  while  an  Anaphoric  pronoun  picks  up  what  is 
already  known  or  has  been  previously  spoken  of.  Our  own 
term  Demonstrative,  then,  includes  much  that  the  Greeks 
termed  Anaphoric,  while  the  term  Relative  has  become  re- 
stricted to  that  class  of  pronouns  which  combine  the  pronoun 
with  the  function  of  a  conjunction  and  serve  to  bind  sentences 
together. 

As  far  as  Greek  inflexion  is  concerned  we  may  divide  the 
pronouns  into  those  which  mark  the  distinctions  of  gender 
and  those  which  do  not. 

The  personal  pronouns  do  not  mark  distinctions  of  gender.  Greek 
The  1st  and  2nd  person  and  the  singular  reflexive  e  may  be  P^'"'''"^^ 
regarded  as  inherited  from  the  original  language.    The  plural  ^''''""'''' 
of  the  personal  pronouns  was  originally  distinguished  from 
the  singular  by  a  difference  of  stem,  and  not  by  a  difference 
of  inflexion. 

Thus  beside  kt^i       we  have  the  Epic  plural     ci/.;.e, 

beside  Doric     e/xty      we  have  ^n^,^ 
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where  the  inflexions  are  those  of  the  singular  number.  How- 
ever, as  the  pronouns  were  frequently  used  in  apposition  to,  or 
as  predicates  with  plural  nouns,  they  in  time  adopted  similar 
inflexions.  Thus  instead  of  Aeolic  a/x/xe,  Doric  d/xe,  we  have 
the  Ionic  r/juea?,  Attic  rjixaS' 

The  orig-inal  stems,  then,  nsme-,  iusme-  (Sk.  asma-,  ^tipiia-), 
were  singular  in  form  and  collective  in  meaning,  like  English 
host^folk^  crew,  etc. 

Just  as  in  Attic  ^juas  has  replaced  an  original  17/1x6,  so  i]\iOiv 
has  replaced  an  original  rjjxeLo,  answering  to  e/xeto  (  =  e/x,eo-to), 
and  v[jiS>v  an  original  vjxeio,  answering  to  creto  (  =  rfeo-io). 
The  datives  rjixlv  and  v/xiy  have  not  pluralised  their  ending, 
but  in  the  3rd  person  beside  Ionic  and  poetic  (T(^i[v)  we  have 
the  prose  form  (r(pL(ri.(v). 

Taking  the  diSerent  cases  in  detail,  we  find  the  nomina- 
tive of  the  I  st  personal  pronoun 

eyw  Sk.  a/idm 

side  by  side  with  the  stems  jxe-,  1x0-,  Sk.  ma-.  In  Homer 
before  a  vowel  we  have  eycov.  The  origin  of  the  termination 
is  unknown.  In  Boeotian^  y  was  dropped  and  e  became  t 
before  o,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  dialect.  Hence  lu>, 
Ar.  Acharn.  898. 

Dual. — For  the  stem  vo-  of  the  dual  nominative  v^  we  may 
compare  Lat.  nos,  Sk.  nas. 

Plural. — The  aspirate  of  the  nom.  pi.  rjixds,  Dor.  d/xe's,  is 
due  to  the  analogy  of  vjtxei?,  where  the  rough  breathing  is 
regular.  In  Aeolic,  a/x/xe?.  The  plural  ending  of  rjiids  is  a 
new  formation,  after  the  model  of  (ra(f)€ls,  etc. 

Nom.  Shiff. — The  nom.  tv,  av,  stem  rf  e,  tFo,  Sk.  tva,  and  ref  e-, 
TeFo-,  Lat.  fovo-,  from  teuo-. 

Homeric  rvvr].  The  Doric  form  as  given  in  Aristophanes 
is  TV.  The  a  of  (TV  has  come  in  from  other  cases  where  r  and 
(T  stand  for  original  tv. 

Nom.  IHural. — The  plural  stem  is  i>(7/xe-,  Sk.  yimna-,  I.-E, 
iusme-.  The  Greek  aspirate  of  v/xets  is  a  regular  representa- 
tive of  Sk,  y.     Aeolic  il/x/xe,  like  a/xjue,  shows  no  aspirate. 

Ace,  Sing, — /xe,  c/xe  rf  e  ere  Doric  re. 
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The  form  rCv  (Theocr.  12.  55,  etc.  ^,  Kardbvv  ^orl  riv) 
answers  to  the  ^xiv  and  vlv  of  the  3rd  personal  pronoun. 

Ace.  Plural  — KeoYic  ^^^e,  {;/,/,e,  Doric  d/^e',  5/xe'.  The 
ending-  has  been  pluralised  in  Ionic  ni^ia,,  v^xias,  Attic  J^/xas, 

Dative  Sing.         f,ot,  i,,oC  Sk.  me.  Dative. 

rfot     Dor.  rot     Att.  o-ot       Sk.  Z^. 
P/,,;.a/._Aeolic  ^/x^tz;,  {;^/,i^,  Att.  ^/xiy  and  ^ixlv,  as  well 
as^,^/.ri;  and  ^fxtv.     For  the    ending  cf.   Dor.   i,xiv,   rlv,   Ep. 


T^LV. 


The  epic  ^/x//i,  {;^;xt,  without  v,  perhaps  follow  the  analoo-v 
of  o-(/)t.  ^"^ 

i?^,a/._In  the  dual  v{o-cv,  crcj^co-iv,  Att.  v<Zv,  crc^Qv,  the 
termination  -t^;  is  added  to  the  nominative  and  accusative 
forms  ;  cf.  Lat.  awho-bus. 

All  the  forms  of  the  genitive  are  genitives  of  possessive  Genitive. 

stems  with  suffix  -o-to  : 

efxe-a-io  k^i^lo  ifj^^o  ^^^^^ 

TFi-CTLO  (TUO  aio  (TOV. 

Sk.  me  and  te  do  duty  for  genitive  as  well  as  dative. 
Plural— In   the    plural    the    original    dcr/xe-trto,    ivcrix^-ato 
were  pluralised  into    epic    i)ixdo,v,  i/jLelcov,  and  Attic    f],j.(^l, 

VfXUtV. 

The  stem  of  the  3rd  pers.  pronoun  is  aFe-,  aFo-,  Sk.  sva,  Third 
and  the  fuller  form  creFe-,  aeFo-,  Lat.  sovo-,  from  sejio-.  personal 

Ace.    Fe,  €,  and  in  Homer  also  ee.  pron^Jn. 

Dat.  FoL,  ol,  like  e/xo6,  and  in  Homer  also  lot. 
Gen.  Feio,  do,  eo,  ov,  from  (rFe-crto,  like  e/^eto. 
Apart  from  comparison  with  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  the  loss  of 
the  spirants  can  be  proved  in  Greek  from  the  metre  of  Homer. 
Not  only  is  a  preceding  short  syllable  lengthened  by  position, 
but  a  short  vowel  is  lengthened  in  arsis  before  the  cases  of 
this  stem  (Monro,  //.  G.  §  39). 

The  forms  beginning  with  o-0-  arose  in  all  probability  out 
of  o-<^t,  a-^iv.  Thus  we  have  the  plural  forms  <r(t>eh,  (r(f>doov, 
<T(P(av,  (T(t>i(n,  <T(l>4as,  o-(f)d9,  and  the  dual  forms  o-0coe',  acf^oiCv, 
made  out  of  o-0e',  o-0tV  by  the  intrusion  of  o).     In  Aeolic,  o-<^e' 
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appears  as  aa-cpe.  The  word  o-^e  is  not,  like  e,  to  be  identified 
with  Sk.  sva.  The  origin  of  the  stem  remains  unexplained. 
In  Ionic  there  is  a  neuter  plural  acfyea. 

No  other  Indo-European  language  has  a  plural  for  this 
pronoun,  and  the  substantival  use  of  the  pronoun  is  in  the 
Arian  languages  rare  (Delbriick,  S.  F.  iv.  ch.  x). 

We  may  here  notice  other  forms  of  the  reflexive  pronouns 
in  Greek. 

For  the  ist  person  we  have  ace.  sing.  ifxavTov,  but  for  the 
2nd  person,  beside  aavTov,  we  have  aeavrov,  and  for  the  3rd, 
kavTov,  as  well  as  avrov.  The  forms  aeavTov,  kavTov  cannot  well 
be  explained  as  compounded  of  the  monosyllabic  ere-  and  e- 
with  avTov.  Under  such  circumstances  elision  or  crasis  of  the 
vowels  would  ensue  in  Greek. 

In  Homer  we  have  the  possessive  e/xo?  and  also,  beside  o-o's 
and  OS,  the  forms  reos  and  eo's :  we  also  find  ejuot  beside  fxoL, 
and  reiv  and  kol  beside  o-ot  and  ol :  and  again  e/xe,  ee,  as  well 
as  //.e  and  e. 

Now  the  stem  of  reos  is  reFo-,  reFe-,  and  the  stem  of  eo's  is 
(reFo-,  (reFe-,  cf.  Lat.  siitis.  The  reduced  forms  of  these  stems 
will  be  tFo-,  rf  €-,  and  (tFo-,  a-Fe-, 

avTov  then  stands  for  (rF€-avTOv  =  (rFavToi'  =  FavTov  =  avrov. 

kavTov  stands  for  (TeF€-avTov  =  (TeFavTov  =  kFavTov  =  kavT6v. 

In  the  same  way  aavrov  (for  rFavTov)  comes  from  the 
reduced  stem  rFe-,  while  a-^avTov  (for  reFavTov)  comes  from 
the  fuller  stem  reFe-,  with  the  change  of  r  to  a,  as  in  ru  to  av 
{K.  Z.  xxvii.  279). 

Possessive       The  stems  of  the  personal  pronouns  were  used  adjectivally 
Pronouns.  ^^^  declined  as  0-stems. 

Thus  e/jio'-s  for  /xo-s,  (t6^  for  tFo-s,  Sk.  tva-.  Homeric  reos 
from  stem  reFo-. 

Aeolic  has  afxixos,  -w/zjuo?,  and  Doric  a^os,  ■Dfxos.     The  com- 
parative formations  i)ixiTepos,  vjx^Tepos,  Lat.  noster,  vesie);  are 
not  primitive. 
Third  Fos,  6s         Sk.  sva-         Epic  eo's         Lat.  -sovo-. 

Under  the  head  of  this  stem  perhaps  comes  the  Homeric  cos. 


Person- 
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as  seen,  for  instance,  in  such  phrases  as  d^bv  /^w?,  and  the  neuter 
Fob  in  or-rt,  on — oir-iTdi'i,  oircos — where  the  double  tt,  tttt  was 
simplified  in  order  to  correspond  with  ri,  ttws,  etc. 

a-(()6s  and  o-^eVepos  are  new  formations  on  the  analog-y  of  6s 
and  rjixirepos,  while  from  the  dual  stem  come  the  Homeric 
VMLTepos,  iTcpoyLTepos. 

We  now  pass  on  to  those  pronouns,  whether  demonstra-  Second 
tive  or  relative,  in   which   the   distinctions   of  gender   are  pronouns. 

marked.  Pronouns 

The  pronoun  6,  77,  to  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  sds,  set,  tad.  ^^f|^^°5 
The  pronominal  origin  of  this  word  is  clear  from  the  usage  of  tions  of 
Homer.     There  it  is  used  as  an  anaphoric  pronoun,  and  subse-  f^  /    / 

Ot   Tj,   TO. 

quently  came  to  be  employed  as  the  definite  article  (Monro, 
H.  G.  §  257).  Such  is  the  historj^  of  our  own  definite  article, 
while  all  the  Romance  languages  have  turned  the  Latin  ille 
to  the  same  purpose. 

In  Greek  the  inflexion  of  6,  ?/,  to  has  been  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  A-  and  0-declensions.  Remains  of  an  originally 
distinct  inflexion  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
neut.  sing,  to,  which  has  not  the  regular  neuter  ending  -v. 
The  final  consonant,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Latin  id,  quid, 
Sanskrit  idd,  has  disappeared  in  Greek,  but  remains  in  the 
compounds  aXkob-aT:6s,  Tioh-airos. 

The  noms.  plural  ot,  at,  for  original  r-ot,  r-ai  as  in  Doric, 
with  which  we  may  compare  Sk.  te,  have  become  the  model 
for  the  plural  of  A  and  0  nominal  declensions.  The  two  de- 
clensions reacted  on  one  another.  Thus^  while  the  Sanskrit 
has  dat.  sing,  td-sm-di,  Greek  has  rw,  like  tTTTro) :  in  the  masc. 
gen.  pi.  Greek  has  t&v,  like  iinToiv,  but  Sanskrit  te-mm.  The 
fern.  gen.  pi.  ratoi;  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  tdsdm,  and  is  similar 
to  the  gen.  pi.  of  the  ^-declension,  e.  g.  O^acov,  deoiv.  Doric 
has  gen.  plural  tovt&v,  Tr]voiv,  aXXoiv  (Ahrens,  2. 31),  as  though 
from  ^TovTo-cTMi',  etc. 

OS. — The  Greek  os  in  such  phrases  as  77  8'  6s  answers  to 
Sanskrit  sd-s. 

o8e. — The  Homeric  roro-8eo-(o-)t   is   an   instance  of  double 
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inflexion,  both  of  the  demonstrative  and  the  suffix  -be :  6-be 
cannot  be  regarded  as  primitive,  for  we  are  unable  to  find  a 
parallel  in  Latin  or  Sanskrit. 

To  the  same  stem  belong-  the  adverbs  w8e  and  oSs  (so). 
TovTo  for  t6-v-t6  results  from  a  doubling  of  the  demonstra- 
tive connected  by  v,  the  reduced  form  of  av  answering  to  the 
enclitic  Sanskrit  7(,  a  particle  meaning  '  further,'  '  and,'  etc. 
Sanskrit  ti  often  goes  immediately  with  pronouns,  e.  g.  sd  u 
(written  s6).     (Delbriick,  S.  F.  iv.  i  o.) 

Uciivoi.  I^  ^^6  inflexion    of  Attic  eKett-o?,  epic  and  poetic  k^ivos, 

Aeolic  KTjvos,  there  is  nothing  to  notice.  The  diphthong 
-ei-  is  not  original,  and  before  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  was 
represented  on  Attic  inscriptions  by  -e-. 

auTos.  The  origin  of  the  oxytone  avTos  is  unknown  ;  its  declension 

resembles  that  of  6, 7/,  to.  As  to  the  absence  of  -v  in  the  nom. 
and  ace.  neut.  sing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  -v  was  early 
added  to  some  words,  as  for  instance  in  Homer  we  have  only 

TOIOVTOV,    TOCrOVTOV. 

There  is  a  gloss  of  Hesychius,  avs'  avros.  Kprjres  koI 
AoLKooves.  This  avs,  which  appears  on  inscriptions,  is  explained 
as  a  reduction  of  avros,  occurring  especially  where  another 
case  of  the  same  word  follows,  e.  g.  avros  avrds  passed  to 
avcr-avTas. 
gy^  The  relative  os,  Sk.  ^ds,  I.-E.  ios,  has  nothing  noticeable  in 

its  inflexion. 
lnterro<Ta-       The  I.-E.  stem  qo-  appears  as  rro-  in  ttol,  ttov,  ttw?,  Tiorepos, 
tives.  TToaos. 

The  I.-E.  qe-,  Sanskrit  M-,  Latin  qiw-d,  appears  as  re-  in 
Tonic  rio,  Tew,  recov,  reot(rt,  Attic  rod,  rw,  roTo-i.  In  Hesychius 
we  find  re'iov'  ttoIov.  Kpfjres. 

In  the  Ionic  dialect  tto-  is  represented  by  ko-  (cf.  p.  126). 

The  €  of  ricav,  rioiai,  etc.,  has  not  sprung  from  rt-,  as  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  aa-cra,  arra  (where  aa-,  rr,  represents  -ri-) 
with  the  forms  oVreo,  oreo,  etc. 

With  rio  we  can  compare  the  forms  e/^ieto,  e/xeo.  To  Gk.  re- 
answers  Lat.  qne-  ;  to  Gk.  tto-  answers  Lat.  quo ;  while  to  Gk. 
■nri,  irfi  answers  Lat.  qua-  of  the  fem. 
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The  composite  o-tto-  and  6-ko-  are  to  be  found  only  in  isolated  ino- 
forms,  e.  g-.  ottov,  ottojs.     If  these  are  derived  from  S^-tto-s  the 
first  component  is  undeclined. 

The  demonstrative  be'iva,  used  by  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Se?ya. 
the  later  Attic  writers  g-enerally,  is  to  be  connected  either 
with  the  -be  of  6-8e,  et<;.  or  the  be-  which  appears  in  bevpo, 
bevTe. 

Gk.  rt9,  interrogative  as  well  as  indefinite  (cf  p.  264),  Lat.  t'h. 
qnis,  has  in  the  Greek  inflexion  a  nasal  which  does  not  appear 
elsewhere.  The  stem  rt-  is  to  be  found  in  Ion.  aaaa,  Att. 
cLTTa.  Original  ria,  passed  to  axra,  rra,  and  the  prefixed  a  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  cro-o,  rra  occur  only  after  neuter  plurals 
ending  in  a,  e.  g.  Ar.  Sa}i.  172  ttoV  arra  ;  for  TroVa  rra  ; 

The  stem  rt-  also  appears  in  the  dat.  pi.  tlo-l.  The  v  of  the 
other  cases  was  probably  extended  from  the  ace.  sing.  riva. 
The  regular  accusative  would  be  tlv,  but  just  as  Zrjva  with  a 
doubled  accusative  ending  rose  out  of  Zrjv  and  led  to  a  new 
formation  Z-qvos,  so  out  of  tlv  came  nva,  and  led  to  the  in- 
flexions TLvos,  TLvt,  etc. 

The  adjectival  roaos,  ttoVos,  and  oa-os  answer  to  indeclinable  roaot,  etc. 
words   in   Sanskrit  and  in  Latin.     Thus  rocros,  Lat.  tot,  Sk. 
fdti ;  TToVos,  Lat.  qnof,  Sk,  Mfi ;  6V0?,  Sk.ydti.    They  have  pro- 
bably been  formed  from  indeclinable  words,  which  have  now 
disappeared  in  Greek,  by  the  addition  of  the  suflfix  -10. 

As  pronominal  in  origin  we  must   regard    the   adverbial  Suffixes. 
suffixes  -dev,  -dt,  -da,  -kl.      To  -dev,  as  in  alvoOev  alv&s,  and 
-01,,  as  in  TjOiOi.  irpo,  we  can   find  no  parallel  in  the  cognate 
languages.     With   -kl,  as  in  ovkC,  TroXXaKi,  we  can   compare 
A.-S,  //it,  the  neuter  of /^. 

The  stems  of  the  Latin  personal  pronouns  are  me-,  hie-,  sue-,  Pronomi- 
nd(s)-,  v6(s)-.  »*^  ^.^ 

1st  Person,  ego,  orig.  ego  for  ^egm  ;  cf.  eyc^v,  Sk,  aham.  in  Latin. 

2nd  Person,  tu.     The  long  vowel,  which  also  appears  in  Personal 
Hom.  Tv-VT],  represents  the  accented  form  of  the  reduced  root,  ^^ 
or  else  is  due  to  its  being  monosyllabic  (p.  146). 

The  Gen.  Sing,  mis,  Us,  (sis)  are  enclitic  forms  (Neue,  ii.  1 78),  Gen.  Sing. 
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as  compared  with  iix-ov,  which  contains  the  original  root 
vowel.  They  are  apparently  later  formations  with  the  -s  of 
the  gen.  of  the  substantival  declension,  and  to  be  compared 
Avith  the  forms  e/xeos,  e/xevs,  e/xoOs,  beside  ejueo  (K.  Z.  xxvii. 
414).  The  ordinary  gen.  met,  tui,  std,  like  nostri,  vestri,  are 
genitives  of  the  possessive  adjectives,  a  substitution  which  also 
appears  in  Old  Irish  and  Lithuanian  ;  cf.  also  reoto  (0.  37. 
468,  etc.). 
Dative  Dat.  Sing,  mi  [me  in  Ennius,  according  to  Fest.  161  ;  but 

Smg.  y^  Neue,  ii.  180,  sq.)  seems  to  be  an  enclitic  form,  Sk.  me, 

Gk.  jixoi,  but  may  as  well  be  a  contraction  for  7nihi  as  nil  for 
nihil.     On  the  ordinary  forms  mihi,  tibi,  sihi  (also  written 
miJiei,  mihe,  sibei,  sibe,  etc.),  cf.  p.  343. 
Ace.  Sing.       Ace.  Sing,  me,  te,  Sk.  md,  tvd,  lengthened  as  monosyllables  ; 
me  is  enclitic  (cf.  /xe)  as  contrasted  with  e/x-e.    The  termination 
-d  found  in  the  accusative  in  Old  Latin  is  due  to  a  confusion 
with  the  ablative  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  128).    The  form  mehe,  quoted  by 
Quint.  I.  5.  21,  is  noticeable. 
Abl.  Sing.       Abl.  Sing.  me-{d),  te-[d),  Sk.  mat,  tvdt.     Se-d  has  become  a 
preposition  {sed  fraude  in  Inscr.,  sed-ifio,  etc.)  or  conjunction. 
Sine  may  be  for  *sedne.     It  is  true  we  should  have  expected 
^sene  (as  cacumen  =  Sk.  JcaMdmant),  but  as  a  preposition  it 
would  be  unaccented  (p.  379)  and  the  vowel  shortened. 
Nom.  and       Nom.  Acc.  Plur.  nos,  vos,  Sk.  nas,  vas ;   e-nos  (Carm.  Arv.) 
Ace.  Plur.  jj^g^y  i^g  explained  as  e-qnidem,  e-nim  (nam),  or  even  as  e-/xe,  if  e 

is  not  radical  but  on  the  analogy  of  e-yw. 
Gen  Plur.  ^eii-  Phir.  nosfrum,  testrum  are  used  partitively,  otherwise 
nostri,  vestri.  Nostrum,  etc.,  shows  the  gen.  in  -07n  ;  the  fuller 
form  is  seen  in  maxima  pars  vostrorum  (Plant.  Most.  280) ; 
neutram  vostrarum  (Stic/i.  141),  etc.  (K.  Z.  xxvii.  403  ;  Neue, 
ii.  185  ;  Biicheler,  p.  89) ;  cf.  di  qnorum  est  jiotestas  nostrorum, 
in  a  formula  of  prayer  in  Liv.  8.  9.  6.  In  classical  times 
nostrum,  vestnim  became  substantival,  nostrorum,  vestrorum 
adjectival,  but  snorum  remained  substantival  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  of  smim. 

Dat.  Abl.  Plur. — For  nobis,  vobis  cf.  p.  342.    Paul.  Fest.  47. 
quotes  a  form  nis  (for  *no-is,  cf.  vSa). 
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Mens,  tmis,  smts,  for  meios,  teuos,  seuos,  correspond  to  e/xeo,  Possessive 
Tios,  eo's.  But  it  is  probable  that  there  originally  existed  two  ^^ronouns. 
distinct  forms :  an  accented  form  tenos,  seuos,  whence  reo'?,  eo's, 
ttiKS  (older  tovos),  suus  (older  sovos') :  and  an  enclitic  form  tuos, 
suos,  whence  aos,  os.  Old  Lat.  has  sos,  sas,  sis  (Lucr.  3.  1025, 
Neue,  ii.  189),  also  sa-psa,  stia-d  (=5/^?,  Fest.  351), ;  si,  nisi,  sic 
( =  sei-ce)  are  locatives  or  datives.  Si  (Oscan  svai)  represents 
the  unaccented  form  of  a  proclitic  ;  under  the  accent  it  w^ould 
become  sv^b  or  sa  (p.  79). 

For  the  termination  in  nos-ter,  ves-ter  cf.  7///e-76p-o?, 
v/^e-rep-os. 

The  stem  to-  appears  in  ta-m  (older  tame,  Fest.  360),  tiini,  Demon- 
for  ta-sme,  tu-sme  ;  cf.  Umbr.  pu-sme :  also  in  toj^j^er  i^tod-per),  ^^ative 
is-tns,  is-ta,  is-tud,  to-t,  tan-tus,  ta-lis,  etc. 

The  stem  i-  appears  in  i-s,  i-d,  old  ace.  im,  i-um,  emem 
(Paul.  Fest.  76),  ii^se  for  is-pte  (cf.  meo-pte),  is-te,  is-ta, 
is-tud,  i-li,  i-ta,  i-tem,  i-terum.  The  strong"  stem  is  ei  in 
e{i)a,  etc.,  Sk.  a^a  ;  the  dat.  ciei  may  be  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  eme^n :  it  also  appears  as  iei,  eei,  ei,  ei  (Neue, 
ii.  192). 

The  last  syllable  in  em-em  (Sk.  imam)  may  represent  an  old 
enclitic  -em  or  -o?n,  appearing  in  Sk.  id-am,  Lat.  td-em,  quid-em, 
donic-um,  ecc-um,  ned-um.  Then  as  ned-um  was  divided 
ne-dum,  and  gave  rise  to  vix-dum,  age-dum,  etc.,  so  id-em 
was  the  origin  of  %-dem,  is-dem  (K.  Z.  xx^di.  175).  Cf.  -am 
in  i-am,  joerper-am. 

Stem  ho-  appears  in  ho-i-ce  {hie),  ho-rsmn,  ho-die,  hl-hus 
(on  the  model  of  qv.ihus,  ibns),  ha-c,  ho-c,  hu-c,  etc. 

We  have  the  stem  olo-  in  olo-es  (Paul.  Fest.  19),  ul-tra, 
ul-s.  Old  Lat.  ollus,  olla,  blim.  Later  w^e  get  illo,  with  a  nom. 
ille,  on  analogy  of  iste,  ij^se,  etc. 

We  may  add  alio-  [aXXos),  with  a  simple  root  al-  in  al-ten 
and  also  a  root  es-  in  nec-erim  [  =  eum,  Fest.  162),  which  is  also 
found  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian. 

Stem  qi-  in  qui-s,  qui-d,  qni-hns,  qui-a  (instr.,  cf  Sk.  kdyd).  jnterroo-a- 
Osc.  pis,  Gk.  tLs,  tl(t).     Qiiis  is  also  fern,  in  Old  Lat.  (Neue,  ti"fe  and 

..        ■^  ,         '      ^  ^        ^  ^  Indefinite 

11.  219,  222j.  Pronouns. 
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Stem  qe-  in  qnei^  (plm\  nom.,  Neue,  ii.  232) ;  also  seen  in 
coUidie,  cujus  for  *qiietti(Ue^  ^quems  [qnoim)  with  -ue-  changing 
to  -no-  ;  of.  Gk.  rio. 

Stem  qo-  in  qiw-m,  qna-7n,  (for  qna-sme,  v.  turn,  supra),  quel 
or  qui  (loc.),  quot,  quoins  (Sk.  kdti^  katitkd),  qualis. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  uter  from  iroTepos,  Osc.  jmlurus ; 

but    the   loss   of  the   guttural   is   very  strange.      Compare 

however,  ne-cuhi,  ali-cubi,  ne-cunde,  si-cnbi,  beside  nnde,  uhi 

(*7ro-^t). 

Inflexionof      The  principal  terminations  in  pronominal  inflexion  seem  to 

Pronouns.    \^q  ^S  followS  :— 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut 

Sing.  Nom. 

-i 

-i 

-d. 

Gen. 

-iu9. 

Dat. 

-ei. 

Loc. 

-i. 

Plur.    Nom. 

-i 

-i. 

Gen. 

-sum. 

The  characteristic  endings,  as  distinct  from  the  nominal 
declension,  are — 

Nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  in  -i     /lo-i-ce  [hie),  qu-i,  qua-i 

{(quae). 
Nom.  neut.  in  -d    qui-d,    qiio-d,     *ho-d-ce 

[hoc). 
Gen.  Sing,  in  -his,  which  seems  to  be  a  combination  of 
i  of  nom.  with  -its  of  gen.  in  Cererus. 

In  the  case  of  polysyllabic  stems  this  termination  contracts 
with  the  last  vowel  of  the  stem  to  -lus  {^illo-i-iis  =  iiiius). 
But  this  long  i  is  shortened  in  hiatus,  almost  always  in  altenus, 
ufrhis,  is  doubtful  in  illtus,  ip-sius,  isfins,  nnllius,  totius,  nnius, 
though  always  long  in  a/ J  us  (as  here  the  nom,  would  otherwise 
be  identical),  so/h/s  perhaps  occurs  in  Ter.  Haul.  i.  i.  77 
(Neue,  ii.  214). 

Nom,  Plur.  in  -i  (like  0-  and  ^-declension),  Jii  (/to-i),  quae,  etc. 
Forms  like  eeis,  ieis,  he'is  are  analogical. 

Gen.  Plm*.  in  -sum,  Iiorum,  harum,  with  a  preceding  long 
voweb  possibly  on   ianalogy  of  fem.  [hdnim,  not  *horum  from 
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hd-riitn).  But  -^an  for  -orum  is  found  in  eum  (Paul.  Test.  77), 
ciuium  (Cato,  in  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  95),  cuium. 

The  dative  plurals  Jilhus,  ibus  seem  to  be  analogical  forma- 
tions for  his,  on  the  analogy  of  qnibus. 

Cui  is  a  \oc.==  qnoi',  of  hu-i-c  (/^/lo-i-ce). 

In  the  case  of  quoins,  quoiei  (C.  I.  L.  i.  34),  the  ordinary 
terminations  of  gen.  and  dat.  -us,  -ei  seem  to  be  added  to  the 
nominative  stem. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  0-  and  ^-declension  we  find  geni- 
tives isti,  ali,  illi,  ioti,  neutri,  utrae,  unae,  uUae,  totae  (Biicheler, 
p.  78),  and  datives  toto,  illo,  isfo,  ijjso,  alio,  illae,  solae,  alterae 
(ib.  p.  1 14  ;  Neue,  ii.  253  sq.). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Comparison  of  Adjectives. — The  Numerals. 

The  Com-  Of  the  primary  suffixes  -lov-,  -loro-,  we  have  already  seen 
Ad'^T'  ^P'  3''^°)  ^^^^  ^^^  suffix  -LOV-  is  properly  to  be  classed  among" 
in  Greek,     the  .S-stems. 

There  was  originally  a  variation  of  the  root  vowel  between 
stems  with  the  termination  -lov-  and  those  with  the  termina- 
tion -icrro-,  e.  g".  Kpia-crctiv  (Attic  KpeCrTcov)  KpaTLCTTos,  6\eLC(i>v 
oXiyLCTTos.  But  in  Sanskrit  the  accent  remains  on  the  root 
both  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  and  the  root  aj)pears 
in  both  eases  in  the  full  degree;  e.  g-.  uru-  (broad),  vdrlyas, 
vdristJia.  Nor  in  Greek  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  shifting 
of  the  accent  from  the  root  syllable  to  the  suffix,  such  as  we 
should  have  expected  to  accompany  a  variation  in  the  root 
vowel. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  strong-  stem  has  disappeared 
from  the  comparative  under  the  influence  of  the  analog-y  of 
the  positive  and  superlative,  but  we  often  find  a  quantitative 
in  place  of  the  original  qualitative  Ablaut. 
E,  g.  kkayys      eXacrcroiv  for  '^eAeyxtcoy,  iXaxi-fTTos. 

Taxys        Odaarcov  {^dayxk<^v  for  deyxLoJv)       Td\L(TTOs. 

jaaA.a         [xaXXov  (for  ^jx^Xlov)  p-aXLcrra. 

The  strong  root  is  seen  in  //eAet,  ixeXojxaL,  Lat.  melius. 
Abstract  Substantives  in  -ecr-  mostly  have  the  same  vocali- 
sation in  the  root  as  the  comparative  and  the  superlative 
when  of  the  full  degree,  e.  g. — 

jn^Kos  :  iJLT]KLaTos,  but  [xaKpos. 

KupTos  (for  ^Kp^Tos "?)  :  Kpicr(Tu>v,  but  Kparvs. 

Oipa-os  (Aeol.),  'A\L9€p(rr]s,  &epaLTr]s,  but  dpaaijs. 

vrj-iJL€pTi]s,  but  ap-aprdvui. 

(v-beX-^xv^}  but  8oAtx.o?- 

l34v6os  :  ^aOioiv  (poet,  for  ^jBevOCcov),  but  ^advs. 
In  Greek  the  i  of  the  comparative  suffix  is  both  long  {-lojv, 
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-uoiv)  and  short  (-Xoov)  (cf.  p.  96) ;  thus  ala-xiav,  l\6i(av,  but 

ijcra-oiv  (t/k-icoz'),  and  Old  Attic  oXeiCoov  (oX^iytoov).     Instances 

of  -itoy  are  KaK-Ccov,  Kepb-iov,  piy-iov,  koXK-lov,  aXy-tov,  (f)i\-i(0Vf 

fiiXr-iov  :  of-tcoi;  iTacrcroiv  [-nayj),  ^paa-a-oiVjyjEipMv,  \€pei(ov,  (cf. 

)(ep?;t),  ap€-toiV  (cf.  apc-77/),  etc. 

Secondary  suffixes  of  comparison  are  -T€po-,  Sk.  -fara-,  and  Secondary 

sufiBxes. 
-raro-. 

The  suffixes  -to,  -aro  are  found  in  the  ordinals,  e.  g*.  Tpi-ros, 
with  a  superlative  meaning'  in  TTvpL-aros,  i'77-aro?,  e(r)(-aros, 
and  combined  with  the  ordinal  suffix  in  rpi-T-aros,  kj3b6ix-aTos. 
Of  these  the  suffix  -aro-  is  explained  by  Ascoli  (Curt.  Sfud. 
ix.  339  sqq.)  as  due  to  the  analog"}^  of  the  ordinals  rhpa-ros, 
€va-Tos,  beKa-Tos,  where  the  a  (in  the  last  two  cases  =?^^)  is 
part  of  the  stem.  The  superlative  suffix  -raro-  is  a  Greek 
formation  and  is  a  combination  of  the  two  suffixes  -to-  and 
-aTo-  (Monro,  H.  G.  §  121). 

An  accumulation  of  the  suffixes  of  comparison  is  to  be  seen 
in  kv-ip-Tep-os,  vn-ip-T^p-os,  xep-eio-Tep-os  (cf.  Lat.  inf-ej'-ior). 

In  enaa-Tos  the  termination  may  be  -oro-,  as  in  tto-oto?, 
just  as  (KCL-Tepos  is  parallel  to  Tro'-repos  :  or  else  the  word  is  to 
be  divided  €Ka(T-T09,  like  kKacr-T€pu>  (7;.  321),  which  is  related 
to  eKCL-Tcpos  as  eKTocr-dev  to  enTo-Oev.  The  orig-in  of  eKaaTos  is 
then  to  be  seen  in  (kus,  Lat.  secus,  for  a-Fe-Kus,  and  hence 
€Ka(rTos  means  '  each  for  himself.'  The  suffix  -Kas  is  to  be 
found  in  avbpa-Kds  (v.  14),  iy-Kas,  an  adverb  used  by  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  (the  plural  is  seen  in  Hom.  ^yKaTo),  and  also 
in  ay-Kas  (from  avd,  dv)  and  dyKaOev  (Aesch.  At/.  3),  which 
popular  etymology  connected  with  dyKcov.  In  Aesch.  C//o. 
427  we  find  dv-eKa-dcv. 

The  suffixes  -Tepo-,  -tuto-  are  added  either  to  the  stem,  as 
in  d)p.6-Tepos,  dXr]6ia--TaTos,  or  to  case  forms,  as  in  TraAat-repos, 
[xv\oC-TaTo^,  a-o<p(o-TaTos.  The  difi^erence  between  -corepoy, 
-itiTaTos,  and  -oTcpos,  -otutos,  thoug-h  perhaps  eventually  de- 
pending merely  on  rhythmical  considerations,  is  regarded  by 
Brugmann  (M.  U.  iii.  78)  as  original,  those  with  a  long 
vowel  coming  from  the  cases  (abl.  or  instr.)  in  -co,  e.  g.  •n-poo-co- 
repo),  Karco-raro).     Other  instances  of  the  addition  of  the  com- 
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parative  suffixes  to  case  forms  are  [xecrat-Tepos,  riavy^ai-r^pos, 
(jyikaL-repos,  Trepat-repos,  the  latter  being"  parallel  to  Lat. 
prae-ter. 

Other  suffixes  of  comparison  are  to  be  seen  in  ev-epoL  (cf. 
Lat.  inf-erus,  sup-ems)^  and  Trpo-nos  (cf.pri-mus,  ulti-mtis). 

Compari-         The  formation  of  the  Latin  comparative  in  -ior  has  been  dis- 

jectives  in  cussed  above  (p.  311).    The  form  mitior,  mimis  does  not  properly 

Latin.        belong-  here,  as  minor  cannot  stand  for  *minior.     Rather  we 

Compara-    ^iixxsX,  accept  Stolz's  suggestion  [Hdbiich.  p.  219)  that  there  was 

an  old  substantive  minus,  *mineris,  which  survives  in  minis-ter, 

miner-rimus  (Paul.  Fest.  122).     The  form  mininms  points  to  a 

comparative  *minior,  the  original  genitive  of  which  (*minieris) 

would  become  ^mineHs,  and  so  be  identical  with  the  gen.  of 

minus,  which  therefore  came  to  be.  regarded  as  the  neuter  of  a 

comparative,  and  from  this  again  was  formed  a  masc.  minor. 

The  suffix  -fero,  which  is  common  in  Greek,  does  not 
appear  as  a  comparative  suffix  in  Latin,  but  is  seen  in  ex-terus, 
posterus,  al-ter,  vester,  noster  (cf.  rjp.i-r^po's,  etc.),  and  apparently 
in  magis-ter,  minis-ter  ^. 

In  inferior,  superior  we  have  a  double  suffix  ;  the  true  com- 
paratives are  inferus,  superus  (cf.  Sk.  upara,  etc.),  of  which  the 
superlatives  are  (inji-mus),  stimmus  [*sup-mus). 
Superla-  Suffix  -mo  in  snm-fnns,  mini-mns,  {infimus'^),  l-mus, pri-miis, 

piiri-me  [=pvrissime,  Paul.  Fest.  252  ;  Neue,  ii.  106),  extremus 
(formed  from  *ext[e)re,  adv.  of  exterus),  postre-mus,  svpre-mns, 
hru-ma  {brevi-ma),  etc. 

The  formation  ofpessi?mis  is  doubtful. 

Phrimus  seems  formed  from  the  comparative  stem.     We 
find  the  various  forms  ploerime,  ptlusima  and  plisima  (Neue, 
li.  115,  from  Varro  and  Festus). 
Suffixes  -timo,  -fnmo  in  ex-tinnis,  ci-fimtis,  pos-iumus^,  nl-tirmis 

'  Henry  {Mem.  Son.  Lmg.  vi.  93 )  has  remarked  that  the  comparative  suflBx  is 
appropriate  where  there  are  only  two  correlative  terms  {noster,  vester,  yfj-irtpos, 
v/xfTtpos),  but  inappropriate  to  a  third  term  a(peTepos.  This  word  has  however 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  Latin,  and  probably  the  stem  acpe-  was  not 
originally  pronominal  in  Greek  {K.  Z.  xxviii.  140). 

'  There  was  apparently  an  old  word   'pos,  which  has  its  correlatives  in 
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(cf.  uh).  Compare  also  op-tmns,  soUis-timus,  sinis-timus, 
dex-timus,  the  adjectives  fini-timns,  legl-timus,  etc.,  and  the 
ordinals  like  vicesimus  {yiknt-thrms). 

A  suffix  -simns  also  appears  in  maximus,  proximus,  medioxi- 
mns,  faciUinms  iior^facU-simns),  veterrimns  (for  vetersimis),  etc. 
This  suffix  can  hardly  be  derived,  with  Stolz,  from  the  one 
instance  oi  plusimus  before  the  *  became  r,  the  suffix  being 
taken  as  -shmis,  but  is  apparently  a  primitive  Italian  form, 
standing-  side  by  side  with  -mus  and  -thnus.  The  ordinary 
explanation  g-iven— e.  g-.  M.  U.  iii.  135,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  530— is  that 
the  termination  is  extended  by  analogy  from  the  ordinals, 
where  e.g.  vihit-timus  =  vicemiimis,  vicesimvs  (cf.  p.  307).  In 
any  case  the  -ss-  cannot  come  from  -st-  (cf.  p.  207),  and  all 
direct  comparison  with  Greek  -to-ros  is  out  of  the  question. 
But  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  -to--,  -is-  of  the  superlative 
(/cdK-tor-ros,  cert-is-simus)  represent  the  reduced  form  of  the 
comparative  suffix  -too--,  -teo--. 

In  the  numerals  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  influence  The 
of  association  and  analogy  veiy  powerful.  It  is  true  that,  as  ^^"^^'■^^'• 
the  numerals  are  mostly  indeclinable,  the  influence  of  a  system 
of  inflexion  cannot  be  felt  ;  but  nevertheless  the  various 
numbers  in  a  series  stand  in  such  close  relationship  to  one 
another  and  to  the  corresponding  numbers  in  parallel  series, 
that  each  word  almost  necessarily  affects  the  related  forms. 
The  subject  has  been  treated  by  Baunack  in  K.  Z.  xxv.  225. 
A  few  of  his  instances  are  given  here. 

In  Greek  OKTaKi<i,  k^aKis,  TrevraKLs,  elKoa-aKts  are  modelled  on 
kiTTdKis,  ivaKts,  where  the  a  is  radical,  and  hence  come  ttoAA- 
a/cts,  6(r(r-dKi.s,  etc.  eirra-xa  produces  7rerr-axa,  e^-axfj,  and 
then  aAA-axoO,  eKaor-axoO,  etc.  In  Latin,  odussis  (Hor.  Sat. 
^-  p'  156)  for  octo-assis  produces  quadrussis,  centussis ;  vig- 
essis   produces   tri-gessis-,   duplex,   du-plus  give   quadru-plex, 

Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  appears  in  pos  columnam,  etc.,  on  inscriptions,  also  in 
j,osmeridianas,  pomerium,  etc.  (Neue,  ii.  736,  805.)  Tliis  will  be  related  to 
po-  lu  po-lio,  etc.,  as  us  {ivs)  to  h,  dficpis  to  d^,pt,  i^  to  ka,  abs  to  ab,  *,ubs  (sus- 
que  deque,  sus-cipio,  etc.),  to  sub,  *obs  {os-tendo)  to  ob.  Post,  old  Latin  «o*<e, 
will  be  formed  on  the  analogy  of  its  opposite  ante. 
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centu-plus,  decu-plus,  whence  in  late  Latin  noncuplus.  In  the 
distributives  se-ni  (for  ses-ni,  of.  ses-centi)  is  the  origin  of  se- 
in  se-vir,  se-digitus,  se-mestris,  se-decitn,  se-jiigis,  and  in  its  own 
series  o^  sejd-eiii,  nov-e?ii,  and  even  perhaps  oi  deni  (which  can 
hardly  be  for  dec-ni) ;  so  viceni,  nonageni,  duceni  [ducetiteni  is 
later).  So  too  dec-unx  gave  the  model  for  ses-cimx ;  quadri- 
ennium,  qnadri-diium  are  due  to  tri-dimm,  and  htga  (Jnuga)  gave 
rise  to  quadriga.  Festus,  177,  quotes  ningulus,  which  is  evi- 
dently formed  from  singuli,  as  nullus  from  ullus  ^. 
Cardinal  One.     Stem  som-,  sem-,  sm-,  sm-. 

um  ers.  Greek  6[ji-6s,  6[ji-oios,  ofx-aXos  and  et?,  /xia,  eV  for  ^crejus, 
^crix-ia,  *o-e/x.  For  the  change  from  ix  to  v  cf.  x^<^^  '•  X^"/^" 
a\6s,  \i.(av  :  hiems  (p.  305).  The  weak  stem  apjjears  in  a-ira^, 
a-TT\ovs,  ajxa  (smm-a),  a-Ao^o?,  etc.  Latin  setn-el,  sim-ul  {semol, 
stnl),  sivi-jilex,  sin-gtili. 

Stem  oino-,  Greek  oXvr],  Lat.  oino(m),  ohivorsei  (Inscr.) ;  oi 
then  regularly  passes  to  oe  and  u  in  unns,  but  noenum  (=ne- 
oinom)  contracts  to  no7i. 

The  Homeric  Xa  and  i(5  are  of  doubtful  origin,  and  are  usu- 
ally nearly  synonymous  with  tcros,  o[j.olos  or  6  avros,  e.  g.  A. 
437  ofjios  Opoos  ovt)  Xa  yrjpvs.  I.  319  iv  8e  ifj  Tip.rj  rjixev  kukos 
ijSe  Kol  ecr^Ao?. 

The  Latin  pereudie  cannot  contain  either  oino-  or  sem-, 
and  the  old  derivation 'j!)^;'  zcnum  diem'  must  be  given  up. 
Possibly  peren=2)€rn,  ef.  Greek  irapa  (p^n-). 

Tto'o.  Indo-European  masc.  djio  (before  consonants),  dtim 
(before  vowels),  fem.  and  neut.  diwi  [K.  Z.  xxviii.  234),  Greek 
hvd},  Attic  hvo,  Latin  diid.  In  the  Veda  we  have  duvd,  in 
class.  Sanskrit  dvd  (cf.  b(ib€Ka  =  bFcti-beKa). 

*  In  the  Romance  languages  the  principle  of  analogy  in  the  numerals  is 
carried  still  further.  Cf.  Ital.  ottuagesimo  {octuaginta,  Columella,  Vitruv., 
Plin.)  from  geptuagesimus,  quinterno,  sesterno  from  terno;  Old  French 
octembre  from  septembre,  etc.  So  French  dizaine,  douzaine,  quinzaine  point 
to  a  fem.  sing.  *decena  (cf.  terdeno  hove  Sil.  Ital.  15.  259)  and  huitaine  to 
*ociena.  So  in  the  Heraclean  tables  we  find  oktw,  kvvka,  where  the  aspirate 
is  due  to  «£,  iiTTa..  Similar  instances  of  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  pairs  of 
words  are  seen  in  late  Latin  meridionalis  (due  to  septentrional  is)  senexter 
(cf.  dexter),  Ital.  greve,  pointing  to  *grevis  for  gravis,  like  Levis. 
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Homer  uses  hvoi  and  bvo,  Attic  and  the  xotrr;  only  bvo,  but 
the  relation  between  the  two  is  unexplained.  In  Homer  the 
word  is  indeclinable,  and  can  be  so  also  in  Attic.  When  de- 
clined the  Attic  genitive  and  dative  is  bvolv,  but  in  later 
Attic  and  the  kolvi]  also  bveXv  (cf.  otKot  :  otKet,  p.  318).'  Hero- 
dotus has  the  plural  forms  bv(av,  bvolcn.  and  dialectically  we 
find  Sve,  bvcri,  bvas. 

Thrt'e.  Indo-European  trei-  fri-  Sanskrit  frat/as.  Homeric 
and  Attic  rpei?,  Aeolic  rpjjs  (from  rpeus),  Latin  tir-s  (treijs), 
fri-a.  The  form  rpeis  was  also  used  for  the  accusative  in 
place  of  the  more  regular  ^rpirg,  (^rpts).  The  neuter  rpta 
(Sanskrit  frini)  appears  with  the  last  vowel  long  in  TpiaKovra 
(cf.  btaKocrioi)  see  p.  372, 

Four.  Indo-European  qefiwres,  qfur-  Sanskrit  catvdras, 
Greek  rirTopes  and  reropes  (Doric),  early  Attic  Tecrcrapes, 
Ionic  Tecrcrepei,  Homeric  ria-a-ape?  and  iticrvp^s.  The  stem 
TeTpa-  appears  in  Homeric  Tirpa-ros,  Attic  r^rap-Tos.  The 
weakest  form  of  the  stem  is  seen  in  Sanskrit  fur-J//as  (for 
^kfur-l^as),  which,  as  the  k  is  velar,  must  appear  in  Greek  fis 
TTTpv-  or  TTTvp-  in  rpv-tpaXeia  for  TTTpv-cfyaXaa,  cf.  rpa-Tre^a  for 
TTTFr-TTeCa- 

In  Latin  the  a  of  qv.ainor  is  a  difficulty,  as  we  should 
expect  *qvetuor,  but  it  may  come  from  qnartns  [qtuTios,  cf. 
Sanski'it  [k)fiirlya).  quadr-  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
rerpa-,  Sanskrit  cafp.r-,  Indo-European  qfijr-,  with  the  first 
syllable  restored  in  Greek  on  the  analogy  of  the  strong  form. 
But  the  d  in  Latin  is  unexplained. 

Five.  Indo-European  penqe,  Sanskrit  pdnca,  Greek  Tre'ire, 
Latin  qrnnqne  (for  ^j^enque,  p.  221)  ;  tt4plittos,  qnin(cyi(s  (cf 
Qninctins)  are  regular.  The  Lesbian  Tre/xTre  is  for  Trerre  on  the 
analogy  of  Treju'Ti'ros,  cf.  ■nep.'nas  (-ns),  TTeixird^co  (b.  412).    TT^vrrj- 

KOVTa,  but  TTCVTaKOa-LOl.. 

Six.  Indo-European  siieh,  Sanskrit  sds,  Doric  Fe$.  Attic 
e^,  Latin  sex.  The  Cymr.  cliwech  and  Doric  Fi^  point  to  an 
original  initial  sxi. 

Seven.  Indo-European  sejjfm,  Sanskrit  sapfd,  Greek  iTrrd, 
Latin  septem.     The    Hindu   grammarians   give   the  base  as 

Bb 
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saptan-^  as  in  navan,  damn-,  but  we  have  already  seen  (p.  no) 
that  the  base  should  rather  end  in  the  labial  nasal. 

Eight.  Indo-European  oktu{u),  Sanskrit  astd,  astfm,  Greek 
dKT<a,  Latin  ocfo.  These  forms  are  dual  (of.  hv-oi,  anib-o, 
Aoy-co). 

Nine.  Indo-European  newn,  Sanskrit  ndva,  Greek  kvv^a, 
with  ordinal  evaros,  and  in  Homer  also  evvaros,  kvvr\KovTa 
(r.  174)5  but  also  kvevrfKovra,  as  in  Attic.  The  Sanskrit  ndva, 
Latin  novem,  point  rather  to  a  Greek  *hFa,  which  we  find  in 
the  ivF-,  evv-  of  €VvaKLs,  lvvr\KovTa  (cf.  ^evFos,  Ionic  ^elvos,  Att. 
^e'ros,  p.  184).  h'Via,  with  the  vv  of  ivF-,  seems  to  stand  for 
eveFw,  becoming  eweFm,  evvia. 

Ten.  Indo-European  dekm,  Sanskrit  claca,  Greek  Sexa, 
Latin  decern ;  Latin  undecim  for  uno-decem,  unidecem  ;  cf.  un- 
de-viginti ;  so  with  the  other  numerals  to  '  twenty.' 

Tweyiiy.  Sanskrit  vincati,  Greek  et/coon  (Attic  and  Ionic), 
FiKart  (Doric).  FlKari  =  FiKmri  cf.  Boeot.  ordinal  FtKaa-rrj, 
Latin  vicesivnis  [viknt-tmvs).  The  o  of  etKoo-t  seems  to  come 
from  etKooTo's,  which  in  its  turn  is  on  the  analogy  of  rpta/cooros 
for  ^TpiaKovcTTos  (cf.  (Karov  :  SiaKoVtot).  The  et-  of  Greek,  vi- 
of  Latin,  are  unexplained. 

The  Latin  viginti  is    for  vi-knf-i,  k  becoming  g  before  n 
(p.  216).     In  form  it  may  be  a  dual,  answering  to  the  plural 
termination  of  trigmta.     In  any  case  it  has  formed  the  model 
of  the  following  multiples  of  ten  ;  cf.  triginta,  but  TpiaKovra. 
Higher  Octoghita.     The  older   form    may    be   octuaginta    (Vitruv., 

Numerals.  Colum.,  Plin.)  for  *octovagmta,  which  corresponds  to  oyhoi]- 
Kovra,  in  which  case  octoginta  will  be  a  later  form  and  sepfna- 
ghita  a  formation  by  analogy. 

Nonnginfa  ( =  "^''novenaginta,  7ie7ienaghda)  cf.  kv{v)evr}K0VTa.  All 
these  forms  are  probably  originally  neuter  plurals,  and  keep 
the  original  long  a  of  that  form  (p.  219),  owing  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  such  phrases  as  triginta  viri  soon  caused  their  gender 
to  be  forgotten. 

Hundred.  Indo-Eui'opean  knto-m,  Sanskrit  catdm,  Greek 
k-Karov,  Latin  cm/iim.  The  k-  in  Greek  is  unexplained.  As 
k  becomes  g  between  tw^o  sonants  in  Latin,  sejitingenti  is  for 
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septmhnti,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  forms  qumgenti,  quadrin- 
genti,  and  even  octingenti,  nonhigenti  (Columella).  Beside 
the  Greek  StaKoVtot,  etc.,  the  Sk.  termination  is  -qafija,  best 
represented  by  Doric  -Kciriot,  Arcad.  -Kao-tot.  The  o  of  the 
Attic  -KoVtot  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  -Kovra. 

Gk.  -xiXloi,  cf.  Homeric  ivv€d-)(LXoL,  beKa-xlXoi.    The  original  Thousand, 
stem   was   -x^eaXo-    (Doric   x'l'^'oi),    Sanskrit   sa-Msra,   Indo- 
European  ghesro-. 

Mille,  milia  is  obscure :  perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  as 
ixvpioi,  with  II  becoming  i  before  ^l  (cf.  p.  71,  and  compare 
v\r]  :  siha). 

Greek  Trpwro?,  Doric  TrpaTos,  is  either  for  *Trpo-aTos,  a  super-  Ordinals, 
lative  of  Tvporepos,  or  a  superlative  of  irpoiF-os  (r),  answering  to  ^j^^g  ^^^ 
Sanskrit  purvas,  as  TpCraTos  is  a  superlative  of  TptTo^.  irpi^^v  in  Greek, 
will  then  be  for  "^TrpooFLav  {TirFidv),  Doric  itpdv. 

bi'VTepos,  if  for  hFerepos,  we  should  expect  to  be  ^berepos  (cf. 
bFu)beKa).  In  Homer  we  have  bevraros  in  the  sense  not  of 
'second'  but  'last'  of  a  number,  e.g.  bevraros  ?]A.^ey  ai>a$ 
avbpiav  ^Ayaix^p^i'Mv  (T.  51),  cf.  ot  k€v  epelo  Sei^repot  €v  vrjecraL — 
At-TTTjo-^e  (4'.  248),  where  bevrepoc  means  '  after  me.'  The  old 
grammarians  derived  the  word,  probably  rightly,  from  the 
root  of  bevopiai,  the  notion  of  separation  passing  into  that  of 
sequence  (K.  Z.  xxv.  298).  Similarly  ,^ecu7i(h(S  is  from  the 
root  seq  in  sequor. 

In  compounds  bv-  appears  as  8t-  (8f  i-),  Sanskrit  dvl-^  as  in 
StuKoVtot  (formed  like  TpiaKomoi),  cf.  Sis. 

'iKTo<i  compared  with  sextus,  Anglo-Saxon  sixta,  points  to  an 
original  aFeKo-Tos. 

In  ej3boixo9,  oyboFos  we  have  an  unexplained  change  from  the 
tenues  to  the  mediae.  dyboFos  compared  with  ocfdvus  stands 
for  oybooFos  with  the  long  vowel  shortened  in  the  hiatus 
(p.  183).  The  stem  is  oktou-  before  the  following  vowel 
(p.  368). 

beKaros  is  formed  like  Tpiros,  as  compared  with  Sanskrit 
daganid,  Latin  decimns. 

Latin  singuli:=sm-kl6-,  k  becoming  g  between  sonants  (p.  In  Latin. 
219). 

B  b  a 
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Uni  =  duoinoi  (Old  Hig-h  German  zwein-zng,  Old  Saxon 
zwene,  English  iwa'm),    so  bis  =  d/us,  cf.  binnis  beside  dimiis 

(P-  ^^^)-  .      .       . 

All  other  distributives  are  formed  with  the  termination  -no, 

but  with  assimilation  to  one  another,  e.  g-.  trim  (also  terni), 
quini  on  the  analogy  of  bini ;  septeni,  and  generally  the  suc- 
ceeding forms  in  -mi  on  the  analogy  of  seni.  Undeceni  '  99  at 
a  time'  (Plin.  36.  8.  14)  is  noticeable. 

primvs  =  '^jrrismns  (p.  213),  cL  pris-cus,  pris-tin/(S,  -npi-v.  In 
form  it  is  a  superlative  ;  cf  Trpojxos. 

tertii(S-=trii{ios,  Sanskrit  frUija,  with  ri  becoming  er  in 
an  unaccented  syllable  (p.  192). 

quartus  for  qtuftos,  cf.  p.  369. 

sepfim-us,  decim-tis  have  a  termination  -0%,  not  -nins  (p.  110, 
De  Sauss.  p.  30). 

octdvus  is  similarly  formed  from  oMou-,  with  Indo-Em'opean 
071  becoming  Latin  dii  (p.  187). 

noniis  (for  noim-us)  may  owe  its  second  71  to  assimilation  to 
the  first. 

All  other  ordinals  are  formed  with  the  suffix  -timus  (San- 
skrit -tatnd),  -ensimus  [=ient-timtis,  p.  207).  Thus  vigesimtis, 
vicesinms  =  vihd-timns,  and  the  termination  -e[n)simus  is  then 
extended,  e.g.  to  ducentesiimis.  Priscian  mentions  a  form 
ducesimns,  which  would  be  more  regular. 

In  the  multipKcatives,  siniul  (older  semol)=sm'l;  the  fuller 
form  appears  in  semel,  bis=dtiis  {duis  is  quoted  Paul.  Fest.  66), 
cf.  Sanskrit  dvis,  Greek  bFis.  ter  is  the  unaccented  form  of 
'*lris,  Greek  rpis  (cf.  p.  192),  perhaps  originating  in  phrases 
like  bu  et  ter  with  only  one  accent,  quater  for  *qtiat2(,r,  qfr, 
Sanskrit  cafnr,  is  on  the  analogy  of  ter.  The  rest  are  formed 
with  a  termination  -iens  (^  =  ins),  Greek  -tas  in  rpias,  cf.  triens 
{K.Z.  XXV.  137).  vic-iens,  tric-iem  are  on  the  analogy  of 
deciens. 

Forms  like  bi-fariam  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek 
hi-^aaios.    du-hins  -perhaTps  =  dui-b/mios  from  the  root  bM  in 


CHAPTEK  XV. 

The  Verb. 

The  Verb  proper  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  speech  The  Verb, 
by  the  union  in  one  and  the  same  word  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, wliieh  are  severally  expressed  in  the  ending  and  the  stem 
of  the  verbal  form.  As  the  ending's  can  all  be  expressed  by 
Personal  Pronouns,  they  are  called  Person  endings,  and  are 
either  primaiy,  secondary,  or  those  belonging  to  the  Impera- 
tive Mood. 

For  the  sake  of  practical  convenience  two  main  divisions  of  Fiuite  and 
the  verb  are  made,  into  forms  Finite  and  forms  Infinite.  The 
Verb  Finite  alone  can  express  a  complete  sentence,  and  its 
forms  contain  elements  signifying  diiferences  of  person, 
number,  time,  and  modality.  The  Verb  Infinite  in  the  In- 
finitives, Participles,  and  Verbal  nouns  belongs  properly  to  the 
nominal  class.  The  Infinitive  in  Greek  for  instance  was.  as 
we  shall  see,  originally  the  dative  of  an  abstract  noun. 
Subsequently  there  grew  up  such  idioms  as  the  use  of  the 
Infinitive  with  cases,  and  the  introduction  of  diSerent  tenses 
into  the  Infinitive  mood,  which  bring  it  nearer  in  character  to 
the  Verb  Finite. 

In  Inflexional  languages  hke  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  a  Inflexional 

.  •  f  s 

great  variety  of  grammatical  forms.  The  Greek  approximates  *''^°'^' 
most  closely  to  the  Sanski'it,  and  from  a  comparison  of  these 
two  languages  we  can  obtain  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
Indo-European  Verb.  Greek  and  Latin  mark  by  changes  of 
form  the  character  of  the  affirmation,  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  speaker.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  difference  of 
Moods  (eyKA-iVets).  Differences  of  time  are  marked  by  dif- 
ferences of  Tense  (xpovoi),  which  again  are  expressed  by  change 
of  form.     So  too  with  difierences  of  Person  (Trpoa-coTrov)  in  the 
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subject  of  the  proposition  ;  of  number  [apidixo^) ;  of  the  state 
of  the  subject  [hiaOta-is),  Avhich  we  call  Voice.  All  the  fore- 
going differences  of  form  are  embraced  under  the  general  term 
of  conjugation  (tru^uyia). 

The  Greek  Verb  in  its  different  Moods  and  Tenses  shows  a 
greater  variety  of  Stem  formation  than  the  Noun. 

The  first  distinction  to  be  noted  is  that  between  Thematic 
and  Non-thematic  Stems. 

Thematic  Stems  are  those  in  which  the  termination  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  vowels  e  and  o,  of  which  o  ajipears  before  nasals 
and  €  before  other  letters,  e.  g.  kv-o-iJ.ev,  Aw-e-re,  kv-o-vn 
( :=Xvov(n). 

In  the  Subjunctive  Mood  this  thematic  vowel  is  lengthened 
and  we  have  Xv-oi-ix^v,  kv-r]-T€,  kv-w-ai. 

Non-thematic  stems  do  not  show  this  variable  e  and  o,  but 
the  ending  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  which  ends  either 
in  a  consonant  as  in  ia-jxtv,  lh-}xiv,  or  in  a  as  in  the  Perfect 
and  Sigmatic  Aorist,  e.  g.  kikvKa-}j.^v,  ikv(ra-[xev. 

In  the  third  singular  of  these  tenses,  however,  we  must 
notice  that  the  a  is  changed  to  e,  kikvKc-v.  The  a  of  such 
tense-stems  must  be  distinguished  from  the  a  of  the  verbal 
root  in  such  a  verb  as  Lcrra-ixat,  Va-ra. 

In  the  Perfect  the  a  was  not  originally  carried  through  all 
numbers  and  persons.  Thus  n^-oi6a-s  but  Epic  eTriTnd-ixev, 
eoiKa-s  but  Epic  kiK-Tr\v. 

This  a  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  thematic  e  and  o, 
and  we  may  find  an  analogous  distinction  in  nominal  In- 
flexion. As  in  the  consonantal  declension  we  have  ace.  iroh-a, 
but  in  the  0-declension  ace.  koyo-v,  so  in  the  verb  we  find 
(OrjKa  but  also  ekvo-v,  ^6rjKa-s  but  also  eAue-s. 

The  name  Thematic  Vowel  implies  that  the  addition  of  this 
vowel  makes  the  verbal  stem  into  a  new  theme,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  euphonic  addition  serving  as  a 
connecting  link  between  stem  and  ending.  We  may  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  stem  Aeyo-  of  Aey-o-fxey  and  the  stem 
koyo-  of  Ao'y-o-s.  What  has  been  said  of  the  verb  applies  also 
to  the  noun. 
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The    orig-in    of   the    personal    ending-s    cannot  be  demon-  Nature  of 

strated  with  certainty.     We  have  already  disting-uished  be-  ?!®^f.°"' 

,  ,  Jlinaings. 

tween  roots  Predicative  and  roots  Pronominal.  It  is  in  the 
Pronominal  roots  that  we  must  seek  the  orig-in  of  the  Per- 
sonal ending's.  But  it  is  not  possible  in  all  alike  to  trace 
with  precision  the  history  of  their  development  from  the 
orig-inal  form. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  in  the  -rai  of  StSco-joit  a  resem- 
blance to  the  stem  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  or  to  see  a 
demonstrative  stem  in  the  ending-  of  8i8co-rt  (  =  bL8u)(n),  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  identify  the  suffix  -si  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing-, 
with  tva  ( =  thou). 

The  theory  of  pronominal  affixion,  when  pressed  furthest, 
assumes  that  the  stems  ma  and  fva  were  used  to  form  person- 
endings  in  the  sing,  and  compounded  with  one  another  to 
form  the  person -endings  of  the  dual  and  jjlural. 

Thus  we  are  called  upon  to  suppose  that  the  ending  -re  of 
the  2nd  plural,  must  have  sprung  from  an  orig-inal  tva-fva,  for 
which  some  foundation  may  conceivably  be  found  in  the 
fuller  Latin  ending-  -tis.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  go  further 
and  say  that  the  ending  -jxeOa  is  compoimded  of  ma-tva-tva, 
and  -ade  of  tva-tva-tva,  we  no  longer  seem  to  tread  on  solid 
ground. 

Supposing  that  we  do  assume  a  pronominal  origin  for  the 
person  endings,  there  is  no  need  to  refer  any  of  them  back  to 
such  reduplications  as  we  have  quoted.  There  may  have  been 
diffi?rent  pronominal  stems,  just  as  we  find  a  difference  be- 
tween the  stems  of  singular  and  plural  in  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  different  races 
the  person  endings  must  already  have  had  a  long  past  history, 
and  no  one  can  say  with  confidence  how  or  of  what  elements 
these  terminations  were  composed  (cf.  p.  23,* and  Max  Miiller, 
Science  of  Thought,  p.  233).  ^^^^^ 

Person - 

The  primary  ending  of  the  first  sing.  act.  has  two  different  ^^^^°^' 
forms.  Thematic  verbs  have  -co,  e.g.  ^epco,  non-thematic  have  ping.  act. 
-ixi,  e.§.  L(TTr]iJiL.     The  Sanskrit  ending  is -?«i  in  both.  entog^^ 
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On  the  ground  of  such  forms  as  kOikiaixL  (A.  549)  Curtius 
assumes  that  -iii  was  the  original  ending  in  all  Greek  verbs. 
Thus  taTTj-Lfx,  (/)epo-/xt,  iO^Xca-fxt  (subj.).  In  Sappho  and  Pindar 
we  find  such  forms  as  K&Krwxi,  atr?7ju,t,  etc.,  and  in  Homer  besides 
kOikdiiiL  are  to  be  found  eiTrcojut,  iScojut,  rvx^^jxi.  So  too  in  the 
Optative  which  in  the  other  persons  shows  secondary  endings, 
the  1st  pers.  sing,  ends  in  -jut,  e.g.  <|)epotju.i. 

Another  explanation  has  been  suggested  (Jf.  Z7.  i.  146,  ii.  121),  namely,  that 
the  long  -ai  is  the  result  of  contraction,  between  the  short  thematic  0  of  (ptpo-, 
and  a  vowel  termination  (cf.  p.  441). 

Secondary       The  secondary  ending  of  the  ist  sing,  is  -v,  Indo-European 
^^•^^^g-       -;«,and-a:— 

^(j)€pov  Sanskrit  dhhara-m. 

cX-qv  Latin  stem  Sanskrit  sj/dm. 

After  consonants  the  m  becomes  sonant  and  appears  as  -a, 
as  in  rjor-m,  rja.     So  also  with  e'xefct,  eSei^a,  etc. 

This  a  has  been  extended  by  analogy  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  Thus  it  takes  the  place  of  -ov  in  the  forms  elira, 
i'jveyKa,  and  also  appears  after  a  vowel  in  a  non-thematic  verb, 
as  invTrepiTidea  (Hdt.  3.  I55)- 

The  ending  of  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  perf.  is  -a.  We  do 
not  find  any  trace  of  a  final  nasal  in  this  termination  in 
Greek  or  Sanskrit,  and  in  all  probability  a  was  the  original 
ending. 

Curtius  on  the  evidence  of  Aeolic  ot8rj//t  ( =  oiba)  assumed 
that  -[XL  was  the  original  ending  of  the  perfect,  but  this  form  is 
rather  due  to  a  false  analogy,  as  is  the  case  with  to-a/xt,  which 
is  quoted  in  Hesychius,  formed  on  the  model  of  laaa-i. 

Second  The  Primary  ending  is  -en,  Sanskrit  blidra-si.     In  Greek 

sing.  act.     .^i^jg    ending   only  appears    in    the    Substantive   verb,   viz. 
Homeric  ka-cri. 

The  form  et,  which  is  post- Homeric,  arose  from  ka-i,  cf. 
Sanskrit  dsi.  From  this  ei  by  the  addition  of  s  after  the 
model  of  ^rjs,  etc.,  came  et?  (also  accented  its),  which  is  an 
Ionic  form. 

The  ordinary  ending  of  this  person  in  Thematic  Verbs  is 
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-ets,  e.  g".  ^epets.  This  form  cannot  arise  simply  from  (j)€pe-(n, 
for  if  the  intervocalic  o",  according-  to  the  Greek  rule,  fell  out 
we  should  have  (pipet.  Perhaps  this  s,  which  appears  in  all 
dialects,  was  an  extension  of  (/)epet  ( =  cpepecn)  borrowed  from 
the  secondary  ending  e^epe-?. 

The  same  explanation  will  also  apply  to  the  subj.  (t^^pjis. 

In  the  non-thematic  conjugation,  -o-t  has  been  replaced  by 

the  secondary  ending    -s,  e.g-.   8t8u)?,  tariis,  which    we.  may 

compare  with  the  -s  of  iriOei-s,  e</)6pe-?. 

I  Many  forms  have  been  introduced  into  this  conjugation  upon  the  analogy  of 

the  contracted  verbs,  cf.  p.  399. 

The  ending-  of  the  2nd  sing,  of  the  perfect  was  -da. 
I  -9a  answers  to  the  Sanskiit  termination  -t/ui ;  ola-da 
(^  —  olb-6a),  Sk.  vet-tha.  Not  only  ol(j-Qa  but  all  second  per- 
sons sing,  of  the  perf.  of  stems  ending  in  r,  8,  Q,  or  o-  have 
the  termination  -(r-Qa,  but  the  jr  belongs  to  the  stem  and  not 
to  the  termination. 

The  form  y\(TQa  of  the  imperf.  of  etVt  points  back  to  an  old 
perfect  17a,  Tjo-^a,  r\^v  inflected  like  oi8a,  which  afterwards 
coalesced  ^  with  the  imperfect  of  the  same  verb  (cf.  K.  Z. 
xxvii.  315). 

On  the  model  of  jja^a  we  also  have  the  Attic  forms  ((pyjada, 
rJbrjcrOa  (cf.  Rutherford,  New  Fhryn.  p.  225). 

In  Homer  the  same  ending  apj^ears  in  iOeXijcrOa,  etc.,  and 
the  optatives  ^dXoio-Ba,  Kkaioiada,  where  the  s  forms  no 
part  of  the  verbal  stem,  but  belongs  to  the  termination.  The 
form  of  the  termination  -ad a  in  place  of  -6a  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  olada,  rjaOa,  where  o"  is  a  part  of  the  stem. 

The  primary  ending  of  the  3rd  sing,  is  -rt.  Third  sing. 

€(T-TL,  Sanskrit  d-s-ti, 
Doric  SiSco-rt,       Attic  8t8co-(n  Sanskrit  dddd-ti. 
This  is  the  ending  in  Greek  of  the  third  sing,  of  the  -jutt 
conjugation  generally.    It  also  appears  in  the  Epic  k6ikr\(n, 

^  Schmidt  and  Brugmann  suppose  that  as  the  forms  -qa,  ^arov,  Tj^xev  were 
common  both  to  the  perfect  and  imperfect  of  flju,  the  two  tenses  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one,  and  the  form  rjaOa  of  the  perfect  replaced  the  proper  imperfect 
\    form  ^;. 
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ayrjcri,  Xd6j](rt,  etc.  But  here  as  in  kOiXyjcrda  we  need  not  sup- 
pose the  ending-  to  be  original.  The  iota  subscript  points 
rather  to  an  extension  of  the  proper  ending  by  an  external 
addition.  The  ending-  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Homeric  poems  and  exists  side  by  side  with  the  normal  -?/. 

In  the  thematic  conjug-ation  we  have  the  ending  -et,  e.  g. 
(j)€pet,  Sanskrit  hhdra-ti.  The  corresponding  form  to  the 
Sanskrit  would  in  Greek  be  (^epert,  and  this  according  to  rule 
would  pass  to  (pepecn.  Like  the  second  pers.  the  third  has 
probably  been  influenced  by  the  secondary  ending  : — 

e.  g.  (pepeis  (pipet  follow  (f)epoLS  (pepoi,  e^epes  e(f)ep€. 

The  Secondary  ending  was  originally  r: — 
€(f)ep€(T),  Sanskrit  dbharat. 
^epot(r),  Sanskrit  hhdret. 

The  t  remains  in  Latin  (e.g.  emt)^  but  according  to  rule  has 
disappeared  in  Greek.  Latin  has  -t  in  the  perfect  cecidit 
where  Greek  has  -e,  as  in  oi8e,  Sanskrit  veda. 

The  ending  of  the  third  sing,  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  is  -e, 
just  as  in  the  third  sing,  of  the  perfect.  Thus  eSeiK-o-e  (e8et£e), 
is  like  the  perfect  otS-e,    and   has  not  the  same  vowel   as 

First  The  Doric   termination  is   -fxe?,  as  found    in   inscriptions 

p  ura  ac  .  ^^^  -^^  ^j^^  imitations  of  Doric  in  Aristophanes.     In  the  other 

dialects  we  find  -p.€v  for  both  primary  and  secondary  tenses, 

but  where  this  form  appears  in  Doric  it  is  probably  due  to 

the  influence  of  other  dialects. 

In  Sanskrit  we  have  old  primary  ending  -masi,  later  -mas, 
while  the  secondary  ending  is  -7)ia. 

The  Sanskrit  -mas  and  the  Latin  -mtis  appear  to  point  to  a 
primary  ending  in  -s,  so  that  we  may  assume  the  Doric  -jues 
to  stand  for  the  original  primary  ending,  while  the  -ixiv  of 
the  other  dialects  may  represent  the  secondary  ending. 

But  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  alike  there  is  but  one  ending 
for  all  tenses. 

Second  The  person  ending  of  the  2nd  plural  is  always  -re. 

plural  act. 
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The  Sanskrit  llidra-iha  leads  us  rather  to  expect  a  primary 
ending  -^e,  while  -re  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  secondary 
ending  dhhara-ta. 

Of  this  person  there  are  three  primary  forms  : —  Third 

(i)  -vTi  for  original  Indo-European  -ntl  which  appears  in 
the  Doric  (pspovTL  (^  Attic  (pipova-i),  Sanskrit  hhdra-nti. 

(2)  -avTi,  -den,  Indo-European  -■htl  as  in  eacrt,  bebidcri,  tdcn 
answering  to  the  Sanskrit  s-dnti,  y-diiii.  There  are  many 
such    forms    in    Homer,    e.g.   (BelSd-dcn,    yeyd-acn,    ixqxd-dai. 

Monro,  S.  G.  p.  6,  regards  the  Hiatus  of  these  forms  as  proving  that  the 
ending  was  originally  -aaai  answering  to  the  secondary  -aav. 

Thus  taaai  is  for  id-aaai,  and  (t^aai  the  Attic  3rd  pi.  of  eoiita,  is  for  UK-aaai. 

Attic  also  shows  TiOe-dat,  StSo-do-t,  whereas  in  Homer  we  have 
TiOdcrt,  (^TiOe-vTi),  bi,bov(n  (  =  6t§o-i/rt),  which,  in  spite  of  the 
accent,  cannot  for  phonetic  reasons  be  regarded  as  contractions 
of  Ttdi-dcTL  and  hih6-d<n. 

(3)  -axL,  -da-L,  Indo-European  -i^fi  unaccented.  There  are 
the  Doric  perfect  iOcaKOLTL  (Hesych.)  and  the  Homeric  A.eAoy- 
Xaai,  Ti€(f)VKdaL  in  which  we  have  the  short  -den  with  the  long 
stem.  Herodian  speaks  of  many  other  instances  in  Ionic  and 
quotes  }xeixadr}Kd(n  and  TTe(j)Ti]vd(n  from  Xenophanes  (Curt. 
Ferb.  ii.  166).  However  in  TmroLddcn,  eo-r?/Kdo-t,  where  the 
stem  is  full,  we  have  the  ending  -dcrt. 

Osthoff,  M.  U.  i.  100,  explains  -an  as  an  alteration  in  Greek  for  -avn, 
upon  the  model  of  the  ending  -arai  of  the  3rd  pi.  perf.  midd.  Thus  on  the 
model  of  Terevxo-Tai  (N.  22)  and  similar  forms,  ■ni<pvKavTi  passed  into 
vi<pvKaai. 

Secondary  endings,     (i)  -v{t),  I.-E.  -nt. 

ecf)€pov,  hat.  feredant,  erant,  but  Sk.  dsa?i. 
(2)  -av,  I.-E,  -id,  iXvaav. 
The  original  kkvanr  should  pass  to  €X.v(Ta{T),  the  final  con- 
sonant of  which  would,  according  to  Greek  rule,  drop  out. 
tkvcra,  however,  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  1st 
pers.  sing.,  so  on  the  analogy  of  e(f)€pov  we  have  ^kvaav. 
Otherwise  we  must  assume  that  the  accent  originallv  rested 
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on  the  final  -///,  which  would  according-  to  rule  pass  in  Greek 
into  -av{T).  We  have  the  ending*  -v  after  the  final  vowel  of 
stems  of  non-thematic  verbs,  as  in  the  Homeric  io-rav,  'i^av, 
i(f)av,  etc. 

In  the  optative  we  have  the  ending  -ev  in  (f)epoi-ev,  ei-ez^jbut 
Elean  aiioTivoLav,  avv-iav  point  to  a  primitive  (p^pou-av,  d-av, 
representing  an  original  ending  -nf.  -av  aj)pears  in  the  3rd 
pi.  opt.  of  the  so-called  Aeolic  aorist,  e.  g.  Tia-^i-av.  This 
ending  is  represented  by  v  alone  in  Bekker's  reading  aX(f)OLv, 
V.  382  (Monro,  //.  G.  §  83). 

The  exact  explanation  of  the  -ev  of  elev  is  uncertain.  The 
quality  of  the  vowel  may  have  been  assimilated  to  the  rj  of 
ei-'i]v,  €t-r]s,  etc.,  or  perhaps  modelled  upon  the  aor.  pass,  so- 
called,  e.  g.  €(f)dv-riv,  3rd  pi.  ^(pav-ev. 

The  ending  -crav  appears  in  edeaav,  eyvaxrav,  cLrjo-av,  and  in 
inscriptions  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  we  find  such  forms  as  eAa- 
jSoa-av,  d-naaav.  It  was  probably  extended  from  the  sigmatie 
aorist.  We  find  it  extended  to  the  strong  aorist  in  such  cases 
as  €fir\aav — side  by  side  with  V7repj3daav — to  the  pluperfect, 
the  aor.  pass.,  and  lastly  to  the  optat.,  as  in  the  form  crTatr](rav 

(P-  753)' 

Dual  For  the  ist  pers.  dual  Greek  has  no  separate  form. 

For  the  second  and  third  we  have  primary  -tov,  -tov, 
secondary  -tov,  -rdv  (-ttjv). 

The  primary  endings  of  the  Sanskrit  -t/ias,  -tas  have  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Greek,  but  the  secondary  k(l)ipe-Tov,  ecf)epi-Tr]v 
answer  to  db/mra-(am,  dhhara-tdm.     Cf.  Monro,  //.  G.  §  5  note. 

In  Homer  there  are  three  instances  of  the  3rd  dual 
imperf.  in  -tov,  where  the  metre  does  not  admit  of  -T-qv. 
K.  "^fi^  biiaK^Tov,  N.  345  €T€V)(^e-Tov,  2.  583  )^a(})V(To-€Tov,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  cases  where  the  termination 
-T-qv  is  used  for  the  2nd  pers.  Ka[xi-Tr]v,  Xa^i-T-qv,  rideke-T-qv, 
which  is  a  very  common  usage  in  later  Greek. 

Person- 
endings  of       Middle  ending-s  are  to  be  found  in   Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 


Middle 
voice. 


Gothic,  mth  some  traces  in  Latin  (cf.  p.  468). 
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It  is  not  possible  to  saj"  what  is  their  etymolog-ical  relation 
to  the  endings  of  the  active.  Few  of  the  active  ending-s  show 
clear  traces  of  their  orig-in  ;  the  endings  of  the  middle  voice 
are  even  more  ohscnre. 

1st  sing,  termination,  primary  -fxai,  secondary  -{jidv  (-/xrji').    First  sing. 

In  the  case  of  the  primary  ending  of  the  Middle,  just  as  of 
the  Active  Voice,  there  may  have  been  an  original  difference 
between  the  thematic  and  non-thematic  conjugations. 

In  Greek  the  ending  -juat  represents  the  original  middle 
ending  of  non-thematic  verbs,  but  has  also  become  the  ending 
of  the  thematic  verbs. 

The  Sanskrit  llidre,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  original 
middle  ending  of  the  thematic  verbs,  but  this  ending  has 
also  become  the  ending  of  the  non-thematic  verbs,  viz.  hibhre, 
from  the  same  Vhlir. 

Primary  termination  -crai — cpepe-craL,  ^tepe-ai,  (jiepji,  Sanskrit  Second 
hhdrase ;  -o-ai  remains  in  7^crat,  y^ypa-^ai  (-Tr-o-ai),  etc.  ^^°^'  ™     ' 

In  the  case  of  (3ov\€t,  oiet,  etc.,  where  -ei  cannot  come  from 
-eai,  the  form  may  be  active,  and  have  been  transferred  to  the 
middle  (-et  =  -eo-t). 

In  the  verbs  in  -fxi,  a  remains  between  two  vowels,  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  phonetic  rule  of  the  Greek  language. 
So  also  in  the  perfect.  In  Homer  we  have  bvva-craL,  v-nohap.va- 
crai,  TTapi(TTa-(rat,  ixejiprjaai,  but  also  p-epivrjaL. 

Secondary"  termination  -ao — €<pep€-(To,  ((pepeo,  €(j)epov.  -cro 
remains  in  rja-o,  kyeypayf/o  (-tt-o-o),  etc. 

After  a  vowel  the  o-  of  -o-at  and  -ao  ought  phonetically  to 
disappear.  It  does  so  disappear  in  the  thematic  conjugation 
and  in  the  sigmatic  aorist  middle,  e.  g.  ikva-ao,  eAwo).  But 
Greek  usage  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of  this  intervo- 
calic 0-.  Thus  in  Homer  we  find  St'C^"')  TrapicrTao,  p.apvao,  and 
in  the  perfect  p-epLvrjai,  (BejBXrjai,  pluperfect  €(t(tvo,  side  by  side 
with  the  forms  bvvaa-ai,  p-tpyrjaaL,  etc.  So  in  Aristoph. 
Acharn.  870  occurs  the  Boeotian  Trptaa-o,  but  in  Han.  1227 
aiTOTTpiu),  Vesp.  T440  eTrptco. 

The  retention  of  the  o-  of  -aai,  -cro,  after  a  vowel,  is  due  to 
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a  restoration  based  on  the  analog-y  of  the  consonantal  stems, 
such  as  yeypa-^at.  Accordingly  -crat  appears  in  the  perfect 
and  pres.  of  the  -jut  conjugation,  and  -ao  in  the  impf.  and 
plupf.  The  later  tendency  to  make  -crat  the  uniform  ending- 
is  shown  in  the  sentence  of  the  grammarian  Moeris — aKpoq 
'ArrtKOi,  aKpoaaai,  "EXXrives  (cf.  Osthoff,  M.  U.  ii.  38). 

Third  sing.      Primary  termination  -rat,  Sanskrit  -te  : — 
"^"^ '' '  (p€p€-Tai.,  Sanskrit  hhdra-te. 

Secondary  termination  -to,  Sanskrit  -fa  : — 
€(f)€p€To,  Sanskrit  dhharata. 

First  plur.       Termination  -[xeda,  for  which  Sanskrit  shows -wza;/^^.     There 

midd.  -g  g|gQ  -j^  Greek  the  form  -pL^aOa,  which  appears  in  Epic  Ik6- 

jxecrOa,  yevoixea-da,  and  in  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  metres  of 

the  Tragedians  and  Aristophanes.     The  <r  of  -pL^crOa  may  be 

due  to  the  analogy  of  the  endings  -a-Oov  and  -ade. 

Second  Termination  -de,  e.  g.  ijcr-Oe,  Tre^ai^-^e,  ireTrvcr-de.    -6e  seems 

p  ur.  iTiK  .  ^^  i^g  |>^^  0^^^  with  which  we  may  compare  Sanskrit  -d/ive  for 

primary,  -dlivam  for  secondary  ending.     There  is  a  difference 

between   the  final  vowel  in   Greek  and   Sanskrit,  of  which 

there  is  no  certain  explanation. 

The  <T  of  -o-^e,  as  in  (pepe-a-de,  is  not  original.     Originally 

appearing  only  in  stems  ending  in  cr  or  a  dental,  it  has  passed 

by  analogy  into  all  other  stems  for  the  sake  of  vmiformity. 

Thus  in  ija-Oe,  XiXrjar-de  the  a  is  regular,  but  not  so  in  Ae'ye- 

ar-de,  (f)ep€-(r-6€. 

Third  plur.      The  Primary  endings  of  the  third  plur.  mid.  are  -vrai,  -arai 

midd.  /  ,,        \ 

[-nrai)  :— 

(})€povTaL,  Sanskrit  bMrante. 

*      etarai,  Sanskrit  dsafe. 

In  Homer  we  have  KearaL,  side  by  side  with  Kdarai,  and  in 
Attic  TerayaTai,  ((pOdparaL,  TerpdcpaTai.,  from  the  perfect  stems 
ending  in  a  consonant.     For  others  outside  Attic  cf.  p.  112. 

The  endings  -arat  and  the  secondary  -aro  have  been  also 
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added  to  vowel  stems,  as  for  instance  in  Homer  to  stems  in 
t  and  V  and  long  vowels  ;  e.  g".  KeKXi-arai,  K^i-arai  (/cearat), 
ilpvarai,  ^^^Xr\aTaL,  In  Herodotus  we  have  riyiarai,  KeKXiarai, 
with  shortening  of  1]  before  -arat,  and  also  in  the  present  rtOe- 
arat,  iKbibo-arai,  bwe-arai. 

The  rule  is  that  -arat,  -aro  should  appear  after  consonants 
and  I  and  v,  but  -vrai,  -vto  after  vowels. 

Side  by  side  with  these  forms  we  may  set  the  Attic  nOf-acri,  StSudat  of  the 
active. 

The  Doric  Kiarai,  yeypa\\raTai  from  the  Heraelean  tables 
show  that  -arat  was  not  confined  to  Ionic  and  Attic,  yeypa- 
y\raTai  shows  an  ending  -uarai,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  active  ending  -o-ao-i  of  tcracrt  and  e'l^aai  (cf.  p.  379). 

Secondary  ending,  -vto,  -aro  (-nro). 
Thus  €(f)ipovTo,  Sanskiit  dhharanta. 
eiaro  (rjaro),  Sanskrit  dsata. 

Other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Kearo,  elpvaro,  eTerdxaTo. 
Apart  from  the  Indicative,  -aro  appears  as  an  ending  of  the 
Optative  Mood,  e.  g.  yevoiaro,  aTroXotaro.  This  ending  is  regular 
in  Homer.  The  only  exception  is  the  reading  iiayioivro  (A. 
344),  which  can  be  altered  to  ixa\^oiaT   'A)(atot. 

Before  -arat,  -aro  gutturals  and  labials  were  aspirated,  e.  g. 
kT€Td\-a.To,  Tedd(p-aTaL,  but  not  dentals,  as  in  Ke;(a)pt8arat,  dyco- 
vtbarat. 

The  Termination  -p.e6ov  of  the  first  pers.  dual,  is  only  First  pars, 
sparingly  used;  *.  485  TrepLbcaixeOov,  Soph.  £1.  950;  P/5.«7.  ^"^^™^<^^- 
1079. 

The  form  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit  -va/ie,  -va/il, 
but  approximates  to  the  ist  pers.  plural  -fxeOa, 

Primary  terminations  -(t9ov,  -(tOov.    Secondary  terminations  2nd  and 
-crOov,  -crOdv  [-(r6r]v). 

These  do  not  resemble  the  Sanskrit.  We  cannot  therefore 
reconstruct  the  original  form,  nor  can  we  with  any  certainty 
determine  the  analogy  upon  which  these  forms  arose  in 
Greek. 
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Augment.  The  name  Augment  is  a  translation  of  the  av^rjo-L?  of  the 
later  grammarians  ^.  The  Augment  appears  in  Sanskrit, 
Iranian,  and  Greek,  with,  some  traces  in  Latin  (p.  457) ;  it  is 
prefixed  to  verbal  forms  only  in  the  indicative  mood.  Both  in 
the  Vedas  and  in  Homer  it  can  be  omitted,  as  also  in  those 
parts  of  Tragedy  most  closely  allied  to  Epic  poetry — the 
speeches  of  the  Messengers. 

Early  theories  of  its  origin  were  Buttmann's,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  curtailed  reduplication,  and  Bopp's,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  privative  (cf.  p.  8). 

It  is  true  that  in  some  verbs  the  augment  of  the  preterite 
assumes  the  same  form  as  the  reduplication  of  the  perfect, 
e.  g.  i(rirrj(ra  beside  e(riTr]Ka.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vowel  of  reduplication  varies  according  to  the  tense  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  verb-stem. 
Again,  if  augment  is  reduplication,  what  has  become  of  the 
initial  consonant,  and  why  is  the  augment  restricted  to  the 
indicative  mood  while  reduplication  extends  to  all  moods 
alike? 

As  to  the  theory  that  the  augment  is  a  privative,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  augment  is  e  not  a,  this  a  privative 
before  a  vowel   becomes    av: — e.g.  a-ddvaTos   but    av-aLixoSi 
while  the  auo-ment  shows  no  sig-n  of  a  nasal  before  vowels. 
,,  Then  as  to  meaning ;  Bopp's  explanation  makes  a  dichotomy 

of  tenses  into  present  and  not-present.  But  what  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  this  negation  should  affect  only  the 
notion  of  time  and  not  negative  the  whole  verbal  notion  ? 

We  must  rather  look  upon  the  augment  as  originally  an 
independent  prepositional  word  exj^ressing  priority.  Thus 
eAetTroy^  Indo-European  e  leiqoin.  Subsequently  it  coalesced 
with  the  verb  form  into  a  single  word.  This  union  began 
in  Indo-European  times,  but  was  not  completely  carried  out 
in  all  cases.     Thus  riv,   Doric  ^s  [  =  erat^,  and  in  the  Veda 

^  The  term  is  not  used  till  after  Herodian.  Up  to  that  time  the  prefix  of 
the  augment  was  better  described  as  a  K\iais  or  Kivrjais  of  the  verb.  In  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum,  on  'ivdwi  there  occurs  the  note — oi 'icyces  av^r)(Tas  ov 
SixpvTai. 
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as,  comes  from  nn  orio-inal  e-est.  As  a  contraction  this 
must  be  referred  to  Indo-European  time,  for  the  Greek  con- 
traction of  ee  is  ec.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  traces  of 
the  period  Avhen  e'  was  still  an  independent  sound  in  the 
arbitrary  omission  of  the  augment  in  Homer,  e.  g-.  f3i]  for 
e/3r7,  etc.  This  omission  happens  both  in  the  cas*^  of  the 
syllabic  and  the  temporal  augments.  Herodotus  only  drops 
the  syllabic  augment  in  the  pluperfect  of  compounds  and 
in  iteratives,  e.g.  KarakiXetTTTo,  kd/BecTKov.  but  the  temporal 
augment  is  often  omitted,  especially  before  two  consonants, 
e.g.  dppaeov,  ^pbov,  ^p^av,  etc.  In  XPW  (  =  XPV  w)  the 
omission  of  the  augment  is  only  apparent ;  ^XP'>  is  a  later 
formation. 

The  augment  was  not  only  an  independent  element,  it  was 
also  accented. 

According  to  Wackernagel  (A'.  Z.  xxiii.  470),  in  the  I.-B.  language  the 
accent  rested  on  the  augment  in  principal  sentences,  while  in  subordinate 
clauses  it  rested  on  a  following  syllable.  The  omission  of  the  augment  then 
should  be  confined  to  dependent  sentences;  d-bhut  =  i<}>v,  a-Uit  =  <pv. 

A  proof  of  the  accentuation  of  the  augment  is  the  rule  of 
Greek  compounds  by  which  the  accent  never  passes  back 
beyond  the  augment,  as  e.  g.  in  irapicr^ov.  In  this  particular, 
Greek  has  been  more  conservative  than  Sanskrit  (c£  p.  271). 

When  the  verb-stem  begins  with  a  vowel  the  augment  Temporal 
coalesces  with  this  vowel,  and  we  get  e.  g.  ^yov  {^yov\  Sjpro.  ^"g"^^"*- 
We  can  hardly  regard  this  as  the  result  of  contraction  in 
Greek.  ^  Regular  contraction  of  i-ayov,  k-opro  would  give 
iiyov,  oZpro.  We  must  rather  assume  that  a  simple  length- 
ening of  the  initial  vowel  was  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
the  preterite.  Doric  ^s,  Vedic  as,  may  point  to  original  con- 
traction, and  afterwards  upon  such  an  analogy,  a  quantitative 
lengthening  of  the  initial  vowel  stood  for  the  Temporal  Aug- 
ment. In  tKeVevo-a,  vp^evaLov,  as  in  y)yov,  the  long  vowels  are  the 
result  of  quantitative  lengthening,  and  do  not  stand  for  e-t-, 
€-v-.  Zaxov  in  Homer  stands  for  iFiFayov  (  =  dayov)  (cf 
Monro,  R.  G.  §  396).  a    y   v    • 

The    apparently   unaugmented    forms    in    Herodotus,    viz. 


c  c 
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atreov,  aXveov,  aipeov,  etc.,  and  ei5£aro,  av^ero  of  Attic  may  very 
well  stand  as  the  regular  representatives  of  original  Greek 
forms  with  di,  eu,  du,  shortened  as  in  Zei;?,  vavs  (p.  1 83).  The 
long  vowel  of  fJTovv,  rjv^dixrjv  is  a  lengthening  parallel  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  ^]yov,  oopro. 

Until  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  adopted  in  Attica  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  there  was  only  one  sign  for  e  and  -q,  but 
from  that  date  onwards  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
stone  records  justify  us  in  assuming  rivpccrKov,  rjvpov,  r]vyjaixr]v, 
fJKa(ov  as  Attic  forms  (Rutherford,  New  Phryn.  p.  344). 

Where  a  vowel  followed  the  initial  diphthong,  it  was  length- 
ened and  the  preceding  dijjhthong  unaltered,  e.  g.  ijupicTKov 

but  €V-1]py€T0VV. 

In  many  stems  where  an  originally  initial  consonant  has 
fallen  away,  we  find  a  Syllabic  and  not  a  Temporal  Aug- 
ment. 

The  F  has  fallen  out,  e.  g.  in  ^-dyrj,  l-a^e,  e-dkr],  e-et7re,  elhov 
for  iFibov,  (tpvcra  for  (Fepvcra.  An  or  has  fallen  out  in  etTrero 
V  0-677,  €lcra  vcreh,  el^ov  V(T€X-  In  the  aspirated  eiTrero, 
et(ra,  elpirov  Varepir,  the  cr  has  passed  into  the  rough  breathing, 
which  has  then  been  thrown  back  on  to  the  augment.  In  the 
case  of  et^oy  the  smooth  breathing  has  remained  because  of 
the  following  aspirate  x  (cf.  p.  1 74). 

An  exception  to  this  shifting  back  of  the  rough  breathing  on  to  the 
augment  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  a\TO  from  (dXro,  cf.  aXA.o/iaj  {  =  sal-io). 
The  smooth  breathing  has  been  extended  in  this  tense  beyond  the  indicative, 
as  we  find  aKfuvos,  fieT-aKjxevos. 

In  other  cases  the  original  initial  consonant  is  forgotten, 
as  in  olKeu),  MKrjaa. 
17  as  Aug-        In  Greek  we  find  rj-  as  augment  side  by  side  with  e-,  e.  g. 
rjIBovXoixriv,  rjbvvdixrjv,  ijix^Wov,  and  Homeric  -qeCbri.     Similarly 
in  the  Veda,  the  augment  is  in  a  few  instances  long  d. 

Besides  these  cases,  an  augment  -q-  has  also  been  assumed  in 
other  verbs  in  which  an  original  spirant  has  been  lost 
(Wackernagel,  K.  Z.  xxvii.  372). 

Thus  in  the  Attic  k-(opu>v,  dv-i-u>ia,  ^-dyrjv  there  was  a 
metathesis  of  quantity  for  original  -qFopoiv,  riFayqi',  just  as  in 


ment. 
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^aa-iXija,  Attic  /3ao-tAea.     Homer  has  iayrjv,  but  (A.  559)  idyrj, 
unless  we  read  edyij,  the  perf.  subj.  (Monro,  R.  G.  §  42). 

As  the  imperfect  of  otywfjLi,  Homer  has  dityvvvro,  which  is 
for  iFojlyvvvTo  and  this  for  ifotyvvvTo.  Without  metathesis 
of  quantity  we  may  assume  an  original  aug-ment  ?;-  in 
■npyaC6ixi]v  for  -qFepyaCofxrjv,  and  in — 

ijXTriCov  for  riF^XinCo]/. 
fibrj  for  rjFeth]. 

yjKov         for  rjFeiKov. 
rJKaCov     for  riFeiKaCov. 
kfopTa^ov  for  ijFeFopraCov. 
A  comparison  with  the  perfect  justifies  this  hypothesis  in 
the  case  of  lo>a/ca  beside   ewptoi/,  and  euAco/ca  beside  eaAcoy, 
where  the  perfect  shows  no  trace  of  the  aug-ment  rj-.     ijpya- 
(op-jp  was  the  Attic  form  up  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
and  thoug-h  in  Demosthenes   there  is  a  wavering-  between 
VpyaCopvv  and  dpyaCopiqv,  the  perfect  is  always  dpyaapai.     In 
^      Aristophanes,  Eq.  1076,  we  have  ijKacrev,  but  Av.  807  dKacrpiaQa. 
I  A  rule  of  Attic  aug-mentation,  which  may  here  be  noticed, 

IS  that  whether  a  verb  is  compounded  with  a  preposition  or 
only  appears  to  be  so,  yet  it  takes  the  augment  after  the  first 
part  of  the  compound  (Rutherford,  Neio  Phrt/n.  p.  79). 
Thus  7TpO(f)i]Tr]s,   ~pov(f)i]Teva€v. 
eirccrTaTi-is,  iTtecrrdTovv. 
ivdvTLOs,     ivr^vTMpeda. 
j  The  doublets  Ka6ripr]v,  iKaOi'ipriv—dcfiUL,  ri4)UL~KaeiCov,  exa- 

OiCov  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  verb  was  some- 
times regarded  as  compound,  sometimes  as  simple. 

In  some  cases  double  augmentation  arose,  e.  g.  i]veix6pi]v, 
rip.7reix6pi]v,  and  was  extended  by  analogy  to  such  words  as 
rjiT^/BoXovv,  i]p<l)€(T^riTovv,  eSo/rcoi^,  etc. 

I        After  the  person-endings  and  the  augment  we  can  pass  on  Tense- 
to  the  consideration  of  the   forms  of  the  Greek  verb  in  its  '^^"''' 
various  tense-stems.      It  is  the  stem  which  is  the  constant 
element  in  a  group  of  related  forms.     The  termination  indi- 
cates differences  of  person  and  number,  and  also  the  distinc- 

c  c  3 
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tious  of  voice  which  express  the  relation  borne  by  the  subject 
to  the  action,  the  difference,  that  is,  between  Active,  Passive, 
and  Middle.  Differences  of  Tense  (xpovoi)  are  expressed  by- 
varieties  of  Tense-stem,  while  to  express  Modality  a  suffix 
is  added  to  the  Tense-stem, 
Tresent  The  first  group  of  Tense-stems  consists  of  the  Present  and 

Aorist'^'^^  strong  Aorist  stems.  Between  these  stems  there  is  in  some 
cases  no  formal  but  only  a  syntactic  difference — a  difference, 
that  is,  of  function,  ^(priv,  for  example,  is  an  imperfect,  while 
ecTTTiv,  which  is  similar  in  formation,  is  a  strong-  aorist.  Again, 
eypa(pov,  eyejxov,  ivLTTr6[jLr]v  are  imj^erfects,  but  the  similar 
€TpaTrov,  ejBkacTTOv,  iyevofxriv  are  aorists.  On  the  other  hand 
the  tenses  which  contain  the  present  stem,  viz.  the  present 
and  imperfect,  denote  action  which  is  progressive,  as  opposed 
to  the  aorist,  which  denotes  a  single  act  or  event.  A  tense 
which  singled  out  a  definite  point  in  what  is  now  going  on 
would  be  an  aorist  present.  There  is  no  tense  with  such  a 
function  in  Greek,  though,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  231),  such  verbs 
as  ayo),  ypac^o),  in  form  are  of  the  strong  aorist  type.  In 
English  such  a  tense  may  be  found  in  the  '  I  ffo,  Sir,  and  ^ceni 
noil  of  St.  Matt.  xxi.  30.  As  distinguished  from  the  aorist, 
the  imperfect  expresses  an  action  or  state  which  was  con- 
temporaneous with  something  else.  The  difference  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  Homeric  line- 


Sanskrit 
Conjuga- 
tion- 
Classes. 


The  language  which  comes  nearest  to  Greek  in  its  wealth 
of  verbal  forms  is  Sanskrit.  The  Hindu  g-rammarians  dis- 
tinguished  ten  different  Conjugation-Classes.  The  basis  of 
their  classification  was  the  formation  of  the  present  stem, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  characteristic  part  of  the  verb. 
Their  conjugations  may  be  distinguished  into  two  main  divi- 
sions, marked  by  a  difference  which  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Greek  verb.  The  first  division  com- 
prises those  verbs  which  show  a  shifting  of  the  accent,  which 
falls  now  upon  the  root  or  class  sign,  now  upon  the  ending. 
Along  with  this  shifting  of  the  accent  ffoes  a  variation  in  the 
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form  of  the  stem,  which  is  full  when  the  accent  rests  upon  the 
root,  weak  when  it  rests  upon  the  ending-  (Whitney,  S^:  Gr. 
§  604).  The  second  main  division  of  the  Sanskrit  conjugations 
consists  of  those  verbs  in  which  the  accent  is  never  shifted 
from  the  stem  to  the  ending,  and  whose  present  stem  always 
ends  in  a.  Answering  to  these  two  main  divisions  we  have 
in  Greek  the  distinction  into  non-thematic  and  thematic 
verbs. 

In  non-thematic  verbs  there  are  four  classes  of  present  and  Classifi- 
aorist  stems  : —  Ch-eek  "^ 

1.  The  Root  class,  in  which  the  present  stem  is  identical  Present- 
with  the  verbal  root.     In  some  of  these  there  is  a  variation 

of  the  stem  in  different  inflexions. 

2.  The  Reduplicated  class,  with  or  without  stem  variation. 

3.  The  stem  consists  of  the  weak  root  with  suffixes  -vv,  -vv. 

4.  The  stem  consists  of  the  weak  root  with  suffixes  -vd,  -va. 
Of  the    thematic    conjugation   we    may    distinguish    five 

classes : — 

5.  The  stem  consists  of  the  root,  strong,  weak,  or  redupli- 
cated with  the  thematic  vowel  suffixed. 

6.  The  stem  consists  of  the  root,  strong,  weak  or  redupli- 
cated with  the  suffixes  -w,  -te.  To  this  class  belong  the 
denominative  verbs  and  the  causatives  where  the  stem  is  made 
up  of  a  full  degree  of  the  root  with  suffixes  -eto,  -eie. 

7.  The  stem  consists  of  the  root  with  suffixes  -to,  -re. 

8.  The    stem   consists   of  the    verbal    stem    with    suffixes 

-CTKO,  -(TK€. 

9.  The  Nasal  class. 

To  take  now  these  different  classes  of  present  stems  in 
detail. 

The  first  class  consists  of  those  verbs  in  which  the  verbal  First  class. 
stem  is  identical  with  the  root.     This  class  answers  to  the 
Hindu  second  conjugation  or  root-class. 

(a)  Most  of  these  verbs  show  an  alternation  of  the  stem  (a)  With 
between  a  full  and  a  weak  form.     The  full  form  is  found  in  'fj™''^"*" 
the  singular  indicative  and  subjunctive  active,  as  for  instance 
el-jXL  Sk.  e-7iii  X-crTd-fiL. 
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The  weak  form  is  found  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  indi- 
cative and  subjunctive  active,  as  for  instance 

'i-[X€v  Sk.  im-ds  t-crra-ixev. 

And  throughout  the  middle,  e.  g*.  taraixai.     So  in  the  sing-,  of 
the  aor,  act.  e^e/^a  (  =  exaia),  but  in  the  middle  exyro. 

In  Sanskrit  the  variation  of  stem  is  accompanied  by  a 
shifting  of  the  accent,  but  in  Greek  this  original  shifting 
of  the  accent  has  been  usually  replaced  by  the  system  of 
accentuation  peculiar  to  that  language,  and  the  accent  is 
uniform  throughout. 

fj/xi.  In  the  present  of  et/xt,  ibo,  we  have 

Sing.     et-ixL  ei,  but  K.  450  €l-(r6a      ei(n. 

Plur.     t-juey  t-re  i-ao-i. 

tdcrt  is  from  i-avTL  for  avrt.,  Sk.  y-aiiii,  with  prefix  of  the  i  of 
L-jxev,  i-re. 

The  conjunctive  is  too,  instead  of  etco,  Sk.  dy-imi. 
The  optative  is  loi/zt,  which  is  formed  upon  the  analogy  of 
the  thematic  verbs  in  -co.  Answering  to  Sk.  iydm  the  proper 
form  would  be  hriv  =  lr]v.  The  form  ie-irj,  which  is  read  in  T. 
209,  seems  to  be  formed  like  etSeirj  and  the  bebteir]v  of  Plato, 
P/taedr.  251  A  (cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  §  83). 

The  participle  Icav  shows  the  original  fem.  form  in  the 
name  of  Demeter,  'EiT-Caa-aa.  In  Hesych.  we  have  the  gloss 
tecrcra"  liabCCovaa,  where  teaaa  perhaps  stands  for  iacraa.  In 
Sanskrit  the  stem  of  the  masc.  is  ydnt,  but  the  nom.  fem.  is 
yat-'i. 

The  imperfect  indie,  in  Att.  was  ?|a,  TJeiaOa,  fj^Lv,  or  fja. 
The  plural  r/'juet',  like  Sk.  dma,  has  the  same  stem  form  as 
the  singular.  The  ist  pers.  sing,  was  originally  rjia.  The 
semivowel  between  two  vowels  should  disappear,  as  e.  g. 
/Sacretes  becomes  ^Sdcrees,  ^acrets  So  r}ta  becomes  rja,  but  the 
iota  has  been  retained  in  the  singular  as  in  the  plural. 

In  Homer  we  have  ijia,  17615,  ?yet,  3rd  pi.  jficrav  and  tcrav, 
also  the  dual  iTrjv  unaugmented. 

flui.  d-jjiC,  S'lwi,  has  the  strong  stem  eo--,  the  weak  <t-  : — 

djj-i,  Sk.  dsi/ii     ei,  eiy  {ds),  ia-aC,  Sk.  dsi     €(ttl,  Sk.  dsti. 
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Plural   €(T-ij.€v,  after  the  model   of  eV-re   beside    the    more 
regular  Ionic  et/xeV,  Sk.  ^^imas.       Both  eo-jmer  (elixev)  and  eore 
have  the  strong*  root  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular. 
3rd  pi.  idcTL,  Doric  evri,  Att.  eto-t,   Sk.  sdnti. 

The  proper  Greek  equivalent  answering  to  sd)ifi  would  be 
avTi,  but  the  e  which  appears  in  the  other  persons  has  been 
kept  in  this  as  well — edo-t  ( ==  ecrayrt),  I.-E.  s-r^ti. 

The  originally  weak  stem  of  the  feminine  participle  remains 
in  the  Doric  fern.  €aacra  for  original  aaria,  s-nt-i-a,  to  which 
the  e  of  the  strong  stem  has  been  prefixed.  The  strong  stem 
answering  to  crar-  would  be  aevr-,  but  in  Greek  we  have  iuiv, 
wv,  stem  ovT-,  after  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  in  -co.  To  the 
influence  of  the  same  analogy  we  may  refer  the  Homeric 
form  of  the  imperfect,  eov,  and  the  opt.  eot. 

The  imperfect  in  Homer,  ^]a,  answers  to  Sk.  dsam,  while 
Epic.  4r]v  and  ijrjv  are  anomalous  formations  ;  dsam  is  repre- 
sented by  ^a,  just  as  dj/am  by  rjia,  in  Homer  ?/ta. 

The  correct  Attic  form  of  the  ist  sing,  is  rj  (cf  Rutherford, 
JV.  P.  342),  e.  g.  Aesch.  Choeph.  ^i'>^  oW  S  reKVov,  iraprj  yap, 
where  irapi]  was  restored  by  Porson  for  Tiap^i.  The  form  riv,  so 
frequent  in  the  MSS.,  is  not  required  by  the  metre  in  the 
dramatists.     The  form  rjiir]v  is  post-classical. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  ?]cr^a  and  vjey,  Att.  r^v,  belong  in 
character,  as    already  noticed,   to    the   Perfect  tense    system 

(P-  377)- 

In  the  dual  and  plural  we  have  the  r]  of  the  singular.  The 
ist  plur.  is  rip.€v,  where  the  0-  has,  according  to  rule,  dis- 
appeared. The  2nd  pers.  is  ria-T^,  but  side  by  side  with  this 
form  we  find  rj-re,  probably  on  the  analogy  of  rj-ix€v. 

■^(T-av  maintains  the  intervocalic  o-,  after  the  example  of 
^(T-Te,  and  has  the  long  stem  of  the  singular.  A  Boeotian 
form,  irap-eiav,  represents  the  regular  rjav. 

Conjunctive  eco  (  =  la-co),  Att.  o),  cf.  Lat.  ero. 

Optative  etrjy  (i=ea--trj-/'),  Old  Lat.  stem,  Sk.  S7/dni.  As  in 
the  plural  of  the  indicative,  Greek  has  the  e  of  the  strong 
stem. 

The  stem  appropriate  to  the  2nd  sing,  imperative  is  the 
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weak  stem,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Sanskrit  e-mi  (et/jit), 
imi:)erat.  i-Jii  (lOi).  The  short  stem  appears  in  Greek  e-ora-^t, 
T€-TXd-di,  o^vijQi.  It  is  true,  however,  that  tXyj-Ol,  Kkv-dt, 
I3i]-6L,  are  exceptions.  The  termination  -9l  points  back  to  an 
original  -d/d. 

From  the  \/h,  then,  the  Indo-European  imperative  would 
be  s-d/ii,  which  is  actually  to  be  found  in  the  Zend  z-d/ii. 
In  Greek,  (t-Oi,  would  be  the  proper  equivalent,  but  instead 
of  this  we  have  la-Oi.  Initial  <r6-  in  Greek  only  appears  in 
the  group  (t94vm,  aOh'os,  etc.  However,  if  I.-E.  s-d/n  was 
pronounced  z-d/n,  and  the  o-  of  cr^i  in  Greek  was  pronounced 
as  the  medial  or  sonant  sjiirant,  then  la-  may  be  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  sonant  spirant  for  which  the  Greek 
alphabet  had  no  distinctive  character.  There  is  no  good 
ground  for  assuming  a  change  of  e  into  t  in  Greek,  although 
there  are  such  scattered  instances  as  lttttos  beside  equus. 

An  instance  of  t  as  a  prothetic  vowel  may  be  seen  in  i-ktis 
beside  ktis  (Hesych.)  and  Epic  KTihit]  (K.  '^'>f^. 

<pr)ni.  In  (^rj/ixi  the  strong  stem  was  (j)d,  the  weak  (pd. 

OsthofF,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  (p.  353)  makes  an  attempt  to  connect  ^-qixi  with  the  root 
of  (paivoj,  and  gets  the  meaning  '  say'  out  of  *  I  declare  myself.'  Just  as  beside 
Sanskrit  hJiami  stands  bha-nd-mi,  so  beside  <prjfu  there  was  originally  a  <pavdfxi 
which  afterwards  passed  to  <paivai  as  Sajxvrjfti  to  Saf^vacu. 

The  only  support  in  Greek  of  such  a  supposition  is  the  Tte-<pr]-aeTai  of  P.  155. 

The  weak  stem  appears  in  cfydjjLev,  ^dri,  and  in  the  imperf. 
€(f)dix(v,  ((fidre,  ^(pdaav. 

I'lHi.  riixi  (Arist.  Ban.  37  ;    Nub.  1145).     970-1,  Sapph.  Fr.  97,  but 

also  rjTi  in  Alcman.  The  preterite  ^v  occurs  in  the  phrase 
rjv  8'  iyu>,  and  the  3rd  sing.  ^  in  the  phrase  ^  8'  09.  The 
verb  may  be  compared  with  Sanskrit  perfect  d/m,  I.-E. 
s/l'cjh.     7]  is  perhaps  for  tJk-t,  cf.  dva  for  avaKT  (p.  20o). 

This  3rd  sing.  7]  is  the  most  frequent  and  oldest  form  of 
the  word,  and  tj/xi,  770-1,  7)rt  are  post-Homeric. 

IpaTai.  eparai. — The  root  of  this  word  appears   to  be  rem.      The 
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(ircek  e  is  therefore  prothetie.  There  is  a  by-form  ipdoixai, 
and  in  Homer  we  find  ripdo-aro,  ripdcraaTo,  and  ipdaaOe,  just  as 
beside  dyafxai  Homer  has  dyaacr^e.  Attic  writers  in  prose 
have  only  epdco. 

The  Sk.  Vram  means  'to  enjoy  oneself '  only  in  the  middle, 
e.  g-.  Sk.  rdmate.  This  sense  may  come  in  I.  6^  oj  -KoXep-ov 
(parai.     To  this  root  we  can  refer  the  adv.  i]pip.a. 

In  Homeric  ep-os  we  do  not  find  the  full  root,  but  we  may 
compare  lor-o's-,  tor-tor,  from  the  root  of  lcrTy]-px,  for  a  similar 
mutilation  of  the  root  in  the  derived  word.  AVith  epcos  beside 
epdo)  we  may  compare  ye'Aco?  and  yeXdoi. 

In   Ktl-p-ai  we  have  the  strong"  stem  throughout.     So  in  Kuixm. 
Sanskrit  the  Vcl  has  the  gi'na  streng-thening-  throughout,  e.  g. 
cdi/e,  cay  ana. 

7/p,at  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  {Z.  G.  d.  P.  171  ff.);  2nd  ^ii^ai. 
sing.    7/0-at,  3rd    7^0-rai,     Sk.  ds-te.      Plur.  rjpieOa,  TJade,  rjarat 
but  in  the  MSS.  etarat, 

Kdd-rj-Tai  and  rjVTai  are  forms  upon  the  model  of  ijpac,  {jp-cda, 
where  the  a  has  disappeared  regularly.  In  Homer  and  Hero- 
dotus we  find  earat  for  the  3rd  pL,  I.-E.  es-ntai. 

The  participle  ijiievos  has  not  g'ot  the  perfect  accentuation. 

To  the  first  class  of  verbs  whose  verbal  stem  is  identical  with  iottji'. 
the  strong  aorist  stem,  belongs  the  aor.  ea-rijv,  Sk.  dsthdm. 

In  tlOtjijll,  hLbu)p.L,  'ir)p.L,  we  find  a  weak  aor.  in  -kc.  But  in 
loTTj/xt  we  have  no  aor.  in  -xa  of  the  form  ■^eo-rd/ca,  because 
of  the  resemblance  such  a  form  would  have  borne  to  the 
perfect.  In  the  same  way  we  have  e/Sr^r  and  not  *e/3d\-a,  e^vy 
and  not  '^i(f)VKa,  ebvv  and  not  ^eSw/ca. 

In  the  inflexion  of  ea-Tviv  the  long  stem  remains  in  the 
plural.  The  ist  pi.  ^aTr]\x€v  is  a  new  formation  for  eardp-ev,  as 
can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  weak  stems  of  eSo/Lter, 
€d€p€v,  elpev.  In  ejSrjv  we  find  stem  variation  in  the  Homeric 
dual  j3dTr]v  and  the  plural  v-nip^daav,  side  by  side  with  the 
long  ^riTr]v. 
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The  stems  de-  (in  e-Oe-jxev,  e-Oe-To,  Sk.  ddhi-td) — I-  (in  et/xev 
from  kcreixev)  and  ho-  (in  tho-jx^v,  ebo-ro,  Sk.  ddi-ta),  are  in  reality 
for  0a-,  a-,  8a-,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  onAblaut  (p.  236). 
The  formation  of  the  aors.  in  -Ka  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
head  of  the  perfects  in  -Ka. 

((pOrjy.  In  €(})dT]-v  \^(})6d,  the  long  vowel  is  persistent  throng-hout 

the  indicative,  except  in  the  3rd  pi.  (f)Odv  (A.  51),  which  is  like 
e/Sdv,  ta-Toiv.  Still  in  the  midd.  we  have  (f)9dixevos  (N.  387). 
Attic  keeps  the  long*  vowel  throughout  the  indie,  active,  e.  g". 
€(f)9ri-ij.ev,  ecf)9r]-(rav,  while  the  short  vowel  appears  in  the  Attic 
sigmatic  aorist  eipOacra. 

Vkt(v.  The  root  Krev,  Sk.  han,  occurs  in  the  weak  form  in  ^Krafxev 

(€KTnjji€v),  air-eKTa-To,  Sk.  dhsata.  The  3rd  sing*,  (.kto.,  a-niKTo. 
is  a  new  formation,  with  the  weak  stem  of  the  plural,  for 
iKT^vij).  In  the  3rd  pi.  we  have  'Iktolv,  and  in  the  subj. 
KTeooixev,  which  follow  the  analog-y  of  roots  in  d,  cf.  ^crrav 
and  (TTecoixev.  From  the  Sanskrit  we  see  that  the  ending  of 
the  3rd  pi.  is  -av.  This  added  to  the  weak  stem  of  tKTeva 
would  give  eKTvav,  but  this  form  has  been  assimilated  to  ecrrav, 
and  so  we  have  iKTciv. 

Like  the  3rd  sing,  ^ktol  we  have  the  Homeric  ovrd,  just  as 
ovTafxevai,  ovTajxevos  resemble  KTajxevai  and  KTafj-evos. 

ex«a  etc.  The  aorists  e^eua,  ex^ea,   ecrcreva,  elira,  riv^iKa  (Att,  i^veyKa), 

are  inflected  like  the  o--aorist.  In  the  plural  we  ought  to  find 
the  weak  stem,  viz.  exv-fj-ev,  but  instead  of  this  we  have  the 
stem  of  the  singular.  The  weak  stem  appears  in  the  Homeric 
adro,  x^5ro,  and  in  x^^/^f^'of  (Aesch.  Clweph.  401,  etc.).  A  3rd 
pi.  ex^-av  is  found  in  Homer  (2.  347  ;  12.  799).  The  tense  as 
originally  inflected  ran  €\ea,  ^x^vs,  €x^v(t),  ix'^jxev :  compare  the 
Sanskrit  dqravavi,  dcrds,  dcrot,  etc.  (cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  App.  A.  5). 
In  these  aorists,  as  well  as  in  the  perfect,  the  sigmatic 
aorist,  the  aorists  in  -ko,  the  pluperfect  in  -ea,  and  the  imper- 
fect y]a,  yia  or  17a.  the  a  is  not  an  original  part  of  the  tense- 
stem,  but  belongs  to  the  ending  of  the  i  st  pers.  sing.     From 
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this  it  has  been  extended  throug-hout  the  tense,  and  we  find 
it  in  all  persons  as  a  connecting-  vowel  between  the  stem  and 
the  termination.  Originally  these  tenses  were  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  other  non-thematic  tenses :  the  ending  was 
added  directly  to  the  stem.  The  process  of  the  extension  of  a 
may  be  exemplified  in  the  eas,  eare  (for  7](r9a,  ^re)  of  Herodo- 
tus, where  ia-  is  treated  as  the  stem.  The  a  of  the  first  pers. 
sing,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  -v  (originally  -m)  of  ((f^rj-v, 
^i^rj-v,  e(f)v-v,  etc. 

€^rjv,  Sk.  dffdm  ;  ((pvv,  Sk.  dhhuv-am.     The  m  of  the  ending  'i&w. 
in  Sanskrit  becomes  -am  when  it  follows  the  semivowels  i  or 
u  (which  are  then  represented  by  y  and  v)  or  after  a  consonant. 
In  Greek  under  such  conditions  m  becomes  a. 

The  aor.  e-jrrrjr,  Dor.  l-nTav,  and  -npoa-eTTTa  (Aesch.  Fr.  ^S5)>  iTrrrjv. 
shows   no    mark  of  stem  variation   in    the    indicative.       It 
is  usually  put  under  a  pres.    ittttj/xi,  but  the  root  is  Trer    of 
TTirojiai,  particip.  7770.9. 

^(f)vv  shows  the  weak  (pv  of  Ablaut  III  throughout :  €(f)vv,  i(pw. 
€(pv-iitv.     So  in  Sanskrit  in  the  same  way  we  find  dbhuvani 
in  the  singular,  as  well  as  dhhuvan  in  the  plural. 

(/3)    A  verbal  stem  consisting    of  the  root  +  3,  the  inde-  ifi)  Verb 

,  •■  i-ii^i-  /  TV  1         stem  with 

terminate  vowel,  is  to  be  lound  in  Kp^\xa-\x.ai  and.  ovo-fxai,  unless  schwa 
we  are  rather  to  regard  the  root  as  disyllabic  and  ending  in 
Kpejj^-. 

The  verb  ejmeo)  is  probably  a  later  formation  for  the  more 
original  ^Feixi-jxi,  Sk.  vdmi-mi,  just  as  beside  the  older  ayajjiaL 
we  find  ayaojjLai,,  and  beside  Ttdrjixt  tl94(o,  and  kindred  forms. 

Hesychius  has  K^baraf  aKebavvvraL.  This  K^haoixai,  just  like 
the  present  Kepdoi,  beside  Kipa-\xai,  KepdvvvixL,  has  left  the  -/xt 
inflexion  and  followed  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  -u>. 

Other  instances  of  this  transference  from  the  -p.L  to  the  -oj 
conjugation  may  be  seen  in — 

kpaoixai   :   ^pap,ai. 
beiKVvoi  :   beUvvpn. 
too,  loi/xt,   liov  :  elp-L. 


-r^v. 
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^pvM   :   epvcrOai. 
ojivvovai   :  dixvvdcn. 
Kipva  :   KipvriiiL. 

(7)  Long         ly\    "We    have    a   verbal   stem   in  a  long-   vowel  without 

stem  ^'^  .      .  .         „  ,  , 

without       stem     variation    in     a?7/xi     for    aFrjiJ.i,    aFrja-i.,     6.FriT0 — e'yycov, 

Al:.laut.        iyj;aj-fMev. 

The  shortening'  of  the  vowel  in  aeto-t,  Doric  aevn,  in 
yv6vT-es,  yvoir]v,  etc.  is  a  change  peculiar  to  Greek  (p.  1H3). 

Other  instances  of  long  stems  without  variation  are  (rjOt^ 
e^Tjy,  xprj(rda,  [^vjx)likriTo,  tt^ijto,  the  Homeric  KaTa-TTrrj-Trjv 
(0.  136),  perfect  part.  TreTrr^jwre?,  and  with  the  secondary 
weak  degree  of  the  root,  kppvrjv,  eixdvrjv,  (dXoov. 

Under  the  first  class  of  verbs  we  must  consider  certain 
aorist  formations,  which  from  th-e  nature  of  the  stem  belong 
to  this  head. 
Aorists  in  The  strong  aor.  pass,  in  --qv  is  formed  by  affixing  -tj  to  the 
short  form  of  the  verb  stem.  As  we  find  nothing  resembling 
these  formations  in  other  European  languages,  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  that  they  are  formations  by  analogy  within  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  language  (App.  p.  488). 

Brugmann  (31.  U.  i.  71)  regards  the  aorists  pass,  in  -rjy  as 
new  formations  in  Greek  framed  upon  the  model  of  active 
preterites  such  as  elBX-qv  (Epic.  ^vix^krjTr]v  (p.  15)  and  eo-^ijy. 
Thus  the  paradigm  €(j)dvr]-ix€v,  (paveirjv,  (j)avi]vaL,  (pavets,  answers 
to  that  of  icrfir}-ix€V,  afieirjv,  a-^rjvaL,  cr/3et?.  The  stem  in  most 
cases  shows  the  weak  form,  e.  g.  iXCirriv,  kppvi)v.  The  rj  vowel  is 
not  limited  to  the  aorist  but  appears  in  the  future,  e.g.  puvjcrojuat, 
(l)avi](Top.ai. 

The  personal  endings  of  the  aorists  in  -r]v  are  active,  but 
their  meaning  is  intransitive  or  else  passive.  Thus  the  intran- 
sitive meaning  is  to  be  found  in  pvrjvai,  aa-nrivai,  TaKrjvaiy 
liavrjvai.  The  passive  meaning  according  to  Monro  [H.  G. 
§  44)  was  an  adaptation  of  the  intransitive  meaning ;  e.  g. 
eK07r»}  vii  avTov  is  no  more  passive  than  airodavelv  v-n  avrov. 
The  change  of  meaning  may  be  illustrated  from  the  perfect. 
Thus  the   Homeric  e(f)6opa,  reVpo(/)a  are  intransitive,  but  in 
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Attic  transitive  (Soph.  lU.  306) ;  the  Homeric  renrjoj?,  k^ko- 
TrjUis,  which  are  active  in  form,  are  ahnost  passive  in  meaning". 
What  for  instance  is  the  distinction  of  meaning  between 
rerajort  Ovii^  and  TeTLijjjievoi  rJTop  ?  So  too  we  may  instance 
i(rl3r]v  (=:was  quenched)  and  the  use  in  Attic  of  the  actives 
eKiTLTTTo)  and  Trdax,^  as  passives,  also  of  ytyyo/xai  as  the  pass,  of 
TToUcti,  and  Keljiai  as  perf.  pass,  of  riOrjixi. 

Answering-  to  the  aorists  in  -r]v  we  have  certain  other 
aorists  differing*  from  them  only  in  the  character  of  the 
vowel  of  the  suffix. 

Thus  like  aor.  i^dvrjv  fat.  (pav'i](roixai  we  have  e/Stcoy  fut. 
(SKoaojxab — kdXcov  fut.  akcoaoixai — eyi']pav  fut.  yrjpd(TOixai,  aor. 
kyr]pd(Tav  (Aesch.  Supjil.  894) — iiri-TrXcos,  part.  eTrt-TrAws  (Z.  29 1 ). 

With  these  we  can  rank  the  ebpdv  of  the  comedians,  and 
irkdv  (tTk-qv). 

We  can  explain  e/Stcor,  iyrjpdv  by  assuming-  old  presents  in  -oon 
and  -Oft),  but  cannot  assume  a  pres.  in  -ew  for  all  the  aorists  in  -rjv. 
Similarly  -q  appears  in  the  futures  (iovkriaoixai,  iia6ri<To\xai, 
dke^i]a(o  without  there  being-  any  corresponding  present  in 
-60).  W^e  must  rather  suppose  that  there  were  a  few  forms 
such  as  ea^-qv,  €/3Arjr,  upon  which  model  other  formations 
were  afterwards  made. 

In  Homer  the  ending  of  the  3rd  pi.  is  -ev  for  -r]VT,  as  well  as 
Attic  -r]crav  (cf.  p.  183). 

-■qv  appears  on  inscriptions  as  the  3rd  pi.  ending,  but  the  fj.iav6rjv  of  A.  146 
is  best  explained  as  a  dual. 

Of  aorists  in  --qv  found  only  in  Homer  we  have  the  following 
forms,  eaArj,  ivjidy-qv,  Tepa-rjpievai,  rdpirquev,  dvajipoyiv,  biarpvcfy^v. 

Homeric  and  Attic  are  idyrjv,  iTrdyrjv,  eppdyqv,  ((f)dvriv, 
k\dpr]v,  k'nXr]yr]v,  eppvrjv,  and  others. 

Attic  alone  are  among  others  eypdcpqv,  eixdvqv,  ia<pdyriv, 
erdKrjv,  iTdcf)rjv,  etc. 

The  aorist  in  -Orjv  is  a  formation  modelled  upon  that  of  the  Aorists  in 
aorist    in  -rjv.     As  from    ypdcpo)    we    have    €ypd(f)riv,  so  from  "  ''"' 
^(Tx^du),  i(r)(J.6riv.     To  explain  the  6  we  must  turn  to  the  nu- 
merous presents  in  -Om  (cf.  Curt.  Ferb.  p.  500),  such  as  jSpidd), 
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ayOoixai,  yi]9io},  etc.  The  formation  was  afterwards  extended 
by  analog-y,  and  from  Homer  onwards  became  very  common. 
Thus  even  in  Homer  the  proportion  of  aorists  in  -Orjv  to 
aorists  in  --qv  is  that  of  six  to  one. 

In  some  instances  the  two  forms  stand  side  by  side,  e.g". : — 
bdfxev  :  hin]6lvTa. 
jJLLyrjvaL   :   ixLyOrnxevai,  and  some  others. 

The  aor,  in  -6r]v  usually  has  the  present  stem  in  Attic,  but 
the  weak  form  of  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  Epic  Tpa(f)dfjvat, 
rdpcpOev,  raOi],  etc.  In  Homer  beside  eKXiOrj  we  find  also 
€KKiv6y],  beside  buKpL$ev,  Kpu'devres  :  in  later  Greek  the  forms 
with  the  nasal  dropped  out  of  use.  Similarly  in  the  e\dpi.(f)6r}v 
of  Herodotus  (Attic  i\ricf)6r]v),  the  nasal  of  the  present  stem  has 
intruded. 
-aerjv.  The  ending  -a-drjv  properly  belongs  to  ?  and  dental  stems,  but 

has  been  extended  to  other  verbs  as  well.  This  phenomenon 
must  be  considered  along  with  the  perfect  pass.  (cf.  Rutherford, 
N. P.  p.  99).  The  general  rule  is  that  'if  the  aorist  passive  has 
not  the  sigma  the  perfect  also  is  without  it.'  It  was  a  feature 
of  late  Greek  to  introduce  sigma  improperly,  as  for  instance 
in  the  late  forms  napaf^ejiaa-pivos,  e(3d(Tdriv  for  (BelSap-evos  and 

Uedupli-         II.  We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  second  class  of  verbs,  which 
class.  have  a  reduplicated  verbal  stem.     The  vowel  of  the  redupli- 

cation is  t.  This  is  the  third  class  of  the  Sanskrit  gram- 
marians : — 

lorrj/xt  Sanskrit  ti-dhdmi        Latin  si-sto. 

TrCiXTrX-qa-L  piparti. 

ftijSds  ji9(^^^- 

t^et  sldaii  sidif. 

pibati  hibit. 

Sanskrit  disagrees  with  Greek  in  having  a  as  the  vowel  of 
reduplication  in — 

bibctiixi.  ddddmi. 

TL6rip.L  dddlidmi. 

A  reduplicated  stem  is  shown  in  the  Homeric  bibr]  beside  bica. 
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Greek  shows  the  i  vowel  of  the  reduplicatiou  further  in  /xt- 
jurco  (  V  juey),  ttltttu)  (  v  Trer),  t(r)(co  ( =  crt-cr^a)  v  crex),  Idx^ 
(  vFax)>  lAAo)  ( =  f  tf  Ao)  VFeX.). 

An  exception  in  Greek  appears  in  eyetpco,  Sanskrit  ^o^arrae. 


We  find  stem  variation  in —  (a)  With 

Stem 
vai'iation. 


tcTTd-ixi   LaTa-[X€v  t<TTa-Tai,  Tt^?/jut  Tideixev,   StScojut  8i8o/j,ey, 


Corresponding"  to  Sanskrit  da(]h-mds,  dad-mds,  we  should 
rather  expect  TiO-fxiv,  hih-ixiv.  riO^ii^v,  bihofxev  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  forms  e^e/;.ey,  eoo/xer. 

In  the  same  way  with  h]ij.i,,  Uixev,  the  short  e  of  the  plural 
is  not  original. 

In  Homer  we  have  it/a",  '  send,'  Iffiai,  '  desire.'  We  have  the  passive  of 
irjfii,  'to  send,'  in  A.  77  airivBrjpfs  tevTai  and  x-  304- 

Tefiai,  meaning  '  desire,'  has  the  i  always  long,  e.g.  in  oiKaSe  uixivwv,  where 
it  also  shows  traces  of  an  initial  consonant  now  lost.  The  two  verbs  are 
probably  from  different  roots,  'irftu  V  se,  but  Ve/^aj  V  I'i- 

The  third  plural  answering  to  Sanskrit  dddh-ati,  ddd-afi 
should  be  rid-dri,  hih-dTi.  In  Doric  the  forms  are  tCO^vti, 
hihovTi  with  the  same  short  vowels  as  Ti6e\x€v,  bibofjiev. 

On  the  model  of  ayvv-dcri,  are  the  Attic  ridl-aa-i,  StSo'-acrt 
and  tora-acri,  tcrracrt.  The  Ionic  rtO^lcn,  btbovai.  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  Doric  rlOevrt,  bibovrt.  The  properispomenon 
accent  is  irregular. 

The  conjugation  of  tIOt^jxi.  and  hibMjxi  has  been  influenced 
by  the  analogy  of  the  contracted  verbs.  Thus  beside  btbovai., 
as  though  from  ^bibQ,  we  have  ibtbovv,  ibCbovs,  iblbov  in  the 
imperf.  and  bibov  in  the  imperative ;  beside  rt^eto-t  are  ri^eis, 
irCdeis,  hidii  and  imperat.  n'^et  as  if  from  tlOG).  These  are 
the  Attic  forms  (Ruth.  N.  P.  p.  316).  Person  on  Enr.  Or. 
141  condemned  fu^tets,  rt^ets  of  the  present  indicative  on  the 
ground  that  if  these  forms  were  correct  we  ought  aLo  to  have 
TiQS>,  TiQei,  TiOoviiev,  etc.  But  this  verb  affords  an  instance  of 
partial  and  incomplete  analogy  ;  it  has  not  been  wholly  assimi- 
lated to  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  in  -eco,  but  only  in- 
fluenced in  a  few  of  its  forms.  In  the  same  way  with 
biboifjLL  and  the  verbs  in  -oco.    Cf.  also  Cobet,  Misc.  Crit.  p.  382. 
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Other  instances  of  points  of  contact  between  the  verbs  in 
-[XL  and  the  contracted  verbs  may  be  seen  in  the  imperfect 
ibafxva,  iKupva,  iriTva,  Ki^^is :  in  the  present  indicat.  avLcls, 
Hedids,  jxedicl,  ridei  (the  MSS.  have  usually  avUis,  etc.),  hihois  : 
in  the  partic.  ^i^Q>vTa  and  in  the  fern.  /3t^wo-a(cf.  Monro,  H.  G. 
§i8). 

(iS)  With-       (/3)  Reduplicated  verbs  which  show  no  stem  variation  :  — 
variation.        hi(i]\xai,  8iC?//xeros  [api-QqXos,  C^-re'co),  and  also  in  Theocritus 
and  late  poets,  hiCoixai,  which  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
thematic  conjugation. 

Kiyjip-i,  Ki-\i]-Triv,  Ki-yji-iJ.evo'i.  In  klx^ls  and  Kt^etj]  the 
vowel  has  been  shortened  according  to  rule. 

TTilJLTTprjfxL  is  a  present  unknown  to  Homer  who  has  (I.  585) 
IviTTprjdov.  We  have  e/x-Trt-Trpao-t  (Thuc.  3,  74)j  TTLpurpacn  (Eur. 
Troad.  399).     The  verb  stands  parallel  to  TrijUTrArj/xt. 

TTLcpprjfXL  is  only  found  in  Aristotle's  eairtcppdvat,  but  common 
in  Attic  are  eK-(/)pes,  €'iT-eL(r-({)pu>,  bta-(f)pr]-(rov<n.  These  point 
to  a  variation  of  the  stem  and  therefore  the  verb  should 
rather  rank  in  the  same  class  as  rCdrjpi,  etc.  The  V(f)pr]  is 
connected  with  -v/^ep  of  (pepco.  With  7rt-0p?j-juit  we  may  com- 
pare Sanskrit  hi-hhar-mi  (cf.  p.  100). 

'ni\i'n\r\p.i  is  from  Homer  onwards  parallel  to  ttXtj^o). 

We  find  irXdOova-L  in  Aesch,  (C/wejj/i.  589),  but  the  e  appears 
to  be  original ;  cf.  ttXtjOos,  j)le?ins,  etc.  A  variation  of  the 
stem  appears  in  irip.'nXd-p.^v,  Sanskrit  pipr-,  where  Greek  \a- 
answers  to  Sanskrits,  (cf.  p.  100).  But  the  ist  pers.  sing, 
answering  to  7rtp,7rXa-,  Sanskrit  X^WT^  should  be  'ni[[i)'nikp.i^ 
Sanskrit  piparmi.  Instead  of  this  'ni{[i)'n^'k\x.i,  we  have  tti/x- 
TxX-q-p.i  as  in  lT:kr\-\i.r\v^  which  we  are  justified  in  ranking  under 
the  head  of  reduplicated  stems  without  stem  variation.  The 
nasal  has  dropped  out  in  the  Homeric  ep.-nLTTXrjOi.  (4>.  311); 
cf.  epLTTi-npacTL  (Thuc.  3.  74  above). 

The  Epic  forms  tl6i]ix€vos,  riOrjixevai  as  well  as  StSco^i  (y. 
380)  are  new  formations  ranking  under  this  head. 

Third  wi    fpjjg  third  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  whose  verb- 

Class. 
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stem  is  made  up  of  the  weak  root  +  vv.     This  is  the  Sanskrit 
fifth  class  : — 

ay-vv-ixL  ay-vv-ixev, 

corresponding-  to  Sanskrit  -7id-,  -nu-,  e.g-.  Vsu,  (to  press  out)  :— 
su~7i6-mi  sti-nii-mds. 

A  comparison  of  Sanskrit  -no-  and  Greek  -vv-  of  the  strono- 
form  points  to  orig-inal  Indo-European  -7ieik  This  should  in 
Greek  be  represented  by  -v^v-  and  so  orig-inally  we  should 
have  -v€v-ixL,  conj.  -veFco,  impf  -veFa  (  =  veFm). 

In  this  way  we  may  explain  KLvvrat  beside  Kiveco  for  KiveFo) 
(De  Sauss.,  p.  187).  Answering-  to  Sanskrit  deiimvam,  we 
should  have  in  Greek  Uiv^Fa,  but  through  the  analogy  of  the 
thematic  conjugation,  we  have  kKiveFov  =  kK(.vovv. 

The  3rd  pi.  ayvv-dai  is  for  Fay-vv-avTi,  cf.  Sanskrit  mk-nu- 
vdnti.  The  vv  in  Greek  has  remained  and  has  not  passed  into 
the  consonantal  vF,  in  which  case  ayvv-avri  would  have 
become  ayvFavn  =  ayvavn  =  ayvdcri.  The  Ionic  ayvvai  is  a  new 
formation  which  for  form  as  well  as  accent  may  be  compared 
with  rt^eto-t,  ayvvvrai  is  likewise  a  new  formation  in  place  of 
Fay-vv-arai,  cf.  Sanskrit  dp-nuv-dte. 

Other  instances  of  the  weak  root  with  suffix  -vv-  appear 
in  Tt-vvixevai  (Em-.  Or.  323),  fxX-vv^6o^  (with  an  additional 
suffix),  TCL-vv-Tai,  Sanskrit  ta-nu-U-,  cf.  with  strong  stem  retro) 
(Tey-to)). 

betK-vvixi,  Cevy-vv[XL,  -m^y-vvixi  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as 
they  show  the  strong  form  of  the  root.  These  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  original  formations.  Some  of  the  presents  of  this 
class,  e.  g.  C^vyvvixi,  oAAu/^t  (for  oX-vv-ixt),  ofjivvixi,  hdKvvfxi  are 
common  to  all  periods  of  Greek,  but  the  class  is  mainly 
Homeric  and  poetic,  e.g.  opwOi,  haivv,  ayvvrov,  o-Topvvaa, 
airoixopyvv,  iepyvv,  prjyvva-t,  ydvvTai,  Tavvrai,  ijvvTo,  klvvvto,  etc. 

The  forms  in  -avwixi.  -evvvfii,  are  post-Homeric,  e.g.  Kopev- 
vvp.t,  (TTopivvvp.1,  Kepdvvv[XL,  etc. 

Upon  the  model  of  ((^vvvixt  (for  ((^a-vvpLi.,  cf  ^coo--r7;p),  dp(pi- 
€vvvfj.L  (for  F^a-vvixL,  cf  ka-dris)  we  have  the  new  formations 
p(ovvvp.L,  (TTp(avvvp.i,  (ivvvp.1,  Kopivvvfxi,  TiiTavvvjxi.  In  the  Les- 
bian dialect,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  184),  double  vv  is 

Dd 
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frequently  the  result  of  the  assimilation  of  /x,  v  and  a,  e.  g. 
jxrivvos  for  ixrjv-aos. 

In  the  other  dialects  the  double  consonant  was  simplified 
and  a  preceding  short  vowel  was  lengthened  by  compensation 

(cf.p.  185). 

Other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  aXyecvos,  stem  ahyea-  : 
dvviXL  \/fes,  cf.  eo--^?/?,  and  ((^vr]   VC<^s,  cf.  ((^(r-ri^p. 

If  these  forms  are  regular,  why  do  we  find  ((^vvvixl,  Kopivwixi, 
etc.,  where  the  double  vv  apparently  points  to  original  a-v?  In 
Homer  such  forms  might  be  explained  as  Aeolic,  for  we  there 
find,  beside  the  Ionic  cpaecvos,  the  Aeolic  apyevvos  and  epe- 
j3€vv6<,\  and  so  in  the  same  way  evvvp-t  can  be  regarded  as  an 
Aeolic  form  existing  beside  the  regular  Ionic  KaraeLvvcrav  (*. 
135,  according  to  the  reading  of  Aristarchus). 

Such  an  explanation  will  not  hold  for  Attic  and  Ionic  prose, 
as  we  do  not  expect  to  find  Aeolisms  there  as  in  Homer.  In 
Herodotus  we  find  a^ivvvp-i  and  C,i^vvv\xi,  but  none  of  the  four- 
syllabled  presents  in  -avvvp-t,  -evvvixt. 

De  Saussure  has  explained  the  doubling  of  v  as  purely 
rhythmical.  Thus  o-Keba-vh-ixev  was  altered  to  aKebdvvvij.ev  to 
avoid  four  successive  short  syllables.  But  where  else  shall  we 
find  instances  of  such  a  rhythmical  doubling  of  consonants  in 
Greek  ?  Besides  this,  such  an  explanation  only  touches  forms 
like  KopevvvixL,  aTopevvv[XL,  which  are  late,  and  neglects  the 
early  (uivwixl  and  a-jSevvvixL. 

Brugmann's  explanation  (A".  Z.  xxvii.  589)  is  better.  The 
reo-ular  forms  were  etVujmi  and  a^dvvp.i,  for  which  last  we  can 
compare  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  Cdvv}xev  a^ivvvixev.  But  on 
the  analogy  of  forms  where  the  o-  of  the  root  regularly  re- 
mained, e.  g.  eV-o-co,  eV-o-at,  eV-rat,  a-^ia-aai,  e(r/3e(r-07ji;,  a(T(3e(r- 
70S,  C^(y-Trip,  the  forms  elvvpn,  a-(3dvviJ.L,  C^w/zt  became  eV-vu/xt, 
<T^i<T-vviii,  C(^(T-vvp.L.  So  with  a-pi.  Beside  e!/xat,  d[xevos,  where 
the  o-  has  according  to  rule  disappeared,  we  find  riix(f)Ucr-p.ai, 
ilpi(l>iea-p.h'os,  eV/3ea--/xat,  e'C^cr-zxat,  e(r-/xeV,  where  the  a  has 
again  come  in  before  the  nasal  on  the  analogy  of  other 
forms  where  it  is  regular,  as  e.g.  in  r]p(^U(T-Tai  and  eore. 
But  while  this  revived  o-ja  remained  unaltered,  the  revived 
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(TV  was  assimilated  to  vv,  and  so  we  have  eVfu//i,  afihrvixi, 

Upon  the  model  of  C(^vvv[xt  were  formed  the  later  pdvvvixi 
and  o-Tpcavvvixi.     Ujion  the  model  of  evvvfii,  aixf^Uvvvixi,  and 
a^ivvvixt  were  formed  the  later  Kopivvvixi,  iriTavvvixi. 
Thus  rifx(t>U(ra  (a.  36 1 )  i][xcf)U(TixaL  (Attic). 

knopeara  (Post- Homeric  and  poet.)  KCKopea-ixai.  (late  Attic). 
firhaa-a  (e.  369,  etc.)  7re7reVao-/xat(Hdt.l.62), 

TTCTTTafjiaL     (Ep.     and 
Attic). 
The  similarity  of  the  tenses  and  the  fact  that  afxcpUvvviii  was 
regarded  as  a  simple  verb,  as  is  proved  by  the  augment  of 
i]lx(t)U(Ta,  led  to   the  analogous  formation  of  the  pres.  tenses 
Kopevvvfit,  TTeTavvvixt. 

The  fourth  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  which  add  on  vd,  Fourth 
vd  to  the  root.     They  are  nearly  all  confined  to  Homer,  and  *^^^''- 
are  non-thematic,  e.g.  bdfx-vrj-fic,  dp-vr^,  Trep-vds,  crdb-va-Tat, 
TTLk-va-Tat,  p.dp-va-Tat.    This  is  the  Sanskrit  ninth  class. 

In  the  case  of  Kip-,  o-ki8-,  ttiA-  we  must  note  the  substitu- 
tion of  t  for  e  {y>.  75). 

Variation  of  the  quantity  of  the  suffix  is  found  in  — 
hajx-vd-jXL  hapL-vd-fxev. 

Compare  Sk.    cr-na-mi  cr-ni-mds. 

Here  we  have  an  unexplained  relation  between  Greek  vd 
and  Sanskrit  ni. 

A  weak  degree  of  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  pidp-vd-ixat  and 
bi-va-ixai.  The  lengthening  of  the  bv-  in  Homeric  bvvdpievos 
(a.  276)  and  Awap.ivr),  one  of  the  Nereids  (2.  43)  is  purely 
metrical. 

Beside  -nipv^jp.t,  Ttipvap.ai  we  may  set  -nopvap^iV  ircoXdv  in 
Hesychius,  where  Tiopvdp.^v  is  Aeolie  for  -napvaixev  {  =  7:^-), 
of.  Sanskrit  7j;--««-;;^/. 

Verbs  in  -i-a/xt  pass  over  to  the  conjugation  in  -raco,  just  as 
verbs  in  -vvp.i  to  the  conjugation  in  -woo— -nlrvr] pa,  e.  g.  passes 
to  -nLTvau). 

We  come  now  to  the  second  main  division  of  Greek  verbs,  Thematic 

D  d    2  Verbs. 
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the  Thematic  conjug-ation,  answering"  to  those  Sanskrit  verbs 
which  form  the  present  stem  by  the  addition  of  a  to  the  root, 
and  which  do  not  shift  the  accent  to  the  ending".  In  Sanskrit 
this  thematic  vowel  is  throng-hout  «,  in  Greek  it  takes  the 
character  of  e  and  o,  a  variation  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
orig"inal. 

The  terminations  of  these  verbs  in  Sanskrit  are  the  same  as 
those  of  non-thematic  verbs. 

Thus  (f)ep-co  Sanskrit  hJidr-d-mi. 

(f)ef)-o-[xev    Sanskrit  6/mr-d-was, 

Thematic         In  tlie  present  participle  midd.  Greek  generally  has  -o-fifvos,  but  in  certain 

vowel  in^      dialectic  forms  we  find  indications  of  -e-ixevoi.     Thus  Delph.,Locr.  Ka\ei/x(vos, 

pres.partic.  ^read.    dSi/c-fjfievos,   Pamphyl.    ^aiXrjfxevo^,    Elean   fcaSaXijuevo?.      With  these 

forms  we  may  compare  the  endings  of  the  infinitive  in  -e-fjLfvou,  -t-ixev,  viz. 

dpx-e;jievai,   (pfp-i/jiev,  Krjy-e/xtvat,   and   such    participial  forms    as  Pf\-ffjivov, 

Ttp-efivos. 

Wackernagel  (K.Z.  xxvii.  86)  has  explained  the  7;of  the  dialectic  dSf/ciy^ero?, 
PwXriixfj'os  as  arising  out  of  -ete-,  just  as  PaaiX^es  has  come  from  ^aaiX-eie-ffi 
(cf.  p.  328).  This  €i€  is  to  be  found  in  the  verbs  in  -ecu.  We  may  illustrate  it  by 
the  instances  of  so-called  irregular  contraction  in  Homer — diTfiXri-Trji',  ofxapT-q- 
rrjVjKaX-q-puvai,  TrevOrj-fievai,  iroOrj-fifvai,  (pi\r]-ixtvat,(popTJ-yai,d\iTrj-neyoi,  T(pff-q- 
fiivai.  Beside  these  forms  we  may  set  the  Aeolic  inflexions  (piK-rj-fJi,  (piXrj- 
fiiv,  (piXeiffi  (for  (piXiVTi),  (pi\ri/.t€Tos,  and  the  Latin  monemini,  monemus,  etc.  It 
is  clear  that  we  cannot  explain  Homeric  dXiTfipLevos  as  a  contraction  of  dXire- 
ofxivos.  It  is  rather  a  contraction  of  d\iTi-ifj.(vos  for  dXiT-fif-puvoi.  This  is 
not  the  regular  Greek  contraction  of  «6,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  inherited 
original  contraction,  as  was  assumed  in  the  case  of  the  augment,  e.g.  rja 
for  i-ica  (p.  385). 

The  question  of  the  contraction  of  ee  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  down 
to  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  the  symbol  e  in  the  Attic  alphabet  had  to  do 
duty  for  the  three  sounds,  e,  (i,  rj.  We  do  not  know  at  what  date  the 
Homeric  poems  were  written  down,  and  how  far  those  who  wrote  them  down 
were  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  sounds  of  77  and  ei.  It  is  certain  at 
any  rate  that  many  forms  of  the  verbs  in  -ecu  which  would  in  Attic  show  et, 
in  Homer  show  rj,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  other  instances  as  well  we  should 
in  Homer  substitute  rj  for  et.  This  question  will  be  further  considered  in 
dealing  with  the  present  stems  of  the  contracted  verbs.  For  the  present  we 
are  only  concerned  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  pres.  participle  midd.  the 
thematic  vowel  is  in  some  instances  e,  and  not  o. 


FifthClass.  The  fifth  class  of  verbs  consists  of  those  thematic  verbs 
whose  present  stem  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  thematic 
e  and  0  to  the  root,  whether  in  a  full  or  a  weak  form.     This 
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class    corresponds   to    the    first   class    of  the    Indian   g-ram- 
inarians. 

Thus  Vbiiilli,  to  know  ;  pres.  stem  bddh-a. 

A.  (1)  Full  forms  of  the  root  are  to  be  found  in  ttAckoj, 
Ae'yo),  upiyoi,  (rriya},  Se'xojuai,  ^X^^  ^XeiToo,  rpeVa),  jueVco,  ^e'pco, 
^e'Aoo,  etc.,  and  where  a  has  dropped  out — (^(o,  veojxai,  rpico. 

(2}  Full  forms  with  a  liquid  in  bipKOjjLab,  o-Tripxco,  Tre'yaSojucu, 
TTtpdoi,  TepTTO),  cAko),  ikuopLai,  etc. 

(3)  With  a  nasal  in  (j}6eyyop.ai,  eAe'yxco,  piyx^^,  o-TTtvboi, 
TripLTTO),  p,epi.(f)op,aL,  etc. 

(4)  With  the  semivowel  t  in  iireiyco,  epeiirco,  Aet/Soj,  AetVo), 
Aet;i(co,  vetc^ei  (unless  vicfyei),  Tret^co,  (peibopaL,  etc. 

(5)  With  semivowel  w  in  ipevyopLat,  epevOoo,  evu),  TT€v9op.ai, 
o-7rei;8co,  (jievyoi,  TrAe'co,  pew,  irveoo,  etc. 

(6)  With  a,  Ionic  and  Attic  r;,  in  ■fjbop.ai,  ^?/yco,  A7/^co,  or?/77a), 

TTJKOJ. 

(7)  With  r]  in  dp7/ya),  p.t]hop.ai,  kriycu. 

B.  The  weak  root,  which  is  less  common,  appears  in  I'E^et 
(if  not  veiipii),  ykvcpco,  ypd(f)(i),  ayoo,  XCrop-ai,  p.axop.ai,  apx(o, 
apbo),  akOui,  etc.  ;  ^6kop.ai,  6dop.ai,   opop.ai,  ayxco,  avTop,ai,  j3kd- 

The  weak  form  of  the  root  without  vowel  apjiears  in  the 
aorists  k-crx-ov,  irr-ea-OaL,  irept-Trk-opevos,  and  with  the  third 
degree  of  Ablaut  in  Kravelv,  rajielv,  jiakelv,  TiTap^iv. 

These  two  groups  of  verbs  with  full  form  of  the  root  and 
verbs  wath  weak  form  of  the  root  may  be  distinguished  as  Im- 
perfect-Presents and  Aorist-Presents  (cf.  p.  231 ).  The  majority 
of  thematic  presents  show  in  the  present  stem  either  e  or 
a  corresponding  long-  vowel,  that  is,  they  are  in  the  second 
degree  of  Ablaut.  Such  presents  as  Aeyo),  tero,  feido,  tukoi}, 
Kk(ad(x>,  vddo,  correspond  to  the  ist  conjugation  class  of  the 
Sanskrit  grammarians,  the  members  of  which  have  the  verbal 
stem  accented,  e.g.  l//idva,  from  'Jhhu  (Whitney,  Bk.  Gr.  § 
606),  These  are  the  Imperfect  Presents,  as  with  these  verbs 
the  present  stem  is  identical  with  the  imperfect. 

The  original  Indo-European  language  had  two  classes  of 
thematic  verb-stems — 
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(i)  With  a  full  root,  accented  paroxytone. 
(2)  With  a  reduced  root,  accented  oxytone. 
In  Sanskrit  we  have  a  series  of  oxytone  thematic  present- 
stems  with  a  reduced  root,  which  constitute  the  sixth  conju- 
g-ation  class  of  the  Hindu  g-rammarians,  e.  g-.  srjd  from  V^frji, 
ludd  from  Vfucl.  To  this  class  in  Greek  correspond  the 
presents  ypcKpoo,  yXvcfyoi,  Xirea-Oai,,  etc.,  with  the  reduced  root 
but  with  paroxytone  accent.  These  presents  may  be  called 
Aorist-Presents,  as  combining  the  reduced  root  of  the  Aorist 
stem  with  the  accentuation  and  ending-s  of  the  Present.  Some 
of  these  stems  remain  as  isolated  aorists,  e.  g*.  €\6elv  (and  not 
*iK6u),  as  aTiyoi  from  crTiyjeiv).  Beside  Greek  Kok^Iv  we  have 
the  Latin  present  loquor. 

In  the  Greek  y^vea-Oai  and  (Xwv  we  must  notice  that  though 
these  forms  have  the  full  form  of  the  root,  yet  they  have  the 
accent  of  stems  with  the  weak  root,  e.  g.  AtTreti'. 

In  apxo,  ayxo),  as  in  ddkTrco,  Aa/xTrco,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  present  stem,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  criterion  for  determining  the  quantity  of  the  a.  Compared 
with  Sanskrit  dAati  and  the  Latin  an/jo  it  would  seem  that  the 
a  of  ayxoi  was  short,  and  that  the  av-  stands  for  a  nasal  sonant. 
The  av-  of  av(o  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  ns-.  Thus  we  may 
compare  Aeolic  av-cos  with  Sanskrit  iis-ds.  The  corresponding 
long  stem  appears  in  evco,  Latin  tiro.  Perhaps  the  a  of  avod, 
ayyjji  and  ap^cii  is  prothetic  as  in  a-iiikyu>  ^. 

Many  of  the  words  comprised  in  the  group  of  verbs  under 
discussion  are  not  actually  to  be  found  in  the  present  indica- 
tive, which  we  only  obtain  by  inference,  viz.  a-no-bpicpoi,, 
ovTccrOai,  {jvreTo  (?  aorist),  aldoixcvos,  aihero,  aihoixevos,  av€ 
(A.  461),  6(^^ie,  biov,  biea-Bai,  eKiov. 

To  the  fifth  class  belong  the  verbs  whose  stem  is  formed  by 

^  We  can  here  mention  what  is  pointed  out  by  De  Saussure  {Mem.  276)  that 
the  Arian  sonants  j,  «,  r,  I,  m,  n,  are  represented  in  Greek  in  certain  instances 
by  a  corresponding  sonant  with  a  vowel,  usually  a,  preceding — 
Sk.         «,         via  Gk.  av,  avre. 

vi  Lat.  avis  Gk.  ai'eTos. 

^uJcx  Gk.  av^w. 

Uf:-ds  Lat.  aurora       Gk.  Aeol.  avwi. 
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reduplication  of  the  root,  with  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel 
e  and  0.  The  vowel  of  reduplication  is  i:  yi-yr-o/xat  (ytyo//ai), 
iil-fxv-u),  Xayja  (for  i(r)(ft)  for  (n-o^-o)),  X^oi  (from  a-i-zhdi,  Latin  sifIo\ 
TLKToo  (from  TL-TK-co).  The  t  of  TTLTTTOi  IS  not  clear,  but  is  probably 
an  instance  of  reduplication  :  ttl-ttt-o),  full  root  tt€t-.  The  full 
root  of  the  other  instances  is  seen  in  e-yev-o/xTjz;,  [xiv-io,  ex-a, 
*/<Tih  in  ^CofjLai  (for  creS-tojixat),  €-t€k-oi'. 

Other  instances  of  reduplication  are  perhaps  bcC^,  answering 
to  non-thematic  hiCrip-ai,  and  lai-eis,  Aor.  aecra  for  aFeaa  ;  cf. 
av^tii  and  de'^o)  (Monro,  H.  G.  §  34). 

Other  methods  of  reduplication,  either  of  initial  consonant 
with  e,  or  else  the  so-called  Attic  reduplication,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Homeric  reduplicated  aorists,  mostly  causative  in 
meaning' :  eK-X4-XaOov,  K€-Kab(6v,  Ke-xapovro,  ajM-TTe-TraXo^v,  re- 
Tayav,  e£-?/7r-a</)e,  ijp-ape,  ijK-ax^,  (.-criroiTo,  e-iT€-(pvoiJ.€v,  /ce-KAero, 
Tr€-TTv6oiaTo,  Te-Tdpirero,  Xc-Xa^ea-Oai,  Tre-TiWoip-^v,  Tre-cptbecrdai, 
7re-<^pa8e,  a/\-aA.K6,  Te-rvKOVTO. 

In  i-Te-T[j.€,  htiiov  the  e  of  the  root  has  disappeared.  The 
only  reduplicated  aorists  in  Attic  are  ij-y-ayov  and  etirov.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  explanation  of  e-enrov,  cIttov  over  against 
Sanskrit  d-voc-am,  from  the  Indo-European  v  w^^.  On  Old 
Attic  inscriptions  el-nov  has  the  genuine  diphthong  ei  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  et  of  compensatory  lengthening  which 
was  written  e),  and  with  this  agrees  the  Lesbian  /^etTrrjy 
(Alcaeus).  The  Greek  form  answering  to  Sanskrit  d-voc-am 
(^=a-va-i(c-am)  will  be  e-Fe-Fir-ov,  the  Indo-European  form  of 
which  was  a-Tie-tiq-am,  where  the  e  of  the  full  Vueq  has 
disappeared,  and  the  form  stands  on  the  same  footing  as 
eo-TreV^ai  (  =  o-e-o-7r-e(r^at),  in  which  we  find  the  same  weak- 
ened root  syllable. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  class  of  reduplicated  stems  had 
in  early  Greek  a  present  tense,  for  eo-Trerat  (8.  826)  is  disputed, 
and  e(ofj.aL  (if  accepted)  can  stand  for  o-egtojuat  rather  than 
a-e-zb-ojxaL.  In  Alexandrian  times  we  find  such  presents  as 
Tre(Pv(o,  KeKXopLai, 

Peculiar  reduplications  appear  in  the  Homeric  iipvKaK^v  and 
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Sixth  In  the  sixth  class  the  present  stem  consists  of  the  root  and 

Class 

the  suffixes  -to-,  -le-,  a  common  type  in  all  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. The  corresponding  Sanskrit  class  is  the  fourth  class 
of  the  grammarians,  where  the  present  stem  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  ya  to  the  root. 

(i)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  a  root  ending  in  a  guttural : 
aC(r(r(o  (aX^),  TTTva-a-a)  (iTT'U'x^es),  hpaa-crojxai  {hpay^\ji.i]),  racrcra)  (rdfis), 
etc. :  viCcn  from  a  root  ending  in  a  velar  guttural  (  Vnig^  ;  cf 
viTT-Tpov  and  y^^p-vcft-a),  cr(f)d^(i)  ((T(f)ayrj),  ort^co  (a-TLypLa),  KpC^u), 
ora^o),  kAw^o),  etc. 

(2)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  roots  ending  in  a  nasal,  as  in 
/SatVco  (here  the  root  originally  ended  in  m),  ixaivop^ai,  (f)a[va), 
KaCvoii,  and  Lesb.  KTaivco. 

(3)  The  suffix  is  added  on  to  a  root  ending  in  a  liquid  in 
a\Xop.ai,  /BaAAco,  TraAAco,  aairaipm,  crKaipa). 

If  atpu)  is  from  aeipco  and  ei  is  a  genuine  diphthong,  then 
we  should  expect  in  Attic  apo),  just  as  qbca  for  aeiSw :  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  et  is  the  result  of  compensatory  lengthening 
(aeLpM  =  aepuo),  then  we  should  expect  dpco  by  contraction,  just 
as  TLpav  for  iip^aeiv.  alpco  is  perhaps  a  parallel  form  to  aeipco 
[=:^aFepLu>),  and  stands  for  Fr-j^ci)  (without  prothetic  a)  =  FapLco  = 
alpco. 

All  the  above  instances  have  the  weak  form  of  the  root ;  so 
has  Doric  (^Ocdpia.  The  form  pe^co  is  for  Fpa^co,  but  has  been 
assimilated  to  epSco,  which  has  the  full  root. 

The  c  degree  of  the  full  root  is  seen  in  KTeCvco,  aeCpco,  (ftOeipu) 
(Lesb.  KTevvoi,  (p64pp(o,  etc.,  cf.  p.  1B4),  crreAAto,  reCpco,  eyetpco, 
but  whether  the  full  root  is  original  in  this  particular  class  of 
verbs  must  remain  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  extended 
from  the  fut.  and  aor.  KrevS>  and  €KT€vva,  cKTeiva,  or  it  may 
have  been  due  to  the  analogy  of  such  verbs  as  (pepco. 

The  similarity  of  o-^a^co,  ecr^afa  to  cfipd^co,  e(f)pa^a,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  u^arro),  like  (/jpacrcra),  (fypuTTco,  side  by 
side  with  o-^d.^co,  although  the  root  of  (T(pd(u>  is  cr<f)ay-,  and  of 
(f)pa<r(r(o,  (ppaK-.  In  the  passive  aorist  the  guttural  media 
appears,  as  in  ia-cfidy-rjv,  i(f)puy-r}v  (late),  e7rAr/y-r]i;,  erdyrjv,  even 
when    the    presents    are    o-^urrco,    (f)pd(T(roi>,    7rA?j(r(rcoj    rdo-o-co. 
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Perhaps  the  chan^'e  from  the  tenuis  k  to  the  media  y  is  due 
to  the  example  of  such  forms  as  kdy-rjv  from  ay-vvjJLi,  l\kyr]V 
from  Ae'yo),  where  the  y  is  an  actual  part  of  the  present  stem 
and  verbal  root. 

Under  this  class  of  verbs  come  hiio  and  hio\xai,  Sanskrit  cU- 
7/d-mi.  The  forms  8iere,  hUrat,  hUa-Qat,  in  consequence  of 
their  association  with  the  similar  tere,  lerai,  UaOai,  led 
further  to  the  formation  of  IvhUaav,  hUixai,  bUvrai,  upon  the 
model  of  Uo-av,  etc. 

The  present  stem  is  in  other  instances  composed  of  the 
reduplicated  root  with  the  suffixes  -to,  -le. 

The  vowel  of  the  reduplication  is  t  in  ruaivco  (  =  rt-r«-(,a)), 
AiAatoju,at  (=::A6-Aacr-to/Mat). 

By  other  methods  of  reduplication  we  have  yap-yatpui 
(yap-yapio)),  fxap-ixaipct),  7Top-(pvpoi),  p.op-p.vp(ji,  jiapi-jSatvoi,  irap.- 
(paivca,  bm-bdWco,  Trat-TrdAAo),  iraL-cjyda-cra),  TToi,-(})vaa(o,  d-iaaoj 
(for  FaL-FiKLOi).  These  forms  mostly  have  an  intensive  sig-ni- 
fication.  Some  of  them  may  be  denominatives,  as,  for  in- 
stance, 5at8aAAa)  may  be  from  baCbaXos. 

Under  the  sixth  class  we  may  also  reckon  the  denomina- 
tives, whose  present  stem  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffixes  -10,  -le  to  a  nominal  base.     Thus  otKeo/xey  is  for  oikc- 

LO-pieV. 

The  denominatives  in  -aco,  -ew,  -lo),  -vco  seem  to  be  the 
most  ancient  formations,  while  those  in  -oco,  -evco  are  newer. 
Examples  are  TLp.d-(i.]u),  (/)tAe-(t)co,  p.7]vi-{i)oi,  baKpv-{i)oi)  of  the 
earlier,  and  xpw  co'-ftjco,  /3a(rt  Aey-(  t)ar  of  the  later  formation.  We 
have  already  spoken  (p.  404)  of  the  contraction  of  ete  to  rj  in 
the  Homeric  (popri-vai,  dXLTi]-p.€vos  from  verbs  in  -eco.  The 
long-  d,  Ion.  rj,  of  the  verbs  in  -aa>  is  to  be  explained  as  a 
j)rehistoric  contraction  of  ate,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Homeric 
(TVvavTr\-Tr]v,  avXi]-Tr]V,  ^oir^-TTjy. 

These  forms  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Aeolic  dialect  where  we  find  Kdki]p.L,  (piXr]p.L,  6pr]p.t,  the  optat. 
^ikdr]v,  the  part.  act.  ^lAets,  and  midd.  (f)i.XripL€vos  (cf.  p. 
404) :  the  question  is,  did  these  forms  belong'  originally  to 
the  -pLi  conjugation  or  to  the  thematic  conjugation?    Brugmann 
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(i)/.  U.  i.  85)  reg-ards  the  inflexion  of  (^tAeo)  as  the  older,  while 
the  Aeolic  ^lArj/xt  is  dne  to  the  analog-j  of  such  verbs  as  arj/xt, 
hiCr]ixai,  and  the  aor.  eftX-qv. 

Comparing  Aeolic  (piX-q-ixcv  with  a-q-jiev, 
(f)l\r]-Tai   with   arj-raL, 
(()iX€Lr]v  with  aeii]v,  Kiyj.ii]v, 
(piXfjvaL  with   m]vo.i, 
cf)L\-)]ixevo5  with  dr/y^eyos, 
iboKLfxcov  with  €yvctiv, 
eyiXav  with  ebpav,  eic., 
we    see  that  it  was  from  such  verbs   in  -/xt    as    ar;ju.t    that 
the  new  inflexion  for  the   contracted  verbs  was  introduced. 
Curtius  [Verb.    i.   352)   long-   ago    remarked   the   agreement 
between  the   Homeric    (f)OiTr]-Triv,   (poprf-vai,  aXiTrj-jxevos,    and 
such  forms  as  Kiyji-iievai,  a-^-ixevai.     It  is  no  great  extension  of 
this  to  explain  the  Aeolic  (f)iXriij.evos,  etc.,  from  the  forms  of 
arjixL. 

Another  proof  that  we  need  not  regard  the  Aeolic  forms  of 
the  contracted  verbs  as  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
other  verbs  not  belonging  to  this  class  were  drawn  into  the 
inflexion  of  verbs  in  -/xt.  Thus  we  find  oibrjixi^  for  olba, 
and  here  we  have  no  doubt  that  olba  is  the  more  original 
formation. 

The  Homeric  forms  Ti6r]fxevos,  TiOrjixevai,  bibcoOi  conform  to 
the  type  of  the  inflexions  ai]fx€-vai,  ayj-fxevos. 

Other  denominatives  belonging  to  the  sixth  class  are  TeKTaCvco 
for  TeKTmca  from  tIktoh',  6a>p-i](T(TU)  from  dcaprj^,  dpTra^co  from 
apTta^,  iXiTLC'Ji  from  (Xttls,  Epic  reAeio)  for  TeAe(r-?a)  from 
reAos. 

In  many  cases  the  nominal  stem  does  not  justify  the  verbal 
derivatives.  Thus  from  apta-rov  we  have  apia-r-da),  from 
p^avTis  fxavTcvopLai,  from  Kepbos  Kepbaivui. 

The  endings  -a(co,  -1(00  are  especially  luxuriant.  These 
properly  belong  to  derivative  verbs  from  stems  ending  in  a 
guttural  or  dental,  but  for  all  that  we  have  such  verbs  as 
biK-dCu),  vop.-iCoi,   xP-p-i(oixai,  which    are  derivatives  from  the 

'  o?5a  aloXiKuis  olSrjfii  Keyerai,  Et.  Mag.  6i8.  55,  also  Hesychius. 
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stems  of  biK-q,  ro'juos,  and  x^P*^-  The  probability  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  these  verbs,  as  in  the  case  of /xetXtWco  beside  jueiAtxo-s, 
dyyeAAo)  beside  ayyeAo-s,  €)(^6ai.pu>  beside  (x^Opo-s,  the  irregular 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of 
those  verbs  which  were  actually  derived  from  nominal  stems 
ending  in  a  consonant,  viz.  Kripvacrco,  Trotjuau'co,  avdacru),  eA.7ri^ai, 
^aarC^oi,  etc.  In  part,  too,  the  formations  were  influenced  by 
those  verbs  which  were  not  denominatives,  such  as  (Ppaa-aoi, 
^aivu),  jSdWoi,  aa-iraipoi,  (f)pd^u>,  etc. 
Occasionally  we  have  doublets — 


ayanaco 

ayaira^o}. 

avidco 

avLaCoi. 

aTt/ixao) 

aTLixa.((o. 

aiv4(ti 

alviCop.at, 

KaAeo) 

TTpOKaXiCiTO 

oirXeoi 

ottXl^u),  etc. 

The  t  of  the  verbs  in  -i^w  is  probably  due  to  the  stems  in  1,  as  for  instance 
iiffpi^oj  from  v0pis,  and  this  ending  has  been  extended  to  all  members  of  the 
class.  But  in  the  Homeric  dKrjxiSaTat,  piytS-avos  we  appear  to  have  indica- 
tions of  a  formation  in  -e^<u  for  -eSico,  e.g.  *dxfC'^  and  *pLy(^o}.  In  that  case 
vpoKoXiaaaTO  would  be  a  more  ancient  form  of  the  aor.  than  the  form  -npov- 
KaXiaaTo,  as  pointing  to  a  present  irpOKa\i^op.ai.     (Cf.  Monro  H.  G.  p.  316.) 

In  considering  irregular  denominatives  we  must  remember 
that  the  process  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that  certain  functions 
were  associated  with  certain  endings.  This  would  explain 
why  some  denominatives  did  not  follow  the  path  prescribed 
by  the  nominal  stem. 

Thus  the  verbs  in  -oco  are  mainly  derived  from  adjectival 
0-stems,  and  have  a  causative  or  factitive  meaning,  e.  g. 
yvpLVoo),  1(t6(o,  KaKOO),  [xovoay,  ofjiOLoco,  opdooi. 

Some  others,  viz.  i^TTi-oo),  xoAo'to,  Trrepoco  come  from  sub- 
■stantives,  but  their  meaning  is  the  same. 

Verbs  in  -ao)  come  mainly  from  noun  stems  in  a,  and 
usually  denote  the  exercise  of  some  activity  or  the  existence 
of  some  state,  viz.  dyaTrdco,  avbdoi,  (Bodu),  rj^ddi,  yt/cao).  Later 
formations  which  preserve  the  same  sort  of  meaning  are 
i/aucriao),  oi))(^pLdoo,  KXavcndoi. 
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The  verbs  in  -eco  are  in  meaning-  much  less  definite!}^  con- 
trasted with  the  verbs  in  -ao)  than  with  the  verbs  in  -oco. 
To  judge  from  the  Latin  doublets 

alhare  albere, 

clarare  clarere,  etc., 

we  may  conjecture  that  the  transitive  meaning-  is  more  special 
to  the  a-conjug-ation,  the  intransitive  to  the  ^-conjugation. 
In  Greek,  at  any  rate,  the  verbs  in  -eto  and  -i^oj  are  mainly 
intransitive.  They  are  also  largely  derived  from  abstract 
substantives    of  the    0-declension,   e.  g.   aivos,   aOKos,   ydixus, 

We  can  thus  see  that  as  the  several  verbal  endings  ex- 
pressed different  functions,  the  process  of  derivation  might  be- 
come irregular.  Thus,  in  spite  of  yecfyvpa,  we  have  ye^upoco  :  on 
the  other  hand,  from  Xcoj3^,  TiXevT-q,  we  have  Aco^ao/xai,  reAeu- 
raco  (sometimes),  with  the  causative  meaning  of  the  verbs  in 
-00).  It  may  be  in  some  instances  that  the  0-stem  from  which 
the  verb  in  -oco  is  derived  has  been  lost,  e.  g.  Kopv<pov(r6ai 
might  come  from  a  K6pv(f)os  existing  side  by  side  with  Kopvcf)/]. 

The  starting-point  of  the  verbs  in  -ewco  is  the  noun  stem  in 
-eu-.  But  few  of  the  existing  verbs  in  -evw  can  be  referred  to 
such  a  stem.  Thus  there  are  noun  stems  in  -ev-  answering  to 
the  verbs  aptarevu),  /3acrtAei;aj,  but  none  answering  to  apxevca, 
6r]pivu),  iSovkevu),  TTaihivu),  Triareuco.  The  difficulty  is  lessened 
by  observing  that  in  Homer  an  (9-stem  is  often  altered  into  a 
ev-stem  in  declension,  as,  for  instance, 

i]h'LO)(^os      but     r]vto)(jja  and  7]viO)(^r]es. 
ovpos  but     ovpi'](jL)V. 

TiopLTros  but  TTOjjLTTrjes. 
Seeing,  then,  that  nomlna  agentls  in  -o-  might  have  a  by-stem 
in  -eu-,  it  becomes  easier  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  verbs  in 
-euw  which  can  be  referred  to  no  corresponding  noun  stem  in 
-eu-.  To  explain  l/cerevoo,  for  instance,  we  must  suppose 
Uereu-,  as  well  as  the  stem  of  tKenjs. 

The  meaning  of  verbs  in  -euco  was  to  conduct  or  behave 
oneself  after  the  fashion  of  some  person  or  other  who  was 
denoted  by  the  noim  with  the  stem  in  -eu-.     Thus  /Sao-tAevco 
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means  to  behave  like  a  /3a(TtAevs.  The  need  of  verbs  to  ex- 
press this  meaning-  swelled  the  list  of  verbs  in  -euco.  In  use 
they  come  nearest  to  the  verbs  in  -eco,  and  this  explains  the 
constant  interchange  between  the  two  classes,  as,  for  instance, 
in  C^rjTevoi)  and  ^ryre'co,  olvo)(^oev(j}  and  ou'o^^oeco.  (Cf.  Curt.  J  erb, 
V-  252.) 

With  the  sixth  class  we  may  take  the  verbs  whose  present  stem  Causatives. 
is  made  up  of  a  root  with  full  deg-ree  and  the  suffixes  -eto-  and 
-€(.€- :  their  meaning-  is  causative  :  they  correspond  to  the  Hindu 
tenth  class  with  suffix  -df/a-^.  Instances  are  (fiojS-^co  (beside 
(f)€J3oiJiai),  dxeo).  cro(3e(t>,  croew,  rpoTreco,  (j)op€(o.  Orig-inally  these 
verbs  were  disting-uishcd  from  the  similar  denominatives  by  a 
difference  of  accentuation.  In  Greek  there  is  no  difference 
of  accent  and  no  distinction  of  form  between  the  causatives 
and  the  denominatives,  and  so  it  seems  best  to  rank  them  in 
the  same  class. 

In  Latin  we  can  compare  the  denominative  aldeo  with  the 
causatives  moneo  and  noceo. 

The  seventh  class  is  composed  of  verbs  whose  present  stem  Seventh 
consists  of  the  root  with  the  suffixes  -to  and  -re.  ^^''' 

It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  verbs  so  formed  should 
form  a  separate  or  whether  they  do  not  really  belong-  to  our 
sixth  class,  that  is,  where  the  present  stem  consists  of  the  root 
and  the  suffixes  -to,  -te.  There  are  the  aorists  e/SAacr-roy,  ?/Atroy 
(ef.  17X1^105),  ijixaprov,  rip.^poTov  Ep.,  and  the  Attic  avv-Tui.  The 
verb  TTf  KTco  (Attic  Tre/crety,  Ar,  Av.  714,  IjZii.  pecfo)  is  only  known 
to  us  from  the  lexicographers.  Apart  from  this  instance  we 
find  in  the  present  stem  a  labial,  and  in  almost  all  certain 
cases  that  labial  is  it.  In  the  case  of  such  denominatives  as 
do-rpaTrro),  \aXiT:T(ii  we  have  no  other  explanation  of  their 
origin  than  to  assume  the  form  yaX^~-m,  aarpaTT-uo.  Is  there 
any  other  explanation  for  such  a  verb  as  tv-tco  ?  We  may 
conclude  that  where  the  root  does  actually  end  in  tt  the  suffix 
was  -to,  viz.  Tv~i(o,  (TKaTTioi  =  TVTTTO),  (TKaTTTUi.     But  whcrc  the 

*  Whitney  {Sk.  Gr.  §  607)  regards  this  as  a  derivative  conjugation  and  not 
as  a  separate  present-system. 
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root  ended  orig-inally  in  a  guttural,  as  is  the  case  with  TreTrro), 
Vj^eq,  of.  Lat.  co(f(0,  with  the  Homeric  iviTrru)  beside  ivCa-a-co, 
and  VLTTTO)  beside  vtCoi,  cf.  xep-vi^-a  (with  the  root  ending 
in  the  velar  guttural  g),  in  these  verbs  we  cannot  suppose 
suffixes  -10,  -te  added  to  the  root.  Nor  will  the  explanation 
which  is  satisfactory  for  rvTrrco  hold  in  eases  where  the  root 
ends  in  yS  or  </>,  as  in  ^Xclttto}  beside  fiXd^rj,  KakvTTTca  beside 
KaXvjBri,  (BaTTTco  beside  fio.(^r\.,  KpvTTToi  beside  Kpv(f)a,  etc. 

It  is  possible  that,  though  kpvtttoi),  fBdiTTco  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  Kpv(p-tc>i,  pa(f)-iM,  or  ^Xa-nTUi  by  /3Aa/3ta),  all  these 
presents  are  new  formations  upon  the  analogy  of  ri^Trro)  and 
those  verbs  whose  roots  ended  in  it.  Just  as  the  similarity 
of  ecrcpa^a  from  (r(pdC(o  and  e(ppa^a  from  (Ppdrrco  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  later  o-c^arrco,  so  the  similarity  of  e^Xaxj/a, 
eKpv\j^a,  and  eTv\j/a  (N.  529),  may  have  brought  about  a  cor- 
responding similarity  in  the  formation  of  the  presents.  In 
TriTTTu),  kvLTTTui,  viTTTO)  bcsidc  TTeVcrco,  evia-aco,  v'l^m,  we  cannot 
assume  any  such  analogy,  but  must  rest  content  with  the 
addition  of  the  suffixes  -to,  -re. 

The  verb  o-KeTr-ro/xat  does  not  come  from  '^crTreK-ro-jixai,  but 
from  (TTTeK-toixaL  (from  which  a-K^it-iop.ai),  Lat.  spec-io,  Sk. 
pagi/ami.  The  strange  metathesis  of  -n  and  k  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  root  (tkoF-  in  (6vo)(tk6Fos,  which 
has  a  similar  meaning,  and  which  appears  without  the  o-  in 
Aao-Ko'-wy  and  the  Lat.  cav-eo,  cati-tns. 

Eighth  I'^  the  eighth  class,  the  present  stem  is  made  up  of  the 

Class.  \ex\)  stem  with  the  root  in  the  low  degree  and  the  suffixes 
-(TKO-,  ~aK€-.  E-g-  /Sao-KO),  I.-E.  gm-sko,  j^ao-Kco,  (^uctkco, /SoVko). 
From  these  verbs  the  suffix  was  extended  to  polysyllabic 
verbal  stems,  yiipd-aKO),  rjjBd-a-Kd),  yeyeta-crKW,  lAa-o-KOjuat, 
\xiOv-(TKo>,  Kopi-(TKOi,  dpe-cTKO).  Bcsidc  these  we  may  set  the 
Ionic  iterative  preterites,  (f)evy€crK€,  ipi^ecTKOV,  avbijcraa-Ke, 
cf)uve(rK€.  Like  (()d-(TKov  [(^mxi)  was  formed  taTacrKOv  {'icTTiqpi), 
KaXeaKCTO  like  KopicxKO)  and  pi-nraa-Kov  (ptTrra^ct)),  just  as 
yevecdo-KO)  (yez^etaCco),  etc.  These  iteratives  diffisr  from  the 
presents  in  having  distinctly  the  notion  of  repeated  action 
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and  in  being-  confined  to  the  past  time.  Even  €(f>a(TKov  has 
sometimes  an  iterative  meaning  (9.  565),  and  the  present 
(/)ao-Kaj  does  not  ocem-  in  Homer. 

In  Latin  as  in  Greek  we  can  distinguish  in  the  same  way 
between  the  regular  inceptives,  viz.  liquesco,  j)uerasco,  and  the 
presents,  such  as  pasco,  projiciscor,  where  the  inceptive  mean- 
ing is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  verbal  stem  with  a  long-  vowel  is  found  in  yL-yvca-a-KU), 
(/no-SCO,  l3il3p(iKTK(a,  TLrpcaa-Kb),  etc. 

In  6vi]crK(o,  /SAwo-Koj  we  may  still  suppose  the  weak  degree 
of  the  root,  as  the  long  vowel  represents  an  originally  long 
nasal  sonant.  Thus  Oua-KOi  and  /S/ctkco,  just  as  orpcoro's  for 
(TTTTos  (cf.  p.  234). 

Under  this  class  ai'e  comprised  those  stems  which,  like  the 
last,  add  on  the  suffixes  -aKo,  -aK€,  but  in  which  the  verb  stem 
is  also  reduplicated. 

1.  ^Vhere  t  is  the  vowel  of  reduplication,  as  in  bL-bdcrKOi, 
TL-TV(JKOjxai,     yi-yv(a(TK(a,     [xt-fJ.vfi(TKO),      bt-bpacrK(a,      KL-KX.r}aK€V, 

2.  With  other  modes  of  reduplication,  e-io-jcw,  beibia-Koixai, 
and  with    insertion    of  t  in    the   verbal    stem,    a-rracfi-i-a-Kei, 

ap-dp-L-(TK€. 

A  final  consonant  is  lost  before  (tk  in  bt-baa-Ke-ixev  for  bt-bax- 
(jKe-,  i-LO-Kd)  (cf.  tK-eAos)for  Fe-FiK-(rK(a,  TL-rvcrKe-To  (rv/c-  or  tvx-), 
and  perhaps  also  ixia-yov  for  p.iy-(TKOV,  7ra(r)(&)  for  iraO-crKO). 

Homeric  beLbia-Ko^at,  Att.  8e8tcrK0juiai  (Ar.  Zi/s.  ^64),  is  for 
be-bFiK-aKO-fxaL,  cf.  beCboLKa,  biboLKa,  for  bebFoLna.  In  8et8icr- 
crecr^at,  bebiTTecrdat,  kl  has  2:)assed  to  acr  and  tt. 

The  termination  -io-ko)  comes  in  Homeric  diraipLa-Ktii,  dpapCa-KOD, 
and  in  ivplaKOi,  as  well  as  in  later  aX-icTKOfxai.,  dvaXiaKOi, 
arepiaKOt).  It  is  even  added  on  to  a  vowel  stem  in  xp-qiaKopLai. 
(Hdt.  3.  117).     The  origin  of  this  t  is  unexplained. 

The  Ionic-Attic  Ovijo-kco,  Aeol.  dvaLo-KO),  dpioa-Kca.  and  pup.- 
vr\(TK(3)  (cf.  Cui"t.  J  trb,  1 90),  have  followed  the  analogy  of  verbs 
in  -to-KO),  viz.  evp-Ca-KO)  and  added  an  iota. 

The   ninth   or  nasal  class.  —  In  these  verbs   the   present  q^™* 
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stem  is  made  up  of  the  root  with  suffixes  -vo  and  -ve,  or  of  the 
root  sometimes  nasalised  and  suffixes  -avo-,  -ave-. 

bcLK-vb)  \r]9-dv(i}  XavO-dvGi  Xiixrr-avd). 

For  the  nasalisation  of  the  root  we  may  compare  the  seventh 
class  of  the  Hindu  grammarians. 

The  presents  in  -vca  may  probably  be  due  to  transference 
into  the  thematic  conjug-ation  of  non-thematic  verbs  which 
added  on  the  suffix  -va  to  the  root  (fourth  class).  Analogies 
exist  in  other  languages,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
the  separate  growths  within  the  limits  of  the  several  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  verbs  in  -avco,  if  the  root  syllable  is  short,  a  nasal 
is  inserted  ;  othei"wise  there  is  no  nasal,  and  the  root  should 
be  full.     Compare  XavO-dvb)  and  XrjO-dvo). 

Weak  root  with  nasal  appears  in  avb-dvca,  Xayx-dpa>,  xct^^S- 
dvca,  TrvvO-dvofjiai,  Tvy)(-dv(t>,  XajxjS-dvbi,  etc. 

Without  nasal  in  the  root  there  are  aixaprdvoi  beside  r^xap- 
Tov,  K€v9dv(ii  beside  KevOoi,  and  post- Homeric  alaOdvofjiat, 
/SAao-rayo),  oXta-ddvca,  etc. 

With  reduplication,  -avo-  appears  in  Trtju-TrXayerat,  ia"x^dvo), 
l(dv(ti. 

In  other  verbs  of  the  nasal  class  the  present  stem  is  com- 
posed of  the  weak  root  with  suffixes  -vFo,  -vFe. 

Homeric  (f)9dv(a,  (})9iv(a,  avo)  (but  only  in  Arsis),  Attic  tlvco, 
(f)6dv(i>,  (f)9iv(i),  for  original  <p9avF(o,  <p9LvF(>>,  dvFo),  TivFca. 
Beside  dvFo)      we  may  set      ijvvTo         Sk.  sa-no-mi. 
(f}9ivFu>        „         „         (f)9L-vv-9oi. 
TLvFca  „  „  Ti-vv-ixevat, 

opivoi,  Lesb.  opivvo),  points  to  opCvFo),  and  the  long  vowel  of 
Epic  bvvu),  9vv(t)  to  hvvFoi,  dvvFct).  For  the  loss  of  the  F  with- 
out compensatory  lengthening  in  Attic  (f)9dv(i),  etc.,  we  may 
compare  ^€vos,  p.6vo?,  Koprj,  oKos,  etc. 

To  this  class  belong  Homeric  klx^vw,  Att.  Kiyxdvco,  a  new 
formation  with  nasalisation  of  the  first  syllable,  side  by  side 
with  aor.  Kix^yrat,  which  belongs  to  the  second  class. 

Homeric  Ikuvu)  (  =  lKavFo))  is  also  a  new  formation  after  the 
model  of  (f)9dv(ji>,  dva). 
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Under  the  third  class  we  have  spoken  of  the  transference  of 
verbs  in  -vvixi.  into  the  thematic  conjugation  -vvco,  as,  for  in- 
stance, yvvTo  but  avv(a,  and  under  this  tenth  class  comes  avca  for 
avFb),  pointing-  to  an  orig-inal  -w?/o.  Beside  verbs  like  avv-ca  we 
have  verbs  with  the  fuller  suffix  -vev-,  which  passes  to  -veFcj, 
-veoi,  as  in  Kiveco  (for  kiv^Fu)  beside  Kivvrai,,  aytveca,  and  btveo), 
and  these  verbs  are  then  conjug-ated  like  the  ordinary  con- 
tracted verbs  in  -ew  which  come  from  -etco. 

The  stem  of  the  Perfect  appears  in  Greek  in  all  the  moods  of  The 
the  active  and  middle  voice,  and  also  in  the  aug-mented  Pluper-  ^®^^®'^^- 
feet.     Its  characteristics  are  reduplication,  the  person  endings, 
and  a  special  root  form  with  a  distinction  into  strong  and  weak 
varieties  ;  but  these  characteristics  have  often  been  obscured 
by  later  formations  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  stems  which  have  an  initial  consonant  the  vowel  of  the  Eeduplica- 
reduplication  is  e,  as  in  yi-yova,  §e-8op/ca,  Ae-Aot7ra,  Tre-^mo-t,  *^^''- 
etc.  The  origin  of  this  e  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean primitive  language,  and  in  preserving  it  the  languages 
of  Europe  have  remained  truer  to  the  original  than  the  Asiatic 
languages.  In  Sanskrit,  where  the  root  contains  i  or  u,  the 
vowel  of  reduplication  is  i  or  ti.  Latin  also  shows  a  redupli- 
cation with  assimilation  to  the  vowel  of  the  root  in  momordi, 
jiojwsci ;  older  viemordi,  peposci  (cf.  p.  455). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  t\  sometimes  appears  as  the  vowel 
of  the  reduplicated  syllable,  but  there  is  no  sure  instance  of 
this.  It  is  possible  that  ewpa/ca  is  by  metathesis  of  quantity 
for^opaKa,but  the  correct  form  is  kopaKa.  So  too  eaAw/ca  (not 
edkcoKa)  and  dpyacrixai  (imperf.  r}pyaC6p.iiv)  are  the  correct  forms 
of  those  perfects.  From  etVaCo)  the  aor.  is  fiKaaa,  the  perfect 
eiKac/xai.  Wherever  in  such  cases  the  MSS.  show  et  for  the 
aorist  and  eco  or  rj  for  the  perfect  we  have  the  result  of  later 
confusion. 

(i)  In  roots  beginning  with  a  single  consonant,  the  syllable 
of  reduplication  consists  of  this  consonant  with  f,  as  in  U- 
bopKa:  or  where  the  root  begins  with  an  aspirate,  of  the 
corresponding  tenuis  with  e,  as  in  riOuKa. 

E  e 
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(2)  Where  the  root  had  two  initial  consonants,  the  first 
consonant  with  e  was  the  syllable  of  reduplication  if  the  con- 
sonants were  a  mute  and  a  nasal  or  liquid,  as  in  yiypairrai,,  re- 
evr]Ka.  To  this  iyvoiKa  is  a  constant  exception,  and  elikdaTrjKa 
stands  beside  ^t^kacTT-qKa. 

In  other  cases  of  two  consonants  it  was  usual  to  prefix  e 
only,  as  in  eKTrj/^ai  (usually  KeKrrj/xai),  kC,^vy\xivo^,  e>eu(r/xat, 
but  regularly  jx^ixprjixat.  The  prefix  of  e  alone  is  due  per- 
haps to  the  analogy  of  roots  beginning  with  a  spirant  which 
disappeared.  Thus  o-e-orrj/ca  becomes  eV-TTj^a,  (T€-(Tpvr]Ka  be- 
comes eppvrjKa,  FeFpcoya  becomes  eppcaya. 

(3)  Where  the  root  began  with  a  single  spirant,  we  have 
in  Homer  e  for  reduplication,  as  in  l-eAfxeVos  for  Fe-FeXixivos, 
and  so  too  in  eoiKa  and  eoXira.  In  Attic  we  have  the  e  in 
kdkooKa,  ioLKa,  avicoyp-ai. 

kdboTa  is  from  VcrFah-  with  two  initial  spirants,  etw^a  and 
Ionic  euiOa  from  Va-FeO. 

(4)  An  irregular  d-  appears  in  €ikr]4>a,  elX-qxa,  which  re- 
semble etpr]Ka  from /f  ep.  The  regular  forms  appear  in  the 
Ionic  XeA(i/3rjKa,  XeXoyxa. 

(5)  Where  the  root  began  with  a  vowel  we  find  the  redu- 
plication represented  either  by  a  long  vowel,  as  in  {jorK-qTat,  or 
else  by  the  so-called  Attic  reduplication.  The  long  vowel 
arose  out  of  a  coalition  between  the  e  of  the  reduplication  and 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  root,  and  is  therefore  similar  in  form 
to  the  augment  of  the  past  tenses  of  roots  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  Thus  from  ayo)  we  have  ^x«>  W"-<-  Other  instances 
are  T]p,aL,  r\\xp.ai  and  Epic  yaxvp-p-^vos. 

The  Attic  reduplication  is  especially  common  in  Homer  and 
consists  in  taking  the  initial  vowel  of  the  root  with  the  fol- 
lowing consonant  as  a  syllable  of  reduplication,  e.  g.  ay-ayelv. 
It  was  originally  confined  to  a  few  forms  and  was  afterwards 
extended.  Thus  in  Homer  e8?]8cos  but  Sanskrit  ada,  Latin 
edi.  It  is  regular  where  the  root  vowel  is  short,  as  in  apapvla, 
cLKaxpi^vos.  In  Attic  we  have  among  others  aKriKoa,  e6r;8oKa, 
eA?]Aey/xai,  eXrikvOa,  oAcoAa,  and  hy]Voxa. 

In  some  Homeric  forms  the  reduplication  has  disappeared 
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(Monro,  //.  G.  §  23),  viz.  hixarat,  epxotTai,  ^crcrai,  (TT-(a)(^aTo. 
In  olba  (  =  FoLba),  Sanskrit  veda,  there  seems  to  be  found 
no  trace  of  reduplication. 

We  now  come  to  another  characteristic  of  the  perfect,  viz.  stem 
stem  variation.  variation. 

In  the  indicat.  the  full  form  appears  in  the  singular  of  the 
active,  the  weak  elsewhere.     Thus  :  — 

oTba  :  lbiJL€v.     Sanskrit  veda  :  vidmd.     Gothic  vait  :  vitum. 
ioLKa  :  €LKTi]V  :  ■IJikto. 
beCbco(  =  b€bFoia)  :  SetSt/iei' (  =  8e8f6/xey). 
-ecpOopa  :   €(()6apixai. 
Terpoipa  :  redpaixixai. 
yeyova      :  yeyajjiev. 
jj.eiJLOva      :  y,i\j.aTov. 
Compare  Epic  dkriKovOa,  but  instead  of  d\riXv6\x€V  for  the 
plural.  Homer  has  eiArjXou^juer,  and  in  Attic  we  have  through- 
out  ^kr\Xv6a. 

Also  'niiTovOa  :  TT^iracrO^  2  plur.  (for  TreTra^-re).  itinacrO^  is 
the  reading  of  Aristarchus  in  F.  99,  instead  of  the  vulgate 

The  regular  o-degree  of  the  root  appears  in  the  Homeric 
kikoy^a,  bibopKa,  a.v-i]Vodev,  €ix[xop€  (O  189),  bU(f)6opa  (O.  128). 

In  Attic  we  have  iv-i]VO)(^a,  K€Kko(f)a,  rerpocpa,  iyprjyopa,  etc. 

The  weak  without  the  corresponding  strong  degree  appears 
in  the  Homeric  forms  Tii^arai  (cf.  cf)6v-os),  ctixapraL,  TreTra/o- 
ixivos,  reVa/xat. 

We  have  given  instances  of  what  remains  of  the  old  stem 
variation  of  the  perfect  tense.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
alterations  in  this  system  made  by  new  formations. 

Thus  the  strong  stem  has  taken  the  place  of  the  weak  in  New 
the  forms  ioUaixev,  poet.  eoty/>tey,  Ej^ic  dkr\kov6p,€v,  yeyovajxcv  oi"'^^*'oii6. 
(Aesch.  Sept.  142).     Conversely  the  weak  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  strong  stem  in  b^bia,  Epic.  8et8ta  (for  biboia)  and  Attic 
fkrjkvOa  (for  dki]kovda). 

The  e-degree  took  the  place  of  the  regular  o-degree,  in 
■ni^evya,  perhaps  instead  of  7Te(f}ovya  (cf.  dk7]kovda)  with  plural 
Tii^vyix^v,  cf.  Epic  '7Te(f)vyiJiivos.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  perfect 

E  e  ^ 
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in  ov  appears  in  Greek  only  as  an  antiquity  to  be  found  here 
and  there. 

Ao-ain  we  have  TreTreto-rat  (not  ^TreiTLcrTat,  of.  iTreindixev), 
Ae'Acnrrai  where  the  vowel  e  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
present  stem. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  e  in  the  root  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  without  it  the  combination  would  be  unpronounce- 
able. Thus  from  a  perfect  riroKa  we  could  have  no  plural 
'^TeTKix€v.  In  such  cases  pronunciation  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  insertion  of  e.  This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  such 
forms  as  (rvi;etAe)(c«J9  (aAo)(a)  and  av-rjV€xv^o.v  (ev--qvoxct)  given 
by  Hesychius  (cf.  De  Sauss.  p.  71,  n).  Such  an  explanation 
will  perhaps  hold  in  the  case  of  ia-jxev  as  compared  with 
Sanskrit  s-mds  ;  the  prothetic  e  in  Greek  may  be  for  the 
sake  of  ease  of  pronunciation. 

A  high  degree  of  the  root  appears  in  the  perfects  eppcoya, 
a(peu)Ka  (Herodian),  avioivrai  (Hdt.  2.  165  Bekk.,  Dind.)  ; 
a(f)eoiVTaL  (N.  T.),  aveoixrOai  [Tahl.  Heracl.)  which  belong  to  the 
(?-series  of  Ablaut. 

The  perfects  XeXd6a  :  Ae'Aacrrat,  €crTa.Ka  :  'iaTap.^v  belong  to 
the  «-series  of  Ablaut,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  the  high 
degree  in  o)  which  might  have  been  expected,  as  is  found  for 
instance  in  ^oa-vr]  beside  (l)d-p.C  {(^r]\xC). 

The  perfects  ix€ixvr]-p.ai  {p.ip.ov-a),  hihp.y]-p.aL  [hap.-),  K4Kkr]-p,ai 
(KaA-),  K€Kp.r](t>s  (KapL-)  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  per- 
fects with  weak  degree  of  root,  e.  g.  rera-p-ai,  TT€(f)vy-p.ivos,  as 
presents  like  ytyyco-crKco  to  the  weak  IBd-xrKoo,  TiTv-aKop.ai. 
Perf.  subj.       If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  Homeric  conjunctive  dbop.ev 
beside  the  indie,  otba,  the  c  degree  of  the  root  was  the  proper 
form  in  the  conjunctive  mood  of  the  perfect. 
Perf.  im-         In  the  imperative  the  weak  degree  of  the  root  was  appro- 
^^^^  '  priate,  as  in  beibtOi  for  bcbFiOi,  rerAa^t,  pepLaroo,  Latin  memento. 

Perf.  part.  So  in  the  participle,  e,  g.  b^bi-ws,  ireTraO-vla,  irecpvy-pLtvos, 
kara-ios.  Such  forms  then  as  TreirovOctis  and  ea-rrjm,  with  the 
full  root  are  new  formations. 

The  long  vowel  of  the  stem  in  the  masc.  of  the  participle 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  F  of  the  ending.     Just  as  in  Homer 
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(f)6di'(a  is  for  (\)davF(a  or  dStTjs  for  ahFeris,  so  kdhora  is  for  lah- 
FoTa.  In  the  Feminine  there  is  no  such  reason  for 
leng-thening- : — 

FihFui'i  =  Flbcos  =  ftSojs  Feminine  tbvla. 

a.papFu)s^apdp(t)S,  aprjpias  „  apapvla. 

Te9a\Fu)S^=T€drj\(i!)S  ,,  redaXvla. 

From  ix4[jL0va  we  have  the  double  fxefxdais  and  /xejaawy  (Epic). 

The  forms  rerAi/i^ia,  TreTrATjyiaa,  TeTprjxyla,  show  how  early 

the  strong"  form  intruded  into  the  fern,  from  the  masc. 

In  P.  5  we  have  ov  irplv  ilbvla  tokolo,  with  the  full  root 
in  the  nom.  fem. 

The  person  endings  in  the  perfect  were  originally  directly  Addition 
added  to  the  stem  without  the  intervention  of  a  vowel.    Thus  ?^  ^^^^^^^ 

in  the 

we  have  tb-ixev  and   in  the    pluperfect,  k-ni-niO-ixev  and  like  perfect, 
these  we  oug*ht  to  have  *TT€(f)vy-iJ.€v,  ^iTe-aO-fxev,  '^bedpaK-p.ev  as 
the  plurals  of  "^irecpovya,  TriitovOa,  and  b4bopKa. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  perfect  and  plujierfect  middle 
there  was  orig-inally  no  extension  of  the  stem  by  a  vowel  a,  as 
we  can  see  from  such  instances  as  Treirva-pLai,  Tervyixivos,  Trecpvy- 
IX&09,  TiOpajjifjiai,  and  dATjAt/ajMeVos,  in  all  of  which  we  have  the 
weak  form  of  the  root.  ^Vhere  we  have  a  hig-h  degree  of  the 
root,  as  in  AeAeiju/xe'yo?,  i^evy-fxivos,  the  ending  is  stiU  added 
immediately  to  the  stem. 

In  post-Homeric  Greek  the  vowel  a  which  appears  in  the 
sing.  act.  was  extended  to  the  plural  as  well. 

In  such  instances  as  yiya-p.€v,  p.ip.a-p.€v,  Tirka-fxev,  the  vowel 
belongs  to  the  root  and  represents  the  nasal  and  liquid  so- 
nants. In  the  later  yeyov-a-fxev,  TT€iT0i6-a-p.€v  the  a  is  an 
extension  of  the  stem,  as  it  is  throughout  the  tense  in  the 
so-called  aspii'ated  perfects,  such  as  Treirpaxa,  which  are  post- 
Homeric,  and  in  the  perfects  in  -ko  of  which  there  are  few 
in  Homer, 

Answering  to  this  a,  there  continually  shows  itself  in  San- 
skrit a  connecting  i,  between  the  stem  and  the  termination  of 
the  perfect. 

In  such  a  case  however  as  eora/xei/,  Sk.  tasthimd,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  we  are  to  divide  the  elements  ^-aT-afxev,  ta-stJi-hnd 
or  e-a-Ta-jxev,  fa-st/n-md ;  which,  that  is,  of  the  two  weak 
degrees  of  the  root,  a-ra  or  or,  is  represented  in  this  word. 
Such  a  combination  as  €(tt-ix€v  was  inadmissible,  and  so  we 
may  suppose  that  the  vowel  of  the  ending"  in  eorrj/ca,  io-rrjKas, 
was  inserted  between  the  weak  stem  and  the  ending".  The 
choice  of  a  was  aided  by  the  analog-y  of  the  weak  aorist.  In 
the  singular,  riroKa  was  inflected  like  he^a,  and  so  in  the 
plural  we  have  T^TOKafxev  like  ere^a/y.ey. 

The  2nd  sing.  act.  of  the  perfect  in  -as,  as  in  avcayas,  8et8ias, 
eoiKas,  etc.,  is  Homeric  as  well  as  Attic.  We  have  the  ending 
-da  in  ol(T-6a,  rjcr-Oa. 

Beside  the  regular  e!/^ai,  yeyevixivos,  etc.,  in  which  aix 
according  to  rule  has  been  simplified  to  jjl,  we  have  numerous 
irregularities  such  as  rjixcpUcrixaL,  Ter^kea-ixevos,  (((acrfxeda,  due 
to  the  analogy  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  indie.  Conversely  Ka6r]Tai 
(for  KaOrjo-Tai)  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  first  pers.  rjixai. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  apparent  assibilation  of  h, 
T,  6  before  jx  in  the  perf.  midd.  (cf.  p.  196).  The  forms  tt€ttv- 
(Tixat,  X^Xdcrixcda,  KeKaa^xivo's,  etc.,  are  not  due  to  a  change  of 
Oil,  hjx  into  (7/x  but  follow  the  analogy  of  triirva-Tai,  XiXacrTai, 
K^Kaa-rai.  So  too  lar-jxev  for  tb-ix^v  has  followed  the  analogy  of 
icr-re. 
Third  The  ending  of  the  third  pi.  act.  was  -avrt  (cf  p.  379)- 

The  root  of  redvaa-i  appears  in  the  fall  form  in  deivo) 
(  vdev-),  aor.  eOavov  (n),  fut.  Oavoviiai. 

The  true  perfect  should  have  been,  not  ridvaKa  but  ^TeOoKa, 
and  the  plural  *re^a/xei^,  ^re^are.  But  the  weak  stem  reOa- 
before  a  vowel  became  reOv-  as  in  reOv-ain,  and  this  form  has 
been  extended  beyond  its  proper  limits.  Hence  we  get 
riOvaKa,    and    further   a   pres.    dvda-Kco    [Ovija-KOi)    instead   of 

In  otba  we  should  notice  the  3rd  pi.  to-ao-t,  sometimes  in 
Homer  la-aa-i,  where  the  o-  seems  due  to  the  analogy  of  the 
3rd  pi.  pluperf.  Xa-av,  Xacrav,  influenced  too  by  the  o-  of  Tore, 
X(TTov.  In  Doric  is  found  Xa-avri  like  ta-ravTi,  whence  rose  the 
"irrajxi,  Xaari,  X(xaiiev  of  Theocritus. 


Plural. 
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With  0-  like  tcracn  we  bare  also  tbe  poet.  3rd  pi.  et^arn  for 
eiKacn.    eotxdort  is  the  Attic  form. 

Very  frequently  we  have  a  transference  from  the  perfect  to 
the  present  tense  formation,  as  in  the  dycoyet,  ijvo^yov  of  Homer 
beside  the  perfect  avcaya,  iyeycove  and  yeycovefiev  beside  ye- 
ycova,  k-niikkrjyov,  TreTrA^jytjuei'  beside  7re7rA?]ya,  e/xe/irj/coy  beside 
fX€ixr]K(i)s,  as  well  as  such  a  hybrid  form  as  K^nkriyovTes  (IT.  430). 

Other  instances  are  ixiix^Xerai,  t/ko)  for  ^ko,  Sanskrit  «ffl, 
KiKpay€T€  beside  the  older  KiKpaydi.,  and  the  infin.  yeyaKdv  in 
Pindar  (0.  6.  83). 

The  forms  iriirXcxo.  V-akeK-,  /ce/cAo^a  v^KAeTr,  rjxa  Vay  are  Aspirated 
new  formations.  This  characterization  of  the  perfect  is  almost 
exclusively  Attic.  In  Homer  we  find  the  plurals  SetSe'xarat, 
epycLTai,  opcopexarat,  rerpdcpaTO  (Tpiirco),  with  an  asj)irate  before 
the  ending,  but  no  aspirated  active  form.  In  Herodotus 
we  have  eiAt)(aro,  ea-^crdxaTo,  kT^Taxaro,  etc.,  (cf  p.  112),  but 
in  the  active  the  sing-le  instance  iir^iToncpee  (i.  85).  One 
instance  only  of  the  aspii-ated  active  perfect  is  to  be  found 
in  the  tragedians,  viz.  dvarirpo^as  (Soph.  Trach.  1009).  In 
Thucydides  also  iriTToiKpa  is  the  only  instance.  In  succeed- 
ing writers  these  perfects  begin  to  be  numerous. 

Now  in  such  forms  of  the  perfect  as  reVpt^^e,  rerpt^^ai, 
reVax^fj  the  aspiration,  though  only  graphic,  is  according  to 
rule  (cf.  p.  193).  Apart  from  these  forms,  roughly  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  up  till  the  period  of  the  later  Attic  writers, 
aspiration  was  confined  to  guttural  and  labial  stems  in  the 
3rd  pi.  of  the  perf.  midd.  No  stem  ending  in  a  dental  was 
aspirated,  e.  g.  iprjpibarat,  kcrKevabaro. 

From  the  3rd  pi.  midd.  aspiration  passed  later  on  to  the 
active  voice.     Thus  : — 

heTaxaTO  (Hdt.  8.  85)         Attic  Tiraxa. 
e7n-TeTpd(paTaL,  Epic  Attic  rirpocfya. 

T€Tpi(j)aTaL  (Hdt.  2.  93)       Attic  Ttrpicpa. 

From  these  the  aspiration  was  extended  to  active  forms 
to  which  there  was  no  corresponding  "aspiration  of  the  3rd  pi. 
middle. 


in  -ica. 
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We  cannot  be  certain  how  the  aspiration  arose  in  the  3rd 
plural  of  the  perf.  midd.  The  termination  cannot  be  the 
reason,  as,  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  aspiration  should 
be  confined  to  g-uttui'al  and  labial  stems.  It  is  true,  as  J. 
Schmidt  points  out  [K.  Z.  xxvii.  311),  that  whereas  in  the 
g-uttural  and  labial  stems  aspiration  is  regular  in  such  forms  as 
TtToyde,  T€TpL(()6€,  and  in  the  infin.  midd.,  there  is  no  such 
aspiration  in  the  corresponding*  forms  of  dental  stems.  The 
dental  disappears  and  we  have  e.  g*.  Tj-e^pdo-^ai.  The  aspiration 
of  the  guttural  in  reVax^e  may  have  furnished  an  analogy  for 
the  aspiration  of  TeTd)(^aTai.  The  same  analogy  does  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  ia-KevaaO^  beside  icrKevdhaTo. 

ThePerfect  We  now  have  to  consider  the  perfects  in  -Ka.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  this  formation,  as  an  extensive  class,  it  is  peculiar 
to  Greek.  In  a  note  on  p.  1 8  of  the  Homeric  Grammar,  Monro 
says  that  these  perfects  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  formed 
in  the  ordinary  way  from  stems  in  which  a  root  has  been 
extended  by  a  suffixed  -k,  as  for  instance  in  oAe-K-co,  epv-K-o), 
8ei8i(r(ro/Liai  for  8e8f  tK-to/xat.  Thus  oAcoAeKa  would  be  the  regu- 
lar perfect  of  oAeKco,  and  beCboLKa  would  answer  to  the  short 
stem  bFiK-.  This  is  the  explanation  where  we  can  point  out 
an  actually  existing  stem  in  k.  The  formation  was  afterwards 
extended,  and  appears  even  where  there  is  no  such  stem  in  k. 
Thus  j34l3r]Ka  of  ^aivio  answers  to  a  possible  present  "^firjK-oi 
with  which  we  may  compare  paKTpov,  and  ^crrrjKa  to  ar/jKU). 

Without  this  extended  stem  the  inflexions  of  these  perfects 
would  be  unlike  other  perfects,  as  for  instance  if  they  appeared 
in  the  singular  as  e.  g.  /3e/3a),  jiifi-qo-Oa,  jS^jBi]  (cf.  also  Curt. 
Verb,  411). 

The  game  account  will  also  apply  to  the  aorists  in  -/ca,  such 
as  e^jjKtt  (cf.  67]Kr])  and  ebcoKa,  Sk.  dddc-am. 

In  the  perfect  Ka  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  tense-suffix. 
At  first  it  was  added  on  to  the  strong  stem,  as  in  h^ihoi-Ka, 
formed  out  of  be-bFoia  (  =  8e/^8co).  Its  addition  to  the  weak 
stem,  as  in  riOe-Ka  (Doric  Inscription),  was  later.  This  per- 
fect in  -Ka  is  not  common  in   Homer  and  we  only  have  it 
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with  vowel  stems.     We  have  j3^j3r]Ka,  'ia-rriKa,  behvKc,  fxefivKe, 

K^Kix-qKas,   fxeixjiXooKe,   and  some    others   from    derived    stems, 

dSjj/co'res,    ^i^iTjKi,    behdi]K€,    etc.      In    Ionic    and   Attic   the 

formation   was    extended  to    all  derived    verbs   and  to   such 

perfects    as   icpdapKa,    ^arakKa,    ijpTraKa,    reOavfj^aKa,    KeKoixtKa, 

and  many  more. 

Osthoff  [Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  324  sqq.)  has  given  an  account  of  the  perfect  in  -na 
which  does  not  seem  plausible,  viz.  that  it  arose  out  of  the  addition  of  enclitic 
K(  to  the  stem,  and  he  compares  the  addition  of  the  pai"ticle  ?«,  as  he  supposes, 
in  Sanskrit  dadhd-ii  (cf.  p.  358).  The  Homeric  k(v  or  Ke  appears  as  Ka  in 
Doric.  Osthotf  has  to  admit  that  there  is  no  instance  of  the  use  of  the  perfect 
in  Homer  with  Kiv,  any  more  than  with  dV.  This  he  attributes  to  accident.  He 
discerns  k(v  in  'iveK(v,va.  o/ca  and  wo/ca,  and  asserts  that  in  Homer  the  meaning 
of  icfv  is  expressed  by  the  German  '  k'oZ.'  '  Tantae  molis  eraV  he  says  at  the 
end  of  his  lengthy  proof,  but  few  in  this  case  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  his 
arguments  are  convincing. 

In  the  Sigmatic  aorist  the  endings  were  directly  added  to  Sigmatio 
the  stem.  The  tense  therefore  ranks  as  a  non-thematic 
formation.  Originally  the  strong*  stem  was  employed  in  the 
singular  of  the  active,  the  weak  in  the  plural  active  and  in 
the  middle  voice.  Thus  Sk.  dmutsam,  act.,  but  drictsi,  midd. 
In  Greek  there  are  few  traces  of  this  stem  variation. 

From  the  aor.  of  beiKvviJLt,  we  can  see  how  the  endings  were 
added.  Thus  in  e§etK-o--a,  ibeLK-cr-av  the  endings  represent 
I.-E.  -s-ni,  -s-nt. 

Curtius  gives  eighteen  formations  as  strong  aorists,  but 
only  a  few  of  these,  such  as  y^vro,  eKvav,  and  perhaps  aXro 
(qAto),  and  wpro,  need  rank  as  non-sigmatic.  The  remainder 
are  in  reality  sigmatic,  since  from  the  time  of  Homer  we  find 
parallel  sigmatic  forms,  and  in  no  case  are  they  without  sigma 
before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Thus  beside  beKTo  there  are  6e^o  and  8e£aro. 

,,        AeKTO  „  Ae^o  and  Ae^aro. 

.  J  (for    eFe^LKTo,    ac-  1        eAeAtfd/xei^os  (for 

"       '^'^'^^^l    cording  to  Cobet)  I  iFeXi^-). 

„       TTr]KTo  there  is  tttj^oi. 

From  the  root  aFab-  we  have  acrixevos,  with  the  weak  degree 
of  root.  a(Tix€vos  cannot  be  explained,  as  Curtius  thinks,  by 
<rFab-ix(vos,  because,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  196),  the  notion  that 
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the  dentals  pass  into  cr  before  /a  is  a  mistake.  We  must  refer 
a(T-ixevos  to  ija-aTo.  aa-fxevos  therefore  is  related  to  ija-aro  and 
post-Homeric  iicra(?),  as  ttolXto  is  to  iTrjXe  (with  strong  degree 
of  root).  Those  aorists  which  have  lost  their  cr  according  to 
regular  phonetic  laws  appear  to  employ  only  the  bare  root  as 
their  tense  stem,  and  so  resemble  non-thematic  strong  aorists 
rather  than  the  weak  sigmatic  tense. 

The  next  question  concerns  the  a  of  the  sigmatic  aorist. 
In  the  1st  singular  it  represents  an  original  -w,  Sk.  -a7n. 
Monro  (H.  G.  App.  A.  310)  holds  that  the  vowel  was  extended 
to  the  other  persons  by  analogy.  Thus  the  original  inflexion 
ran 

ibeLK-a-d,  e8et/c-s,  e6eiK-(r-(r),  khiK-cr-jxev. 

To  get  rid  of  these  blocks  of  consonants  the  a  of  the  1st  sing, 
was  extended  by  analogy,  and  so  we  get  ebei^as,  ibei^ajjiev, 
eSetfaro,  kh€i^cnir\v.  The  stem  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
heiK-(T-,  but  as  8et^a-,  and  as  such  was  extended  to  the  opt. 
8et^a-iju,t,  the  partic.  b^i^a-s,  and  the  imperative.  For  this 
extension  we  may  compare  what  has  been  already  said  about 
the  perfect  (p.  421). 

This  explanation  of  Monro's  is  simpler  than  that  of 
Brugmann,  who  regards  the  a  of  the  aorist  stem  as  a  de- 
velopment from  the  nasal  of  the  ending  in  ibeiK-cr-ixev  =  ibecKa- 
afxev,  and  from  this  extended  to  eSet^a?,  eSetfare,  eSei^co,  etc. 
Both  explanations  agree,  however,  in  the  important  point 
that  the  a  of  the  stem  is  a  development  to  lighten  a  block  of 
consonants,  and  that  it  was  extended  by  analogy  over  the 
whole  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  paradigm. 

The  3rd  sing.  eSet^e  is  for  an  older  ibetK-a-r.  The  e  of  the 
Greek  ending  is  not  original.  It  may  be  due  to  that  assimi- 
lation between  the  aorist  and  the  perfect  tense  system,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  other  inflexions.  In  the  2nd  sing.,  for 
instance,  ota-Qa,  rjaOa  give  the  true  perfect  ending,  but  from 
XiXoLira  we  have  AeAoiTras  like  eSet^as.  So  perhaps  like  oi5e 
we  have  iSetfe.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  explain  e8ei£e 
by  comparison  with  the  Homeric  thematic  formations  with  o-, 
such  as  bv(r€TO,  (ii](TeTo,  l^ov. 
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In  a  comparison  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Sanskrit  has  more  variety  in  tliis  forjuation.  Thus  s,  u,  sis  and 
sa  are  all  employed  as  tense-sijjns  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  (^^^litney,  Sk.  Gr. 

§  8rr). 

From  V  riidh  we  have  the  aorist  drdut-sam,  drdut-sls,  drdut-sU,  where  s  is 
the  tense-sign. 

From  'i/  hudh  we  have  the  aorist  dhodh-i.mm,  dhodltis,  dlodhlf,  where  is  is 
the  tense-sign.  We  may  compare  Gk.  ^St;  (for  7]Seaa  =  Tjf(idi(Ta''!  with  Sk. 
d-vedig-am  (cf.  p.  428). 

From  V  yd  we  have  the  aorist  ai/d-si.fam  where  sis  is  the  tense-sign  and 
from  f/  die  the  aorist  (('rfi^'-;-a(H,  ddik-ms,  ddik-sat,  where  sa  is  the  tense-sign. 
This  last  does  not  correspond  to  ISetfa,  because  it  is  thematic  and  because 
in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  reduced,  in  Greek  the  full  form  of  the  root. 

o-  is  added  on  directly  in  eixv-q-a-a,  icrrrj-aa,  eSeiK-cra,  eCecr-aa  Addition 
(ICecra).  ^f*^- 

In  Homer  we  find  the  aorists  eXcrai,  Kepcrai,  KeAo-at,  Kvpaai, 
etc. ;  but  in  Attic  the  new  formations  eKeipa,  w/cetAa,  modelled 
upon  €KTeLva,  evetpia,  where  o-  has  disappeared,  and  the  pre- 
ceding short  vowel  is  leng-thened  in  compensation. 

While   the  aorists  from   such   stems  as  pvd  {jxi't])  and  xp'?  Stem 
show  no  stem  variation,  any  more  than  the  present  stems  of  "^^"'^*^°^- 
this  character  (cf,  p.  396),  yet  in  stems  capable  of  variation 
we  do  find  traces,  though  scanty,  of  a  distinction  between 
strong  and  weak  forms. 

Thus       aap.^vo's        VcrFdh       beside  rjo-aro. 

TTaXro  „  TT^Ae. 

In  both  TTTJXe  and  e(f)r]va  the  long  vowel  is  original,  and  not 
the  result  of  leng*thening  in  compensation  for  loss  of  o-,  for  in 
that  case  it  would  be  a,  as  in  loras  for  lorarrs,  or  kKiphdva  for 
kK^phavcra. 

We  might  exemplify  stem  variation  by  comparing  ecTrjcra  {iardaa)  with 
the  weak  iardaav  (M.  56'  which  is  transitive  in  meaning.  But  the  form  is 
uncertain.     La  Eoche  reads  Xaraaav,  which  is  probably  right. 

On  the  whole  question  of  stem  variation  in  the  sigmatic 
aorist  we  may  say  that,  though  there  is  sufticient  reason  for 
assuming  an  original  alternation  of  the  strong  and  weak  stem, 
yet  in  Greek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  strong  form  has  prevailed 
and  been  extended  from  the  singular  of  the  indicative  active 
into  the  plural  and  dual  of  that  tense  as  well  as  into  the 
middle  voice. 
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A  sig'matie  aorist  form  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  in  Epic  ta-av, 
beside  -pa-av,  the  3rd  pi.  of  jjb}].  The  o  is  also  shown  in  fjarTrjv, 
T/o-juei',  etc.,  which  can  stand  for  riFib-cr-Triv,  riFcb-a-jjiev.  fihi]  for 
rjSea  will  then  stand  for  fjh^aa  ( =  7}f  etSecra),  Sk.  d-vedis-am,  with 
the  strong"  stem,  while  ifih-fT-jx^v,  etc.,  show  the  weak  stem. 

After  the  type  of  €\xvr]-a-a,  '^xprj-aa,  we  have  the  aorists  of 
the  denominative  verbs,  eTLjjiri-cra,  wKrj-cra,  lixia-Ooi-cra.  Verbs 
in  -60)  often  have  the  short  vowel  in  the  sigmatic  aorist, 
e.  g.  ereKe-o-a,  Ep.  hik^c-aa,  but  in  this  instance  the  stem  is 
reAeo"-. 

In  the  Homeric  KoKicra-ai,  okiaaai,  kkacrcrai  the  double  era-  is 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  aorists  of  stems  ending  in  o-  or  a 
dental  mute,  as  for  instance  ^eV-o-at,  reAe'cr-o-at,  epia-crat  (eper-), 
Xa(r-(raTo  (xaS-).  Upon  the  same  analogy  we  have  such 
aorists  as  eKopecra-a,  ebd[xa<T(ra  from  KopivvvpiL,  bdpi.vr]p.L. 

Sigmatic  formations  with  the  thematic  inflexions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Homeric  l^ov,  l^riatTo,  ibvaeTo,  Ae^eo,  opaeo, 
oL(r€T€,  etc. 

The  aorist  optative  in  -aaip-i  must  be  regarded  as  modelled 
upon  the  thematic  -oijxt,  in  place  of  the  regular  -cnrjv  as  in 
eibeu-jv  (^elbecTLtjv). 

Pluperfect.      The  Pluperfect  serves  as  an  augmented  preterite  to   the 
perfect  stem. 

In  form  it  sometimes  approaches  closely  to  the  aorist  system, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  r/8ea,  ■^brj. 

We  can  distinguish  the  formations  into  two  main  divi- 
sions : — 

1.  Where  the  pluperfect  is  distinguished  from  the  perfect 
by  the  augment,  which  is  often  omitted,  and  the  secondary 
endings. 

Thus  answering  to       yiyarov       plupf.      yeyarrjy. 
p.ep.d-d(n  „  /lejuatrar. 

kcTTTiKacn  „  kcrTaaav. 

We  have  also  the  Homeric  k-n^-ni.Op.^v,  ibeibip-^v,  Hkttjv,  and 
in  the  middle  krirvKTo,  ■qkrikaro. 

Along  with  these  forms  we  may  rank  the  thematic  iyiycave, 
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avcoyov,   efxefXTjKOv  (Monro,   //.   G.  ^   68),   of  which  we   have 
already  spoken  under  the  perfect. 

2.  We  have  the  pluperfect  compounded  of  the  perfect  stem, 
the  augment,  and  the  suffix  -ea  (for  -ea-a),  Attic  -rj,  as  in  fjbr] 
for  7;8ea  (  =  riFeLbe(ra),  and  in  the  plural  ijafxev  for  ■qFihaii^v. 

The  same  termination  -ea  is  added  on  to  the  long  stem  in 
hiOri-nea.     The  original  inflexion  should  run — 

€i(TTriKea  eicTTTjKea?  et(rr7/Kee  (=  eicrrr/Ket). 

From  -^hr]  we  have  2nd  sing.  jjb-qo-Oa  as  the  regular  Attic 
form  answering  to  olada. 

In  the  plural  we  have  Xa-ar,  unaugmented  in  Homer,  and 
eoLK€(rav  (N.  1 02). 

The  proper  form  of  the  pluperfect  endings  in  Attic  Greek 
is  discussed  by  Rutherford  (N.  F.  229,  sqq.),  who  pronounces 
the  singular  endings  to  have  been  -tj  (for  ea),  -ry?  (for  -eas), 
and  -ei  or  -€iv  (for  -ee)  ;  and  the  3rd  plural  ending  -eaav,  as  in 
€ypr]y6p€(rav  (Ar.  FM.  743).  In  Hellenistic  Greek  the  -ei  of 
the  3rd  person  has  been  extended  to  the  other  persons,  and 
we  have  etorj^/cetj',  -Kets,  -Ket. 

There  are  three  types  in  the  formation  of  the  sigmatic  Sigmatic 

«   ,  future. 

luture. 

1.  The  verb  stem  with  the  suffixes  -a-o,  -o-e,  as  in  ireva-ofxai., 
8ei£a),  cTTrjcrco,  bcacrco,  Sk.  dd-ST/d-n/i,  cf.  Te)\.€cr-(r(o  Epic,  KrjpvK- 
(r(i>  (^),  n/j,7j-crco,  of  derivative  stems.  fj-iyrj-croixaL,  Xv6ri-cro[xai, 
come  from  the  aorist  stems  of  eixiyq-v,  iXvdrj-v,  just  as  yv(a- 
(Toixai,  (T[3ri-(ro[xaL  from  the  aorist  stems  of  eyrco-i',  ecrlSri-v. 

The  intervocalic  cr  remains,  contrary  to  phonetic  rule,  in 
baxroi,  ixvri(ru>,  etc.,  as  it  does  in  icm^cra  and  other  formations 
(cf.  p.  329). 

2.  The  verb  stem  with  e,  a,  or  0,  representing  the  svara- 
hhdkti  d  and  the  suffixes  -(to,  -ere. 

Tev€(i)  from  rer-e-cro),  Dor.  rertco,  Att.  rerco. 
(f)6€piu)  from  (jidep-e-a-co,  Dor.  <^^eptco,  Att.  ^OepS>. 
-  Cf.  Sk.  tan-i-sijdmi,  with  an  auxiliary  i  before  the  sibilant. 
In  the  same  way  w^e  must  explain  the  future  of  derivative 
verbs  such  as  KaOapia,  ayyeXQ. 
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In  many  cases  the  e,  a,  o  (=  p)  is  not  a  sufEx,  but  a  sub- 
stantive part  of  the  verbal  root,  e.g.  dAeco  =  dAw  for  oAe-o-co, 
with  which  we  may  compare  dAe-cro-ai,  oke-rrip. 
Kpeixa-fxai.  fut.   Kpe[xd-(r(o,  Kpe\iS>. 

oixvv-jXL  „     dp.o-op.ai,  6p.ovp.ai. 

In  I.  274  we  find  d/xetrat,  which  points  to  a  ist  pers. 
6p.e-op.ai  like  dAe-o),  but  eo  in  Homer  would  contract  to  ev  and 
so  give  6p.evp.ai.  We  must  assume  a  stem  6p.o-,  as  in  u}p.o-aa, 
opLO-Tos,  and  suppose  that  djuetrat  is  an  imitative  form  upon 
the  analogy  of  Kap-elrat. 

The  so-called  Attic  futures  like  the  Epic  /caAeco,  reAeco,  dAetrat, 
Kopeeis,  ravvo),  have  lost  the  intervocalic  a,  but  in  the  aorist  we 
find  e/<aAe((r)o-a,  eTeAe(o-)o-a,  eKopeaa,  etc.,  in  which  the  cr  did 
not  drop  out.  In  the  only  case  in  which  a  has  disappeared, 
e.  g.  fjbea-a,  fjbea  {fjbr}),  contraction  has  ensued,  and  the  form 
has  lost  the  trace  of  its  aorist  origin. 

kyr]pav. — From  the  stem  yr]pd  we  should  have  expected 
aorist  iyijpaa-a,  answering  to  Sk.  djarisam.  But  instead  of 
this  we  have  kyripdv,  after  the  type  of  ebpav.  The  long  yrjpd 
of  eyripdcra  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the  a-stems.  Similarly 
beside         rjbea  we  have       et8r/o-co  in  Homer. 

„  Kopiu)  „  KeKoprip.evo'i. 

„  p.a\i(J'a<rdaL     „  ixayr]Tr]^,  p.ayj](xop.ai. 

Doric  3.  The  verb  stem  with  sufiixes  -aeo,  -aee,  the  so-called  Doric 

future.        future,  e.g.  upa^eoi   (Delph.),   or  with  the   i   of  other  Doric 
dialects,  IBoaOrjaiOt)  (Cret.). 

The  Doric  future  in  -ovp.ai.  was  practically  not  used  by 
Attic  writers  (cf.  Rutherford,  K  P.  92).  In  the  MSS.  we 
find  forms  such  as  (f)ev^ovp.at,  TTvev(rovp.at,  TrXeva-ovpiai,  and 
when  the  meti'e  requires,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  employ 
the  Doric  form  (f)ev$ovp.ai.  (Ar.  Ack  1 1 39 ;  Plut.  447 ;  Av. 
932).  But  in  the  prose  writers  <pev^op.aL,  'nXevaop.ai,  ■nvevaop.ai 
alone  are  correct. 

This  Doric  future  is  the  result  of  '  contamination '  between 
the  future  in  -o-o)  and  the  future  in  -eco  (for  -eo-co).  The  i  in 
Doric  appears  only  before  the  vowels  0  and  to,  just  as  in  the 
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same  dialect  we  have  6l6s  for  deo'i,  KocrfxiorTes  and  opfxioix^voi. 
The  Doric  -to-  then  of  irpa^iojx^v  is  purely  dialectic  for  -€0-. 
In  Homer  we  find  kcr-a^iTai  and  Treo-eorrai. 

We  have  seen  that  in  many  futures  from  stems  ending  in 
vowels  the  cr  has  disappeared,  e.  g".  koAw,  kpyovai,  etc.,  and  from 
stems  ending-  in  a,  e.  g.  reAw  (reAeo--)  and  Epic  KopUi,  p^ayi- 
ovrai.  From  verbs  in  -aco  we  have  the  Homeric  futures 
8a/ixa,  Kpepoo),  eAococri,  etc.,  and  this  type  has  extended  to  the 
parallel  verbs  in  -a^w,  e.  g".  Attic  fut.  jSl^Q,  TreXw.  From  verbs 
in  -t^co  we  more  often  have  futures  like  /3a8tet,  Kovcjjids,  etc, 
than  the  forms  in  -io-cd. 

From  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  a  liquid  we  have  the 
Homeric  ayyeXeoy,  Kepioo,  but  also  bLa(f)dep(r€L,  Oepa-ofxevos. 

In  dealing  with  Homeric  futures  we  have  to  remember  that  as  the  pure 
conjunctive  in  independent  sentences  expresses  icill,  it  is  often  possible  for  a 
future  to  be  an  aorist  conjunctive,  especially  in  the  first  Person. 

From  the  perfect  stem  we  have  futures  like  the  Homeric 
K^X.'^py]-crepiev,  Att.  e(rTi]^u)  (/ccr),  Tedvi]^u)  (kct),  and  the  middle 
forms  elp-qa-erai,  ycypdxj/eTaL,  i(rK4\}/opLaL,  etc. 

Where  the  indicative  is  without  a  thematic  vowel,  then  the  The  con- 
suifix  of  the  conjunctive  is  o,  e,  as  in  junctive 

Homeric  aA.ro  conj.  aAerai. 

kpv(T(Tap.ev       „        €pvcr(rop.€V. 

k7!€T:i9p.ev  „  TTeiToiOopLev. 
So  in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  indicative  hdii-ti,  conj.  hdn-a-ii. 
Where  the  stem  ended  in  a  vowel  there  ensued  contraction, 
which  dates  back  probably  to  the  original  language.  In 
Attic  we  have  TrpoaOrj-TaL,  Trpo-qade.  In  Homer  we  find 
formations  which  must  be  regarded  as  new,  e.  g.  crr7/-o-juey, 
6r]-o-p.€i',  l3ki]-€-Tat,  etc.,  where  the  thematic  vowel  has  been 
added  on  without  contraction  to  the  full  form  of  the  stem. 
The  hiatus  shows  that  the  forms  do  not  date  back  to  the 
original  languag-e.  We  find  a  variation  in  writing  the  long 
stem  before  the  endings  in  Homer,  as  e.  g.  ^eico,  but  6r)-r]s, 
ySeio),  but  ^rj-rjs.  For  a  discussion  upon  this  point  cf.  ISIonro 
(H.  G,  Aj^pendix  C).     As   we  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
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before^  e  of  the  old  alphabet  had  to  do  duty  for  e,  t],  and  some- 
times ei,  and  this  has  led  to  orthographical  confusion. 

The  presents  which  have  a  stem  capable  of  variation  show 
the  full  form  in  the  conjunctive — 

Via--      conj.  eco  (Att.  S)       Sk.  dsfhii       Lat.  ero. 
If  we  are  to  judg-e  from  the  Homeric  dbofxev  beside  the  indica- 
tive  olba,  the  middle  degree   of  the  root  was  appropriate  to 
the  conjunctive.     The  proper  form  then  of  the  conjunctive  of 
iireTTidiJiev  should  once  have  been  TtmdOojxiv. 

Even  in  Homer  some  conjunctives  of  non-thematic  stems 
pass  over  into  the  thematic  conjugation,  e.  g-.  ak-qrai,  ire/tx- 
^ooixev.  In  later  Greek  the  long-  vowel  became  the  rule  in  the 
conjunctive ;  but  the  old  formation  with  the  short  thematic 
vowel  remains  in  the  Attic  futures  eho\j.ai,  ^eco  (for  xeF<ji,  conj. 
of  ^x^a),  and  irioixai,  which  are  really  conjunctives.  Besides 
these  in  Homer  we  have  ^(o\xai  (cf.  /3to9)  and  8>jets. 

The  strong  stem  of  the  conjunctive  has  sometimes  been 

reduced,  as  in  tco  for  ttco.     In  Homer  we  find  to/xei',  w^here 

r  may  represent  ei. 

r  In    the   thematic    conjug-ation,  where   the    indicative   has 

thematic     the  thematic  vowel,  we  find  long-  co,  r\  as  the  sufiixes  of  the 
verbs.  ... 

conjunctive : — ■ 

(f)ep(ii)ixev  (f)€pr]T€,  cf.  Sk.  hhdrdtha. 

tbcoixev  tSrjre. 

In  (})ep(acrL,  (f)€p(t}VTaL  the  leng-thening  is  not  regular,  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  1 83),  the  vowel  should  be  shortened 
before  vr. 

The  Ijatin  J'er a-  in  the  conj.  seems  to  point  to  original 
Indo-European  stem  hherd-,  in  which  case  we  miist  assume 
that  Greek  has  taken  co,  77,  after  the  analogy  of  0,  e  of  the 
indicative  and  of  the  conjunctive  of  non-thematic  verbs,  and 
that  (f,€pdpiev,  (})€pdre  have  passed  to  (^ip^ii^v,  (peprjre,  following 
(jjepopev,  ({)^p€T€  of  the  indie,  in  the  quality  of  the  vowel. 

Imperative       The  Imperative  has  no  special  mood  sign  as  distinct  from 

^^°  '         its  person  endings.     It  is  formed  in   Greek  by  adding  its 

person  endings  to  the  stems  of  the  present,  aorist,  and  perfect, 
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active,  middle  and  passive.  In  Latin  all  imperatives,  with  the 
sing-le  exception  of  memento  [me-mn-ioil)  are  formed  from  the 
present  stem. 

In  Sanskrit  only  three  persons,  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing,  and 
the  3rd  phir.,  have  special  forms.  In  the  2nd  sing.  Sanskrit 
has  hJ/dra  (Greek  ^e'pe,  cf.  Latin  rege),  and  a  parallel  form,  also 
nsed  for  other  persons,  in  -tdt,  hhdratdt  (cf.  Greek  c})epiT(o, 
Latin  regito).  The  3rd  sing,  in  Sanskrit  ends  in  -tu  (JjJidratu) 
and  the  3rd  plm-.  in  -7ific  [blidrantu).  In  Greek  we  have  3rd 
plur.  (pephuicrav,  ^epovroav,  in  Latin  regunto.  On  the  ground 
of  the  paucity  of  the  forms  and  the  want  of  distinction 
between  the  persons,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  imperative 
had  not  originally  distinct  forms  for  the  separate  persons,  but 
resembled  the  Infinitive  in  having  but  one  formation  for 
different  persons  and  numbers.  (See  Delbriick,  S.  F.  iv.  118; 
Brugmann,  31.  U.  iii.  2.)  The  arguments  for  this  view  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

Certain  indicative  forms  with  the  secondary  endings  have  in  The 
the  Arian  languages  a  double  form,  one  with  the  augment,  the  conj'unc- 
other  without  it.     This  latter  type  has  two  distinct  functions,  ^i"^®. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  preterite  indicative  and  indistinguish- 
able in  meaning  from   the    augmented  form;    on  the  other 
hand  it  has  a  conjunctive  or  imperative  meaning.     In   the 
latter  case  it  has  been  called  the  pseudo-conjunctive  or  injunc- 
tive mood.     In  the  2nd  plur.  this  latter  form  is  common  to 
all  Indo-European  languages,  and  not  uncommon  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  dual. 

In  Greek  we  have  in  Homer  unaugmented  preterites,  e.  g. 
cfiipere,  and  also  corresponding  imperative  forms,  e.  g.  (^iper^, 
(f)^p€TOv,  e(r-T€,  t-re,  bo-re,  hei^a-T€,  KeKpdye-Tc,  Latin  vehi-te, 
mone-te,  es-te,  dd-te,  fer-te,  etc.,  where  the  endings  -re,  -te, 
correspond  to  the  secondary  Sanskrit  ending  -ta.  In  the 
singular  we  have  80-s,  e-s,  0e-?  (apparently  for  *8(o?,  '^j/s,  ^^tj? 
answering  to  assumed  indie,  forms  ^khcus,  ^e^rjs),  (tx^s, 
ivia-ire-s,  and  similarly  the  middle  imperatives  like  icrracro, 
Tidea-o,  dov  (beside  the  augmented  forms  kriOeao,  edov,  etc.)  ; 
in  Latin  is,  este  (for  *ed-s,  ''^ed-te),  es,  este  (for  ^^es-s),  fer,  rel 
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(for  ^fer-s,  *vel-s).  We  may  perhaps  also  put  here  the  forms 
given  by  Festus  (p.  205),  prospices  (prospicc),  perjmes  (peffrmffe), 
of.  sim  [sine)  in  Carm.  Arv. 

We  may  further  note  that  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  prohibi- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  particle  ma,  Greek  /xrj,  with  this 
pseudo-conjunctive  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the  augment- 
less  form  of  a  past  tense  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  579),  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  Imperative  forms  in  question. 

The  only  forms  that  we  can  be  sure  were  exclusively  im- 
perative are : — 

(i)  The  form  consisting  of  the  pure  verb  theme  without 
personal  suffix,  Indo-European  hhere,  c/)epe,  rege,  Sanskrit  iM. 

(2)  The  form  with  the  suffix  -d/n,  Icr-dL. 

(3)  The  form  with  the  suffix  -tod,  Indo-European  hJiere-tUd. 
Of  the    suffix  -did,  which  does  not  appear  in  Latin,  no 

explanation  can  be  given.  The  suffix  -iod  is  probably  of 
substantival  rather  than  verbal  origin.  In  Sanskrit  the 
corresponding  suffix  -tad  appears  as  the  termination  of 
the  2nd  pers.  of  all  numbers  and  of  the  3rd  sing.  In  Greek 
the  form  in  -rw  is  ordinarily  3rd  sing.,  but  the  Hesychian 
glosses  (as  emended)  lA^erws*  eA^e,  (fiaT&r  avayvoidi  make  it 
probable  that  it  was  also  used  for  the  2nd  sing.  In  Latin 
esto{d)  is  and  and  3rd  sing. ;  the  corresponding  form  in  Um- 
brian  is  2nd  plur.  If  therefore  the  termination  -tod  was  used 
in  all  persons  and  numbers,  it  cannot  clearly  be  of  a  verbal 
character,  nor  can  it  be  of  pronominal  origin  and  to  be  com- 
pared, as  some  have  thought,  with  the  termination  of  is-tud. 
In  form  it  is  the  abl.  sing,  of  a  verbal  adj.  in  -tos,  and  if  this 
is  really  its  origin,  it  will  explain  the  accent  on  eXOerm, 
0arw?.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in  inscriptions  nit  it  0,  iitito, 
vensento  appear  as  passive  forms,  which  is  a  further  indication 
that  the  termination  is  not  verbal. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  imperative  has  been 
made  up  out  of  certain  old  forms,  conjunctive  or  imperative  in 
meaning,  in  which  the  distinctions  of  person  were  not  clearly 
marked.  But  beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  go.  We 
can  say  that   phonetically  the  '  injunctive '  is  identical  with 
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the  unaug-mented  past  tense  of  the  indicative.  That  histori- 
cally there  is  any  real  connexion  between  the  two  it  is  hard 
to  believe.  We  may  however  be  sure  that  the  parent  speech 
did  not  possess  a  fully  developed  imperative  with  special  forms 
for  each  number  and  person.  It  was  easy  to  supply  the  forms 
wanting-  from  the  conjunctive  mood,  whose  meaning  is  almost 
indisting-uishable  from  that  of  the  imperative. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking-  of  the  imperative  as  a 
whole.  As  to  tenses,  in  the  Arian  languages  there  is  hardly 
any  tense  existing  except  the  present,  which  is  used  in  posi- 
tive commands.  In  prohibitions  the  aorist  of  the  pseudo- 
conjunctive,  rarely  the  present,  is  used. 

In  Greek  we  may  notice  that  the  2nd  sing,  of  the  sigmatic 
aor.  imper.  act.  and  mid.  (e.g.  kX^xi^ov,  /cAeVat)  are  strange  forms 
which  apparently  originated  within  the  limits  of  the  Greek 
language.  In  prohibitions  the  rule  is  to  say  /X7)  KAeVre  but  /.r) 
KAeV?/?.  In  the  oldest  Sanskrit,  as  we  have  seen,  met  was 
used  in  prohibitions  with  the  pseudo-conjunctive  and  not 
with  the  Imj^erative;  in  Greek  the  Imperative  had  been 
already  formed  into  a  distinct  mood  out  of  the  old  isolated 
imperative  forms  and  the  spurious  conjunctive,  and  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  say  /.I,  KAeVre.  But  as  the  aor.  imper. 
was  a  later  formation,  firj  was  used  only  with  the  aor.  conj., 
and  this  use  remained  a  fixed  idiom  of  the  language  even 
after  the  creation  of  an  aorist  imperative.  If  this  account  is 
correct,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  psychological  explanation  of 
the  difierence  between  ixrj  KAeVre  and  fxi]  KAeVr,?  (Monro 
II  G.  §  328). 

In  thematic  verbs    the   2nd  sing.  act.   of  the  imperative  Endings  of 
appears  in  ^epe,  Sanskrit  Mara.     In  the  aor.  i8e,  Aa/3e.  *^^  ^"^■ 

In^non-thematic  verbs  the  ending  is  -Ot,  Sanskrit  -d/n,  -hi  ^^''''^'^^• 
e.  g.  6ixvv-6i,  1-01,  Sanskrit  i/d  with  weak  stem.     But  6>i;e, 
KaeicTTd,  ri^et,   hihov  have  been  assimilated  to  the  thematic 
sj'stem. 

On  the  forms  in  -s  {h6,,  64s,  ay^is,  iK<Pp4s,  etc.)  and  in  -rco 
{(t)€p€Tco)  see  above. 

Answering  to  the   active   c^e'pere,  (fiepirco  the  middle  has 
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(f>epe(r6€,  (pep^crOoi.  The  forms  (fyepirco,  (j)ep4(r6o)  were  pluralised 
in  the  different  dialects  in  different  ways,  e.  g-,  (fieperwaav, 
(j)€p6vTcov,  (j)(p€(r6(aarav,  (fxpeaOodv,  which  however  we  need 
not  discuss  here,  as  no  certain  explanation  can  be  given 
of  them. 


Optative 
mood  in 
non-the- 
matic 

stems. 


The  form  of  the  Optative  mood  depends  upon  whether  the 
tense-stem  is  thematic  or  non-thematic  in  the  Indicative.  In 
non-thematic  tense-stems  the  suffix  is  -lyj-  for  the  sing,  of  the 
active  and  -t-  for  the  dual  and  plural  active  and  all  numbers 
in  the  middle  : — 

€-'Lr]-v  for  i(T-Lr]-v  in  the  singular. 
eljjLev  for  ecr-t-jixey  in  the  plural. 
Cf.  Latin  sie>/i  (  =  s-ie-m)  and  s-l-mus.    Sanskrit  sydm.,  pi.  syciwa, 
with  the  weak  -/s  both  in  singular  and  plural,  while  Greek 
has  'Jh. 

The  original  form  of  the  3rd  pi.  appears  in  Elean  avv-iav, 
for  -eiav  (  =  -ea--i-ay(r)),  Indo-European  s-i-nt.  The  Attic  eiei^ 
is  a  new  formation  (cf.  p.  380). 

Instances  of  the  optative  of  non-thematic  tenses  with  weak 
stem  and  suffix  -lt]-  are  to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  (Sa-irj-v, 
^e-trj,  aXo-LTj-v,  (f)a-Lr},  Kt}(e-trj,  ava-biJ-ri  (for  -Suirj). 

Of  the  plural  with  weak  stem  and  suffix  -t-  we  have  the 
following :  (^a-l-p-ev,  de-l-piev,  bo-l-jjiev  and  in  the  middle 
ho-i-p.r]V,  de-X-TO. 

Ttde-Lrj-v  and  StSo-trj-z;  are  variations  for  the  original  tl9- 
irj-v,  hih-irj-v,  Sanskrit  dadh-ydm  and  dad-yam,  jvist  as  in  the 
indicative,  Tide-fxev,  and  bibo-piev  take  the  place  of  Tid-p.€v 
hih-p.iv  (cf.  15.  237). 

The  accentuation  of  rtdeipi^v,  biholpev  (from  Ti$€-t-pL€v, 
btbo-i-p.(v)  shows  that  these  optatives  have  followed  the 
analogy  of  irapc'ip.ev,  dbelp^ev,  which  arose  out  of  Trap-ecr-l-piev, 
€lb€(r-L-p€v.  dbeirjv  is  an  old  optat.  of  the  sigmatic  aor.  (cf. 
on  TJbr],  p.  428). 

Perhaps  ieC-qv  (T.  209)  stands  for  l€-(r-iriv  and  points  to  ■IjCa 
being  an  aorist  ( =  Tjt-e-o-a),  but  more  probably  it  is  a  new 
formation  after  the  pattern  of  et8et?jr,  just  as  on  the  similarity 
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of  bcbUvai  and  elbevat,  was  modelled  the  SeSietTjr  of  Plato  after 
the  pattern  of  etSeu/j;. 

The  aor.  optatives  like  8e6^ai/xt,  Sei^ats,  etc.,  are  new  forma- 
tions upon  the  analog-y  of  the  thematic  -otjitt,  -ols.  They  arc 
not  the  reg'ular  Attic  forms  (cf.  Rutherford,  JV.  P.  429).  Even 
in  tragedy  the  forms  -etas,  -ei€(v)  are  more  frequent  than  -ais, 
-at :  much  more  so  then  in  Attic  prose. 

The  sigmatic  optat.  in  -o-eta  has  the  name  of  the  Aeolic  Aeolic 
optative.     It  was  probably  extended  from    the   3rd   plm-al,  °^^  '^  '^^" 
oetfetav;  which  may  be  for  SetK-o-ecr-t-ay  (cf.  p.  427). 

The  contracted  verbs  in  Attic  have  in  the  singular  of  the 
optative  the  forms  (pLkoirjv,  TLjjLi^rjv  and  in  the  plural  the  short 
cj)t\ol[X€v,  Tiixwixev.  The  Attic  (pikotriv  does  not  agree  with  the 
Aeolic  (/jt/Vetrji'j  but  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  optative  of 
biboLixi.  Thus  in  the  dual  and  plural  optative  of  bCboLixt  we 
have  bcbolfxev,  and  the  aorist  boljx^v.  These  forms  agreed  with 
the  dual  and  plural  optat.  of  the  contracted  verb,  viz.  </)tAeot/xer, 
cptAot/Liei'.  The  analogy  was  extended  to  the  singular,  and  so 
we  have  (f)ikoLi]v,  like  boLrjv,  biboL-qv. 

The  Aeolic  (pi\ei-i]v  on  the  other  hand  may  be  compared 
with  TtOeirjv,  Q^ii]v  from  t[6i][jll  (cf  p.  410). 

Another  illustration  of  the  working  of  analogy  in  the  opta- 
tive may  be  found  in  the  following  :  (Tyoly.€v  resembles  boifxev 
and  hence  in  the  sing'ular  we  have  (tx^oltjv  beside  boi-qv  :  irapd- 
(Tx^otjuey  resembles  kvoifxev  and  hence  TTapdor)(^oLixi,  like  Avot/xt. 

If  the  Indicative  has  the  Thematic  vowel  the  suffix  is  -t- : —  In  thematic 
<pipois  Sanskrit  hhdres.     tSots  Sanskrit  vides. 

In  the  first  sing,  we  have  the  primary  ending  -//t,  <\)ipo\.\ii^ 
but  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  ending  in  -am  (  =  w?),  we  should 
expect  in  Greek  (f)epoLa.  -oljxl,  however,  has  taken  the  place  of 
-oia.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  assuming  such  an  ending  as 
-oLv  in  the  optative  of  thematic  verbs.  The  form  Tp4(j)0Lv  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  grammarian  George  Choeroboscus 
(cf.  Neto  Phyu.  p.  450). 

In  the  rest  of  the  persons  there  is  nothing  further  to  notice, 
except  the  third  plural  (f)ipoLev,  where  we  should  rather  expect 
(p4poiav  for  original  -td  (cf.  p.  380). 
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Thelnfini-  AYe  have  already  spoken  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Verb  Finite  and  Infinite.  The  Infinitive  is  Verbal  in  so 
far  as  it  implies  predication,  and  as  the  words  dependent 
on  it  are  constructed  as  with  the  Finite  Verb.  Historically 
the  forms  of  the  Infinitive  are  in  theii'  orig-in  svibstantival. 
In  Sanskrit  the  Infinitive  in  the  later  langiiag-e  ends  in 
-turn  or  -Uum,  e.  g*.  from  Vi  (to  go),  infin.  etum.  But  in 
the  Veda  and  Brahmana  '  a  nvirnber  of  verbal  nouns  in 
various  of  their  cases  are  used  in  constructions  which 
assimilate  them  to  the  infinitive  of  other  languages' 
(Whitney,  Sk.   Gr.  969). 

Thus  from  the  stem  vidmdn  there  are  the  dat.  vidmdne  and 
the  instrumental  vidmdnd  (Delbriick,  S.  F.  iv.  121).  vidmdne 
answers  to  the  Greek  infinitive  Fihixevai.  The  Sanskrit  ddvdne 
again  answers  to  the  Greek  hovvai  (Cyprian  hoFevat)  and  from 
the  stem  ddvdn  there  is  no  other  case. 
Origin  of  As  Profcssor  Max  Miiller  {CJiips  iv.  51)  says,  'As  far  as 
tive.  Sanskrit   grammar  is  concerned  we    may  safely  cancel   the 

name  of  infinitive  altogether  and  speak  instead  boldly  of 
datives  and  other  cases  of  verbal  nouns.'  These  datives  can, 
like  other  Sanskrit  nouns,  govern  the  same  case  as  the  verb, 
and  in  them  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  infinitive.  We 
need  here  only  concern  ourselves  with  those  terminations 
which  have  a  corresponding  form  in  Greek.  Thus  Greek 
-[xevat  answers  to  Sanskrit  -n/dne,  Greek  -Fivai  to  Sanskrit  -vdne, 
while  the  Greek  infinitives  in  -/xev  may  stand  for  the  Locatives 
of  stems  of  which  the  Dative  ending  was  -jxevai.  Greek  -crat 
answers  to  Sanskrit  -se. 

In  Sanskrit  these  case  forms  expressed  purpose  and  eon- 
sequence.  In  Latin  too  this  use  of  the  dative  case  was 
common.  In  Greek  the  dative  was  not  so  employed.  Thus 
in  Greek  we  should  have  utprj  ia-rlv  evbeiv  (not  v-nvia),  but  in 
Latin  mmiitioni  iempus  relivqtiere  (INTonro,  //.  G,  §  242). 
Conversely  while  in  Greek  we  have  the  infinitive  continually 
used  to  express  purpose  and  consequence,  in  Latin  this  use  of 
the  infinitive  is  almost  confined  to  poetry  and  in  Classical 
Sanskrit  is  no  longer  employed. 
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In  Greek  the  dat,  endino-  in  -at  was  not  preserved  in 
nominal  declension,  and  as  the  dativiis  commodi  was  not 
applied  to  thing's,  the  nominal  origin  of  the  Infinitive  forms 
was  forgotten  and  they  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  real  case 
forms.  The  substantival  origin  of  hoii^vai  for  instance  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  brought  into  closer  relation  with  the 
different  verbal  stems.  As  beside  iboa-av  there  stood  buxrovm, 
so  beside  Sojuei-ai  there  arose  huxreiievai.  For  the  growth  of 
such  constructions  as  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  in 
Greek  cf.  Monro  (//.  G.  ch.  x.). 

The  ending  -Oat  appears  in   rja-Oai,   '7T€(pdv-9ai   (for  which  Termina- 
there  is  no  need  to  assume  Trecpava-daL),  ia-TaX-Oai,  rery)(-0at  of  infinitive. 
the   perfect.      With  this   ending  we  can  compare    Sanskrit 
-dhydi  in  hhdm-dhydi.     This  is  a  dative  infinitive  of  the  old 
language  (cf.  Whitney,  §  976). 

The  ending  -crQai  stands  related  to  -Qai  as  -cr^e  to  -^e  of 
the  second  pers.  pliu*.  indicative.  This  ending  appears  in 
different  tenses,  viz.  rt^e-cr^at,  de-a-dat,  (fyepe-adai,  ibe-a-Oai, 
Kekv-aOaL,  Xvaa-crBai,  Xvai-a-Qai  and  has  become  the  common 
Greek  form. 

The  suffix  -jxevai.,  which  is  Epic  and  Lesbian,  appears  in  FCb- 
jicei'at,  64-iJ.evat,  yvoo-ixevat,  fxiyi]-[xevaL  of  non-thematic  tense- 
stems  ;  in  elTT-i-jXivai,  etc.,  of  thematic. 

The  suffix  -/^ey,  which  may  be  locative  (cf.  Sanskrit  kdr- 
?nau)  appears  in  L-fxev,  h6-[xev,  Tedva-jxev  after  a  short  vowel ; 
and  in  the  thematic  etTr-e-juey. 

The  suffix  -evai  {  =  -F€vat)  appears  in  the  Cyprian  boFevai,  of 
unknown  accent,  Sanskrit  ddvdne,  l-ivai,  beht-evai,  db-evai 
and  in  man}^  instances  where  a  long  vowel  points  to  the 
absorption  of  e,  as  in  bovvai,  ddvai,  crTrivaL,  (B^jvai,  aAwj/at, 
ar]vai,  etc.  Later  feeling  tended  to  regard  -vai  alone  as  the 
suffix,  as  for  instance  in  bibo-vai,  ridi-vai,  reOva-vai,  etc.,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  Homer.  There  is  also  no  instance  in 
Homer  of  -^vai  as  an  ending  of  the  perfect  infin.  active,  nor  in 
Aeolic  or  Doric. 

-eiv  is  the  normal  ending  of  the  thematic  conjugation — e.  g. 
eX^ti^!  but  in  Lesbian  t)(r]v,  in  Cretan  ^epe-y. 
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Attic  -eiv  before  the  archonship  of  Eviclides  was  written 
-ev.  There  is  no  certain  explanation  of  this  ending.  It  is 
usually  supposed  to  stand  for  -Fev,  Sanskrit  -va?i,  as  in  ddJivan 
of  the  Veda,  (fyepe-Fev,  (fiepe-ev,  ^epeiv.  The  -e-etv  of  Homer 
is  an  anomalous  ending-  which  may  in  most  cases  be  written 
-e-ev  ;  St.  /3aAe-,  Inf.  /3aAe-ev,  [3aXelv  (cf.  Monro,  //.  G.  §  85). 

The  ending  -o-at  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  may  be  compared 
with  Sanskrit  -se  inji-se. 

The  Parti-  As  the  Infinitive  is  an  abstract  noun,  the  participle  takes 
^^^  *■  rank  as  a  Verbal  Adjective,  verbal  in  that  it  implies  a  pre- 

dication and  goes  with  the  same  cases  as  the  finite  verb,  but 
nominal  in  that  it  cannot  by  itself  form  a  predication. 
Participial       There  are  many  different  participial  suffixes,  with  some  of 

termina-  _  ... 

tions.  which  we  have  already  dealt  in  treating  of  nominal  declension. 

1.  -nl-,  -nt-  :  Xeiircov,  KiTrdv,  Xei'^as,  ^^ei^cav  :  fem.  in  -vr-ua, 
\T.z.  XiTTOvcra  (  =  XLTTOVTiaj,  kei\l/a(ra. 

2.  -Fds,  -via  (or  -Fda),  -Fos  ;  cf  p.  312. 

3.  -jxevo-,  middle  suffix  of  all  tenses.  It  is  identical  with 
the  reduced  -[xvo-  of  l^eXe-p-vov,  Latin  -miuo-,  -mno-,  Sanskrit 
-mdna-.  The  rule  of  the  vowel  variation  of  the  stem  is  not 
clear. 

4.  -TO-,  as  in  kXv-to-s,  Sanskrit  cru-td-s,  which  is  mainly 
adjectival. 

5.  -T€o-,   ho-rio-s. 

6.  -V0-,  with  the  same  meaning  as  -70-,  was  once  a  partici- 
pial suffix,  but  in  Greek  is  purely  adjectival,  as  in  a-rvy-vo-s, 
(T€iJ.-v6-s  (o-e/3-i'o-s),  (TTey-vo-s,  ayvo-s,  Sanskrit  hhng-nd-s,  Latin 
ple-im-s,  etc. 

7.  -to-,  in  the  adjectives  ciy-to-j;  o-rj;y-to-s,  Sanskrit  -l>ja-^ 
Latin  exim-iti-s. 

Th  L  tin  ^^^^  Latin  system  of  verb-inflexion  is  very  different  both 
Syatem  of  from  that  of  Greek  and  that  of  the  original  Indo-European 
inflexion,     language.     The  chief  characteristics  are  as  follow  : — 

(i)  The  secondary  person-endings  have  mostly  superseded 
the  primary  :  the  majority  of  Latin  person-endings  correspond 
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to  the  Greek  terminations  -v,  -?,  -(r),  rather  than  to  -jjh, 
-crt,  -rt. 

(ii)  The  system  has  lost  the  ang-ment  (or  at  any  rate  the 
syllabic  aug"ment),  and  consequently  the  simple  imperfect,  and 
the  simple  thematic  and  non-thematic  aorists.  The  aorist- 
stem,  as  in  Greek,  often  appears  in  the  system  of  the  present 
(P-3«8). 

(iii)  The  middle  formations  have  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  we  have  a  passive  in  -r,  which  is  also  found  in  Celtic. 

(iv)  The  sig-matic  aorist  is  chang-ed  both  in  form  and 
meaning  :  in  meaning*  it  has  come  to  partly  coincide  with 
the  perfect,  and  hence  the  future  j)erfect  and  pluperfect  are 
formed  from  this  stem. 

(v)  The  future  in  -so  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  four  original  stem- 
systems  in  the  Indo-European  verb,  the  present,  aorist, 
perfect,  and  future,  the  present  system  alone  in  Latin  has 
remained  intact. 

The  person-endings  are  as  follows  : — ist  sing.    The  primary  The 
termination  in  non-tbematic  verbs  is  -m  (for  -mi),  in  thematic  P®^?^"- 

\  /'  endings. 

verbs  -0.  Active 

Of  these  -m(i)  is  kept  only  in  simi  for  esmi  (cf.  Dor.  eo-/xi),  igt^gfno- 
which  on  the  analogy  of  the  plural  became  sm(i),  sm  and  sum 
(p.  447).  For  the  loss  of  final  -i  we  may  compare  et  (Greek 
ert),  tit  {uti,  Umbr.  ute),  tot  (cf.  toti-dem,  Sanskrit  tdti),  oh 
(Greek  eTri),  ad  (Sanskrit  dd.hi),  per  (irepi),  siq^er  (cf.  vndp, 
Sanskrit  iipari),  etc.  -m  in  the  historic  tenses  [credeba-m)  and 
the  subjunctive  [creda-m)  is  the  secondary  termination,  and 
represents  an  original  -vi,  not  -ml.     For  inqnam  cf.  p.  447. 

As  to  the  termination  -0,  the  explanation  given  by  Schleicher  was  that  it  repre- 
sented an  original  -omi,  -om.  This  however  is  phonetically  impossible,  and  the 
corresponding  Greek  form  (Of\aJix.i,  so  often  quoted,  is  perhaps  itself  the  result 
of  analogy.  In  some  presents  in  the  Avesta  we  find  -a,  which  also  appears  in 
some  Vedic  subjunctives  {brdvd,  stdvd) :  in  Greek  -cu,  in  Latin  -o  are  universal, 
and  traces  of  the  same  termination  are  also  found  in  the  Celtic  and  Germanic 
languages.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  termination  is  primitive,  and  possibly 
fer-o  may  be  by  prehistoric  contraction  for  fcr-o-a,  where  -0  is  the  thematic 
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vowel,  while  -a  may  be  identical  with  the  termination  of  the  Greek  perfect 
{M.  U.  i.  140,  ii.  121,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  61). 

2nd  sing.  2nd  sing".  The  termination  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
tenses  is  -s,  the  loss  of  -i  haAang"  obliterated  the  distinction. 

3rd  sing.  ^rd  sing-.     The  termination  is  -i{i},  -t. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  a  long-  vowel  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  2nd  and  of  the  3rd  sing*,  in  the  3rd  conjugation 
is  purely  metrical.  The  lengthening"  is  only  found  in  the 
caesura,  and  does  not  point  to  an  originally  long*  final  syllable 
any  more  than  fatiganms  (Aen.  9.  610).  In  cases  like  amdf, 
//abet,  redif,,  however,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  survival 
of  the  original  contraction  from  aniaiit,  habeiit,  redeiit  (31.  U. 
i.  174,  note). 

The  following  list  of  instances  of  this  lengthening  may  be  useful,  Lucr. 
2.  27,  4.  337  ;  Virg.  Eel.  3.  97,  7.  23  ;  Georg.2.  211  ;  Aen.  1.  308,  5. 167,480,  853, 
8-  363,  9-  9,  10.  67,  433,  12.  8S3  ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  3.  36,  i.  13.  6,  2.  2.  14,  2.  13.  16, 
?>•  5-  I7>  3-  16.  26,  3.  24.  5  ;  Sat.  i.  4.  82,  1.  5.  90,  i.  9.  21,  2.  i.  82,  2.  2.  47,  2.  3. 
260;  Prop.  I.  10.  23 ;  Ov.  Met.  3.  184,  6.  658,  9.  611, 12.  392  ;  Her.  9.  141  ;  Ep. 
ex  Pont.  I.  3.  74,  I.  4.  46  ;  Val.  Flacc.  8.  259  ;  -mus  occurs  in  Plaut.  Cure.  438  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  9.  610;  Ov.  Met.  14.  250. 

1st  plural.  I st  plural.  The  termination  is  -mos,  ~mus:  we  may  com- 
pare the  Doric  -jues,  but  the  difference  of  the  vowel  is  a  diffi- 
culty (cf.  Cerer-us  beside  senahi-is). 

2nd  plural.  2nd  plural.  Termination  -Us.  This  is  probably  in  origin 
a  dual  form  ;  cf.  the  Sanskrit  dual  vdka-thas.  The  proper 
plural  termination  is  kept  in  the  imperative  termination  -te 
(cf.  este,  k(TTk). 

3rd  plural.  3rd  plural.  Termination  -nt[i),  or  with  the  thematic  vowel 
-o-nt.  In  the  case  of  the  thematic  verbs  of  the  first  and  second 
conjugation  we  get  a  new  form  ama-nt,  doce-nt  (for  a  more  regular 
ama-o-nt,  doce-o-nt,  c^.  fini-o-nt,  stahi-o-nt),  formed  apparently 
on  the  analogy  of  ama-s,  ama-t,  doce-s,  doce-t,  etc. 

The  forms  of  the  ist  conjugation  may  all  have  originated 
in  a  contraction  (cf.  Tt/xaa)  =  rt/x&).  M.  U.  i.  87);  but  in  the 
2nd  conjugation  it  is  hard  to  see  how  docent  can  be  a  contrac- 
tion oi  doce-ont.  Johansson  de  Verbis  Contractis,  p.  192  sqq., 
takes  the  inflexion  of  the  present  of  the  ist  and  2nd  conjug. 
to  be  non-thematic  throug-hout. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  primary  and  secondary  termina- 
tions have  everywhere  coalesced  in  Latin,  as  they  do  in  Greek 
in  1st  and  2nd  plural  (-jxev,  -re). 

The  old  explanation  of  the  passive  termination  -r  was  that  Passive 
it  was  a  relic  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  ste,  originally  appended 
to  the  active  voice  to  transform  it  to  a  middle.  This  theory 
was  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  finds  its  analogy  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  where  the  passive  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  -s,  or  in  older  times  -s/c,  i.  e.  the  reflexive  pronoun 
sik  (Westphal,  Verhaljlexion,  p.  25),  cf.  the  English  bask, 
busk.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  theory  is  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  facts  of  the  related  languages.  The  s  in  Latin 
might  pass  between  vowels  into  r  (cf.  honos,  honor-is),  but  the 
same  -r  is  found  as  a  termination  of  the  passive  in  Celtic, 
which  does  not  '  rhotacise '  an  s.  r  is  also  found  in  Oscan, 
but  there  an  s  between  vowels  becomes  z.  The  -r  of  honor, 
for  and  by  the  side  of  honos,  is  to  be  explained  not  as  the  direct 
result  of  rhotacism,  but  as  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  oblique 
cases  where  s  becomes  r  between  vowels.  We  do  not  find  -r 
in  geiins  beside  generis. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  -r  of  the  passive  can  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  reflexive  pronoun.  But  no 
explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  In  Sanskrit  the  3rd 
plur.  of  the  perf.  middle  ends  in  -re,  and  in  the  Veda  other 
verbal  terminations  containing  r  are  found  (Whitney,  8k.  Gr. 
§  550).  It  is  now  thought  that  this  r  may  have  been  ex- 
tended by  analogy  from  the  3rd  plural,  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  3rd  sing,  and  then  to  the  other  persons  and  members. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

The  forms  legihir,  legvntvr  seem  identical  with  the  Greek 
middles  [i)-X€yiTo,  [eyXeyovTo  with  the  addition  of  the  Latin 
passive  suffix  -r  ;  but  if  this  is  so,  the  secondary  suffixes  (Gk. 
-TO,  -vTo)  have  superseded  the  primary  (Gk.  -rai,  -vtul)  in  the 
present  tense  in  Latin.  In  the  2nd  sing,  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  (e)-Aeyeo-o  (eAeyou)  we  should  expect  in  Latin 
legeso-r,  which    might  become  leges-r,   leges-e-r,  leger-e-r  by 
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successive  steps,  the  e  appearing*  before  r  in  the  same  way  as 
in  ag-e-r  (p.  yi).  The  final  s  of  the  existing"  form  legeris  may 
be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  2nd  sing,  of  the  active.  In  lego-r, 
legimu-r  the  suffix  r  is  attached  immediately  to  the  active  forms 
{lego,  legimvs). 

Legimini  is  a  participial  and  not  a  verbal  form,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  k^yofxevoL ;  legeremini,  legamini  will  then 
be  formed  by  analogy.  The  old  forms  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
sing.  iva\)Qx.fruimhw,  antestamino.f amino  [appellamino  is  plur., 
Cic.  de  Legg.  3.  3.  8)  are  said  to  be  not  for  "^fruimino-s,  etc., 
but  formed  as  singidars  of  the  tyi^e  fniimini,  as  we  have  a  sing. 
ve/uio  heside  a  pkir.  vehlte.  The  analog-y  is  not  complete,  but 
on  the  imper.  see  p.  433. 

The  system  of  inflexion  in  each  Latin  verb  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups — 

(i)  The  inflexion  of  those  tenses  derived  from  the  present 
stem  (presents  of  all  moods  and  voices,  active  participle,  infin., 
act.  and  pass,  and  gerund). 

(ii)  The  inflexions  of  the  perfect  stem  (perf.,  fut.-perf.  and 
plupf.  in  many  verbs). 

(iii)  The  inflexions  of  the  sigmatic  aorist, 

(iv)  The  inflexions  of  the  future  and  imperf.  in  h. 


Present 
iSystem. 


The  present  stems  of  verbs  in  Latin  may  be  classified  as 
follow : — 

1.  Non-thematic  verbs — of  which  however  traces  survive 
only  in  a  few  isolated  forms  still  left  in  systems  that  otherwise 
have  become  thematic — I'S  (ed-s),  es  {ess),  es-t,fe)'-s,fert,  etc. 

2.  Thematic  verbs — 

(i)  the  thematic  vowel  is  added  to  the  simple 
stem  in  its  strong  or  weak  degree — {di'ico,  ago). 

(ii)  the  thematic  vowel  is  added  to  the  redupli- 
cated stem  {si-st-o). 

(iii)  the  T-class  {flec-t-o). 
(iv)  the  Nasal  class  {cer-n-o). 
(v)  the  Inceptives  {po-sc-o). 
(vi)  the  JW-class,     whether     radical     {f'fff-i-o, 
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ama-i-o),  causative  {»ion-ei-o),  or  denominative  (sfafu-i-o).  To 
this  class  belong,  all  verbs  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  4th  conjugations, 
and  all  those  of  the  3rd  whose  ist  sing-,  pres.  indie,  ends  in 
-w  or  -no. 

The  above  classes  all  find  their  parallel  in  Greek  (p.  3CS9). 
But  the  Greek  non-thematic  verbs  in  -vv-,  -va-  (classes  3  and 
4)  have  become  thematic  in  Latin  {ster-mi-o,  con-ster-na-re). 
Latin  has  also  a  few  verbs  formed  by  means  of  suffixes  not 
found  in  Greek,  of  the  types  ca2)e-8s-o,  dk-ta-re,  dic-ti-ta-re, 
ster-nn-ta-re,  es-nri-o. 

The  thematic  vowel  is  either  0  or  e  (cf.  p.  3  74).  0  {n)  appears  Non-the- 
in  the  1st  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  and  the  3rd  pers.  plur.,  e  (Latin  i)  "^^^^^  be- 
elsewhere  (De  SausS.  p.  87).  coming 

Thus  we  have —  thematic. 

exo)  e'x-o-/xei;        €x-o-vTt        ex-e-re        *ex-e-o-t    ^Ix-c-ri 

ve-ho  veh-i-mus  veh-o-nt  veh-i-te  veh-i-s  veh-i-t ; 
(but  cf.  vol-?^-mus.) 

True  non-thematic  verbs  are  very  rare  in  Latin,  and  even 
where  they  occur,  are  assimilated  in  form  to  the  thematic  con- 
jugation, fd-ri  is  still  non-thematic  (cf.  (f)d-mi.) ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  -j)le-o  (cf.  TrtV-TrATj-jui),  si-st-o  (cf.  r-orr/./xi),  ser-o  (for 
si-s-o,  cf.  {o-)i-{(r)r]-ixi.),  sfemu-o  (cf.  Trrapw-ixai),  stern-o  (cf. 
(TTopw-ixi)  have  all  taken  the  termination  of  the  thematic 
inflexion. 

The    assimilation    to   the    thematic   conjugation  probably 

started  from  the  plurals  sistitmts  (for  si-sfa-mos,  cf.  lora/xei;), 

serimvs  (for  si-sa-mos,  cf.  X^ix^v),  which  look  like  thematic  forms 

from  stems  sist-,  ser-.    We  should  have  expected  an  inflexion— 

si-stdm{i)  si-sfa-s{i)  si-sfa-mos. 

Cf.  t-a-Td-fxi,  t-(TTd-s  ta-Ta-jxev. 

And  se-re-m  (for  si-se-m)  se-re-s  se-m-mos  {n-sa-mos). 

Cf.  {(T)i-((r)ri-ixL  {<ry-((T}i]-s   {(r)i{(T)€-ii€V. 

But  suamos,  sisfamos  become  regularly  serinms,  sisfimus  (cf. 
Jiqnfer  and  Zeu  -narep,  concipit  and  cdpH,  ddditvs  and  ddtm), 
and  hence  the  whole  system  was  assimilated  to  the  type  verto, 
vertimns,  etc. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  the  passing  of  the  compounds  of 
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dare  to  the  3rd  conjugation,  dddamus,  e.  g*.  became  addimns, 
whence  was  formed  addo,  addiint,  etc. 

Similarly  there  may  once  have  existed  a  form — 

ster-nd-m  ster-nd-s  ster-nd-t  sfer-na-mos. 

Cf.  bd^i-vd-iii  bafx-vd-s  bajji-vd-a-i.  bdix-vd-jxev. 

Sk.  sfr-nd-mi  sfr-nd-si  s(r-nd-tl  str-nlmds. 

(Whitney,  6/5:.  Gr.  §  718.) 

The  singular,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to  consterndre,  exsterndre, 
the  plural  to  siernere.  (This  may  be  doubted  in  this  partic- 
ular case,  as  consternare  is  probably  identical  in  root  with 
Greek  -mvp^aOai,  but  it  is  true  of  spernere  beside  aspernari.) 
(Osthoff,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  245.) 

Compare  in  Gi'eek  avu)  beside  aiwui,  kclixvco  beside  hdiivrwxi. 

We  will  now  consider  these  two  classes  separately. 

Non-the-         I.  Non-thematic  Conjugation. 

rugatloT'  (i)  Stems  ending  in  a  vowel.    _ 

Root  ei,  i.  [a)  Strong  root  ei,  weak  root  i,  in  eo,  Sanskrit  emi,  imd-s, 
Greek  eXjjiL,  t/xey.  Greek  and  Sanskrit  show  the  regular  Ablaut 
between  the  singular  and  plural.  In  Latin  the  strong  stem 
ei  or  I  is  extended  to  all  numbers  and  tenses  (Inins,  Uur,  Ibo  for 
eimus,  eitur,  etc.),  the  weak  stem  being  found  only  in  the  parti- 
ciples i-Uis,  and  -iens  for  i-i-ni-s.  The  strong  stem  reappears 
in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pres.  part.,  as  eioitis  for  ei-onfis. 

Parallel  to  eo  are  q?feo,  neqiieo.  In  all  three  the  ist 
sing.  pres.  indie,  has  been  assimilated  to  the  thematic 
conjugation. 

Root  (id,  [h]  Strong  root  dd,  weak  root  da,  in  dds,  *ddt,  dd-mus,  dd- 

fis,  dd-tus.  The  d  seems  to  represent  the  svarahJidJdi  vowel 
(cf.  Greek  horo^),  of  which  d  is  the  ordinary  Latin  representa- 
tive (cf.  cdins,  fdtus,  stdtus,  etc.).  It  is  possible  that  do  may 
be  an  '  aorist  present,'  for  the  absence  of  reduplication  by  the 
side  of  bibcofii  is  noticeable.  There  may  have  once  been  a 
strong  aorist  ^{i')dom  beside  *'^h<jiv  (cf  i.bo\xiv,  etc.),  corre- 
sponding to  a  possible  *{e)stdm  beside  eoTTjy.  Then  (e)dom 
may  have  passed  to  the  present  system,  like  dyco  beside  ?/y- 
dy-ov,  and  in  part  to  the  thematic  conjugation. 


da 
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(ii)  Stems  ending*  in  a  consonant. 

(a)  Strong-  root  es,  weak  root  s.  K^,ot  es,  »■. 

Tbe  original  present  would  have  been — 

es-)n         ea-s         es-t  s-wus  s-tes  s-nt. 

Cf.   Icr-ixi       kcr-cri       ka-ri         Sk.  s-mds  s-thd  s-dnti. 

ess  became  regularly  fs,  and  this  quantity  is  invariably 
kept  in  Plautus. 

"^smK-y  is  unj^ronounceable,  and  therefore  takes  a  svaralhdkti 
vowel,  which  under  the  influence  of  the  following  consonant  is 
u,  so  we  get  sti-m-us.  Then  this  form  in  turn  influences  the 
first  person  singular,  and  we  get  sia/i  for  the  more  regular  *sem 
{sm),  and  eventually  the  3rd  plm-al  {sunt  for  ^sent,  snf),  though 
in  this  case  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  conjugation  (e.  g. 
reg-o-ni)  may  have  operated.     The  Umbrian  3rd  plural  is  sent. 

The  weak  root  appears  irregularly  in  the  ist  siug.  on  the 
analogy  of  the  ist  plur.  [sum  for  ^esum),  and  the  strong  root 
in  the  2nd  plur.  on  the  analogy  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing. 
{es-tis  for  ^s-tis).  But  Osthoff  (J/.  U.  iv,  Einleitung,  p.  vi) 
is  of  opinion  that  es-t'is  beside  Sanskrit  s-thd,  e((r)-tr]-v  beside 
s-ie-m,  may  both  represent  original  forms  of  the  reduced  root, 
es-  being  the  form  under  the  secondary  accent  (Ablaut  III,  here 
identical  in  form  with  Ablaut  II),  s,  the  unaccented  form 
(Ablaut  IV).  The  difference  between  the  two  would  then  be 
due  to  a  difference  of  function  in  the  sentence.  The  enclitic 
form  (unaccented)  appears  in  e.  g.  necesse  'st,  which  would 
stand  to  necesse  est  as  e.  g.  Zevs  ka-n  to  Zti^s  lort.  So,  too, 
poUicifus  's  (written  poUicitus)  is  the  enclitic  form  ol  poUi- 
citus  es. 

Ero  for  *eso  is  a  subjunctive,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
oi,  eo)  (lor  ^eo-co). 

In  the  case  of  eruin  the  stem  era-  may  possibly  be  distin- 
guished into  e-s-d-,  where  e  is  the  augment,  a  is  a  root 
determinative  added  to  the  weakest  form  of  the  root  ^ 
E-s-d-m  would  then  be  parallel  to  hiqnam,  which  is  an  imperfect 

\  A  list  of  such  additions  of  a  to  weak  roots  is  given  in  M,  U.  i.  35.  We 
may  quote  Ai-dre  beside  hi-sco;  i-a-nus  beside  ew,  i-tus;  r-a-mus  beside  hp-kaaai 
etc.     But  most  of  them  are  more  ingenious  than  probable. 
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in  origin  and  stands  for  i7i-squ-d-7n  (of.  hL-a-rr-ri-o-co.    Inqutt  is 
an  aorist  for  in-sqn-i-t ;  cf.  eVt-o-Tr-e). 

The  so-called  pres.  subj.  is  in  reality  an  optative  ;  the  ori- 
ginal inflexion  was — 

s-ie-m       s-ie-s      s-ie-t  s-i-mus        s-i-te       s-i-nt. 

Cf.  k{cT)-ir]-v   l{(T)i.y]-S  e{cr)-[i^-{T)  6((r)-t-fxei^     e{cT)t-T€    e{cr)Uv. 
Sk.  s-i/d-m      sj/ds       s?/(U  ^ijama  syata        syis. 

Siem  still  survives  in  Old  Latin,  but  in  classical  times  the 
weak  root  has  been  extended  throughout  the  tense.  The  loss 
of  the  initial  e  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  indicative. 

The  present  participle  is  quite  regular  in  prae-sens,  ah-sens, 
con-sentes,  except  that  the  weak  form  of  the  root  {snt-)  has  been 
extended  thi-oughout. 

Ens  is  a  later  barbarism  (Quint.  8.  3.  33). 

Escit  seems  to  be  an  inceptive  form,  standing  for  es-scit ; 
cf.  ecTKe. 

Possnm  (older  jwtis  smn)  is  a  compound,  and  the  existing 
forms  may  be  the  result  of  contraction.  Thus  jwtissif,  became 
pofi'sit,  potisH,  then  pofsit,  and  finally  joosslt.  But  potest 
(whether  for  pofest  or  potest,  with  the  enclitic  form  of  the 
verb)  is  quite  regular,  and  this  form  may  have  originated  the 
tendency  to  assimilate  the  inflexion  to  that  of  the  substantive 
verb  (cf.  Lachmann  on  Lucr.  5.  880). 

Potm,  potens,  potin  (for  potis-ne)  imply  a  form  ^potere, 
^potire  {cljjoiiri  he&ide  potUur),  or  ^potere. 

Root  ed.         (b)  Boot  ed. 

The  forms  Ss  (for  ed-s),  est  (for  ed-t),  estis  (ed-tis),  esto 
[ed-to),  esse  {ed-se),  ed-im  are  non-thematic,  cf.  eb-ixevat :  but 
the  rest  of  the  verb  has  passed  to  the  thematic  conjugation. 
It  is  possible  that  the  reduced  root  may  be  seen  in  dens  for 
d-7Jt-s,  a  present  participle  parallel  to  -se7is  (cf.  p.  307). 

Iloot/.r.        (c)  Root/^r-.     This  root  is  non-thematic  in  fer-t,fer-tls, 
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fer-le  (ef.  </>e>-re)  fer-to,  fer-re  (for  fer-se).     The  other  forms 
of  the  verb  are  thematic. 

{(I)  Root  vol.,  vel-  is  non-thematic  in  vol-t,vol-tis,  vel-le  (for  EootreZ, 
vel-se).     (For  the  law  governing-  the  interchange  of  e  and  0,  ™^- 
V.  p.  189.) 

With  this  may  be  classed  nolo  (for  ?mwlo),  malo  (for  maff(e)- 
nolo). 

The  2nd  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  the  last  two  verbs  present  some 
difficulty.  The  root  fer  should  make  *fer-si  (Vedic  Mdr-si), 
which  in  Latin  could  only  become  '^ferrtjerre  (the  final  I  be- 
coming e,  as  in  mare,  stem  man-).  The  final  -5  of /ey-5  must 
therefore  be  on  the  analogy  of  all  other  second  persons  singu- 
lar.     Vis  is  obscure. 

The  imperatives /.?;•,  vel,  with  es,  es  are  pseudo-conjunctives 
(cf.  p.  433,  M.  U.  iii.  9) ;  fer  is  for  ^er-s  which  would  become 
yerr  and  fer,  so  es  for  *^^-^,  t^^  for  ^ecl-s,  velfov  *vel-s  {^*vell 
—  vel). 

The  forms  cette  (for  ced-te),  can-te  [Carm.  Arv.),  cedre  (cedere) 
are  more  probably  syncopated  than  originally  non-thematic. 

We  may  now  pass  to — 

TT     rri,     m  •  •  The  The- 

11.   ine  Ihematic  conjugation —  matic  con- 

(1)  Verbs  with  the  present    stem  formed  simply  by  the  1"°^?°; 

addition  of  the  thematic  vowels  0,  e  {i).  ma'fc  pre-' 

These    fall   into   two    main    subdivisions,   the   Imperfect'^''*'' 

Presents  and  the  Aorist  Presents  (cf.  p.  2^^). 

The  distinction  between  Imperfect  and  Aorist  Presents  is  reaUy  implied  in 
the  remarks  of  Westphal  {VerbalfleAon,  p.  129)  on  the  quantity  of  the  stem- 
vowels  of  Latin  presents.     His  observations  may  be  of  some  practical  value. 

1.  Presents  formed  simply  by  the  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel  to  the 
stem  and  containing  the  vowels  i,  u,  followed  by  a  consonant,  have  this  vowel 
long.  These  are  what  we  should  now  call  imperfect  presents.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  [/(Jre],  rudere  (but  rudere  Pers.  3.  g.)furere,  divldere. 

But  if  the  stem  is  increased  by  -ao,  -eo,  -io,  -no,  i  and  u  are  short.  Excep- 
tions are  strtdeo  beside  strldo,  etc.,  and  presents  of  the  second  conjucration 
with  a  perfect  in  -si  {rldeo,  etc.)  :  but  here  the  perfect  and  often  other^forms 
point  to  original  simple  present  stems,  as  fn£f-us  to  a  form  *fn^o  beside 
frlge-o.     But  J  ubeo  has  short  u,  though  the  perf,  is  JKSsi. 

2.  Simple  verbs  with  the  stem  ending  in  a  consonant  and  containing  the 
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Imperfect 
presents. 


Aorist 
presents. 


vowels  a,e,o  have  the  vowel  short,  and  often  the  stem  is  nasalised.  Excep- 
tions are  rddo,  vddo,  labor,  (but  Idbo),  repo,  cedo,  rodo.  The  forms  with  a  are 
aorist  presents,  those  with  e,  6,  e,  a,  o  are  imperfect  presents.     (Ablaut  II.) 

Verbs  derived  from  nouns  have  a  long  vowel,  fldveo,  Jloreo,  idheo,  also 
dreo,  pdreo,  which  cannot  be  classed  as  denominatives.  But  presents  not  de- 
rived from  nouns  have  the  vowel  short,  dmo,  moneo,  etc. 

We  may  now  resume  our  classification  : — 

(a)  Present  stems  with  strong-  root  (imperfect  presents) 
corresponding-  to  Sanskrit  ist  verbal  class  which  is  paroxy- 
tone,  e.  g.  hJdva,  from   Vhhu  (cf.  p.  405). 

Simple  verhs  with  stem  containing  ^:— lego,  tego,veho,peto, 
frendo,  pendo,  -fendo,  pre-hendo  (the  reduced  root  is  seen  in 
ixa-hov  for  'i-x>ih-ov,  cf.  xetVo/xat  for  xerS-o-o/xat),  sterto,  vergo, 

etc. 

Stems  with  corresponding  derivative  forms :  —  stridere 
(stridere),  terg-ere  (tergere),  sonere  (sonare),  fervere  (fervere), 
lavere  (lavare),  fulgere  (fulgere). 

Stems  that  have  passed  entirely  into  the  derived  conjuga- 
tion :— crep-are,  vet-are,  sec-are,  ten-ere,  mer-ere. 

Stems  with  diphthongs  :  —  douco  (for  "^deuco),  feido  (cf. 
iTet6)a)),  iiro  (for  *euso,  cf.  ei5a>),  ludo  (^loido),  claudo,  plaudo, 
laedo,  caedo. 

Stems  with  i,  w  (which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  reduced 
forms) :— fligo  (cf.  Bki^oi),  flgo,  glubo  (cf.  yXi(^o>). 

Stems  with  a,  e,  0 :— rado,  vado,  suadeo  (derived  form), 
cedo,  rodo,  repo,  labor. 

[b)  Present  stems  with  weak  root  (aorist  presents) :— cor- 
responding to  6th  Sanskrit  class,  which  is  oxytone,  e.  g.  suvd 
from  Vsw. 

riido,  nivit  (cf.  vX(\)€t6s\  divido,  ago,  alo,  scabo,  furere,  tago, 
pago,  scato,  cano,  cado,  olo,  loquor,  etc. 


Redupli- 
cated pre- 
sents. 


(2)  Present  stems  with  reduplication.  The  reduplication  is 
prefixed  to  the  weakest  form  of  the  root. 

gi-gn-o  (Old  Latin  geno,  cf.  gen-i-tus),  sido  (for  si-sd-o,  cf. 
I'CoT  for  o-i-o-S-o)),  disco  (for  di-dc-sco,  cf.  di-dic-i),  si-st-o, 
bi-b-o,  se-r-o  (for  si-s-o).    The  last  three  were  originally  non- 
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thematic  ;  cf.  (o-)t-(7ra-/xt,  (o-)t-((r)7,-^i,  Sanskrit  7;/-^.«-w»-  and  v 
snpra,  p.  445. 

(3)  r-Class  :  the  present-stem  is  formed  by  adding-  -t-,  -te-  Presents 
to  the  verb-stem.     The  stem  is  thus  often  identical  with  that  ""^^^  ■^■ 
of  the  past  participle  of  the  simple  verb. 

Flec-to,  pec-to,  nec-to,  plec-to,  viso  (forvld-to,  ALU.  iv.  77), 
be-tere,  me-tere  (ef.  a-^ii-^iv,  but  the  relation  is  obscure),  fa- 
te-or  (fa-ri),  fa-tiscor  (cf.  xa-o-KO),  ad-fti-t-im). 

The  stem  of  these  verbs  seems  sometimes  to  be  strong-, 
sometimes  weak  (ef.  fateor  but  flecto). 

J^'dere  has  nothing  to  do  with  dfx<picT0r,Tw  with  which  it  is  often  compared. 
Ihe  imperfect  i„x<pi.a^^Tovv  shows  that  in  this  last  the  root  is  a^rj,  Indo- 
European  5g-a  from  a  Vsa^,  seen  in  Sanskrit  sajati  {M.  U.  i.  22). 

(4)  Nasal  Class:-  ^^^^^^^^ 

This  ag-ain  may  be  subdivided  into  two  groups presents. 

{a)  Those  in  which  the  suffix  -no,  -ne  is  added  to  the  root,  Presents 

originally  in  its  reduced  form.     These  verbs  may  orio-inallv  ^^tV^^^*^ 
11  ji  •  ./         &  J   nasal. 

have  been  non-thematic  and  correspond  to  the  5th  Sanskrit 

class  of  the  type  su-nu  from  Vsu-  and  to  the  Greek  forms  like 

o-rSp-vv-fxi  (cf  sfer-nn-o  :  TrT<ip-vv-ixat).     But  all  have  passed 

into  the  thematic  sj'stem  : — 

cer-no  (Kpt-vco  :  for  -er~  in  Latin,  v.  p.  192). 

ster-no  (cf.  stra-tus). 

sper-no  (cf.  spre-tus). 

tem-no  (tm-no  ?). 

fruniscor  for  frug'-ni-scor,  cf.  frug-cs." 

deguno  for  de-gus-no,  cf.  yev((r}(o. 
So  with  the  -?i-  assimilated  to  the  preceding  consonant  we 
have:— Tollo  (tl-no"  ?),  vello,  fallo,  pello,  -cello,  cillo,  pro-mello. 
Cf.  li-no,  si-no. 

In   old   Latin   we  have   soUmmt   (cf.  Xiix-n-aviti),   du-nunt, 
inser-i-nuntnr. 

{b)  The  nasal  appears  within   the  body  of  the  root.     This  Presents 
mysterious  class  of  verbs  corresponds  to  the  Indian  7th  class  of  ^i.^'^j''' 
the  tjT)e  rundh  Vmdk.   The  root  appears  in  the  reduced  form.  °asal. 
In   Greek  we    have   the  type  Aa-ju-/3-ai'-a)    VXa^  (p.   416). 

G  s-  2 
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In  Latin  ft-n-do,  sci-n-do,  jm-n-go,  ru-m-po,  tu-7i-do,  ju-n-go, 
a-n-go  (cf.  ax-os),  fii-n-gor  (Fick,  i.  16 1),  m-n-guif  (cf.  niv- 
Vsmghj-),  mnng-it  {muc-us),  pi-n-go,  etc. 

We  find  nasalised  weak  and  unnasalised  strong-  forms  side 
by  side  in  meio  (meik-o)  and  mi-n-go  (cf.  6-}xtyj-Kr]),  Keiiroi  and 
li-n-qi(0,  C^vy-vv-jj.!.  and  ju-71-go,  -nriy-vvixi  and  pan-go,  veicpet 
and  m-n-git,  etc. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  nasal  is  confined  to  the  pres. 
system,  but  mfungor,jnngo,  ango,  etc.,  it  is  carried  throughout 
the  verbal  system. 


Inceptive        (5)  Inceptive  or  ^>?;-class. 

presents.         _^^^_^  _^^^_  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  weak  root,  either  : — 

Inceptives       (fl)  Immediately  to  the  simple  root  in — 

Jtems'""^^^  /^e-^co,  pa-SCO,  gli-sco,  cre-sco  (where  the  root  is  cer-  in 
Cer-es  and  the  long  vowel  is  due  to  metathesis,  cf.  p.  115),  disco 
(perhaps  we  may  put  together  doc-eo,  dec-et,  di-dc-sco  as  a 
regular  Ablaut),  wi*C(?o  (for  mig-sceo,  cf.  iiiayeiv  for  iny-cxKavi^)  ), 
posco  {iox  porc-sco,  prc-sco,  cf.  proc-ns,  precor). 

Gnd-scor,  gno-sco  are  difficult.  The  full  root  of  gnosco  is 
seen  in  the  Gothic  kannen  beside  kunnan  {knnan),  but  in  Greek 
and  Latin  we  get  only  the  metathesised  form  grid-  with 
a  long  vowel.  A  short  vowel  may,  however,  be  seen  in  d/x^t- 
yyoe'co,  vov<i  (for  "^yvoFos,  cf  gncivMs),  no-ta,  a-gmtus.  In  these 
words,  however,  the  root  may  be  different,  and  the  guttural 
due  to  the  same  confusion  that  we  get  in  co-guomen  beside 
nomen  (if.  U.  i.  47). 

Gndscor  again  cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  root  y^v  in 
yivos,  but  a  confusion  with  gnosco  seems  most  probable.  In 
Homer  we  have  yviaro's,  '  a  blood  relation,'  and  yvwro's  is  to 
gndtns  as  orpajTo's  to  stratus,  both  apparently  showing  long 
sonants  (De  Sauss.  pp.  108,  138).  On  the  other  hand  we  get 
Ka(yi-yvr\Tos,  yv{](no<i,  etc.,  with  r/  everywhere  in  Greek,  to 
which  corresponds  the  Latin  a  in  gnfitus. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  a  triple  Ablaut  of  the  Vgno, 
(i)  gad  in  gnu-sco ;  (ii)  gn  in  gnd-rns  ;  (iii)  gn  in  in-gens  for 
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n-(/n-fi,-pTOj)eT\y '  that  which  is  unknown,  unusual'  (^.  Z.  xxviii. 

281,  note). 

(ii)  The  suffixes  -see-,  -seo-  are  added  to  secondary  roots.        inceptives 

(i)  To  the  stems  of  thematic  verbs,  api-scor,  qemi-sco,  etc.  °^  , 

^  '  ^  J   ^  '  ./  J  secondary 

Tremesco,  [Aen.  5.  694)  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  /lorreseo,  stems. 
pavesco,  etc.  (M.  U.  iii.  81),  which  have  stems  in  (". 

(ii)  To  the  stems  of  derived  verbs  in  -ao,  -eo,  -io,  in  con-ciijn- 
sco,  labd-seo,  arde-seo,  scl-sco. 

Scio  {sei-i-o)  is  to  sel-seo  as  ^aivca  to  ^d-o-Koj :  so  we  have 
(lormio  and  obdormlseo,  resipio  and  resiplsco,  *apio  (?)  and  aplscor. 

The  i  in  all  these  forms  is  naturally  long^  (cf.  Italian  capiseo, 
which,  if  the  i  in  Latin  had  been  short,  would  have  been 
capesco  p.  208,  Z.  G.  d.  P.  257),  and  they  must  consequently 
be  from  verbs  of  the  4th  conjugation.  Forms  like  experglscor 
pactscor,  contremlsco,  etc.,  where  there  is  no  corresponding  verb 
of  the  4th  conjugation,  must  be  the  result  of  analogy.  Finally 
on  the  analogy  of  this  class  we  get  those  inceptives  where  the 
suffix  is  added  to — 

(iii)  The  stems  of  nouns,  but  with  a  preceding  long  vowel  inceptives 

■L'T-'fj.  j.i.i»j.u  J.  •       X     -         from  stems 

which  is  otten  not  part  01  the  noun-stem  proper:  mveteraseo,  of  nouns. 

piierdsco,  ditesco,  qiiiesco,  mitesco.     These  are  formed  as  if  from 

a  ^veterare,  etc.,  which  however  does  not  actually  exist. 

Contrast  the  short  vowel  in  the  Greek  Kopia-KO),  dpecrKco. 


(6)  The    Yod-Class    of  verbs    forms  its   present  stem    by  Yodj>Te- 
adding  io,  ie  to  the  root,  which   generally  appears  in  the  ^®"*^"  • 
reduced  form.     Thus — 

farc-io,  cf.  ^pacrcrco  for  ^pa/c-tco. 

rug-io,  cf.  pv(a}  for  puy-tco. 

sal-io,  cf.  akX-oixaL  for  craX-to-ixai. 

ven-io  for  vm-io,  cf.  jBaivco,  Indo-European  g-tn-io. 

mug-io,  cf.  juw^o)  for  iivy-m. 

sario,  cf.  craipoi. 

am-icTre  for  am-ici-ire,  cf.  iacio,  ob-icio. 

comperire,  beside  par-ere. 

iacio,  cf.  laTT-rco  v  i«^. 
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But  the  forms  evenat,  advenat  in  Plautus  (cf.  Brix,  ad  TrinX  41 ) 
are  aorist  presents  formed  with  the  simple  stem. 

Under  this  head  must  be  classed  a  variety  of  verbs  in  -io, 
which  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Radicals,  cupio,  fugio,  fodio,  pario,  etc. 
(ii)  Denominatives : — 

(a)   From  stems  in  -0-,  saevio,  servio,  largior,  etc. 
(d)  From  stems  in  -a-,  punio,  bullio. 

(c)  From  stems  in  -i-,  vestio,  finio,  sitio,  etc. 

(d)  From  stems  in  -k-,  sing-ultio. 

(e)  From  consonant-stems,  custodio,  imj)edio  (nutrio  ?). 
But  in  the  inflexion  of  these  words  we  g-et  a  constant  con- 
fusion between  the  simple  and  the  derived  stems.  Thus 
cap-is,  cap-it  (if  not  for  capi-es,  cajoi-et  as  reice  for  reiice)  seem 
to  be  formed  from  the  simple  stem  cap-,  not  from  the  secondary 
stem  capi-.  On  the  other  hand  the  stem  saevi-,  e.g.  in  saevio, 
has  passed  entirely  to  the  4th  conjugation  from  the  analogy 
of  stems  in  -i  like  audi-. 

Generally  it  is  true  that  the  perfect  system  is  formed  from 
the  simple,  the  present  system  from  the  derived  stem  ;  thus  we 
have  salui  (stem  sal-'),  but  salio  (stem  sali-),  soma  (stem  son-\ 
but  sonare  (stem  sond-). 

But  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  j^etivi  (stem  j^^ti-)  beside 
pet-ere  and  in  j)ot-i-ri  beside  jjott-tur.  Other  verbs  in  which 
this  confusion  of  simple  stems  and  stems  with  i  has  taken 
place  are  orior,  morior,  gradior,  fodio,  cupio.  In  pardre  beside 
parere,  we  have  two  distinct  stems  from  the  same  root,  each 
with  a  full  verbal  system. 

Under  the  head  of  the  ^o<^-stems  must  also  be  put  the  whole 
of  the  verbs  of  the  so-called  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  the  third  whose  presents  end  in  -uo. 
Thus— 

am-o  is  for  ama-jo,  ef.  rtjua-co  for  rt/xd-to). 
mone-o  is  for  mone-io,  cf.  (ptXe-oi  for  ^lAe-tco. 
audi-o  is  for  audl-io,  cf  kovIoj  for  kovI-lco. 
statuo  is  for  statu-io,  cf.  ixedv-ca  for  /xe^f-tco. 
There  are  no  verbs  in  -00  in  Latin  corresponding  to  those  in 
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-oco    (-o/co)   in    Greek.      In    Latin    the    corresponding    forms 
appear  in  -do,  e.  g. — 

\1/l\6(ji)  :    pila-re. 

apo-oo     :  arfi-re. 

^euyoo)   :  jugu-re. 
aegrotus  looks  like  a  past  part,  of  *aegroo. 

But  even  in  these  derived  verbs  we  get  a  variation  of  stem 
in  different  forms,  as  in — 

viole-ntus  and  viola-re. 

cale-ndae  and  eala-re. 

Aoe'-co  and  lava -re  or  lav-ere. 

nava-re  and  navl-re,  etc. 
Honeo,  torreo,  madeo,  oleo  seem  to  be  properly  verbs  in  -w  or 
to  have  had  once  corresponding  forms  with  -io  added  to  the 
simple  stem ;  cf.  Sanskrit  hhij-aii,  ihij-ati,  mddy-ati,  oCoi  for 
08-/00  [3Icm.  Soc.  Ling.  iii.  279). 

With  regard  to  the  derived  verbs  in  -eo,  -io  it  may  be  noticed  that  they 
are  partly  derived  from  nouns  (Jfaveo,  Jlnio),  and  partly  causative  {moneo, 
iopiai),  and  that  of  denominative  verbs  those  in  -eo  are  intransitive  (e.  g. 
albeo),  those  in  -ao  are  transitive  (denso). 

We  now  pass  to  the  Perfect  system,  with  which  must  be  Perfect 
classed  the  system  of  the  Sigmatic  Aorist.  System. 

The  reduplicated  perfect,  which  is  characteristic  of  Greeks  is  Tiie  redu- 
comparatively  rare  in  Latin.     The  following  is  a  list  of  those  Perfect 
found : — pependi,    tetendi,    momordi,  totondi,    si^opondi,    po- 
posci,  didici,  cucui'ri,  pupugi,  tutudi,  scicidi,  pepedi,  pepigi, 
tetigi,   cecini,   cecidi,    cecidi,  jDcperi,    fefelli,    peperci,    ste-t-i, 
de-d-i,  (tetuli),  (tetini),  bi-b-i,  sti-t-i,  didici. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  reduplication  is  not  peculiar  to  the  The  vowel 
perfect  system  in  the  verb,  but  is  also  found  in  the  present  cat^on"^ '" 
stem.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  vowel  in 
reduplication  was  originally  in  the  case  of  the  present  stem  i 
in  the  case  of  the  perfect,  e  (cf.  ri-Orj-ixi  but  ri-Oet-Ka  K.  Z. 
XXV.  32,  74).  Forms  then  like  im-img-i  beside  ^je-jng-i, 
8po-{s)pondi,  mo-mordl  beside  the  older  sj^ejiondi,  memordi  (Aul. 
Gell.  7.  9)  are  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  assimilation 
to  the  stem  vowel,  or  as  Osthoff  [Z.   G.  d.  P.   271)  prefers 
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to  say,  momordi,  etc.,  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  pependi^ 
etc.,  where  the  vowel  of  stem  and  reduplication  happened 
to  he  identical.  In  composition  the  accent  of  the  perfect 
was  shifted  to  the  prefix,  and  e  consequently  hecame  %  [dedi 
but  red  dull). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  under  the  influence  of 
assimilation  we  find  i,  o,  u  as  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable,  we  never  find  a,  as  in  every  case  where  a  is  the  root 
vowel,  it  has  passed  in  the  unaccented  syllable  to  e  or  i,  and 
in  this  case  the  e  of  the  reduplication  is  unchanged. 

In  the  case  of  didici  (for  de-dec-i,  from  the  root  dec,  doc 
in  doceo)  the  e  in  the  unaccented  syllable  becomes,  as  regularly, 
^ ;  but  the  i  of  the  reduplication  may  be  due  rather  to  the 
vowel  in  disco  (for  di-dc-sco)  than  to  direct  assimilation  with 
the  i  of  the  perfect  stem. 

Bi-b-i  seems  to  be  for  be-b-i  (cf.  Tre-Trco-Ko),  as  sti-ti  (which 
is  found)  for  ste-ti  (Gell.  2.  14  ;  Neue,  ii.  460).  The  i  of  the 
reduplication  may  come  from  the  compounded  forms,  where 
it  would  be  unaccented  (cf.  pdico  for  pleco,  Greek  TrXeKco,  fi-om 
tmjjlico,  etc.  M.  U.  iv.  3,  note) ;  but  it  would  be  helped  by  the  i 
of  the  present. 
Los?  of  re-  It  would  Seem  from  a  comparison  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
in  Latin ''^  that,  except  in  those  stems  that  began  with  a  vowel,  redupli- 
cation must  once  have  been  universal  in  the  perfect-system. 
The  reasons  that  caused  it  generally  to  disappear  in  Latin  are 
doubtful,  but  the  following  theory  has  been  hazarded. 

We  have  seen  that  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  active  and  the 
whole  of  the  middle  voice  of  the  perfect  originally  accented 
the  termination  and  therefore  took  the  reduced  root.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  the  root-syllable,  though  shortened,  yet 
remained  a  distinct  syllable,  the  reduplication  was,  in  the  dual 
and  plural,  one  syllable  further  from  the  accent  than  in  the 
singular  and  therefore  lost  its  vowel.  So  we  get  in  Sanskrit 
1st  sing,  ta-tdh-a,  3rd  plur.  tah-m,  for  t-faks-us,  and  in  Latin 
fidinms  iox f-jid-i-mus.  Yxovafidimus  is  then  formed  a  new 
singular /"^r/z",  while  on  the  other  hand  ce-cid-i-mus  will  be  a 
new  plural  on  the  analogy  of  ce-cid-i.    It  is  supposed  that 
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traces  of  the  orig-inal  redujilication  in  such  types  survive  in  the 
double  consonants  of  re-ccidi,  re-pperi,  re-ce-cidhnns  by  loss 
of  the  reduplication  giving  re-c-ciditmis.  In  cases  like  ja- 
gm-us  (3rd  plur.  act.),  the  reduplication  was  protected  by  the 
two  following  consonants  and  therefore  remained.  With  this 
we  may  compare  the  \jVLi\n  fecimus  iov  fe-fc-inms.  Somewhat 
similar  is  the  loss  of  the  reduplication  in  the  perfects  of  com- 
pound verbs  which  in  the  simple  form  are  trisyllabic  or  in 
some  persons  quadrisyllabic,  the  prefix  being  originally 
accented.  Thus  we  have  dttigi,  occurri,  decidi,  occidi,  but 
tetigi,  etc.  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  236).  There  are  some  exceptions,  es- 
pecially with  the  compounds  of  curro  (Neue,  ii.  466  sqq.). 

The  theory  just  given  has  however  been  attacked  by  Osthoff 
(Ji.  U.  iv.  Einleit.  p.  viii ;  Z.  G.  d.  P.  i,  sqq.),  largely  on  the 
ground  of  the  Gothic  ist  plur.  setum  (Vsed),  which  cannot,  by 
the  phonetic  laws  of  Gothic,  be  for  se-st-nm,  se-sd-um.  He 
prefers  to  start  with  two  distinct  but  parallel  forms  of  the 
1st  plur.,  a  reduplicated  form  se-sd-i-mus,  which  will  answer 
to  the  Sk.  sedimd,  and  a  form  with  a  long  root-vowel,  sed-i-mus, 
which  gives  the  Gothic  setum.  This  latter  form  is  of  unex- 
plained origin,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  forms  vidi, 
otba,  veda  point  to  an  original  type  of  the  perfect  which  was 
formed  without  reduplication  (see  also  p.  459).  The  Latin 
sedimus  phonetically  may  come  from  either  the  reduplicated  or 
the  non-reduplicated  form,  but  Osthoff  gives  reasons  (p.  1 05) 
for  preferring  to  refer  it  to  the  latter.  Similarly  there  may 
have  been  originally  two  forms,  le-hhoidh-a  [=  -ni-TroiQa)  and 
{hli)h1io\da  ( =  Goth,  laid)  ;  in  the  former  the  reduplication 
perhaps  bore  the  secondary  accent,  while  in  the  latter  it  was 
unaccented.  With  sedimus  we  ma}^  class  venimus,  clepimns, 
from  roots  ven,  clep. 

In  Greek,  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel  regularly  form  the  The  Aug 
perfect  by  means  of  the  temporal  augment,  that  is,  of  the  pepfgct. 
syllabic  augment   which  by  a  pre-historic   contraction    has 
coalesced  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  root.    It  is  possible  that 
traces  of  this  may  survive  in  Latin  in  the  forms  egi,  end,  edi, 
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co-e])i.     In  every  ease  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  perfect  stem 

appears  in  ALlaut  II,  whereas  we  should  rather  have  expected 

(p.  485)  Ablaut  I  [e-off-i).     But  on  this  point  see  p.  468. 

Perfects  We  now  come  to  those  perfects  which  are  formed  by  internal 

with^*^        modifications  of  the  verbal  stem.     But  we  may  first  briefly 

internal      noticc  thosc  internal  modifications  which  accompany  redu- 
modifica-         ■,•      ,  • 

tion.  plication. 

(i)  Re-  Roots  of  the  e-series  originally  showed  0  in  the   singular 

Perfects.  ^^  ^^^  perfect  active.  Thus  we  have  -ni-Trotda  from  VTieiO 
(p.  485).  Traces  of  this  original  Ablaut  may  be  seen  in 
Latin  in — 

mo-mord-i  from  an  obsolete  pres.  ^merdo  (cf.  a-fxepb-vos). 
to-tond-i         „  „  ^f€7ido. 

spo-pondi        „  „  *spendo  [(nrtvhco). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  spondeo,  loiideo,  mordeo  are  derived 
forms^  and  therefore  of  secondary  origin. 

Again,  me-min-it,    te-tin-it,  di-dic-it   may  possibly  be   for 

^me-mou-it,  te-to)i-it,  de-doc-it,  from  the  roots  men-  (meu-s), 

fen-  (te?i-eo),  dec-  {dec-et).    So,too,  j)e-pul-i  (for  pe-jjoi-i,  w'pel-), 

{ce)-cul-i  (for  ce-col-i,  Vcel),  ie-tul-i  (for  te-tol-i,   Vfel).     But 

the  last  three  are  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  vowel  change 

there  seems  to  be  due  merely  to  the  common  change  of  el  to 

ol  [id)  in  Latin  (p.  189). 

(ii)  Non-         The  remaining  cases  of  internal  modification  of  the  stem 

cated^"      often  present  great  diflftculties.     It  will  be  well  briefly  to 

Perfects,     classify  Our  material  first,  before  discussing  it  in  detail. 

I.  The  three  roots  ending  in  long  vowels,  dd-,  std-,  dhe-, 
preserve  the  original  non-thematic  forms  in  de-d'i-nms  (to 
give),  ste-tl-nms,  de-d^i-mus  (to  place,  in  ab-do,  etc.),  which  are 
for  de-dd-mos,  ste-sta-mos,  de-dlie-vws  (cf.  p.  236). 

3.  Roots  in  e'l  have  the  strong  stem  in  the  perfect,  e.  g.  vldi 
(f  etSo/xai),  I'tqid  (AetTrw).  In  the  former  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
original  reduplication  (cf.  Folba,  veda),  but  to  Hgui  corresj)ond 
in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  the  redujilicated  forms  AeAotTra,  rireca. 
Contrast  f^tdi,  which  we  have  seen  (p.  456)  was  perhaps  once 
reduplicated,  and  in  which  the  root  only  appears  with  *. 
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3.  Roots  in  eu  similarly  have  the  strong  stem  without  the 
reduplication  (fiff/i  beside  (pevyw,  fMi  beside  x^^^)-  ^^  ^^^^ 
other  hand,  roots  that  contain  only  ii  have  in  the  perfect 
ii  with  reduplication  [fu-tud-i,  pn-piifz-i). 

4.  It  has  been  thought  that  in  pepeudi,  tetendi^  iwposci  (for 
peporc-sc-i)  we  have  the  reduced  form  of  the  root  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  plural  and  has  been  extended  to  the  sin- 
gular. These  forms  would  then  stand  for  pie-pnd-i,  te-ind-i^ 
pe-prc-sc-i ;  but  there  are  so  few  certain  instances  of  an  Ablaut 
in  inflexion  in  Latin  that  it  is  safer  to  suppose  these  to  be 
formed  straight  from  the  present  stem.  Ciicurri  may  possibly 
be  for  ke-krr-i,  from  a  pres.  kcrro  [  =  ^querro,  curro  ;  cf.  equina 
for  equi-quiria). 

5.  The  form  sedi/nns,  from  a  root  sed-,  we  have  already  seen 
reason  to  believe  to  be  primitive  (p.  457),  and  with  this  we 
put  venimus,  clejdmns,  from  Vven,  \/ dtp. 

6.  Finally,  we  have  the  roots  of  which  the  presents  contain 
a  (aorist  presents).  These  form  their  perfects  in  three  different 
ways  — 

(i)  With  the  weak  root  reduplicated — in  pepiffi,  cecini,  cecMi, 
tefiffi,  (v.  p.  455). 

(ii)  With  the  strong  root  um'eduplicated — sca^jo,  scdhi. 

(iii)  With  a  long  e  in  the  stem — cajj'io^  ccpn. 

W^ith  these  last  we  may  class  the  anomalous  forms — fodio, 
fodi,  strido,  stridi,  cudo,  cudi,  vinco,  vici,  leo,  ici. 

The  perfects  of  the  types  scdhi,  cepi  present  great  difficulty. 
The  most  typical  case  is  that  of  those  verbs  whose  presents 
show  a,  and  whose  perfects  show  e.     These  are — 

egi,  from  ago  (an  aorist  present).  This  we  have  already 
explained  by  contraction  with  the  augment  (p.  457). 

fregi,  pegi,  from  nasalised  jiresents. 

cqji,fici,jeci,  co-epji  (Lucr.  4.  619),  from  yor/-presents. 

Now,  according  to  Osthoff  s  theory  (p.  457),  venimus,  clepi- 
miis,  sedinms,  beside  venio,  clepo,  sedeo,  represent  a  compara- 
tively primitive  Ablaut.  Beside  these  we  have  (?gi  from  ago, 
whose  long  vowel  may  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Osthoff 
[Z.  G.  d.  P.  1^^,  262)  is  of  opinion  that  these  four  forms — all 
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words  in  constant  use — with  a  short  vowel  in  the  present  and 
a  long  vowel  in  the  perfect,  were  the  models  on  which  all  per- 
fects with  a  long-  vowel  corresponding-  to  presents  with  a 
short  vowel  were  formed.  We  may  get  other  models  in  vJdi 
(beside  video),  which  seems  primitive  (p.  457). 

We  have  therefore  the  Ablauts — ago  :  egi — venio  :  veni — 
clepo  :  clepi — sedeo  :  sedi — linquo  :  liqui — video  :  vidi.  And 
these  may  have  been  sufficient  to  form  the  type  on  which  were 
modelled — "^odio  :  odi — caveo  :  cavi — ftiveo  :  favi — scabo  :  scabi 
— lavo  :  lavi — paveo  :  pavi — foveo  :  fovi — fugio  :  fugi  (though 
this  last  may  perhaps  be  an  original  Ablaut,  see  p.  459),  etc. 

The  remaining  perfects,  fregi,  pegi,  cepi,  feci,  jeci,  co-epi, 
which  show  a  vowel  differing  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
from  that  in  the  present  stem,  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of 
ago,  egi,  but  some  of  them  at  any  rate  admit  of  a  different 
explanation  (p.  456). 

The  The  last  group  of  perfect-stems  in    Latin    is  formed   by 

means  of  the  addition  to  the  root  of  (i)  -si  or  (ii)  -vi,  -ui. 

We  will  consider  first  the  Perfect  in  -si,  the  usual  form  in 
roots  ending  with  a  guttural,  labial,  or  dental,  and  occurring 
in  some  roots  ending  with  -s  or  -m  [premo,  sumo,  tem-no). 

It  is  clear  at  first  sight  that  the  Latin  perfect  in  -si  closely 
resembles  the  Greek  sigmatic  aorist — that  deic-si,  e.  g.  is 
analogous  to  e-8etK-o--a.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  person- 
endings  in  the  two  languages  are  very  different. 

The  whole  question  has  been  treated  of  by  Brugmann 
[M.  U.  iii.  16).  His  conclusion  is,  that  the  suffix  -s,  -is  is 
characteristic  of  the  aorist  system,  and  has  only  got  into  the 
perfect  by  a  confusion  of  the  two  tenses. 

Thus  in  Greek,  i7'8e(o-)a  is  a  sigmatic  aorist  corresponding 
to  Sk.  dvedisam.  Its  optative  is  {F)€the[(T)ir]v,  (/^)et8€((r)-t-ju,ei', 
the  last  form  corresponding  to  Latin  perf.  subj.  viderlmiis. 
Videnmus,  which  is  also  found,  owes  its  short  *  to  the  future 
perfect.  The  singular  of  viderlnms  should  be  veidesiem,  but 
the  weak  optative  suffix  has  been  extended  throughout,  as  in 
sim  for  and  beside  siem. 


in  -SI. 
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The  fut.  exactum  videro  (for  veideso)  is  in  form  an  aor.  subj., 
corresponding"  to  the  Gk.  /^etSe(o-)&),  Sk.  *vedim(-ni)  (Whitney, 
S&.  Gr.  §  906).  Then  videris,  viderit  will  be  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  the  corresponding-  forms  vedisas,  vedisat.  In  the 
plural  the  true  forms  are  videnmus,  viderilis,  ^viderimt.  The 
two  first  correspond  to  Gk.  aor.  subjunctive  of  the  type  (})v\d^- 
ojxev,  with  a  short  thematic  vowel.  Videnmus  is  found  in  this 
tense,  but  is  due  to  the  optative  form  (perf.  subj.).  Similarly 
vidervit,  the  ordinary  3rd  plur.  fut.  pf.,  is,  properly,  optative. 
The  true  form  viderunt  would  correspond  to  Sk.  vedisan  (yeid- 
es-o-tit). 

According-ly,  videro,  viderim  are,  properly,  aorists  subj.  and 
opt.,  and  stand  for  veideso,  veidesim. 

The  Latin  and  plur.  of  the  perf.  ind.  vidis-tis  corresponds  to 
Sk.  dvedis-fa,  from  ist  sing",  dvedimin,  and  is  therefore  a 
sigmatic  aorist.  The  2nd  sing",  vidis-ti  has  apparently  added 
to  the  stem  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  the  perfect  termination  -tl. 
The  true  aorist  form  would  have  been  {e)veid-is-s  (Sk.  dvedls). 
By  a  converse  process  eSet^-e  has  taken  the  perfect  termination, 
but  remained  aoristic  in  sense.  The  correct  form  would  have 
been  *e8etK-(r-T. 

The  3rd  plur.  vid-er-unt  is  for  veid-es-nt,  but  the  termination 
is  -ont  rather  than  -eiit,  on  the  analogy  of  the  thematic  sys- 
tem^  just  as  sinit  [s-nt]  is  for  *se)it,  ed-iint  [ed-nt)  for  Cedent,  or 
as  in  Greek  w^e  get  il-n-ov  beside  dn-av.  If  videre  is  for  vid-er- 
e[nt),  it  may  show  the  original  vowel  of  the  termination,  but 
see  p.  466. 

Again  as  by  the  side  of  ero  which  is  properly  subjunctive 
(Gk.  e(a-)a),  oj)  there  existed  a  future-perfect  form  videro,  it  was 
natm'al  that  eram  should  produce  a  form  videram,  and  so 
vidissem,  vidisse  sprang  up  on  the  analogy  of  essem,  esse.  That 
the  pluperf.  indie,  and  subj.  and  perf.  infin.  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  corresponding'  forms  in  the  Italian  dialects,  which  however 
possess  forms  analogous  to  the  future  perfect  and  perfect 
subjunctive. 

In  the  case,  then,  of  the  root  vid-  we  see  throughout  a  con- 
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fusion  between  the  sigmatic  aorist  and  the  perfect.     Other 
instant.'es  of  this  confusion  are  plentifuh     We  may  compare 

deixi :  ebei^a — peccl-Jire^a — j)lexi :  eirXe^a ^exi :  lAe^a — mansi, 

cf  icfyrjva  for  i(f)av-(ra — clan[f]).n,  cf.  exe(8)o-a,  etc. 

Similarly  disco,  dixim  are  conjunctive  and  optative  forms  of 
the  sigmatic  aorist  stem,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  syncopated 
for  *dixiso,  *dixisim.  But  from  dixim  was  formed  dixem  on 
the  analogy  of  amdssem  (which  is  syncopated  from  amavissem) 
beside  amassim. 

Amasso  and  amassim,  etc.,  are  clearly  also  conjunctive  and 
optative  forms  of  the  sigmatic  aorist ;  but  the  double  -ss-  is,  so 
far,  unexplained,  though  it  seems  to  find  its  parallel  in  Celtic. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  these  words  may  be,  they  served  as  the 
type  for  cajpesso,  facesso,  etc. 

Lixe  (Plant,  a]).  Non.  105.  23)  is  usually  compared  with 
hel^at,  but  b^iK-aaL  is  not  itself  a  distinctively  aorist  form, 
the  0-  belonging  to  the  infinitive  termination,  and  -aai 
corresponding  to  -se  (-re)  in  esse,  da-re,  fo-re,  vive-re.  In 
Greek  bel^at  only  passes  into  the  aorist  system  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  -aa.  More  strictly  it  is  a  non-thematic 
present  infinitive.  Cf.  traxe,  scrijjse  (Aen.  5.  786,  Auson. 
Sap.  i). 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  addition  of  -es-  or  -s-  to  form 
the  aorist  stem  as  used  indifferently.  But  the  only  true 
aorists  in  Greek  in  which  the  addition  of  -es-  (as  distinct  from 
-S-)  can  be  shown  to  be  original  are  7/8-e(o-)-a  (for  e-Fetb-ea-a) 
and  r]-e((r)-a  (if  this  is  rightly  analysed  as  i-ei-ea-a).  In 
Latin,  corresponding  to  these  we  have  veid-es-  and  ei-is-  (in 
i-er-o,  %-is-fi,  with  dissimilation  of  the  vowels  and  shortening 
of  the  root-diphthong  before  the  following  vowel). 

We  may  therefore  put  together — 

veides-  Fetb-ea-  Sk.  ved-i-s-. 

ei-is-  et-eo--  „     a^-i?-- 

These  two,  according  to  Brugmann,  formed  the  model  on 
which  all  other  forms  with  the  suffix  -es-  were  made,  e.  g. 
fu-er-o  (for  an  earlier  *fn-s-o,  Vvnhxinnfu-s-t,  Greek  i(f)v-(r-a), 
hahn-er-o,  etc. 
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On  these  assumptions  the  following-  chronolog-ical  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  Latin  perfect  in  -si  has  been  given  by 
Brug-mann  : — 

First  Period.     Tcrfect  and  Aorist  forms  disiincf. 

In  the  perfect,  the  2nd  sing-,  added  -fi  immediately  to  the 
stem,  the  2nd  plur.  added  -tis^  visti,  vistis  (cf.  oXcr-Oa,  X<t-t€). 
The  perfect  subj.  must  have  existed  in  a  form  corresponding  to 
the  Oscanf efacid,  Sk.  o])t.  riric9/df>,  vavrtyat  (Whitney,  §  812). 

Aorist  ill  -is-.  Videro,videri7n,alj-iero,  -zVrzw^  (subj.  and  opt.), 
would  be  already  in  existence.  The  corresponding-  indicatives 
would  be  (e)-veid-is-m,  (e)-ei-is-m. 

Aorist  in  -s-.  The  2nd  plur.  ending-  -tis  was  still  added  to 
the  stem,  as  deic-s-tis.  The  type  aviasso,  amassim^  and  a  corres- 
ponding indicative  {amass.v  ?)  already  existed. 

Second  Period.  The  distinction  of  meaning  between  the 
perfect  and  aorist  begins  to  be  lost,  and  the  forms  of  the  aorist 
in  -is-  peneirate  to  the  pe? feet. 

Forms  of  the  type  vidi,  olba,  veda,  take  -is-  permanently  in 
the  2nd  sing,  and  2nd  and  3rd  plur.,  and  thus  instead  of  the 
original  2  sing,  and  plur.  vis-ti,  vis-tis  (cf.  o1(r-6a,  i(r-T€),  we 
get  vidis-ti,  vidis-tis.  So  in  the  reduplicated  perfect  stems 
we  get  tu-tud-is-ti,  te-tond-is-ti,  etc.  Forms  like  videran), 
vidisse,  vidissem  arise  by  the  side  of  vidcro,  on  the  analogy  of 
eratn,  esse,  essem  beside  ero  ;  and  then  this  type  is  extended  to 
all  verbs,  and  we  geifu-er-o,  hahi-is-se,  etc. 

Third  Period.  The  forms  of  the  aorist  in  -s-  penetrate  to  the 
perfect  system,  deic-s-tis  produces  a  singular  deic-s-ti  on  the 
analogy  of  indisti  beside  vidistis.  Then  dixisti,  dixero,  dixissem 
are  produced  on  the  analogy  of  vidisti,  videro,  vidissem,  the 
stem  being  taken  as  dix-,  not  die-  ;  the  forms  dixero,  dixissem 
remain  by  the  side  of  dixo,  dixim.  But  amasso,  amassim,faxo, 
faxim  never  passed  into  the  perfect  system. 

Dixisti  {deic-s-is-ti)  like  dixero  (deic-s-is-o)  takes  the  signs 
both  of  the  -s-  and  of  the  -is-  aorist.  We  may  compare  for 
the  doubling  of  the  formative  suffix  the  whole  group  of  Sk. 
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aorists  in  -sis-  and  forms  like  dic-ti-fa-re,  rpt-ra-ro-s,  /3o-aK€- 

The  long  root  vowel  of  some  perfects  in  -si  is  difficult. 
Priscian,  9.  28,  says,  '  in  -xi  terminantia  praeteritum  perfectum 
jjndae  g^  111^©  et  IV*^®  conj ugationis  inveniuntur,  et  tunc 
tantum  natura  quoque  producunt  paenultimam  quando  sit  e, 
ut  re(/o,  rexi.'  It  is  supposed  that  the  e  is  due  to  the  original 
non-sigmatic  perfect  (e.  g.  '^rep,  parallel  to  sedi),  of  which 
traces  survive  in  collegimus  beside  intelleximus  {Z.  G.  d.  P. 

So  divzsimus,  siiximus,  ffessimns,  etc.,  which,  if  sigmatic  aorists, 
at  any  rate  owe  their  long  vowel  to  the  type  sedi,  vidi. 

In  some  few  cases  we  get  true  perfect  forms  preserved  side 
by  side  with  forms  containing  the  aorist  -s-.  Thus  pujougi 
and  jnmxi,  pepigi  and  panxi,  peperci  and  parsi. 

Osthoff  [Z.  G.  d.  P.  p.  219)  takes  dixem,  dixe  to  be  synco- 
pated forms,  like  amassem,  amasse,  by  the  side  of  the  true 
aorists  dixo,  dixim,  and  holds  that  on  the  analogy  of  these 
last  were  formed  amasso,  amassim.  Then  from  amdsso  :  amdre 
would  be  formed  prohibesso,  licessit  (Neue,  ii.  542) :  prohibere, 
licere.  Further  lacesso  :  lacuit  (in  e-licuit)  corresponds  to 
licesso  :  licuit,  and  finally  lacio  :  lacesso  corresponds  io  facio, 
capio  -.facesso,  capesso. 

Perfect  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Latin  perfect  in  -vi. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  all  Latin  mor- 
phology. It  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  Osthoff,  Z.  G. 
d.  P.  p.  251  sqq.     His  theory  is  briefly  this: — 

*  The  same  doubling  of  a  significant  element  appears  in  many  different 
languages.     We  may  compare— 

plusieurs  =  pluriores. 

mehrere  =  English  mo-re,  where  mo  is  already  a  comparative. 

nimmermehr  =  nie  mehr  mehr. 

gen.  plur.  uns-(e)r-er,  eu-(e)r-er. 

gegessen  =  ge-ge-essen. 

ver-fressen  =  ver-ver-essen. 

d(5dans  =  de  de  ante  intus. 

de  devant  =  de  de  ab  ante. 
Vedic  va9a,sas  for  va9as  (stem  va9a). 


m  -VI. 
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There  are  certain  Latin  perfects  in  -vi  (movi,  vovi,  cavi,Jiivi, 
jnvi,  expavi,  la  vi)  where  the  v  is  not  formative  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  verbal-stem.  To  these  correspond  past  participles 
where  the  termination  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel.  On 
the  analogy  of  this  type  the  perfect  in  -vi  was  extended  to 
all  verbs  where  the  participle  was  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  ; 
that  is,  because  fori,  movi,  juvi,  etc.,  had  participles  fotus, 
motus,  jtihis,  so  from  the  participles  avidtns,  fetus,  scitus, 
notns,  etc.,  were  formed  new  perfects  amdvl,  flevi,  sclvi, 
ndvi,  etc. 

In  the  case  oi  clvi,  ~ivi,  qidvi  the  past  participles  are  cttus, 
ikis,  qtittus,  but  the  long  vowel  of  the  majority  of  the  rest  of 
the  verbal  forms  caused  the  new  perfects  also  to  take  a  long 
vowel.  The  older  perfects  are  seen  in  -cu,  -ti,  -quti,  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  syncopated  forms. 

Pdvi  is  due  to  the  old  participle  *pd-tus,  with  a  long 
vowel  as  in  pdhdum. 

Again  the  similarity  of  se-men  to  no-men,  fd-men  produced 
the  new  perfect  sevi  as  parallel  to  iiovi,  jidvi.  Then  in  its  turn 
the  paradigm  consevi,  consiUts  became  a  model  for  oblevi,  oh- 
Utiis,  and  that  again  for  *crmo,  crevi,  "^critus.  When  in  the 
last  case  the  present  cerno  was  adopted  from  the  compound 
forms  secerno,  etc.,  this  in  its  turn  became  a  model  for  spenio, 
sprevi. 

This  theory  is  worked  out  by  OsthoflP  with  an  ingenuity 
and  wealth  of  illustration  to  which  we  cannot  do  justice  here. 
The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  presumes  a  regular  gradation  of 
analogical  formations  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  in. 

A  totally  new  theory  has  been  since  put  forward  by  Schulze 
{K.  Z.  xxviii.  266),  who  explains  the  perfect  in  -vi  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  perf.  part,  with  the  forms  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.     He  argues  as  follows : 

In  Latin  the  perf.  part.  neut.  of  a  root  se  would  be 
represented  by  "^seves  (compare  Greek  dh-F6s,  but  the  e  is 
probably  the  original  vowel  of  the  neuter  termination,  cf.  TrAeiy 
=  7rAeey  beside  irXiov,  K.  Z.  xxvi.  329).  Similarly  we  should 
get  a  form  ^amdves,  etc. 

Hh 
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Now  comrounding  this  as  a  stable  element  with  the  various 
forms  of  the  root  es  we  get —  ^ 

(i)  scves-smos,  seves-siis,  seves-esdm,  seves-essem,  seves-eso. 
The  last  three,  containing  two  consecutive  syllables  identical 
in  form,  will  lose  one  (p.  220)  and  pass  into— 

(ii)  shesdm,  sevessem,  seveso. 

Then  the  e  in  the  unaccented  syllable  before  a  double  con- 
sonant will  pass  into  i  (contrast  esse),  and  we  shall  have— 

(iii)  sevimus,  sevistis,  severam,  sevissem,  severo. 

(For  sevesmos  becoming  seoimus  v.  p.  213  and  K.  Z.  xxvii. 

It  i^  possible  to  explain  on  the  same  principle  the  3rdplur., 
only  we  must  suppose,  as  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  that  this 
form  was  from  the  first  expressed  without  the  copula,  on  the 
model  of  Jtostes  vldi  for  liostes  vicii  sunt.  For  from  a  masc.  nom. 
sing,  amaves  we  should  get  a  dual  amaves-e  and  a  plm-al  amaves- 
es{d.  maids  :  maidres),which.  would  become  amavere,''amaveres. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Quintilian  (i.  5-  42)  says  that  some 
scholars  considered  amavere  as  a  dual  K  By  the  side^of  these 
there  may  have  grown  up  an  analogical  form  amaveront  (for 
amdvesoiit),  on  the  model  of  amdvimns  (for  amdvesmos). 

We  should  then  get  side  by  ^{^Q—^amaveres,  amavere,  ama- 
veront. The  lano-uage  as  developed  combined  these  various 
forms,'  and  took  for  3rd  plur.  amavere,  ^amareroiit,  amaveront.^ 
The  long  e  tended  to  take  the  short  termination,  the  short  e 
the  long  termination ;  cf.  stetere  but  steterunt. 

The  sing,  amavi,  amavisti,  amavit  would  then  be  by  analogy, 
though  the  -I  is  still  unexplained  (p.  468). 

According  therefore  to  Schulze's  theory  the  perfect  in  -u 
is  nothing  but  2^  pis  alter,  a  periphrastic  tense  substituted  for 
the  regular  perfect,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  had  ceased 
to  exitt.  It  is  a  periphrastic  tense,  however,  in  which  the 
first  element  is  stable,  and  unaffected  by  all  relations  of  person 

1  Cf  Neue  ii  391,  who  quotes  the  old  authorities  for  this  opinion.  Havet 
(in  Arch,  filr  lat.  Lex.  iii.  558)  Bees  a  trace  of  the  use  as  a  dual  m  the 
dida.calia  to  Terence.e.  g.fecere  Q.  Fabius  Mcaimus  P.  CorneUus  Afr^canas 
in  that  of  the  Adelphi. 
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or  number,  such  periphrastic  tenses  tending-  to  become  crystal- 
lised in  some  one  form.  Cf,  C.  Gracchus'  credo  ego  inimicos  hoc 
dicturum  esse.    (Neue,  ii.  380.) 

From   the   perfects  in  -vi  cannot  well  be  separated  the  The  Per- 
forms in  -ui.     AVe  may  disting-uish  two  sets  of  cases —  ^^^^  *°  ""'■ 

(i)  Those  in  which  the  u  belongs  to  the  verb-stem. 

(ii)  Those  in  which  the  ti  is  confined  to  the  perfect. 

(i)  Root  verbs  like  ri/o,  nno,  phut,  luo  natm-ally  make  the 
perfects  by  the  addition  of  the  suflBx  -?',  and  so  we  g-et  rui, 
nni,  ^plui,  liii,  etc.  On  these  are  modelled  the  denominatives 
of  the  t^^pe  metuo,  metiii,  and  also  those  verbs  forming  the 
present  stem  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -nii  (fifth  Sanskrit 
class),  as  mi-nu-o,  ster-nu-o  (cf.  irTap-w-ixai).  The  long  vowel 
of  the  Old  Latin  fiiit,  pluit  (Neue,  ii.  497,  597)  is  on  the 
analogy  of  lego  :  legi,  emo  :  emi,  etc. 

(ii)  In  other  cases  -m  may  be  derived  from  older  -v\. 

The  perfects  of  the  type  gemd  correspond  always  to  a 
participle  in  -tt^is  {jjenXfns,  older  ^genetuB,  cf.  ye^•€T?J,  genetiviis, 
geneinx).  This  participle  would  naturally  correspond  to  a 
perfect  ^gene-vl,  which  by  the  laws  of  Latin  phonology  would 
become  *geno-vi  and  gemd  (cf.  denuo  for  *denovo,  vidua  for 
vidova,  rj-Fid-eF-os). 

Again  domitus  will  represent  an  older  domatos  (cf.  a-ho.\ia- 
Tos),  whence  was  formed  domid  on  the  analogy  of  the  tyj)e 
genitiis :  genui. 

Then  domdre-.domni  would  be  the  model  oi  necare'.necui 
(though  enectus), secure :  sec  id  {ihou^h.  sect  ks), also  Hio?iere :  monui, 
oidocere :  docui  (though  doctns).  andi  gene  re :  gemd,  oiserere :  serui 
(though  exsertus),  canere  :  canui  (Neue,  ii.  476)  (though  cantus), 
velle :  volid  (though  there  is  no  supine  and  the  infin.  is  dif- 
ferent). Further  from  elicio,  elicid,  eliciius  we  may  get  raiAo, 
rajitd  (though  rajitus),  and  sajj'io,  sapid  (though  no  supine). 
Finally  the  ^or/- verbs  with  infinitives  in  -ere  may  have  influ- 
enced those  with  infinitives  in  -Ire,  and  so  we  get  apern'i, 
salui,  amicui  (Z.  G.  d.  P.  253  sq.). 

Posid  may  have  originated  from  an  idea  that  the  participle 

Hh  a 
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was  jm-if /IS  not  j)0-siim,  v^hence  pos-iii  was  formed  as  dom-itns 
from  dom-vi     The  truer  perf.  appears  in  posivi. 

The  In-  The  o-reat  question  in  the  inflexion  of  the  perfect  is  the 

Serffct  final  -1  of  the  1st  sing-.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  can  have 
nothing,  to  do  with  the  -a  of  the  corresponding-  Greek  and 
SanskHt  forms.  It  is  however  identified  by  OsthoiF  {Z.  G.  d. 
P.  191)  with  the  Sanskrit  -/  of  the  perfect  middle  ;  so  tufudz 
=  Sanskrit  tidude,  scicidi  =  ci-cckid-e,  dedi  =  dade,  sieti  =  fa-stAe, 
reliqui  =  ririce,  vidi  =  vivide.  There  is  no  difficulty  as  far  as 
meaning  goes  in  the  middle  form  ;  sedi,  Sanskrit  sede,  maybe 
'I  have   seated  myself.'     Compare    the   Greek   ^ixai,    ^at, 

irecfyvyixivos,  etc. 

But  what  is  this  original  diphthong?  The  Slavonic  lan- 
guages show  that  it  cannot  be  ei ;  it  might  be  oi  (cf.  is-ti 
beside  toC),  but  is  more  probably  -ai  (cf  Sanskrit  -se,  -te= 
Greek  -a-at,  -rai).  That  ai  in  an  unaccented  syllable  may 
become  in  Latin  z  is  proved  by  quaero :  conqmro -,  me?isais  = 
mensts  (cf  Osc.  diumpais)  si,  Osc.  svae  ;  /mtn-i,  xa\x-ai,  etc. 

The  original  paradigm  from  the  Vvid-  would  seem  to  have 

been — 

1st  sing,  veida     2nd  sing,  voista     3rd  sing,  voide. 

Plur.         vMmus  vistis. 

Middle      vUai  vissai. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  e-stems  the  characteristic 
vowel  of  the  perf.  sing,  is  0  (p.  419)-  B"*  i*  ^^  possible  that 
g  always  appeared  in  the  ist  person,  for  Vedic  Sanskrit  here 
always  shows  a  in  an  open  syllable  [cakdm,  jagdma),  whereas 
the  representative  of  European  0  in  an  open  syllable  is  a  (De 
Sauss.  p.  72  ;  Z.  G.  d.  P.  61).  If  this  is  so,  we  should  have 
primitive  I.  -E.  veida,  voista.  The  0  is  extended  in  Greek  {oXha, 
otaOa),  the  e  in  Latin  (veida,  veista) ;  -ta  in  veis-ta  stands  for 
-tha  after  the  sibilant. 

The  middle  2nd  pers.  vissai  became  vis-tai  on  the  analogy 
of  the  active,  and  then  -di-  was  inserted  on  the  analogy  of 
vi-di,  vi-di-mns,  etc.,  and  we  get  vi-di-sti  (cf  apv A<ti  for  ^apaat 
on  analogv  of  ^pv-6s).     In  this  way  the  s  of  vidisti,  vidistis 
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came  to  be  considered  as  belonging- to  the  termination,  though 
really  part  of  the  stem  (but  see  p.  461). 

The  3rd  sing,  seems  to  have  originally  ended  in  -et  {cLfuet^ 
(ledet,  Neue,  ii.  442),  perhaps  on  the  analogy  of  siet^  ponehdl^ 
etc.    The  i  of  the  classical  3rd  pers.  would  come  from  ist  sing. 

The  other  forms  have  been  considered  above. 

On  the  fut.  and  impf.  in  -h-  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  The  Future 
The  future  in  -b-  has  a  corresponding  form  in   Celtic,   and  ^J^^  Imper- 
forms  a  sti-ong  argument  for  closely  connecting  the  Italian 
and  Celtic  families.     The  imperf.  in  -I-  is  a  unique  formation, 
peculiar  to  the  Latin  language. 

The  traditional  explanation  is  that  the  -h-  is  a  relic  of  the 
VbhTi,  and  that  are-Loz=d.re-h/ni5,  where  are  may  conceivably 
be  an  infinitive  form,  such  as  is  supposed  to  survive  in  1j\\~ 
creiins,,  facit  are  (6.  962).  But  this  is  not  satisfactory,  even 
if  we  go  on  to  connect  -bavi  of  impf.  for  hhudm  with  i-<pvr]-v. 
Nothing  approaching  to  a  solution  has  yet  been  discovered. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  Latin 
moods,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  dealt  with  already. 

The  only  conjunctive  of  the  non-thematic  system  surviving  xhe  Con- 
in  Latin  is  the  form  ero  for  "^eso,  beside  the  Greek  e(o-)w  S,  Junctive. 
Sanskrit  as-d-{m).     Of  this  we  have  spoken  above  (p.  447). 

In  the  thematic  conjugation  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the 
present  subjunctive  is  a.  Thus  in  Indo-European  w"e  should 
have  an  indie.  hhSr-e-ti,  a  conj.  bher-d-ti,  to  which  last  corre- 
sponds Ijdiiinf erdt.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Ablaut  6,  e 
(indie.)  :  d  (conj.)  is  identical  with  that  of  ekuo-,  ekue-  (masc.) : 
ekud-  (fem.).     (IT.  U.  ii.  1 24.) 

In  the  aor.  subj.  on  the  other  hand  the  thematic  vowel  is  0,  e, 
which  is  kept  in  videro,  etc.,  the  subj.  of  the  sigmatic  aorist ; 
cf.  Greek  (pvXa^ojxev,  etc.  (v.  p.  461). 

The  mood-sign  of  the  oj)tative  of  non-thematic  verbs  is  in  The  Opta- 
the  singular  -ie-,  in  the  plural,  where  the  accent  rests  on  the  *'^^' 
person-ending,  -t-  [K.  Z.  xxiv.  303).     In  thematic  verbs  the 
mood-sig-n  is  -i-. 
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Thus  the  primitive  inflexion  of  the  optative  of  the  root 
es-  was — 
Sing-.  s-ie-m  s-ie-s  s-ie-t. 

Greek      ([a-yCrj-v  e(cr)-tr7-s         €(o-)-i?j-(r). 

Latin      s-ie-m  s-ie-s  s-ie-t. 

Sanskrit  s-yd-m  s-yd-s  s-yd-t. 

Pkir.  s-i-mos  s-l-te  s-i-nt. 

Greek      f((r)-T-/jiey         e((r)-t-re         e(o-)-t-(ez;). 

Latin      s-l-}//ns  s-i-fis  s-t-nt. 

The  weak  form  has  heen  universalised  in  the  classical  Latin 
slm^  sis,  sit  [s^). 

Precisely  similar  are  vel-i-m,  nol-i-m,  mdl-i-m^  ed-l-m,  du-l-m 
(cf.  8o-t-juer). 

Forms  like  demns,  sternns,feremus  (which  thoug-h  used  as  a 
future  is  clearly  similar  to  the  other  two)  are  doubtful.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  demus,  sfemiis  can  have  originated  from 
^da-i-vms,  *sta-l-miis  (Sot/xev,  oraijuey).  In  feremtcs  it  is  possible 
we  may  go  back  to  a  ^oi'vufer-o-t-vms  (cf.  (pep-o-L-ixev),  where  for 
oi  passing-  into  e  we  may  compare  ploirume  (Inscr.)  for  pln- 
rimi,  plurimoi.  But  here  oi  is  final,  and  in  the  same  word  we 
have  a  medial  oi  which  does  not  become  e. 

On  the  whole  no  explanation  yet  g-iven  can  be  considered 
satisfactory.  But  the  fact  that  Cato  uses  ferein,  audiem  seems 
to  show  that  the  e  is  at  any  rate  not  due  to  the  final  a  of 
the  stem  of  the  ist  conjug-ation.  The  Oscan  termination 
of  pres.    conj.  of  ist  conjugation  is   -aiem,  -ait,  -aid  (Neue, 

ii-  443)- 

Forms  Wkefaxim,  viderini  have  been  g-iven  above. 

The  '  imperfect  subjunctives  '  of  non-thematic  verbs,  darem, 
forew,  sfdrem,  seem  to  have  been  originally  formed  from 
the  stem  of  the  sig-matic  aorist,  on  the  analogy  of  s-ie-m, 
to  which  they  owe  their  e,  which  in  this  case  has  been 
extended  to  the  plural  {daremns  for  d9-s-e-mus).  We  should 
expect  a  long  vowel  in  the  singular,  a  short  vowel  in  the 
plural,  and  this  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  varying- 
quantity  of  darem  and  stdrem,  of  which  the  latter  represents 
the  singular,  the  former  the  plural  form  of  the  root. 
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We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  system  of  the  Imperative.  The  Im- 

All  imperatives  in   Latin,  with   the    sing-le    exception    ofP^'*'^®- 
inemento    (me-mn-tdd),  are    formed    from    the    present    stem. 
We  have  therefore  nothing*  answering-  to  the  aor.  imper.  of 
Greek. 

The  ordinary  2nd  sing-,  imperative  of  thematic  verbs  con- 
sists simply  of  the  theme  with  -e  as  the  thematic  vowel. 
Thus  reg-e,  amd  [ama-i-e),  etc.  The  long  vowels  of  std,  da,  t, 
may  be  on  the  analog-y  of  the  imperatives  of  the  thematic 
system.  i\  o/I  may  possibly  owe  its  i  to  the  conjunctive  (opta- 
tive) form  nolim. 

On  the  other  forms  of  the  imperative  we  may  refer  to  what 
has  been  said  on  p.  433.  If  what  is  there  remarked  is  con-ect, 
we  must  allow  free  play  to  analogy  in  the  various  persons, 
numbers,  and  tenses  of  this  mood.  Tehunto  will  be  formed 
from  vehito  on  the  analogy  of  vehnnt  beside  veliit^  and  vehi- 
tote  on  the  analogy  of  veliite  (injunctive  in  origin),  beside 
vehe. 

The  forms  stam'uio,  f amino  will  not  then  (as  Corssen 
thought)  be  singulars  oi  fam'ini,  etc.,  standing  for  *faminos, 
but  be  new  formations  on  the  analogy  of  atato,  etc.,  just  as 
the  new  Greek  middle  imperatives  (pepicrOo),  ^ipea-d^,  (f)€p4(r9(t)v 
are  formed  simply  on  the  analogy  of  the  actives  (ji4p(T€, 
(fxpiru),   (pepovTcav. 

The  2nd  sing,  of  the  passive  imperative  is  identical  with 
the  present  infinitive  active.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  in 
origin  identical  with  the  Greek  middle  forms,  and  sequere  has 
been  compared  to  Ittou  (eTreo-o).  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is 
the  final  -e  in  Latin,  which  can  hardly  represent  an  original  -0. 
We  may  draw  attention  to  the  similar  case  in  Greek,  where 
the  1st  aor.  infin.  act.  and  imperative  middle  are  identical  in 
form,  though  not  in  accent. 

The  2nd  plur.  imper.,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  is 
nothing  but  a  participial  form,  used  apparently  as  an  ex- 
clamation (Aeyo'/xeyot,  legimmi).  The  3rd  sing,  and  plur.  are 
simply  the  corresponding  active  forms  with  the  addition  of 
the  passive  suffix  -r.    But  that  this  was  not  always  a  necessary 
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addition  is  proved  by  the  forms  7utito,  censento  quoted  p.  434. 
{M.  U.  i.  163  ;  iii.  i ;  A".  Z.  xxvii.  172.) 

The  Infini-      The  termination  of  the  infinitive  is  clearly  -se,  which  after 
*^^®'  vowels  becomes  of  course  -re.    So  we  get  esse,  vel-le  (for  vel-se, 

as  coUuni  for  ^col-sum),  fer-re,  da-re,  age-re,  etc.     Paul.  Fest. 
68.  13  preserves  the  -s-  between  vowels  in  dasi  for  dari. 

The  final  -e  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin  is  perhaps  sometimes 
long-  (though  most  of  the  instances  have  been  altered  by  the 
editors),  and  the  corresponding  form  in  Greek  shows  the  diph- 
thong -at.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  here  as  elsewhere  we 
get  a  confusion  between  the  functions  of  the  dative  and  the 
locative,  so  that  vivere  will  be  a  dative  corresponding  to  Sk. 
jivase  (I.-E.  Qigne-sa'i),  vivere,  a  locative,  standing  for  vive-st, 
with  the  final  -?  becoming  -e,  as  in  tnare  for  ^marl.  The  same 
confusion  may  possibly  be  seen  in  Greek,  where  we  have  hoixev- 
ai  (dative)  and  bofxev  (said  to  be  for  boixev-L,  locative)  (cf.  p.  438). 
It  would  seem  that  the  infinitive  passive  is  absolutely 
identical  with  the  corresponding  active  form  with  e :  monere  and 
monerl  are  only  different  ways  of  writing  the  same  word ;  and 
we  find_/^r<?  (insc.  fierei)  beside  'fieri  (Neue,  ii.  334)-  Eventu- 
ally one  form  was  in  practice  appropriated  to  the  active,  the 
other  to  the  middle,  but  no  diflPerence  can  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  origin  of  the  two  forms.  And  indeed  in  itself  the 
infinitive  is  neither  active  nor  passive,  its  meaning  in  any 
given  passage  being  determined  by  the  context.  It  is  equally 
possible  to  say  Oavixa  Ihelv  and  Oavfxa  IhiaOai. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  infinitives  ended  origin- 
ally not  in  -se  but  in  -e.  In  Latin  we  get  cale-facio,  made- 
facio,  which  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  calere  facio,  etc.  ;  and 
the  Lucretian  facit  are  (6.  964)  is  made  much  more  intelligible 
if  we  can  suppose  are  to  be  an  old  infinitive.  Now  in  the 
Veda  we  get  forms  like  dje  (Whitney,  Sh.  Gr.  §  970  a),  which 
correspond  to  a  Latin  *a(/e  or  agl.  We  should  then  get  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  similar  to  that  between  monere  and  moneri,  so 
that  age-re  would  be  used  actively,  agi  passively. 

The  passive  infinitive  in  -ier  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
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explained,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  ordinary  infinitive  in  i 
with  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -ere  of  the  thematic  verbs. 
Thus  laudari-er{e)  would  take  the  infinitive  suffix  twice  over, 
and  thus  be  parallel  to  forms  like  dic-s-is-ti,  etc.,  quoted  on 
p.  463.  The  final  -e  mig-ht  easily  be  lost,  as  it  is  in  the  nom. 
sing,  of  neuter  stems  in  al{i)-,  ar{i)-  (e.g.  caloar  and  calcare).  It 
is  possible  that  the  form  was  invented  as  an  expedient  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  active  and  passive  significations  of  the 
infinitive,  before  laudare  and  laudarl  were  differentiated. 
When  this  latter  distinction  was  established,  the  form  in  -ler 
became  obsolete. 

The   participles    do   not   present   any  special  difficulty  in  The  Part- 
T     ,  •  iciples. 

Latin.  ^ 

In  the  present  participle  active  the  termination  in  its 
threefold  Ablaut  is  -ont- ,  -ent-,  -nt-,  the  last  two  coalescing  in 
Latin.  The  weaker  form  has  universally  prevailed,  as  the 
strong  form  in  Greek,  except  in  e-tmtis  (ei-ont-is),  jiex-unt-es, 
soutew,  insontem. 

Of  the  perfect  paritciple  active  no  certain  instance  exists 
(but  cf.  J).  465),  for  we  can  hardly  venture  to  see  such  a  form 
in  papdver  (pa-pa-nes),  cadd-ver. 

The  future  participle  is  a  form  peculiar  to  Latin,  but  clearly 
formed  from  the  strong  stem  of  the  nomina  agentis  in  -for ; 
cf.  dator  beside  da-tu-rus. 

The  present  participle  passive  is  only  preserved  as  the 
form  of  the  2nd  plural  of  the  passive  voice,  but  the  ter- 
mination is  the  same  as  appears  in  the  trij)le  Ablaut  -mon-, 
-men-,  [m?i)  -mn-,  ali-mdtimm,  ali-nentum  (nm),  alu-mn-us,  and 
numerous  other  nominal  forms  (v.  p.  300;  M.  U.  ii.  185, 
sqq.). 

The  past  participle  in  -tSs  is  universally  used  for  the  passive 
participle  and  supine.  Originally  it  carried  the  accent  as  in 
Greek,  and  was  added  to  the  weak  stem,  as  in  da-tus,  sta-tiis 
[stare),  ra-tus  (re-ri),  etc.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases 
the  strong  stem  has  penetrated  to  this  form ;  teuttis  would 
seem  to  be  for  tnfus  (cf.  Taro^),  but  in  occultus  the  nl  {ol)  may  be 
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due  not  to  an  Ablaut  but  to  the  regular  cliange  Q>lel  to  ol  before 
every  consonant  but  /. 

For  the  apparent  alternation  with  -s6-s  v.  p.  209. 

Mortvvs  is  of  course  not  a  participle,  strictly  speaking-,  but 
an  adjective,  and  answers  to  the  Sk.  virtvd. 

The  Gerundive,  or  Partic'qmun  Necessitatis,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  formed,  as  shown  above  (p.  216),  by  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  -no  to  the  stem  of  the  pres.  part,  active.  Thus 
amandus  is  for  amant-no-s,  and  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  we  get 
in  the  Sanskrit  participles  in  -nd  (Whitney,  §  957)  and  in 
the  Greek  adjectives  aefx-vos,  ay-v6s,  etc. 


APPENDIX  I. 

On  the  t"^-o  Degeees  of  the  Eeduced  Eoot. 

The  theory  of  the  two  degrees  of  the  reduced  root  was  first 
■worked  out  by  Osthoff  {M.  U.  iv.  i  sqq.),  who  shows,  by  an 
exhaustive  collection  of  instances,  that  the  semivowels  i,  u  vary 
in  quantity  throughout  all  the  Indo-European  languages  so  uni- 
versally that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  variation  does 
not  represent  an  original  difference.  That  this  difference  is 
due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  secondary  accent  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  but  the  difference  between  strong  and  reduced 
roots  being  recognised  as  due  to  a  difference  of  accentuation,  we 
are  introducing  no  new  hypothesis  in  connecting  the  difference 
between  two  degrees  of  the  reduced  root  with  a  variation  in 
accentuation.  A  variation  of  quantity  such  as  we  find  in  excitns 
by  the  side  of  excltus  cannot  be  due  to  mere  accident,  and  in 
supposing  the  difference  to  be  due  to  a  difference  of  accentuation 
we  are  only  imagining  the  operation  of  a  cause  which  is  known  to 
be  operative  elsewhere.  The  consonantal  form  of  the  long  semi- 
vowels is  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  Sanskrit.  There 
we  find  from  a  root  irrai-  2)rt-ta  by  the  side  oi  priy-d  (I.-E.  prii-), 
and  by  the  side  of  bhriis  (Gk.  6-(ppvs)  a  genitive  bhruv-ds  (Gk. 
6-(})pvf-os,  I.-E.  hhruu-os),  etc. 

The  liquid  and  nasal  sonants  we  have  already  seen  to  be  treated 
in  other  cases  exactly  like  the  semivowels  i,  u,  and  we  are  therefore 
justified  in  supposing  that  they  too  once  appeared  in  a  different 
form  under  the  secondary  accent  to  that  which  they  take  when 
entii'ely  unaccented  ;  and  this  supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  very 
different  representations  of  these  sounds  in  the  derived  languages. 
To  I,  u  will  correspond  r,  \,  m,  ^  before  consonants ;  to  n,  uu  will 
cciTCspond  j*r,  II,  rnni,  nn  before  sonants. 
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For  instance — 

giji-  is  seen  in  Sk.  ga-td.  Gk.  /3aTo'y,   Lat.  ven-ius, 
I.-E.  grp.-t6s,  0.  H.  G.  kun-f-t. 

gmm-  in  Sk.  gdm-anti,  0.  H.  G.  kom-an. 

gill  in  Sk.  d-gd-t,  Gk.  e-^a-re. 
Similarly  s<r-  appears  in  o-i-pa-rd?. 

s^rr-  in  Sk.  ti-stir-e. 

sff-  in  Gk.  (TTpaTos,  Lat.  strd-tus. 
Notice  that  in  Sanskrit  ^r,  ??  are  represented  by  Ir,  ur  ,but  g^,  |  by 

But  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  representation  of  the  various 
forms  in  the  different  languages  see  p.  234. 

Osthoff  has  worked  out  the  theory  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
reduced  Ablaut  as  far  as  regards  semivowels  in  M.  U.  iv.  280,  353. 

(i)  Indo-European  i,  u  originated  from  ei,  oi,  at,  eu,  ou,  aw,  ie, 
to,  iu,  ue,  uo,  uu  occurring  before  consonants  in  unaccented 
syllables,  the  vowel  of  the  combination  being  assimilated  to  the 
semivowel. 

Thus  ueidtos  became  uiidtos  and  then  uldtbs. 
klentos  kluutos  klutos. 

(ii)  ^,  u,  so  produced,  remained  long  when  bearing  the  secondary 
accent,  but  when,  owing  to  their  position  in  the  sentence  or  by 
composition,  they  ceased  to  bear  this  accent,  they  sank  to  I,  u. 
Hence  klutos  and  klutos  are  both  possible  forms,  but  the  first 
occurred  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause  or  imme- 
diately after  an  unaccented  syllable. 

Thus  ueiketai  kleutos  became  ulketi  klutos  (where  *  represents  the 
secondary  accent). 

But  so  kleutos  became  s6  klutos  or  so  klutos ;  so  enkliitos  (inclutus), 
jjer'tkMtos  (TreptKXvTos). 

(iii)  To  t,  il  before  consonants  correspond  ii,  uu  before  vowels, 
the  same  assimilation  taking  place ;  but  the  two  sounds  are  not 
contracted  to  I,  u,  because  owing  to  the  following  vowel  the  second 
element  necessarily  remains  consonantal.  These  forms  occur  under 
the  secondary  accent. 

(iv)  To  %,  u  before  consonants  correspond  i,  u  before  vowels. 
These  forms  originate  from  ii,  uu,  as  i,  u,  from  ^,  il,  only  here 
the  element  lost  is  sonant.  They  would  occur  in  unaccented 
syllables. 
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Thus  with  the  origiual  doublets  duuo,  duo  and  stm,  su  we  get — 
Ablaut  III.  8vF-o,  SvfoidfKa,  duo,  Sk.  duvd,  duvddaca. 
Ablaut  IV.  8fco8€Ka,  8Foi6s,  bis  (duis),  Sk.  dvd,  dvddaca,  Germ. 

ztv-ei,  Engl.  tw-o. 
Ablaut  III.  vos,  (Tvos  (for  a-vfos). 
Ablaut  IV.   o-f-i'aXoy,  A.-S.  sv-tn,  Lat.  su-lnus. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Vowel-gradation  in  Nominal  and  Veebal  Foemations. 

It  will  hardly  have  escaped  observation  in  the  list  of  Ablauts 
given  in  the  pages  of  Chap.  X  that  the  degree  in  which  any  root,  in 
any  instance,  appears  is  connected  with  the  particular  sufiBxes  by 
which  the  root  is  followed.  Thus  we  have  oxos,  tokos,  yj/oyos,  Xoyos, 
vofios,  etc.,  formed  from  the  roots  6^,  t€k,  -^ey,  etc.,  appearing  with 
the  masculine  suffix  -os  and  the  first  Ablaut.  On  the  other  hand 
with  the  neuter  suffix  -os  we  have  the  second  Ablaut,  as  in  enos, 
\€)^os,  fif'vos,  yevos,  |3eXor,  reI;^os. 

The  following  tables  show  the  various  Ablauts  under  which  a 
root  appears  in  verbs  and  nouns  in  Greek  and  Latin,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  formative  suffix.  In  every  case  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  a  variation  in  Ablaut  is  accompanied  by  a  variation 
in  accentuation.  Theoretically  we  must  suppose  that  in  the 
original  language  the  stronger  form  of  the  root  (Ablauts  I  and 
II)  only  appeared  where  the  accent  was  on  the  root,  the  weaker 
forms  (Ablauts  III,  IV)  only  where  the  accent  was  on  the  suffix. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  that  in  many  cases  the  original 
accent  has  been  superseded  in  Greek  by  a  secondary  accent,  and  of 
the  original  accent  no  trace  is  left. 

The  lists  are  taken  from  De  Saussure,  p.  228,  etc.,  and  Bloomfield 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Plulology,  i.  314. 

A.    Nominal  Formations. 
(i)  Themes  in  -0  (masc),  -a  {/em.). 

(a)  Oxytone  forms  with  strong  root  (Ablaut  I). 

Adjectives — doos,  Xomos,  tojjlos,  6\k6s  (de  Sauss.,  p.  79). 
Nomina  agent  is — kXottos,  rpocpos,  ttoixttus,  c'otSoy. 
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Names  of  concrete  objects   and   abstract  nouns — \07ros, 
vofjLOs,  Xoiyos. 

But  paroxytone  or  otherwise  accented  are — ttokos,  tokos,  C"4'°^} 
vofios,  (rrfVTriKovropoi,  V.  p.  273),  (tto^xos,  \6yos,  (povos,  (tt6\os,  etc. 

Forms  from  the  long-vowel  series  variously  accented — fia>Kos 
(^fMffjLTjKws),  TTTcoxosi^Y  TTTOK,  7rTT](r<T(o) ,  GooiKos  {6aa(Tcru)),  aix6s{ci.dm-arusX), 
yj/coX^s  (\/'r;;^co,  \|/^a/cTijp),  cokvs  (cf.  dcer  1,  dn-aiK-Tj),  cf.  ay-(oy-6s. 

The  relation  of  Sivos,  avt}  to  venum  is  not  clear  (De  Sauss.  p.  155). 

We  must  specially  notice  here  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
syllabic nomina  agentis  which  are  oxytone  {(f)op6s)  and  the  cor- 
responding passive  forms,  which  are  paroxytone  {(f)6pos).  The 
question  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  accentuation  (p.  274). 

In  Latin  we  find  a  few  traces  of  this  formation,  in  mod-us  {y-iba), 
proC'its  (precor),  rog-us  {rego),  tog-a  {riym),  Old  Latin  {s)tonum  (cf. 
(TTovos,  a-Tevco).  The  ablative  jwndo  (beside  2)endo)  points  to  an  old 
neuter  *2)ondum. 

(h)  Oxytone  forms  with   reduced  root  (Ablaut  III) — rapaoi 
(repa-),  arpa^os  (orpe^-),  ayd?  (cf.  dyodyos),  C^yov,  etc. 

With  a  shifting  of  the  accent  on  to  the  root — a-ri^os,  arlxos, 
TVKos,  etc. 

This  form  is  specially  common  in  compounds — bCa-xiP'-os,  veo-yv-os, 
8L-(f)p-os,  d-rpaTT-os,  eni-nX-a  (TreXXa,  pellis),  fa-/3p-ds  (popa),  cf. 
2)rivi-gn-us,  abie-gn-us,  etc. 

Exceptional  forms  with  the  middle  root  (Ablaut  II)  are  AeuK-dj, 

Ai\(f)o[,  (f)ei86s,  epyov  (cf.  opyavov). 

The  femiuines  formed  by  suffix  -a  are  of  three  types  : — 

(i)   Oxytone,  Ablaut  I — So^i?,  a-roXri,  a-rrovSfj,  anrovbr],  etc. ;  with 

long  vowel  KvpaT-<oy-r],  XwjSij  {lobes),  j^ai^oxytone  koottt?  {cdpio). 

(ii)  Paroxytone,  Ablaut  II — siXtj,  fpa-t],  f'iprj,  ipeUt],  \fVKT},  neSr], 

(TKeTTT},  crriyq,  xkivr],  etc. 

(iii)    Oxytone,    Ablaut    III — /3a<^i7,    ypa(pT],    kotttj,    racpr],    (f>vyri, 

opoK\r],  em^Xai  (Hesych.),  pacpx].    With  shifting  of  accent — fi^d^r},  dUr], 

XvTTT],  fJLaxr],  (rdyrj,  peao-Bpr],  etc. 

(2)  Themes  in  -mo,  -md. 

(a)  Strong  root  (Ablaut  I),  accent  doubtful — olpos,  oXpos,  oppa, 

Koppos,  Xoipos  (^vslei),  ToXprj,  TToTpos,  opprj,  nXoxpos. 
The  root  of  A.o(/ios  is  slei  or  srei,  in  d-{a)Xot-T6s,  d-Xi-Tfiv,  d-\i9ios,  d-\(i-Tr]s. 
With  amj)lified  temnlnations  we  have  y6v-t-pus,  pipa-ipos,  rpucpipos, 
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(pSopifios,  cnropifios,  n^oKctfios,  orXa/icIs  (v  ^fX-),  norafios  ( v  77fT-  in 
rrtTrrci)),  Kot-fid-o/xai  ^v /cei-). 

AVith  a  long  vowel — pwxfJLos  {ypTy'))  )3co/io'j,  \//-ci)/xoj,  dapos. 

In  Latin  we  have /orma  (fer-o),  formus  (but  6epp6i). 

Irregulai*  are — ayeppns,  Keidpos,  8fip6i. 

{b)  Reduced  root,  OXytone — oKpr],  nvypl],  ariyprj,  ipvypos  {rTprj  V), 
XiXpdco. 

(3)  Themes  in  -ro,  -rd. 

(a)  Strong  root,  varj-ing  accent — x'^P'^y    >|'«p«,  o-^oSpo'y   (beside 

cr0eSni'd«),  coxpos  (beside  d;^Xus).      Cf.  (j)oj3-f-p6i,  Tpop-(-p6s,  nXoKfpos. 

(b)  Reduced  root,  oxytone  —  niKpos,  Xt/Spoy,  \l/-v8p6s,  Xvypos 
(^Vleugh-),  uaTTpos,  paKpoi  (^paKtaros),  Xddpa,  ipv6p6s.  Cf.  raKfpos, 
Trayepds,  anpos  (accent  misplaced). 

Of  special  Greek  formation  are  the  oxytone  stems  in  -aS,  with 
a  strong  root — Spo/xdr,  oKkus,  vopat,  cnropas,  ^rpocpaSes,  fiopfcd?,  etc. ,' 
but  the  reduced  root  appears  in  (pvyds,  vKpds,  piyds. 

(4)  Themes  in  -to,  -ta. 

(i)  Paroxytone  (feminines  oxj'tone)  with  strong  root — oiros  {fi-pi), 
koItos,  voaros,  kovtos  (Kevrpovj,  x'^P''"'^^  (cf-  hortus,  ev-xfp-^js),  ^pov-rfjy 
dopTT]  (det'pw). 

(ii)  Oxytone,  reduced  root  (past  participles) — Bapros,  Kapros, 
■rrdp.<p6apTos,  (jiaTos.  tutos,  /Sards,  Sords,  noros,  arparos,  etc. 

So  anapTov  beside  atri'ipa. 

In  Latin  we  can  hardly  be  sure  of  an  Ablaut  in  these  cases. 
Fercidsus,  pulsus,  volsus  may  owe  their  form  to  the  special  laws 
governing  -el-  in  Latin  ;  teiitus,  ventus,  etc.,  may  represent  t'^tus, 
etc.,  but  may  also  contain  the  middle  Ablaut  of  the  pres.  stem.  So 
com-mentus  :  alro-paTos.  But  we  get  the  reduced  root  in  status, 
cldtus,  ratus,  cdtus,  sdtus,  fcUeor,  ndtare. 

In  roots  containing  e  between  two  consonants,  and  not  containing 
a  semivowel,  the  reduced  form  cannot  exist;  so  we  get  (ktos,  Xf/crdr, 
nenros,  etc. 

Forms  like  (f)fVKT6s,  ci^epKros,  naKTos,  acaroi  {(i'jpi),  take  the  middle 
root,  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  forms ;   so  too  SeiKreov,  a^evKTos,  etc. 

( 5 )  Themes  in  -no,  -na. 

(a)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — opcpvi]  (\/fpe0),  6p6vos  (for  *66pvos, 
cf.  66pva^),  V6fp-  in  6i\vpvov,  ddepl^fiv  (Curt.  G.  E.  p.  257,  etc.), 
TvoivT],  oxytone,  is  an  exception. 

oiVor,  vTTvo?,  oKvos  are  doubtful ;  "vJnum.  if  not  borrowed,  must  go 
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back  to  *veinum  ;  som-nus,  sopor  are  for  suepnos,  suepor ;  okvos 
{o-Kv-os)  has  been  connected  with  cun-c-ta-ri. 
Te'xvrj,  cpepvr],  eeBva  are  exceptions.      So  a€fx-v6s. 

(b)  Oxytone,  i-ecluced  root — a-nappos;  but  especially  seen  in 
Indian  participles  in  -nd. 

TtKvov  is  shown  by  Germ,  peg-nd  to  have  been  originally  oxy- 
tone ;  but  as  it  cannot  lose  its  vowel,  it  may  be  regular,  except  in 
accent. 

There  is  no  Ablaut  in  the  Latin  signum  {seq-),  tignum,  lignum, 
reg-num,  dig-nus  (Vdek). 

(6)  Themes  in  -so.  Strong  root — to^ov,  Kopa-os,  \o^6s  (cf.  luxus 
XiKpi(f)is,  but  Xe'jYpiy).  Cf.  noxa  {neco),  and  perhaps  86^a  (cf  toKea, 
doceo,  dec-et). 

(7)  Themes  in  -en.  Oxytone  with  reduced  root — '^p-w,  noKv- 
fp-Tjv,  apa-Tjv  (Sk.  vfsan,  with  misplaced  accent). 

But  y^etx^v,  nev6f]v  with  middle  root  and  rtprjv  paroxytone. 

(8)  Themes  in  -avo,  -avrj,  -ovrj  take  the  strong  or  middle  root — 
e8av6s,  (TCpfBavos,  (rreyavos,  (TKiiravov,  Bpenavou,  Xeiyf/avov,  (TcfxvBovTjj  ^eXovr], 
ajXTTfXpvrj.  Cf.  the  type  repevos.  But  also  opyavov,  (ofavov,  Tvonavov, 
Xofavos,  6p(j>avos,  ovpavos,  opKavij,  poBavos. 

(9)  Themes  in  -on.  Oxytone  with  reduced  root,  as  kvoov,  which 
was  originally  oxytone.     Cf.  Sk.  cvdn. 

But  many  show  the  middle   root — etVwi',   (XKcmav,  paKav,  dr^Bmv, 

uprjyd)i>. 

(10)  Themes  hi  -men.       Oxytone,   reduced   I'oot,    avTprjv,   XXp'fjv 

TTvBprjV,  VpfjV. 

Here  we  may  put  the  neuter  words  with  suffix  -pa  {-mn),  which 
are  paroxytone  with  middle  root — ^Xeppa,  dpeppa,  nela-pa  (nevd-pa), 
aeXpa,  cnrtppa,  (jideypa,  8f1pa,  x^'M"?  C^^yi^'^j  pevpa,  etc. 

Often  there  is  a  corresponding  form  in  -pos  with  the  strong  root 
— e.  g.  (j)\oyp6s  beside  cpXeypa. 

olpa  will  be  on  the  analogy  of  olpos.     Buipa,  a-upa  are  obscure. 

Latin  has  seg-men,  ger(h)-men,  teg-men,  lu{c)-men,  ter-men.  In 
culvien,  for  *celmen,  el  becomes  ul  regularly. 

With   a  long  vowel   we   have  /3a/xa,    aapa,   a-varapa,   X^ppa,   Bijypa, 

8papa,  iTTJypa,  ncopa  (also  nopa) — in  Latin  stdmen,  grdmen,  lamina, 
effdmen,  stiffldmen. 

(11)  Tliemes  in  -mon.    Middle   root;  accentuation  irregulai' — 

Ktvducop,  Xftp6)v,  ;^ft/na)j',  TrXevpasv,  reppcov,  aTopcov,   rXapoiv,  dvelpcov.      Cf. 
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Tfp-d-ficov,   T€\-a-^a>v—(f)Xey.fxop^,   0(\-(-(iv-ou.     In    Latin    we    hiive 
sermo,  ter-mo,  te-7no,  {*tec-m.o). 

{12)  Themes  in  -er.     Oxytone,   weak  root— d-p-i^p  (cf.  N-er-o), 

aWrfp  {a-rjp^,  crntvdijp. 

(13)  Themes  in  -ter. 

(a)  Oxytone,  reduced  root— d-a-rrjp  (cf.  stella  =  s-ter-la),  Tra-ryjp, 

6vya.T7]p  (?V 

(b)  Nomina  agentis,  oxytone,  middle  root— B^Xkt^p,  Openrnp, 
(TTpeiTTijp,  (evKTf]p,  TTfia-Trjp,  yeverfip,  y\rev(TTeipa. 

With  these  we  may  put  the  forms  in  -ttjs  which  are  paroxytone, 

with    middle   root — veipfXrjyeperrjs,  epeVr/f,  K\(nTrjs,  ^eCa-njs,   aie-ev-Trjs, 

Also  the  neuters  in  -Tp-ov—XiKrpov,  Khrpov,  (f^eprpov,  dpenrpov, 
reperpov,  etc. 

But  the  whole  group  is  difficult.  Originally  there  seem  to  have 
existed  two  groups  of  nominee  agentis  in  Greek,  in  -r^p  and  -rcop  (De 
Sauss.  p.  2 1 2),  the  former  oxytohe,  the  latter  paroxytone.  The  first 
of  these  was  early  confused  with  the  names  of  relationship  in  -r^p  like 
nariip.  With  the  oxytone  termination  -r^p  we  should  expect  the 
reduced  root,  which  in  fact  we  get  in  Sor^p  beside  dwrcop.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  great  group  of  oxytone  forms  with  middle 
roots  like  deXKTrjp. 

Further  we  find  a  variation  of  the  accentuation  of  such  words  in 
Sanskrit  according  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  sentence  ;  and  the 
old  word  of  relationship  mdtdr  is  oxytone,  but  with  a  middle  root, 
while  the  corresponding  bhrdtdr  {(fypdrrjp)  is  paroxytone,  and  this 
is  proved  in  both  cases  to  have  been  the  original  accent  by  the 
German  moder  beside  hropor. 

In  Latin  again  we  mostly  find  the  termination  -tor,  but  with  the 
middle  root — {vector,  lector,  sector,  emptor,  genitor),  but  also  ddtor, 
stdtor  {stdtor),  2)dter  but  mdter,  frdter  ;  while  soror  (suesor),  Sk. 
svdsar  has  the  termination  -or  (De  Sauss.  p.  230). 

On  the  whole  question,  which  can  partly  be  explained  by  the 
Ablaut  of  inflexion,  see  p.  297. 

(14)  Themes  in  -or. 

(a)  Oxytone,  weak  root— a-op  {n(T-op,  ens-is  1),  Sk.  dv-dr-as{nom . 
plur.),  of  which  the  strong  form  appears  in  for-es  (Brugm.  Stud. 
ix.  395)- 

{b)  Paroxytone,  middle  root— suesor,  Sk.  svciear,  Lat.  soror,  Gk. 

I  i 
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fopet'   TTpoarjKOVTes,  avyytvels  (for  tr/^ecr-op-).      The  U  appears  in  flpia^C 
yvvai^iv  (Hesych.). 

(15)  Themes  in  -i. 

These  mostly  take  the  strong  root  and  are  paroxytone — orpdc^is, 
Tp6\is,  p.6fi(f)LS,  ;(po/:xis,  Tp6(f)is,  8p6p.is,  p.6\7ris,  <pp6vts.  Cf.  (poppi-y^. 
lu  Latin  we  have  extorris. 

But  in  Sk.  asi,  Latin  ensis,  we  seem  to  have  the  reduced  root 
ns-i.     (Cf.  aop=nar-op.) 

(16)  Themes  in  -ti  of  the  weak  inflexion  (see  p.  291). 

The  root  is  reduced,  but  the  accent  in  Greek  is  invariably  par- 
oxytone, and  in  Sk.  and  German  only  sometimes  oxytone.  Still  it 
is  thought  that  this  last  is  the  primitive  accent. 

arcKTis,  Kaptns,  rdcris,  dv8poKTa-(ri-r],  ^dais,  (fxiris,  X""^)  ^dcru,  noais, 
Latin  for-tis  {/er-ox),  sor-{ti-)s  {prae-ser-ti-m),  stdtio,  ratio,  affdtim. 

But  Beats,  Beats,  e(pea-is  (where  the  VOWel  cannot  fall),  ap.-na)-Tis, 
8S)-Tts,  (pev^is  (also  <j>v$ts),  neiicrts  (also  nvarts). 

In  compounds  we  have  iyepa-i-pdxrjs,  deX^i-voos,  etc. 

(17)  Themes  in  -eu  of  the  weak  inflexion. 

(a)  Oxytone,  reduced  root — ^pabvs  (mrdus),  iraxvs  (cf.  pinguis), 
TrkaTvs  (j)rthus),  eXaxvs  {levis,  raghus),  daavs  (den-sus),  ^aOvs  {pevdos), 
Taxvs,  y\vKvs  (cf.  yXevKos^,  dpaavs,  ^paxvs  (brevis),  Kparvs,  Tap(j)vs,  jSapvs 
{gravis),  ttoXvs  {purus^prru-s)  Tavv-inepos  (tenuis). 

Notice  that  this  form  only  occurs  in  stems  containing  a  liquid  or 
a  nasal. 

(&)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — KpoKvs,  Kopdvs,  domus  {Be'pa). 

Compare  the  neuters  yo'w  [genu),  86pv  (S/pco). 

(18)  Themes  in  -eu  of  the  strong  inflexion — Oxytone,  reduced 
root  (?) — Zevs  [Di-eu-s-),  ^uvs  {ao-eu-s),  vdvs  [na-eu-s). 

But  these  being  monosyllabic,  the  Ablaut  of  the  stem  will  vary 
according  to  the  case;  v.  p.  328. 

Of  special  Greek  formation  are  the  oxytone  stems  in  -eu  with  a 
strong  root — arpotpeCs,  bpop.evs,  roKfvs,  rofievs,  vopevs,  (f>ovevs,  (fiopevs, 
KkoTrets,  yovevs.     ari^evs,  however,  has  a  weak  root. 

(19)  Themes  in  -t{e)u. 

[a)  Oxytone,   reduced    root — por-tu-s    and    the    corresponding 
subst.  of  the  4th  declension  formed  from  the  past  participle. 
{b)  Paroxytone,  strong  root — ol-a^-a. 

(20)  Tliemes  in  -es  (Greek  and  Latin  nora.  sing,  is  in  -os)  are 
formed  with  the  middle  root,  paroxytone. 
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Substantives — yevos,  eVoy,  ve'cpoi,  fros,  eSoy,  fxfpos,  depoi,  Kfpboi, 
PXfTTOs,  €\kos,  ffuyny,  relx,os,  eiSoy,  Kktos,  etc. 

In  Latin  genus,  nemus,  iclcus  (for  uelcos),  juger-um,  decus,  tempus, 
hdlus  (cf.  helusa,  so  that  -ol-  is  ft'om  original  -el-),  scelus ;  cf. 
gloria  (for  *cleues-ia),  perhaps  Vemts,  and  compare  vetus;  pondus, 
foedus  exceptionally  show  Ablaut  I  (De  Sauss.  p.  79). 

Adjectives — fVfievrjs,  aa-irepxes,  elyevfjs,  drevTjs,  'EreoKkijs.  To  these 
correspond  in  Latin  the  adjectives  in  -er  from  an  original  -es,  which 
have  taken  the  r  of  the  oblique  cases.  Cf.  degener  :  evyevrjs.  The  -s 
is  however  kept  in  the  nom.  in  Ceres,  pubes,  impubes. 

(21)  Themes  in  -os  (second  series). 

These  are  words  of  the  type  Sk.  mas,  bhiyds,  Gk.  rja^,  \lrev8rjs. 
Brugmann  (K.  Z.  xxiv.  14)  has  shown  these  to  be  originally 
neuters,  which  have  reverted  to  the  masc.  or  fern,  declensions.  The 
new  declension  is  of  the  type  aiaas,  ace.  aia-Sa-a,  voc.  avaos  or 
axjo-es,  loc.  avaecri,  gen.  ava-eaos,  Sanskrit  w-sas,  iisdsam,  usdsi,  vsdsas. 

(22)  Themes  in  ios,  uos  {K.  Z.  xxiv.  54,  69,  98), 

The  suffix  -ios  added  to  the  root  of  an  adj.  in  the  middle  degree 
gives  the  comparative  in  Sk.  ("Whitney,  Sh.  Gr.  §  463),  the  addition 
of  -ta  to  this  suffix  in  its  reduced  form  gives  the  superl.  (Whitney, 
§  467),  but  the  root  vowel  is  not  weakened  in  the  superlative. 

Thus  we  have 

Positive  {uru)       Compar.  vdr-lyas        Superl.  vdr-is-tha. 
{ksi2)ra)  Jcsep-lyas  Jcsep-is-tha. 

So  in  Greek  from  the  root  <^ep-,  we  get  (pip-ur-ros,  from  Kepb- 
Kep8-icr-Tos  with  middle  roots ;  in  comparatives  pfl-iou  [pX-vv-s), 
Kpdaacov  (^Kparvs),  6\ei(a}v  {oXiyos),  Gawov  {raxvsj,  pei^a>v,  pacrcruv 
(paKpos),  paXKov  [paXa),  cf.  paKKTTos.  {K.  Z.  xxiii.  1 26.)  The  same 
cause  may  explain  e  in  the  much  disputed  pejor. 

The  suffix  -UQS  is  seen  in  the  perfect  participle  active  and  in 
some  adjectives  (De  Sauss.  pp.  71,  155). 

The  perf.  participle  is  regularly  formed  with  the  weak  root  of  the 
verb  and  is  oxytone.  Cf.  Sk.  ca-kr-van,  where  -n  is  secondary.  So 
in  Greek  we  get  Ib-vla,  avr]vex>jlciv  [evTJvoxa,  the  e  cannot  fall  out 
altogether),  a-wetXexaii  [eiXoxa).  This  weak  Ablaut  is  regularly  pre- 
served in  the  feminines  in  Homer.  Cf.  XeXaKvlai,  pepaKvlai,  redaXvia, 
apapvla,  afcrapvla  (aecrdpas)  ;  K(Kd(f)T}a)s  (fcefCTj^e).  In  the  masCullUf, 
however,  the  strong  Ablaut  is  generally  preserved. 

We  have  in  the  perf.  part,  a  double  Ablaut  of  stem  and  suffiX;  e.  g. 

I  i  2 
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raasc.  ueid-uos,  fem.  uid-us-l-a.  The  raasc.  nom.  regularly  has  the 
suffix  vowel  long  and  this  is  extended  to  the  oblique  cases  in  the 
Homeric  re-rply-SiT-as,  ^f-fia-a>T-a. 

(23)  Themes  in -om.  Oxytone,  weak  root — x^'^^  (Sk.  ^s-am), 
X«»i'  {hiems,  Sk.  hi-m-d). 

(24)  Themes  in  -nt. 

The  suffix  is  accented  and  has  no  vowel,  the  root  is  weak.  The 
type  of  this  class  is  s-7)t  [K.  Z.  xxiii.  579). 

(25)  Root  themes, 

(a)  Weak  roots  appearing  in  all  cases,  and  independently  of  the 
inflexion.  When  they  terminate  in  a  semivowel  [i,  u,  r,  I,  m,  n) 
the  theme  in  declension  is  increased  by  -t.  Such  themes  are  oKk-I, 
'A-ftS-,  crv-Cvy-,  dvTtjpiB-,  iirrjkvb-,  ju-dic-,  etc.  (De  Sauss.  p.  202.) 

(6)  Themes  in  which  the  weak  root  appears  only  in  the  weak 
cases  of  the  inflexion. 

As  a  type  we  may  take  Sk.  vrtra-han,  ace.  vrtra-hdn-am,  dat. 
vrtra-ghn-e,  which  would  correspond  to  a  Greek  type  BeXXfpo-cftwv 
(where  the  accent  is  unexplained),  gen.  -(f)aT6s.  This  last  foi'm  does 
not  appear,  the  word  having  been  assimilated  to  the  stems  in  -ovt-, 
but  we  see  the  weak  root  in  Ilepcr4<\)aTTa  (De  Sauss.  p.  27). 

B.     The  Ablaut  in  Verbal  Formations  and  Inflexion. 

I.    Forms  with  Ablaid  II. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  non-thematicpresents(Hindoo  second  or  atZ-class), 
where  the  present  stem  is  identical  with  the  root,  the  accent  in  the 
singular  of  the  active  rested  on  the  root,  which  therefore  took  the 
strong  degree  (Ablaut  II).  In  the  plural  and  dual  of  the  active 
and  the  whole  of  the  middle  voice  the  accent  rested  on  the  termi- 
nation, and  the  root  was  consequently  reduced. 

Thus  el-fii  fi-i  flat      tfiev  ire       t-acri. 

Sk.  e-7ni  e-si  e-ti     i-mds      i-thd  y-dnti. 

So  tcT-fii  (^(tpi)       ea-ai  ia-ri  (a)-ivTi.  (Dor.) 

Sk.  ds-vii  d-si  ds-ti  s-mds     s-thd  s-dnti. 

(e)-sum         e(s)-s        es-t    s-u-raus  (estis)  s-unt. 
And  from  \/6d  ed-s  (es)  ed-t  (est)  ;  cf.  eS-fievai. 

In  the  long  vowel  series  we  get — 

Tl-0T)-fiL         Bi8u)fii       ta-TafU  beside   ridenev        SiSofiev        laTafxev. 
(f)a-fjii  {4^U^)        (pa-a-i  <^u-/x€'i/  (pa-re. 
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Ke'irai  is  irregular  as  containing  a  strong  root  in  the  middle 
voice,  but  the  same  irregularity  appears  in  Sanskrit  cete  (Whitney, 
Sk.  Gr.  §  629). 

uxixnai  (r.  83)  and  uevrai,  or  rather  aovrai  (Soph.  Track.  654), 
seem  to  be  contracted  forms  of  a  thematic  verb  (Curt.  Verb.  i.  154). 

(2)  Thematic  presents,  active  and  middle,  of  the  Hindoo  first  or 
WiH-class,  in  the  active  and  middle  have  Ablaut  II,  e.g. : — 

lego        rego  trenio  dilco         clepo       uro  {*euso)  dlco. 

Full  lists  in  Curt.  Verb.  i.  210  sq. 

(3)  Verbs  of  the  Zoci-class  (Hindoo  fourth  or  t?zVclass)  take 
properly  Ablaut  III,  e.  g.  ^alva  for  2,Wid,  but  in  Greek  many  are 
lound  with  Ablaut  II,  e.g.  neaaoi  {ireqico),  xefiao,  reXXw,  cpdeLpco,  (TTfXXco, 
KT(iv(o,  etc. 

(4)  The  future  system  has  Ablaut  II  throughout,  ea-ofim,  Kfiaofiiu, 
(TriKa),  Sepw,  TrKevaofjiai,  Xei\|r(o,  etc. 

(5)  The  sigmatic  aor,  active  and  middle  has  Ablaut  II,  e\e|a,  tdti^a, 
eppevaa,  e(pdeipa  (for  *e(p6ep(Taj,  etc. 

(6)  The  weak  aor.  pass,  is  a  formation  peculiar  to  Greek  and  is 
made  with  Ablaut  II.  On  the  other  hand  the  strong  aor.  shows 
Ablaut  III. 

Compare  eKfpdrjv  iKuprjv,  i^6V)(6r)v  i^vyr)v,  (Kki<^dr]v  fKXaTrrjVj  eaTpe(f)6rjv 
e(TTpd<pT]V,  idpe(})6rjp  erpdcprjv,  irrj^drju  eraKTjv.  Exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  eTV)^6r]v,  ffii^dTjv,  eKptdrjU,  eaTadrjv,  tavdrju,  €)(vdr]v,  aS  well  aS  e^Xi'idtju, 
fTfJLTjdrjv,  etc. 

Forms  like  erpdcpdrjv  earpdcjidrjv  in  Doric  are  the  result  of  dialectical 
peculiarities. 

II.    Forms  with  Ablavt  I. 

(1)  In  the  original  language  the  singular  of  the  perfect  active  was 
accented  on  the  root,  the  dual  and  plural  and  the  whole  middle 
voice  on  the  termination.  The  singular  active  accordingly  took  a 
strong  Ablaut  and  preferred  Ablaut  I,  the  other  forms  took  tlie 
reduced  root. 

Traces  of  this  original  Ablaut  are  to  be  seen  in  eoiKa,  Ziktov — • 

oiSa,    Ibpev — p.ep.ova,    pepa/iev — ytyovOj   ytyapev — XeXrjda  (for      XeXmdaij 
XiXdcTTaij  etc. 

lu  practice,  however,  the  strong  form  prevailed  all  through  the 
active,  though  many  instances  of  the  weak  form  predominating  are 
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also  found,  especially  with  perfects  in  -ko,  e(f)6apKa,  KtKapKa,  tarakKu, 
aKt]\t(Pa,  etc. 

0  (o)  seems  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  perfect,  but  though  o 
in  Greek  is  fairly  common  (see  list  in  Curt.  Verb.  ii.  i88),  u  is  rare 
{eppcoya,  etc.),  and  ov  only  found  in  elXrjXovda. 

But  traces  of  w  in  a  verb  that  elsewhere  has  jj  (e)  are  seen  in  cKpewKa, 
dveavrai,  quoted  as  perfects  of  Irjpi.  (Cf.  dtpeavrm,  found  in  the  New 
Testament.) 

In  Latin  we  have  momordi,  tetoyidi,  spepondi,  from  old  presents 
*merdo,  *tendo,  *S2)e7ido. 

(2)  Derived  verbs  in  -eo  take  Ablaut  I. 

»\i<t>,  TTopea,  (fioveco,  (f)opf<o,  rpopeoi,  Tpo^em,  opxeopai  :  cf.  ^e-^oKrj-pai, 
pe-ixoprj-Tai,  direKTOvqKa,  Soprj-Toip,  (nroprfros. 

In  Latin  we  have  doceo  [Vdec),  7noneo,  noceo,  tondeo,  spondeo. 

C.    Forms  ivith  Ablaut  III. 

(i)  For  the  non-thematic  pres.  system  v.  supra.  "We  may  add 
l-oirjv,  l-6vTos,  {(t)~6vtos  i^S-ontis),  {a-^-fr-ioi,  (fya-irj-v,  (j)a-vai,  (f)a-fifvos, 
etc. 

(2)  For  plural,  etc.,  of  perf.  system  v.  supra. 

(3)  Reduplicated  thematic  presents  (Hindoo  third  or  /itZ-class) 
take  the  weakest  form  of  the  root. 

TiKTm  for  Tt-TK-o),  yl-yv-op.ai  (cf.  gignoi),  ((r)i-cr;^-(o,  Trl-m-a,  pl-pv-co, 
i(a  (for  ai-crb-o)),  sldo  (si-sd-o),  disco  {di-dc-sco),  etc. 

(4)  Inchoative  forms  add  -o-kcb  immediately  to  the  weakest  root. 
l3d-(TK(o  (/3^-),  TToo-xw  (''■^-),  P'io-yo)  (|ii-y-<rK(a),  IVkcb  (fiK-o-Kco),  <j)a(TKa, 
X(T(r(ca)  {XaK-dKco),  x^o'Kco  (;^TO-o-Ka)) ;  cf.  posco  {2>^c-sco),  disco,  misceo 
{viig-sceo),  etc. 

(5)  Comparatively  few  presents  in  ta  are  formed  from  the  weakest 
root  in  Greek,  though  this  is  historically  the  correct  form ;  but  we 
find  Kaivu),  palvopia,  (paivco,  Trraipco,  jSoXXco,  jSaiW,  ttoXXo),  Tiraivu). 

Tlie  Sanskrit  hfsyati,  trsyati  seem  to  show  that  horreo  (for 
*horseo),  torreo  (for  *torseo,  cf.  to(r)s-tus)  belong  to  this  group 
rather  than  to  the  forms  in  -eo. 

(6)  Sanskrit  verbs  of  the  5th  and  8th  classes  (formed  by  adding 
-nu  or  -u  to  the  stem)  have  this  Ablaut,  e.  g.  su-nu-  from  Vsu, 
tanu  (tn-mi)  from  Vtan.  But  these  two  types  are  originally 
identical.     The  8th  class  (which  adds  -u)  is,  with  one  exception 
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only,  formed  from  roots  cndiug  in  -n  (Whitney,  Sk.  Gr.  §  603,  iv.  b), 
and  tanomi  goes  back  to  tn-no-mi,  just  as  sunom,i  to  su-no-mi 
{K.  Z.  xxiv.  288). 

In  Greek  we  have  irTap-w-fiai,  ra-vv-rai.  (^T7i-vv-TaLj,  ay-vv-fii, 
fiiy-vv-fjit,  a-w-rai  (cf.  av6-iv-rqs),  and  passing  into  the  thematic  class 
&-vv-a>,  ra-pv-o).     But  deU-vvfjii,  ^fvywfic  have  strong  roots. 

With  other  nasal  formations,  but  the  same  weak  degree  of  the 
root,  iK-dv-w,  dfjLapT-dv(o,  8ap6-dva,  a-v^-dva  (cf.  d-fe^-ooi),  etc. 

With  a  double  nasal  (Hindoo  7th  or  rudh-class)  we  have 
^It-y-y-di/o),  Xt-fi-TT-dva,  Tv-y-x-dvu),  TTv-v-6-dvop.ai,  \a-y-)(^dva),  -xa-v-b-dvai, 
\a-ix-^-di>(o,  a-v-8-dv(o,  fia-v-O-dvu),  Xa-v-6-dv(0. 

With  a  nasal  followed  by  i,  (pvBaivco,  pap-alvco,  dXiT-alvo),  a-v-nlvco 
(v  fvo--,  va-  in  nro=-'^eus6),  Te-Tp-uiva. 

In  Latin  Ji-n-do,  sci-n-do,  Jl-n-go,  ru-m-2)0,  tu-n-do,  li-n-quo, 
ju-n-go.  But  in  Latin  we  only  have  the  inserted  nasal,  not  the 
nasal  suffix. 

(7)  The  non-thematic  strong  aorist  is  properly  an  imperfect  from 
a  non-thematic  present,  e-Trrd-prjv  being  related  to  a  possible 
*7rrd'pai  as  lard-prjv  is  to  ta-Ta-pai.  Accordingly,  in  agreement  with 
the  geueral  theory  of  such  forms,  we  get  a  strong  root  in  the 
singular  indie,  of  the  active,  a  weak  root  in  the  other  numbers  and 
moods  of  the  active  and  throughout  the  middle  (De  Sauss.  pp.  21, 
128,  146). 

Thus  we  find  in  Greek  enr-dprju  beside  enTTj-v,  ^d-lrj-v  beside  e^r^-v, 
erXav,  rXairfv  beside  eTXrjv,  as  Well  as  e-xv-p.r]v,  e-crcrv-TO,  xXv-pevos, 
aTTO-vp-ai  (beside  diro-fep-ae),  eierd-TO,  d7re(pd-TO,  etc. 

But  in  the  singular  of  the  active  we  have  e-x^v-a,  eaaev-a,  cf. 
r]X€v-d-firiv.  The  -a  of  the  first  person  represents  an  original  iri,  and 
the  old  inflexion  was  of  the  type  *e-xeu-^,  *€-xfv-s,  *€-xev-T, 
*f-xv-fifv.  In  later  times  however,  owing  to  the  final  -a,  they  have 
been  assimilated  to  the  tj^^e  of  the  sigmatic  aorist,  and  the  strong 
form  has  become  predominant  in  all  numbers  and  voices. 

(8)  The  thematic  strong  aor.  is  an  imperfect  from  a  thematic 
pres.,  which  had  the  accent  on  the  thematic  vowel  ("Whitney,  Sk.  Gr. 
§§751,  846).  As  the  accent  comes  after  the  root,  the  root  is  conse- 
quently reduced  ;  but  the  original  accent  is  only  preserved  in 
Greek  in  the  infinitive  and  participle. 

Thus  we  have  e-ax-ov,  t-cnr-ov  (beside  eVrw,  in-sec-e),  eKXv-cv, 
e-nrap-ov,   dyp-opevos,  f-TTiO-ov,   eTrrd-ofxrjv,  '4-bpapL-ov,   f-Xad-ov,  e-Xa/c-or, 
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bifTnay-ov.    Reduplicated  forms,  ijvtyKOv  (ri-vi-vn-ov),  eenrov  [i-f€-fn-ov), 
f-Ke-K\-6-fir]v,  t-TT(-^v-ov,  Xe-'Kud-o-fxtjv. 

Irregular  are  dyepta-Bai  (beside  dypofievos),  mcpeXov  (beside  SicfiXov). 

(9)  The  strong  aor.  pass,  takes  Ablaut  III,  eppi-rjv,  e-aav-ijv, 
f-fxiy-rfv,  e-raK-rjv,  e-craTr-rjv, 

Irregular  are  e(f)ke'yr]v,  fTrXeKrjv  (also  eVXa/cijf),  eTepa-Tjv. 

(10)  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  perfect  system  takes 
a  strong  Ablaut  in  the  sing,  indie,  act.,  a  weak  Ablaut  elsewhere. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  known  instances  : — 

Weak  forms.  Strong  forms. 

t-iK-Tov,  e-ia-TTjv,  t-iK-TO,  rj-iK-ro  e-oiK-a, 

e-Tif-Tn6-p.(v  TTe-TTOid'a. 

i(T-Tov,  W-fxev,  i(T-Te  oi8-a. 

td-bi-fiev,  i-8e-bi-r>]v,  Se-St-«r  df-8oi-Ka. 

i\-Tj\v6-a^iV  fl\-r)\ovd-a. 

y(-ya-pfv,  yf-ya-o>s  ye-yov-a. 

Iie-p.a-p.tv,  p,(-pa-a>s  p.f-pov-a. 

7re-iracr-6e  ^,  irf-Tfad-vla  m-irovB-a. 

rf-rka-pifv,  Tf-rXa-irjv  Tt-rXtj-Ka. 

Kf-Kpnx-6i  Ke-Kpay-a. 

(-ara-Tov,  e-ara-fAev  f-arrj-Ka. 

Se-Sa-vIa  be-drj-e. 

fie-paK-vla  pe-ptjK-as. 

Tf-dak-v'ia  rf-0t]X-a. 

Xe-XaK-vTa  Xe-XrjK-a. 

(Tf-aap-vta  ae-arjp-as. 

dp-ap-vla  ap-Tjp-cos. 

The  middle  forms  are  more  common,  eluai  {^ff-fcr-pxu  beside  f eV- 
aa),  Ke-Khtp-ai,  e-aaij-pai,  Ke-)^v-pai,  f1-p.ap-Tai,  tp^parai  (for  i-apr-Tai), 
t-(}j6ap-p.ai,  i-cnrap-pai,  be-Sap-pai,  Ke-Kap-pai,  nt-nap-pai,  Te-rak-pai, 
(-aToK-pai,  Te-Ta-p,ai,  TTf-(jia-Tai,  d\-T]Xip,- p,ai,  fp-rjpiy-pai,  fp-r]pip.-p,at, 
fi(-piy-p,ai,  Ti-Tvy-p.ai,  ■n€-<^vy-p.ai,  irf-TTva-p.ai,  e-arpap-pai,  Te-TpafM-pai, 
T(-6pap.-p.aL,  \t-Xu<T-p,ai,  Tre'-Tro-rat,  Tri-(pav-rat, 

In  some  roots  the  reduced  Ablaut  cannot  or  does  not  in  any  form  ap- 
pear, as  in  e-Cea-pai,  Xe-X(y~pai,  ev-r]vfy-p.ai,  and  on  the  analogy  of  these 
are  modelled  the  new  forms  ^e-^pey-pai,  Ki-KXep,-pai,  ne-cpXey-paije-^evy- 

pai,  8i-8fty-p.aL,  Xt-Xeip-pai,  etc.,  with  strong  instead  of  reduced  roots. 
*  Written  Ttir.oaQf  in  mauy  texts  of  Homer;  cf.  Monro,  H.  G.  §  225. 
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dyvvaai  399,  401. 

dyvvfjLi  168,  401. 

d7j'{)(7(  401. 

d7J'VToi'  401. 

dyvaiTOS  275. 

dyoiaro  112. 

070"  385. 


a7opa  135,  244. 

d7o/)dCT8€ij/  195. 

dyopt]  64. 

dypotKos  266. 

d7po^fj'os  244. 

"7P"^.     33,    60,    71,     246, 

294. 
dypwaTTjs  60. 
071/40  266,  312. 
071140  266. 

"17X'  143- 

07x0^  61,  143,  145.  405. 

0701  60, 138,  23I;  246,  306, 

405. 
dyajfidaTai  112,  3S3. 
dycvvo6(Trjs  304. 
dSd^os  147. 
d5d^aTOs  70. 
dScqs  421. 

d5eK(l>6s  137,  172,  175. 
dSfVKTjs  148. 
dSijKuTfs  425. 
ddrjv  164. 
d5i/07/xevos  4O4. 
"ASfirjTos  147. 
d5i/oi/  138. 

dSvs  63,  147,  164,  293. 
aScu  40S. 

oe^Aoi'  149,  180,  251. 
Atdpr]  82. 
det  28,  308. 
de/Sjj  167. 
dfipcu  408. 
deiffi  396. 
de/fa^o^eV?;  305. 
dtKWV  I  So. 
de^'TO  66. 
dt'fai  169. 
decra  168,  407. 
AkaxpiivZas  82. 
dfToj  28. 
d^o/ioi  195. 
d^vf  291. 


d^waros  266. 

^vSw  335- 
drifievai  23S.  4IO. 
d7;//i  248,  396,  410. 
d^roi  439. 
dfjai  238. 
drjavXos  275. 
drjTTjs  238. 
OTyro  23S. 
drjTOV  238. 
d^droTos  175,  384. 
'ASai/efos  82. 
d9d/xz  149. 
ddid  318. 
'AOTji'Tjai  323. 
d%  149. 
depoj'Ctt'  175. 
d&poos  175. 
al  79,  82. 
Ai'ofTi  83,  324. 
ai0iTos  167. 
alyi^OTOS  243. 
AlyvnTiT]  96. 
at5€(T&^i/at  308. 
al'Sero  406. 
ai5Jy[/€»'os  406. 
"AtSos  167. 
dtSaj  81. 
oiScD  182. 
at5d)x  308,  350. 
aid  298,  308,  331. 
aiiv  332. 
oU'y  308. 
aUrus  406. 
aiTjTov  238. 
or^e  79,  82. 
o(^€t  246. 
oiSijp  246. 
aiOufiivos  406. 
aj^oiTO  306. 
alBos  309. 
or^pT;  246. 
oi'^cy  79,  149. 
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aiKvov  197. 
ainaTOCTTayrjs  303. 
ai/LivAos  275. 
aiveov  386. 
atvfoi  41 1. 
a(V(^'o/«i(  411. 
aivoOtv  359. 
aiVds  135. 
aiTToXos  127,  130. 
aipiov  386. 
ai'/joi  408. 
af<Ta  79- 

ataOdvofiai  83,  416. 
AlaiiXrjVios  "J I. 
diffffoj  194,  408. 
alffVfwriTTis  76. 
ajffXfW  365. 
ai(Tx/'''Ao70s  276. 
aiVeof  386. 
a'lTrjfii  376. 
atTidaiT^ai  I  So. 
aiVios  194. 

o'XW  197- 
alSj  299,  308,  331. 
aiojr  79,  97- 
aKapov  61,  124,  140. 
dicaxntyos  418. 
aKTjKoa  182,  418. 
d«?;xt8aTa«  112,  411. 
d/fAea  181. 
aK/xT]  293. 
aKfioOfTov  304. 
a/f;ucyi'  133,  330. 
aKo'iTTjs  175. 
d'tfoms  175,  325. 
d«(iA.ou^os  175,  245. 
aKovT]  331. 
d/covcrats  81. 
dfcovaas  81. 
d/fovo)  127,  170. 
OKpoa  382. 
dicpoaofMi  197. 
d«/>os  60. 
d«TJS  294. 
d/fx^s  61. 
aKuv  331, 
'AXaAi'a  2  20. 
d\a\K(  407. 
d\a\Kav  61. 
dXaaros  240. 
dXyavus  402. 
0X705  199. 
dXea  169. 
d\(iTr]s  245. 
dKfKpa  302. 
d\fiipap  150. 
d\(i(pa}  196. 
dAff77<To;  397- 
dAefo;  125. 


d'Af TOt  431. 

dXi]9(ia  64. 

dKrjO-qs  308. 

dXrjXipiixivos  42 1. 

dXrjTai  432. 

d'A^o)  405. 

'A\t9epaT]s  364. 

dAios  180. 

'AAis  63,  169. 

a\iaKOfx.ai  415. 

dAtTen/  245. 

dA(T)7/^ei'os  404,  409,  410. 

dA/cj;  61,  125. 

dXKVOJV  62. 

aXKvdiv  62,  173. 

dAAaxoC  367. 

aXXrjKTOs  238. 

uXXrjXwu  183. 

dAAoSairos  357- 

dXXoip  161. 

dXXoKa  74. 

dXXo/Mi  62,  164,  408. 

dXXos  61,  91. 

dAAora  74. 

dXAi^Sis  76. 

dAAwi/  357. 

dXfiivos  386. 

aXoirjv  436. 

dAo£Ti7s  245. 

aAos  63,  183. 

'AAofTvSi'T;  1 48. 

oAoxos  172,  175,  245,  368. 

d'As  61,  164,  305. 

dAffos  199. 

dAro  386,  425. 

dAvTos  273. 

dX(l>aivai  157. 

dX(poiv  380. 

dAcjfros  61,  156. 

dAwcai  439. 

dAwTT?;^  169,  334. 

dXuffofiai  397. 

oj«a    159.    305j    322,    341, 

,   368. 

d/xativ  451. 

dynaAos  159,  197. 

dpa^a  176. 

dfiapTCLVw  416. 

a/^aX«'  34°- 
d;idx»?Tos  275. 
dfiaoj  159. 
dix^XaKicFKOj  154. 
dpi^Xiis  154. 
dt^PXwcrica}  154. 
dfi^puaios  193. 
dfiPpOTos  154. 

a/^e,354- 
dfieilico  141. 
dfifivw  182. 


d//«'A7<u  105,  138,  197,245, 

406. 
dfifvai  164 
dfiepyo}  138. 
a/It's  173,  184,  354. 
d/i(va;  87. 
dfxrfTOS  248. 

"A"'"  353- 

dVyiif  61,  109,  353. 

aMM«  I73>  184.  354- 
aw  355- 
«W«'  355- 
dfJ-pos  280,  356. 
d^i/os  61,  136. 
dpLodiv  175. 
dfiop^os  277. 

a/^0P7'?  73- 
d/ios  280,  386. 
d/:ioC  175- 
d/Lt7r«7raAwi/  407. 
d/XTroJTis  102,  194,  243. 
d/^vSis  76,  176. 
d/ivfcy  197. 
d/ii5(Tcra;  197. 
dp.(pr]pr]s  67. 
«M<?''  93'/ 56,  279. 
dp(j>iyvo€a}  452. 
dpLtpdvvvpu  185,  40r. 
dfKpikiTW  244. 
afMplKpavos  302. 
dp(piKTiovis  124. 
dfKpippvTos  212. 
dpLcpLS  320. 

dp.(pial3TjTS)  459. 
ajxcpopeiis  20O. 
dixcpco  156. 
dfiipaies  183,  304. 
di'o  200,  279. 
dfd  279. 
dvdpXrjcns  273. 
dva^poxtv  397- 
dvdyKT]  292. 
di'ttSv?;  85,  436. 
dvdOrjfia  236. 
dj/aiSeia  64. 
dfaiSTys  308,  350. 
dvaiKos  384. 
dvaifios  384. 
dvaip-aiTi  83,  324. 
dvaXicTKOj  415. 
d;'dA«iSa  325. 
dvaXKiv  325. 
draAros  62. 
di/a7rap€(s  98. 
dvdiTViviyis  273. 
dVap  75. 
dratTffcu  411. 
dvarerpocpas  423. 
dyaroAij  130. 
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di'Saroi  14J',  416. 

dv8pa  329. 

di'SpuKas  365. 

avSpdiToSov  103. 

dvSpas  329. 

dvSpdai  103. 

dvSpes  329 

dvhpoKTaairj  108. 

drSpos  264. 

dvfKaOfv  365. 

di/«A/ct;cr^«i/os  196. 

dvefios  61,  70,  158. 

dj/epa  329. 

aferai  175,  184. 

di'e^i'ios  65,  193. 

dvfwynai  418. 

dce'wi'Tat  237,  420. 

dveoj^a  3  86. 

di'lcyirSat  237,  420. 

dvqvfxviav  420. 

dcTji/o^fr  419. 

di/jj^  263. 

dvOipLOKXiv  320. 

dfid^'a)  411. 

dvidaj  411. 

di'iffs  400. 

avrecrOai  406. 

dv7T7A.ios  173. 

dj/Tj  60,  147,  257,  279. 

dvrios  277. 

dvTioaj  181. 

di'TA.di'  147. 

di'TA.oj  214. 

dvTO/jLai  405. 

dfirrai  108. 

dvvTO)  413. 

dj/vo;    108,    164,    173,    175, 

„  417- 

dj/o;  416. 

dvayya  423. 

dvaiyas  422. 

di/cu-y€i  423. 

di'aiYoi'  429. 

drco/iOT*  248. 

dvwvvfios  250. 

dftV?;  60,  162. 

dfaiv  61,  162. 

do/)  162. 

doaarjT-qp  68,  I28,  1 29. 

dirdKap-vos  302. 

OTraj'  306. 

oiTra^  III,  164,  172,  368. 

diras  I  75. 

d-naaros  192,  241. 

d-navpdo)  96. 

dirafpiaKw  415. 

d7re5os  175. 

d7r«tA.]7T>;v  404. 

dneipaiv  303. 


airf/fTaro  107. 

'AttsAAcuj'  75. 

dnOiTOV  193. 

'Air'tT]  130. 

d;ri/caTO  1 1 2 . 

aTrXous  111,164,  '72,  368. 

diro  278. 

diT6  60,  246. 

aTToSffiy  83. 

dnoSpvcpoi  406. 

d-nofpae  66,  96,  157. 

dnoipar)  168. 

dnoKeKpovfXfVos  196. 

aTToAavcy  79. 

'AttoAAojv  75. 

dTToAojaro  383. 

dnopiopyvv  401. 

diro'eso'^ai  I  79. 

drroTrapScui/  98. 

dnoTTpicv  381. 

d7roT€AevT»;roy  273. 

drroTivoiav  380. 

dTTOT/JOTToy  274. 

dTTovpas  96. 

aTj-To)  61,  151,  173. 

dpa^os  196. 

dpapicHoj  157,  415. 

dpapvia  418,  421. 

dpdacrw  196. 

«P«X'"7  62,  157. 

dpjov  74. 

dp7os  61. 

dpyvpone^a  195. 

dpjvpos  61,  138. 

dpScu  405. 

dpfiwv  365. 

'Apes  327. 

dpiaKo)  414. 

apvYetv  238,  405. 

dp-q^uv  238. 

dprjpws  421, 

'Ap???  327. 

dpdpov  62,  157. 

'ApidSvT]  138. 

dp/^jyAos  400. 

dpiardw  410. 

dpiaTfvw  412. 

dpiarov  234. 

dpKio)  61,  125. 

dpKTOs  102. 

dp«vs  325. 

dpfiara  157- 

dpp.01  318. 

dpva  168,  330. 

dpvaai  330. 

dpv(aai  330. 

dpi/os  301,  330. 

dpoTpov  147,  294. 

dpovpa  157. 


dpocD  61,  157. 

dpTrdCw  62,  151,  157,  410. 

apwT?  151,  157,  163,  172. 

dppei'07oj'oy  ill. 

appoiSeoi/  385. 

dppajSfoj  75. 

dpaas  199. 

ap(77;i/  74. 

dprt  194. 

dpTOKoTTOs  276. 

dpx«Vf*'"*  404- 

dpxsi'tt'  412. 

d'PX'^  405- 

dpaiyri  238. 

dpai7os  238. 

as  181. 

daKapi^ai  197. 

d<TjU€  109. 

dtXfifvos  425,  427. 

da-naipw  loi,  197,  41 1. 

dcrca  194,  359. 

atrtror  143,  194. 

aoTiov  192. 

darkpa  65,  162. 

daTfpoTTT]  244. 

daripos  278. 

dar-qp  197,  310. 

dffT^pff*  330. 

dcTTpdn-Teji'  244,  413. 

dcTu  169. 

ao-^6  356. 

dffcu  61. 

droAavTOJ  1 1 4,  175. 

drtpos  182. 

'ArOh  195. 

dri/idfo;  41 1 . 

dTi/ido)  411. 

drpaKTos  124,  130. 

'ArpeiSa  1 80,  1 8 1. 

'ArpeiSao  180,  321. 

drpfKTis  124. 

drpepia  277- 

ajTa  147,  194,  359. 

aS  79,  406. 

avaivcv  1 74. 

avaAe'os  174. 

011777  96. 

avSda;  411. 

avSrjcracTKe  414. 

aSe  406. 

ave'pucrai' 96,  167,  1 70. 

aiiOiVTTjs  108,  164. 

aviaxos  96,  167,  170- 

avKrjpa  169. 

auAwTTis  306. 

aii^dvcj  96,  197. 

au£€TO  386. 

av^-qais  162. 

av£aj  169,  406. 
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avos  174. 
avpr)  308. 
avpiov  246, 
avpios  303. 
avs  358. 
avaai  174. 
atiarrjpos  1 74. 
avaTTjpos  172. 
auffoj  174. 
aiJffwj  246. 
avT(  406. 
avTu  318. 
ain'iKa  277. 
avrts  79. 
dvTfj.r]  90. 

avTOKaaiyVTjTos  274. 
aiiTo/xaTOS  91,  108. 
ai/Toj'  356. 
aiiTovvxfi-  324. 
aiiTos  358. 
av(pT]v  143. 
avxivi  301. 

"^X"?"  I43>  301- 
auai  174. 
aiJo)  I  72. 

aucos  165,  170,  406. 
dijiaipfais  273. 
di(>dai  151. 
a(pevos  156,  250. 
dipidJKa  237,  420. 
di/)€cyi'Tat  420. 
d'pOiTos  272. 
dipOiTOV  272. 
d(^ict  387. 
dcpie/xev  237. 

"</"'w  237. 
«'?-''V  237. 

dtpirjci  193. 
acpKaarov  197. 
dip\oiaiMs  196. 
a0/)os  143,  156,  296. 
dxOofiai  398. 
dxAvs  61,  140. 
OX*"?  61,  143. 
axoftat  231, 

«Xos  145- 
dxpeios  266. 
dxpefos-  266. 
dxvpov  61. 
dxw  63. 


Pdyos  167. 

fiad.u  431. 

^aSi;  167. 

^d0i  116. 

PaOioju  364. 

/3d9os  8,  136,  I43,  307. 

fidOpov  300. 


Pa9vf)ivr]s  273. 
^aOvicoKiros  273,  275. 
iSa^iJs  109,  136,  310,  364. 
/SatTyi/  436. 
Haivo)   106,   114,   135,  408, 

411. 
^aKTpov  62,  147,  153,  424. 
Pdkavos  62,  136,  141. 
^aXiiv  245,  405,  440. 
)3dAA€(i'  222. 
/3dXA.c<;    74,    99,    136,    137, 

408,  411. 
^dKoiaOa  377. 
ea/iPa(oj  154. 
/BafiPaivotJ  154,  409. 
^ajx^aKv^ai  154. 
/3a/<ef  239. 
/Sai/d  135,  137,  250. 
liavTui  192. 
PdiTTW  143,  414. 
l3dpa9pov  74. 
I3dp0apos  62,  154. 
Pdpos  307. 
/3a/)i;y   97,    102,    113,    135, 

296,  326. 
/3a(7e£s  295,  325,  348. 
0daeai  295. 
Pda(a}<i  327,  348. 
PaaiXea  183. 
^aatXeos  183. 
BaaiXids  327. 
^aaiXivai  329. 
0afft\fvoj  409,  412. 
^aaiXiojs  183,  327. 
lia<Ti\rja  181,  387. 
Paai\fj(s  180,  404. 
fiaaiXrjos  l8l. 
0aai\TJi  328. 
ySdcrij  108,    193,   295,  326, 

,348. 
^doKavos  154. 
pdoKioi  155. 
PdoKQi  414,  420. 
/Sao-Taffii/  141,  162. 
0dTT)v  n6,  393. 
)3aTds  91,  108. 
^drpaxos  1 54. 
l3av{ivKes  154. 
^a^j7  143. 
ySSeo)  199. 
^iHdaai  379. 
^i^dKa  20,  107. 
fif^aus  20. 
PiPrjKa  424. 
^i^TjKe  240. 
^tjirfkos  240. 
^(^ir]K(  425. 
0el3KdcrTr)Ka  418. 
PefiKrjai  38 1. 


^(^Xrjarai  112,  383. 
BePpiKTai  192. 
P(Pvap.ivos  196. 
^UKaTL  166,  167. 
^tipaKis  167. 
PeXi/xvov  404,  440. 
/Se'Aoy  loi,  222,  224,  245. 
Pi\<pis  136. 

PevOoi  109,  136,  143,  364. 
fiio/xai  137,  432. 
HipiOpov  74,  137. 
Pe(pvpa  137. 

-8^  385. 
^)77?s  431. 
/S^Sf  392. 
j8^/xa  240. 
^fjvat  439. 
PrjatTO  426. 
0fjaaa  194. 
^■qaaoo  194. 
^TjTvi'  116,  393. 
)3ia  135. 
0iPd(oj  240. 
iSi;8dj  240,  398. 
^i^adwv  240. 
PlPaais  240. 
Pifiari  240. 
^ijipwaicw  136,  415. 
;8i/3w  431. 
fii^SiVTa  400. 
PiPwaa  400. 
jSiSeH'  167. 
)3/560(  167. 
^''?'?"  323- 
/3'os  135.  137- 
jSioj  136. 
Picrx^''  167. 
fiiduaofxaL  397. 
PXd^iTai  405. 
PXalBofiai  231, 
j3\dTrru  414. 
^KaaTavoj  168,  416. 
^kaaros  155. 
^XfTTco  136,  249,  405. 
0\(<papoy  136. 
I3\i(pvpa  137. 
PKrjeTai  431. 

)3^^P  137- 
PKtjtus  114. 
PXrjxdv  154. 

fi\-nx<uv  136. 

i8XtTTa;^155. 
liKoavpunis  306. 
/3Xi;o;  154. 
pKcoOpus  141. 
PKwaKoj  102,  155,  415. 
jioaOrjaioi  430. 
/Soar  136. 
^clas  l8a. 
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0oaco  411. 

0u(i  182. 

)3o77  64,  136,  155. 

^or]Sp6fios  276. 

Podpos  68. 

^otKiap  167. 

BoicuTot  83. 

^u\0oi  141,  213. 

PoXerai  113. 

^0X17  137,  222,  224,  345. 

^oWofiai  I  S3, 

fioXofiai  405. 

/3opd  67,  113,  136. 

Bope'aj  113. 

-06pos  72. 

/Sotrty  243. 

^u(XKfi  242, 

/3o(T«a;  414. 

fioTavr]  243. 

^OT77p  243. 

^orripas  297. 

^OTOv  242. 

/3ou/3a\(S  154. 

Pov$a\os  154. 

PovKoKos  127,  130,  245. 

^oiiXfi  381. 

/3ov\€uai  412. 

Pov\r)aofiat  397. 

PovKonai  168. 

/SovXwTos  95. 

/3oCs  69,  84,  136,  183,  296, 

328,  347- 
Povcpopas  137- 
Powms  247,  306. 
^pa^fvs  155. 
PpaSvs  102,  104,  141,  155, 

310. 
Ppatceiv  105. 
^paKos  167. 
^paaacxi  154,  168. 
^paaawv  194,  310,  365. 
^paxer»'  232. 
/Spaxvs    75,    87,   109,    145, 

296. 

/Spe^w  155.  244. 
/3pf'0os  1.^6. 
^pfX'^  168. 
PpTjTOJp  167. 
fiptapos  154. 
epifla)  397. 
PpoSov  167. 
^pofios  244. 
^P<>f««  154. 
/SpoToxos  154. 
/SpoTos  68,  105,  155. 
Bpoxtws  75. 
Ppvajgi,  154. 
fipaiTOi  115. 
/Svffffos  194. 


^a>\r]fi(vos  404. 

/ScDyuos  240. 

(Sate  296,  306. 

^oopaia  167. 

/Swj  136,  328. 

fiwaavTt  182. 

^coTTJpes  69. 

^wTidueipa  194,  242,  294. 

0wTopas  297. 

0wTOjp  242. 


7«  74- 

7a  138. 

yajyaXi^o)  2 1 6. 

yayyavevo)  134. 

7056?!/  167. 

7a56CT0aj  167. 

7ara  138. 

7010)  81,  138,  246. 

7a«T0J  167. 

70X0019  70. 

7dAa;s  1 38. 

ya/i^pos  154. 

yafiiTpas  1 81. 

yapKpai  138. 

7ai'Sdj/<(j'  167. 

7dj/VTat  401. 

yapyaipoj  1 01,  409. 

yapyapa  135. 

yapyaptwv  135. 

yaarrjp  141. 

yacTTTipai  330. 

yaTfiXai  167. 

7ai}poy  79,  138,  246. 

7€  166. 

76ap  167. 

7«7da(T»  107,  223,  379. 

yeyadf  246. 

yeySKfiv  20,  423. 

yeyaufy     107,     245,     419, 

421. 
yfyarijv  428. 
yeyaajs  20,  I07. 
yeytvp-ivos  1 96,  422. 
yeyrjOe  246. 
yeyova    60,  107,  224,  245, 

417,419. 
yeyova/xev  419,  421. 
yeypanrai  418. 
yf ypdcpaai  III. 
yty pcupaTai  1 1 2. 
yiypaxjjai  381. 
yfypaiparai  383. 
yeypdipfrai  431. 
ytyoova  137. 
yeyaivefiev  423. 
ytyiji  107. 
7€tri'(a  301. 


7*\ai'Ti  180. 
7fAdai  393. 
yi\oios  266. 
7eXoroy  277. 

7'^^  313- 
7«Att;oj'Tfs  180. 
7eAa;j  313,  393. 
yipLfiara  167. 
yiviidaKO}  414. 
yeviadai  232,  280,  406. 
yevfTfipa  272. 
yevfTTjp  70,  114,  280. 
7€V?;  i8i,  331. 
yevoiaro  1 1 2,  383. 
yfvofjLevos  272. 
yiv6[iea9a  38 2. 
7«Voy   72,    134,    158,    223, 

245-  302,  331. 
yevovs  65,  81,  160,  165. 
7€7/To  425. 
7eVuj65,  135,  326. 
yivvacTt  326. 

7fV«  3,31- 
ytpovcria  331. 
yipwv  1 38,  331. 
yfvffaiaTo  1 1 2. 
7€ua)  138. 
yf (pvpSco  412. 
yewfierpa  275. 
yecufieTprjs  275. 
yTjdeiv  149. 
yrj&iai  398. 
777910  167. 

7'?/'?  331- 
7T7pas  310,  331. 
yrjpdaKOj  414. 
yrjpdaofiat  397. 
717^0^04134,135,223,245, 

397.  407- 
yiyvuiaKco    68,    137,    415, 

420. 
7(s  167. 
7tTeo  167. 
yiTQji'  82. 
7X070?  62. 
yXavKwiriSa  325. 
yXavicarmv  325. 
yXavKuJiTLS  306. 
yXdtpai  22,1  • 
y\((papov  136. 
yKrjxcov  136. 
yXvKvs  157,  296,  310. 
7Xu(fw94,  156,  232,  405. 
ykwaaa  194,  293. 
7^0509  135. 
yvqcios  241. 
yvrjTos  114,  115. 
7vdj'Tfs  396. 
yvdj/xivai  439. 
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yviuaofiai  429. 

"^vciiTos  68. 

yodoj  136. 

701  166. 

yotda  167. 

7o/i(/)os  138. 

yovaros  304. 

70J'J7  224,  245. 

yovos  223,  245. 

70W  138,  304. 

700s  136,  155. 

fopyos  135. 

ro/)7cu  335. 

yoprv^  167. 

7ovi'aTos  304. 

70i;j'os  185. 

yowovffOai  1 8 2. 

ypdufia  196. 

ypavs  138. 

7/)a<;)77j  327. 

7pd<j!)a;  74,  231,  405. 

yvakov  135. 

yvfivoco  411. 

7vi'a£  200,  275. 

yvvat^i  329. 

7W17  I35>  137,  250,  275. 


8a  138. 
Sa)7p  149,  294. 
Sd-qrai  246. 
5ai5aAXQj  1 01,  409. 
SalSaXos  lOI. 
SaiSvcrcrecOai  148. 
daivv  401. 
SairOro  85. 
daipos  277. 
Sai'y  246. 
Sato;  246. 
ScLKVcu  416. 
hdicpv  60,  147. 
Saupvo}  409. 
Sa\A.ej  loi. 
6a^a  431. 
Safidv  251. 
Zdfiap  304. 
Aafidrrjp  138. 
hafxdu  147- 
5d^«(/  398. 
ddnvrjfxi  403. 
Sd/xoi  318. 
Sai/ei'^ot)  147,  242. 
Sdoy  246. 
SandvT]  60,  147. 
SaTreSof  138,  148. 
SapOdvoj  104,  147. 
Sdpcrts  102. 
bapTos  100. 
6aai/s  109,  147,  296. 


Aau/S,  Aa0i5,  84. 

AanAt's  147. 

SanAos  147,  277- 

5ai;;;(ra  1 43 . 

Sd^f?;  143. 

S65d7;K6  425. 

SfSapfxevos  99,  244. 

SfSau/ieVos  246. 

dfS(fj.ai  237. 

Se'Sero  237. 

Se'ST/e  246. 

5e8r]Ka  237. 

ScSta  419. 

ScSiacTi  379. 

SeSifirjv  390,  437. 

SeSie'i/aj  439. 

S(5i(TK0nai  415. 

SeS'iTTeffOai  415. 

SfSicus  420. 

8ihp.rip.ai  420. 

SfSopKa  59,  224,417,  419. 

5e5op/ce  67,  244. 

Se'SoTai  242. 

Sidpope  244. 

Se'Sv/ce  425. 

SeiSexciTai  112,  423. 

Set'Sta  20. 

Set'Smj  422. 

5€i5l6i  420. 

SfiSifXfv  20,  419. 

SetStaicopat  415. 

SeiStcTiTeff^at  415. 

Sei'Soi/ca  415,  424. 

SetSo),  20,  95,  419. 

SHKvvpt  79,  133,  147,  401. 

SeiKvvoj  395. 

Seffa  359. 

Sfi^atfii  426,  437. 

5e(£as  426. 

5ei£aT€  433. 

Sei^eiav  437. 

Set£a)  429. 

SfiTTVoXuxos  276. 

SefTri'OJ'  197. 

5«'tfa    65,    1 10,    147,    257, 

370- 
S(icdpr)vos  304. 
St'/faros  110,  III,  365,  371. 
Se/cdx'Aot  371. 
SiKTr/s  294. 
Se/cTo  425. 
SiXeap  i^'j. 
SfXfa^  136. 
5€A<^(s  136,  335. 
SfXcpvs  137. 
Se'yuai  148,  245,  249. 
bi^ap.(vr}  276. 
Se^aro  425. 
6«£ids  65,  148,  162. 


Se^o  425- 
Seos  95. 
SeVa  331. 
SeVas  147. 
bepfOpov  137. 
Sep?;  64. 

hepKopai  90,  223,  224,  227, 
^  244,  405. 

StpCD    100,   244. 

Ziais  237. 

Secr/zdy  237,  293. 

Zianoiva  197. 

SeffTTOTa  60,  321. 

SfffiToTTjs  150,  199,  272. 

SexctTat  112,  419. 

Seudff^at  138. 

5fvop.ai  170. 

5eupo  359. 

Aevs  171- 

SeuTaro?  371. 

SeCre  359. 

SevTfpos  371. 

S^t's  432- 

S-fiiov  246. 

SrjXeopat  I48. 

hrjXrjpwv  10 1. 

SrjXoou  95. 

SrjXwTOV  182. 

S7;/io  179. 

Srjfio^opos  276. 

ArjpoaOivrjs  308. 

Stjc  147. 

Sjjros  184. 

Ai'a  279. 

5id  279. 

htdh-qpa  237. 

5(ai  279. 

Si'ajTa  137. 

SiaKepaai  199. 

SiaKoaioi  165,  193,  371. 

btanapT]  98. 

Stavpadeeiv  98. 

Sianpvffios  76. 

diaTpv(pev  397. 

5ia(p9epcrei  431. 

Sia<pprjaov<n  400. 

StSdo'/ce/tei'  415. 

Si5d(T«a)  148,  250,  415. 

SiSeacTi  237. 

S'St;  237,  398. 

5i5da<Tt  379. 

SiSolrjv  436. 

SiSoiTifz/  436. 

SiSofs  400. 

5i5o/iaj  242. 

SiSopfv  100,  230,  399. 

SiSdfai  439. 

SiSofTt  399. 

5i5ou  435. 
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6j5oi5s  330. 

tiSovffi  379i  399* 

SiSpaoKoj  415. 

biSvfios  134,  138. 

diScuOi  400,  410. 

biSaifjii  6,  70,  100,  147,  236, 

,  242,  375,  398,  399. 
SiSoDs  377- 
SiSaiai  18,  193. 
S/ScuTi  377- 
biiKpidiv  398. 
Siffxat  409. 
Sievrai  409. 
Sif/)os  137. 
d'uaOai  20,  406. 
5(€(T7ra(T/^«i'Of  196. 
SifipBopa  245,  419. 
5('Ce  407- 

S'X'?'"  381- 

fii^rifiat  400,  407,  410. 
Sii^Tjfievos  248. 
bi^Oficu  400. 
AiiTreTTjs  83. 
du<pi\os  295. 
Si/ca^ixi  410. 
StKetv  232. 

S''^^  93. 133. 147- 

StJ't'a)  417. 
Aifias  82. 
Sto  2S0. 
Aio^'oTOJ  165. 
Bio  fiat  409. 
6tov  20,  406. 
S?os  147. 
Siir\a  182. 
SiTrAoa  182. 
Sis  372. 
5i(^d(7toy  372. 
Si(povpa  137- 
8('^ta  194. 
Sr^^i'  64,  180. 
StdiKerov  380. 
AtcDi/tJcroe  83. 
SfiCLTus  114. 
SfirjOivra  398. 
i)j.rjTiipa  290. 
6/wuy  I47. 
8odv  147. 
bofivcu  43S. 
bo9fi(Tonf9a  6. 
BoiTjv  242. 
Boififv  436. 
Soii-irjV  436. 

SoKiO}   148. 

SoAix^s  116,  364. 
8(jXos  148. 
8oA.(^os  136. 
So^ef  332,  439. 
CtJ/ierai  439. 


So/^os  67,  245,  249. 

Sofa  194. 

Sopa  244. 

5($pw  304. 

S<5s  433. 

Socrts  242. 

Sore  433. 

SoTtOS  440. 

SoTe'pt  299. 
Sorepos  299. 
SoT-Tjp  8,  242,  300. 

SoTTJpfS    297. 

SoTTJpOS   289,   299,   300. 

SOTOS   70,    147,    236. 

SovXfvoj  21. 

SovXoj  21. 

Soi/XcDrat  182. 

Sowat  324,  438. 

Sovparoy  304. 

Sovpus  185. 

Soils  334. 

SpaKUiva  331. 

SpaKajv  331. 

Spdacropiai  408. 

Sparos  100. 

8pofJ.(vs  295. 

Spofj-os  99,  244. 

Spi'i''  84. 

Spvj  294,  326. 

8pv(paKT0S  199. 

5vas  369. 

SiJe  369. 

Sye"/  319,  369. 

Svt;  246. 

Swaiaro  112. 

Suva^ai  1 38,  403. 

AvvafitPT]  403. 

5i/Vaaat  38 1. 

Surearai  383. 

Sui/o)  416. 

5uo  94,  368,  369. 

dvoicri  369. 

6i5(reTo  426. 

Svai  369. 

SvaaXfa  331. 

5u(T/i€;'€'a  300. 

SiKT/xei/efs  332. 

SvfffifVTji  334. 

SucrxtA^os  143.  144'  305- 

5i;w  94,   369. 

Svjvv  319,  369. 

Sal  249. 

SdidfKa  275,  368. 

Swofiiv  183. 

Swpov  68,  147,  242,  294. 

Saiaefievai  439. 

6a;(Ta>  6,  242,  429. 

ScvTTjp  242. 

5wTts  242,  295. 


Suirop  297. 

SwTopa  297,  298,  299,  301, 

306. 
SoTopey  300. 
SwTopos  300. 
SwTOjp  242,  298,  299,  300. 


e,  «6  170,  172,  355, 
6077?  3S6,  387. 
Ia7^t/  386,  397,  409. 
faSura  418,  421. 
kaKri  386,  397. 
eaXojKa  387,  417. 
IdW  387,  396,  397. 
eavos  168. 
lafe  3S6. 
tap  168,  305. 

eaj  395- 

lafft  106,  III,  379. 

iaaaa  305,  391. 

earai  393. 

fa^e  395. 

tavrdv  356. 

Ida)  164. 

6/30^77  137. 

i$a\ov  99,  114.  226. 

(0av  380,  394. 

e0aa$T]v  398. 

fiaSufjiaTos  365. 

e0Sofios  1 10,  371. 

s/St;  240. 

e/3'/f  393,  395- 
e0r]aav  380. 
f^rj(T(TO  240,  428. 
l^iW  396,  397. 
€0\aaTT]Ka  418. 
e^Kaarov  388,  413. 
e/SA?;!/  396,  410. 
f^ovXevfre  267. 
ejSouA.euoi'  267. 
k^paxnv  98. 
677i<7;  135. 
kftypa^o  381. 
e'fiyojve  423,  428. 
«7«(>a;  399,  408. 
676'Aaf  410. 
eye/xov  3S8. 
iyei'ofirjv  388,  407. 
kyipTos  100. 
eytpa/  245. 

«7i^pai/  396,  397,  430. 
eyrjpaffa  430. 
eTiypaffaj/  397, 
tyKapuLos  217. 
€7«dj  365. 
iyKveu  133. 
f7«VTi  133,  194. 
lyKujpLiov  132. 
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(•yvajica  418. 
tyvcov  396. 
(yvwaav  380. 
ijpiiipTjv  397. 
(ypcKpOrjv  193. 
eypa(poy  388, 
typiaOai  245. 
eyprjyopa  419. 
iyprjyopi  245. 
kyprjyopfaav  429, 
€7X6A.i'S  145,  305. 
€7t^  -21,  24,  75. 

«7f"'  354>  359- 

l5a^a(Ta  428. 

ISa^i'a  400. 

tSa((>os  I  74. 

fSfOXov  174,  199. 

iSiiSi/xiv  428. 

iSeij'  65. 

tSeifa  16,  376,  427. 

fSei^afifv  426. 

(5f t^d/xijv  426. 

eSft^as  426. 

edei^aTo  426. 

65<if€  376,  426. 

eSe^a  S3. 

tSrjSoiia  418. 

ISt/Sois  67,  418. 

eSi/ffe  237. 

eSi'Sow  399. 

IS/So)  242. 

fSirJTOJv  387. 

(SoKiftojv  410. 

ISoyuai  432. 

ibop-iv  242,  393, 

tSoi/  242. 

sSoi'Tfj  75- 

?5oy  148,163,172,174,309 

eSoTO  394. 

«Spa  65. 

(SpaKov  99,  224,  227,  244. 

ihpafxov  244. 

(5pav  396,  410. 

e5w  393. 

fdvaero  428. 

eSw  148. 

€5(i)Sj7  249. 

iHwKa  424. 

fSojKf  242. 

fe'iKoai  197. 

€fin-e  386. 

eeiTTOv  407. 

(fXfjiivos  41S. 

eepyfiv  66,  169. 

iepyvv  401. 

Ie'/)(r?7  197. 

(fpXO-TO    113. 

fCfcra  427. 
t^'ecTffa  195. 


f^evypifvos  418,  421. 

tC'?"  396- 

eCr]rr]Ka  384. 

Kmrjira  384. 

?Co/iiai  65,  195,  407. 

e^ojff /xai  402. 

«{w(TpeSa  422. 

(^Qjfffxevos  196. 

e'l/Kf  237. 

I^os  327. 

iOavov  142,  422. 

i9f\r)(r9a  377. 

iOiKriai  376. 

e9(\Qj  143. 

kOiKojfjLi  376,  441. 

e'ee^ef  236,  393. 

iBipL-qv  236. 

(Oeaav  380. 

«5«T0  394. 

e^T/'ca  236,  374,  424. 

eOrjKas  374. 

e^oy  149. 

(OwKaTi  I  IT,  379. 

««  82. 

et"  269,  376, 

6ia  64. 

ilapLiVT)  276. 

etarai  1 1 2,  382,  393. 

«'a7-o  383. 

erSap  303. 

elSeirj  390. 

eiSelrjv  428,  436. 

dSfifxev  436. 

eiSei'at  439. 

f  i577(T(u  430. 

(iSofiat  223,  245. 

eiSo/ifi'  420,  432. 

f?Sov  3S6. 

eiSoct  332. 

et'Siy  269,  312,  332,  421. 

«r«i'  380,  436. 

ei'j;  17. 

erjji/  238,  376,  436. 

e(7/s  67. 

ef^e  82. 

(iKacTfiai  417. 

(lnaa ixfCfOa  387. 

e'lKoaaKis  367. 

ei'/fotrt  133,  165,  280,  370. 

flKocrrdi  370. 

I/«T?;;'  374,  419,  428. 

iiKTOV  93,  229. 

et/co)  169. 

<|'«^  330,  335. 

fiKo;  82. 

(IXatrivq  169,  197- 

eiA.oTii'os  184. 

e^X?;  197. 

(\K-q\ovQa  223,  245,  419. 


(IX-fjKovdpLev  196,  419. 

uXrjfpa  418. 

fi'AT^X"  418. 

eiA/xiTat  112. 

fiKiXCLTO  423. 

eiAo^o  245. 

eiXiJo;  169. 

fi/fo  196. 

€ipLai  20,  196,  402,  422. 

tipLaprai  99,  419. 

€i^aTioi'  82. 

ilniv  93,  238,  393,  436. 

(l^iiv  391. 

ilpiivos  196,  402. 

f?/i[  8,  9,  97,  223,  228.  245, 

271.  389,  390.  395- 
dpii  20,  23,  225,  269,  390. 
(Iv  158. 
tlvaripts    116,     158,     171, 

300. 
(iveKa  184. 
dvoaiyatos  1 84. 
flvofficpvWos  169,  243. 
ei'vvpi  402. 
«i;f"<^'  379,  383,  423. 
"o  355- 
efTra  376,  394. 
finacrav  3*^0. 
dnefifv  439. 
d-nkp-evai  439. 
dneTO  386. 
erwor  4*^7 • 
frn-w//!  374. 
dpya^6p.r]v  387. 
dpyafffxai  387,  417' 
dp-qaerat  431. 
«?pos  197. 
uptrov  3S6. 
eipuarai  383. 
dpvaro  383. 
dpvpevos  196. 
dpvcra  386. 
eJpw  169. 
61S  18. 

<1J  334.  376- 
e'y  270,  376. 
ffs  305,  368. 
ettra  386. 
€?cr^a  390. 
efffj  21. 
fiVt  270. 
dcTKai  199,  415. 
daTTjicet  429. 
daTr)K(iv  429. 
erffo)  199. 
6?Tec  74. 
«('xoi'  386. 
eioi^a  418. 
««  200. 
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fKaepyos  322. 
(Ka6rjfi7]v  387. 
(KaOi^ov  3S7. 
fKa\faa  430. 
(Kavov  245. 
€«ds365.^ 
(KaaTa\o\)  367. 
eicacTTfpco  365. 
(Kaaros  166,  365. 
(Karepos  365. 
e'/fOTj  322. 
(KaTon^rj  328. 

tKOTOV    106,    132,    147,    261, 

280,  370. 
iKavcra  83. 
tK^aats  273, 
eKyijaTTjv  107. 
€/c5t5oaTa£  3S3. 
ffcSoTos  273. 
eKSvfiev  84. 
(Kfivos  358. 
(Ketpa  427. 
(Keic-qSu  238. 
iKiKKfTO  224,  245. 
eKepSai'a  427. 
fKfX^'p'io.  200. 
fKr]06\os  276,  322. 
iKOpaiv  193. 
(Kivovv  401. 
ewjoi'  406. 
eKipva  400. 
tK\avT]v  249. 
(K\e\a9oj'  407. 
(KXiOrj  398. 
eK\iv0T}  398. 
(Kopeaa  403,  428,  430. 
eHtrayXos  199. 
(KiTiTaais  273. 
fKirinTcij  397. 
e/cwoSdiv  280,  28 1. 
(Kpayov  99. 
6/cTa  107,  394. 
iKTafxiv  107,  394. 
iKTav  107,  425. 
iKTavov  245. 
fKTfiva  427. 

iKTiVa  394. 

e«T6i'fa  40S. 
(KTr/fiai  418. 
fKToOev  365. 
(KTOve  245. 
eKTOs  371- 

€«TOS   192. 

(KToaOiv  365. 
(Kvpd  258. 

€«i;^OS   133,    258. 

fK(j>pes  100,  400. 
e^cuf  172, 
lAaa  28. 


lAa^ocrai'  380. 

eAaSe  240. 

(Kadov  230. 

€A.a/a  157. 

€A.ai77  64. 

fAatoi'  157, 

(XaKov  247,  251. 

(\afi(pOr]v  398. 

(Kavt)  169. 

fXaaaai  428. 

«A.d(r(Ta;»'  142,  194,  36^. 

eXdcrffCDj  182. 

fAaTTovs  180. 

lAai/foi  157. 

f\a(pr)0u\oi  277. 

kXafpoHTovos  277. 

iXa<pp6s  142. 

eXaxoj'  106. 

lAax^y  87,  108,   142,   145, 

156,  196,  296,  310,  364. 
eXifTjv  409. 
t\fyK6(VTos  193. 
IX<7X'0'''os  194. 
f  A«7Xw  405. 
iKurrov  384. 
(XiXiKTo  425. 
eA€Ai£d/i€i/os  425. 
k\ev6(pioi  15,  149,  196, 
'EAeuffts  294. 
eKfiiaoftai  223,  22^,  245. 
fXTjKfy/xat  418. 
k\T]\vda  418,  419. 
e\rj(p0r]v  398. 
lA^efi'  232,  406. 
eXOiTUJs  434, 
e\iiTr]v  396. 
iXi-nov   93,   106,    224,   245, 

269. 
kXiaaoi  169. 
eA/fa  405. 
lAAd  2x5. 
lAdojcrt  431. 
eATTt'Sa  295. 
i\m^w  410. 
IAtt/j  i6g,  295. 
iKnopiat  71,  405. 
e'Affat  199,  427. 
lAves  374. 
6'Avo^'  374- 
eAvcra  8. 
iXvaav  379- 
lAaii/  232,  406. 
efmOov  107. 
I>idj'?7i/  396,  397. 
l/iauToi'  356. 
ipt^aTOS  284. 
ilApparai  99,  154. 
e/i6  24,  159. 
l/iffo  159,  355,  395. 

Kk 


(jifHrjKov  423,  429. 
ipLtvva  184. 

f/'fo  355.  360. 
6/te'oj  360. 

l/i€TOJ   70. 

€/:<evs  360. 

f/"  179. 

«A"/  353,  355- 

efxiaOcoaa  428. 

efifxevicu  75. 

efJ-fiopa  99. 

ipLp-opi  419, 

efxvrjaa  427,  428. 

ffivwovTo  180. 

l/*ot  356. 

efioXov  102. 

l/ios  280,  356. 

f/ioC  21,  280,  355,  360. 

l/^oCy  360. 

«/U7ratos  140. 

kpLmTrXTjOi  400. 

(fiTmrpdai  400. 

Ijutt/s  138, 

^^  75,  158. 

fvaj  179. 

eVoTos  no,  III,  365,  370. 

ej/Sea  181. 

IcSeAex'Jy  1 1 6,  364. 

eJ'Stecraj'  409. 

fvSvKfojs  148. 

Ii/Svi^e  384. 

(veyKeTi/  158,  251. 

'iveyicov  134. 

6vet/j.a  427, 

eVe/ca  74,  184,  322. 

ei'e/cej'  74. 

lj/ei'17/coi'Ta  370. 

IviTtXrjffav  100. 

kveiTpriOov  400. 

evepoi  366. 

kvipTfpos  365. 

€;'i7i/oxa  134,  418,  419. 

kvrjVTt(jjp.ida  3S7. 

ec^a  72,  149. 

ivOeos  182. 

kvOovaiav  182. 

Ii'/  158. 

ej'i7rj7  130. 

eviiTTufiTjv  388. 

kyinraj  130,  4I4. 

kvianis  433. 

kviaaoj  128,  130,  414. 

kvvaKis  370. 

frTOTos  370. 

ei/yta    87,   no,    15S,    170, 

280,  368,  370. 
Ji'i'saTTT^xi's  273. 
ei'i'fdx'Aoi  371. 
evvtua  184. 
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(vvcne  130,  257. 

(vvTjKovTa  370. 

evvocriyaios  169. 

evi'oalSas  138. 

'ifwixi  168,  172,  199,  402. 

€1/0565,  158,  163,  172. 

f:Voaixda)v  184. 

ivravOoi  318. 

«Vt€S  305. 

Ii/Tj  391. 

(vojuTj  247. 

ef  162. 

«^65,  163,  170;  369. 

e^ai<pVT]s  197. 

l^aKis  277,  367. 

f^avrXfiv  214. 

i^avaat  176. 

i^avarrjp  86. 

«i'°X?,367- 
f^tTT\dyr]  240. 
lf«irAd77;(Tai'  240. 
e^rjiracpi  407* 
t'fo)  143,  174,  224. 
«o  355- 
e'oi  391- 
<or  356. 
(oiyiiev  419. 
€oi/fa  229,  418,  419. 
(oiicantv  419. 
?o(Kas  374,  422. 
ho'iKaai.  423. 
(oiKeaav  429. 
toA.7ra  151,  169,  418. 
(opam  387,  417. 

fOpTT]    182. 

«os  170,  356,  361- 

l7ra7)/!'  150,  397. 

€7ra9oj/  106,  225. 

knaivlo)  75- 

enaii'wfxtv  1 81. 

i-naKTos  235. 

enapSov  98. 

firapojyos  274. 

iTtaaavTipoi  76. 

k-ntlyw  405. 

fir(ia<ppui  100,  400. 

eiTura  74. 

intiriv  74. 

<7r(£^s  193. 

iTriTridfifV    196,    229,     245 

374,421,428. 
firirrXij-fov  423. 
(TriirKojs  396. 
(■rrcn6p.<p(f  423- 
eTTtcrSoi  163. 
iTTeaiTOv  244. 
iVfaai  195,  330. 
f7r€(TTaTow  387. 
iTtiari  271,  284. 


In-tTao-a  403. 
iirtcpvi  245. 
iTri<pvopiiv  407. 

(TTfCpVOV    223. 

l7rjj«Tai/os  308. 
e7rr]p.ot^6s  274. 
6Tn  278. 
'ETTiatTfTa  390. 
iml35ai  234,  306,  346. 
eni^TjTcop  240. 
tmypal35r]v  193. 
(TTi^apeoj  137. 
«7rj0oi/  57,  89,  93,  225. 
enip.a9ris  107. 
€7r(Traj'  275- 
fTTiTrAooi/  150. 
liTtTrXaiy  396. 
e7ri7roA.^s  1 50. 
kirinxep'JJ  280. 
IttiVx"  275. 
kmriTpa<paTai  423. 

iTTlTVVOS    274. 
iTTtTOTTOAv    280. 

k-nXayx^^v  15I. 
iTiXiov  182. 
i-nXtTo  57,  129. 
iTtXixQ'HV  192. 
knXriyrjv  397,  408. 
knXrji^TjV  400. 
evXoprjv  90. 
tTTOi'et  269. 
67roifi;i'  347- 
€iro/^a(  65,  129,  223. 

(TTUTTTrjS   250. 
tITOpOV   152. 

eVos  67,  169,  244,  357. 

67rov  471' 

fiTOXV  244. 

eTTo;^  151,  250. 

(TTpaOcTO  98. 

iTTpaOuV  98. 

h-npiapL-qv  1 30. 

iTTploJ  381. 

IwTd  65,  91,  no,  163,  369. 

iirrapov  99,  245. 

tTTTaxa  367. 

«'i-Tj;i/  395. 

fTTTOIXTjV  57,    227,   244. 

knvGop-qv  199,  227,  228. 
STTo^xaTO  112,  419. 
epdaaee  393. 
i  papal  196. 
epdojuat  393,  395. 
eparai  392. 
eparus  108,  280. 

«/'«a'  393- 
4'p7of  166,  244. 
epSov  385. 
epSw  137,  408. 


hpt^ivvus  402. 

(pi^ivOos  157. 

(pt0os  64,  136. 

ipuKw  196,  213. 

kpu-nai  405. 

kpepLfus  136. 

kpkaaai  428. 

kpeaffai  194. 

kperpos  157,  196,  251. 

lp€V7o/iai  157,  196,  405. 

kptvOoj  80,  405. 

epetpos  196. 

fpecpco  244. 

epe'co  66,  169. 

iprj/xos  266. 

kprjpiharai  1 1 2,  423. 

e'piSa  295,  325. 

kpi^taKuv  414. 

ep'"  295>  325- 
fpiov  66,  168. 

€>£S   295. 

kpiabiiv  195. 
epitpos  251. 
'Epixeas  83. 
'Eppfias  83. 
'Epptioj  180,  321. 
epfai/  385. 

«poy  393- 

cpTTo;  65,  152,  163,  172. 

kppayrjv  238,  397. 

kpprjyfia  312. 

W^£«  238. 

IppvrjKa  418. 

eppvT?!'  198,  244,  396,  397. 

eppojya  224,  418,  420. 

ippuye  238. 

ipvOpos  94,  149,  196,  294. 

fpvovai  431. 

kpvaaopfv  431' 

Ipijo)  396. 

ipXarai  112,  419,  423. 

f>a)5i(;s  157,  251. 

IpCUTJ  69. 

eW  3i3>  393- 
6s  18. 

f  433- 
effar  237. 
ialiiapai  402. 
talBripev  396. 
eViSTjc  396,  397. 
IffSeAXeti/  99. 
kaSkXXovTis  74,  136. 
ItrfffdxaTat  112. 
IcreadxaTO  423. 
€(r«:€vd5oT0  112,  423. 
kffKeipopai  431. 
«<T077y  66,  162,  168. 
kaOXus  294. 
ia pai  20. 
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(fffifv    20,    228,   270,    285 

374,  402,420. 
taofiai  8. 
fffiraprai  99. 
iairtpos  168,  173. 
kairiaOcu  244,  407. 
taitfrai  407. 
tffrrfTf  130,  164. 
fantcppavai  100,  400. 
tarroiTO  407. 
fcraat  419. 
(aaeiTai  431. 
efffffva  ic6,  394. 
l(T(7j  21,  270,  376. 
lercruo  381. 
(aradi  392. 
'(taraKa  20,  299,  420. 
tcrrdA.?;!'  98,  226. 
effxaX^aj  439. 
iaTaXOrjv  98. 
taraXKa  425. 
eara^/JLai  99,  245. 
e(XTap.fv  239,  420,  421. 
eaTar/  380,  394. 
IffTOJ/aj  239. 
effradTa  299. 
iaraaav  427,  428. 
€(TTaa;s  20,  420. 
(are  270. 

6(7T€J99,  433. 

eardi/rfs  183. 
taTTjKa  418,  424. 
kaTTjKaai  379. 
tarrjuiv  303. 
IffT^j'  239,  3S8,  393. 

(CTTJ^OJ  431. 

iarrjaa  16,  239,  427. 

earrjws  420. 

€ffTi  18,  20,  23,65,  162. 

effTi  270,  377. 

ecTTia  75,  169,  173. 

tarixov  245. 

fOTov  281. 

IffTus  21. 

(ffrpapfxai  99. 

ecTTura  299. 

(CTciis  21. 

i(T({>dyr]v  397,  408. 

tffcpa^a  40S,  414. 

eaipT]\a  199. 

IffxciToj  365. 

(ffXf^V"  397- 

6<r;(fy  200. 

raxoi/  143,  165,  224,   244, 

405- 
fTayrjv  408. 
(Taipos  129. 

(TCLKTJV   397. 


(TOfioy  1 14,  225. 
«Ta</)7;i/  397. 
(Tafpov  199. 
iriO-qv  193,  199. 
(T(9-qw(a  429. 
iTtKov  244,  407. 

iTiKTTJVapLiV  184. 

fTf\(aa  428,  430. 
exfoy  237. 
(Tfpos  29. 
«T€TOxaT0  383,  423. 

(TfTplf   407. 

iTfTfXOV    128,    130,    245. 

fTfTVKTO   428. 

ertv^tToi'  380. 
(TTiaios  147. 
ert  194. 
(Ti$(fi(v  236. 
(TiOrjy  236,  399. 
erifiTjaa  428. 
irKav  397. 
kTfidjrjf  397. 
«TO(/ioy  266. 

€TOS  65,    147,   169. 

«Tds  7O)  237. 
erpafov  2^3. 
'irpaiTov  57,  388. 
erpa(p€  98. 
erpdcprjv  98. 
iTpa(pov  98. 
Itvit?;!/  id. 
(TV(p6r]v  10. 
€ua5e  147, 170 
eud^-o)  87. 
fvjevTjs  302. 
euSoi  80,  163. 
(vrjpyfTovv  386. 
«v;fdAos  127. 
tv/cTtfievos  124. 
ivkrjpa  96,  167,  169. 
evfjifvfj  181. 
fifipifXtai  180. 
ei/^aro  386. 
evTtaTup  297. 
fvpe'a  327. 
ebplaKcu  415. 
fipvnna  169,  306. 
eii/jvs  96,  197. 
iiKja^ioL  66. 

fVCTf^Ol   66. 

fv(ppcuv  297. 
eiitpva  181. 

evo)  80,  405,  406. 
evuSrjs  247. 
si^af  380. 
ecpdutv  3S0. 
kipdvqpLtv  396. 

K  k  2 


<</'a»"7»'  39?- 
((paoKe  239. 
fipacKov  415. 
ecparo  239. 
«<^6/)€  200. 
fcpepfTO  382. 

ilpipOV   376. 

((pepovTo  383. 
iipipov  381. 

6>77    239. 

ec^Tyj/  388. 

iiprfva  427. 

f'/"7<f^a  377. 

k<p9apaTai  382. 

k<p0dpr]v  99. 

(<p6apKa  425. 

((pOapfiai  99,  419. 

f<pOapixfvos  245. 

k(p9Tiv  394. 

6(^^(6  406. 

((pOopa  396. 

((popco  180. 

k(ppd-fr)V  408. 

icppa^a  408,  414. 

((pvyov  57,  89,  224,  245. 

<0V  233>  235. 

e<^w  347,  393,  395. 

((pvcfikvos  196. 

6Xo5ov  106. 

^Xa/"?"  397- 

«X«a  374>  390j  394- 

ex^ffa  462. 

eXfi'a  106,  394. 

^XV  439- 

kxeaipoj  15,  loi,  411. 

exit's  197. 

tx^"""  365. 

tx^pos  loi. 
eX'Sj'a  145. 
eX's  I4.'5- 

fxp^"  385- 

kxprjaa  428. 

tXi'To  390. 

eX^*^    143.    223,    225,    244, 

txpivafxai  418. 
fif/evarai  192. 
«co  66,  432. 
kajvovfxrjv  182. 
kujpaKa  417. 
(wpra^ov  387. 
kwpwv  386,  387. 
i'cus  173,  246,  317. 


feiKart  166. 
ffiTTTjv  407. 
fe'f  166. 
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f(ffjrapia.<v  l66. 

f(TOS  l66. 

fiSeiv  1 66. 

fiKaarrj  370. 

fiKari  112,  166,  168,  370. 

fioTopfS  166. 

foiSa  166. 


Cai38. 

^eiVu^ev  402. 

(eWfiv  136. 

^eXAo;  74. 

^(vvvjjii  401. 

ItpeOpov  74,  137. 

^ecTCTai  428. 

ZfC  275. 

f6i;7€a  87. 

^fii-/vvp.i  401. 

fev70s  80. 

Zevs  84,  95,  I95>  296,  328. 

^(vcraaOai  138. 

f^w  171,  405. 

(V  137- 

C^6>t  396. 

^^i'  180. 

Z-qv  347. 

Z^i'a  328. 

^rjTtw  400,  413. 

^TjTfvct)  413. 

Zyunpi/arot  160. 

Cor,  183. 

Zoi'i'i'ffos  171. 

Cvya  319. 

fv7oi/94,  95,  127,  134,  171. 

Ivyw  319. 

^i5w  95>  171- 
^uiHa  196. 
fwi/jj  402. 
fcui/vu/xt  401,  402. 

^  144,  200,  238,  391,  392. 
^a.  376,  394,  404. 

pa  390>  394- 
Tjarai  31^3. 
■q^aoKoi  414. 
ij/Saco  411. 
TjfiovXofiTjv  386. 
TjiSwovTa  180. 
riydaaOe  180. 
Tjyayov  407. 
TjyycLXa  199. 
Tj-fiaTat  383. 
■QyetaOai  163,  i  73. 
■^yefidiv  249. 
fiyiojxai  232. 
^7/iai  418. 
^70V  386. 


ijSffs  295. 
775ecrt  295. 
rjSeantvos  196. 
^"57?  387,  428. 
^STjffSa  377,  429. 
^Sioi/  272. 
jjSto;  310. 
r,hioiv  272. 
Tjdofxai  405, 
^5o$  175. 
7j5vvdnr]v  386. 
ijSvs  295. 
^€285. 
^€('577  386. 
^tAios  173. 
■fjfpios  308. 
Tj9e\fTr]v  380. 
77660s  182. 
^^os  149,  164. 
^la  394. 
7]t6l€os  93,  149,  170. 

TjlKTO  419. 

^wafoT/  386,  387.- 
TfKaaa  417' 
^Kaaiv  387. 
77/cax«  407. 
f««  237. 
Tj^/foi/  387. 
^/cw  423. 
^XeKTpov  141. 
r}\T]Karo  428. 
rjKiKOS  277- 
TjAtoy  173. 
'HAtj  169. 
rjAtToi/  413. 
^Aos  183. 
^Aoj  169,  172. 
riKm^ov  387. 
fjXvOov  224,  245. 
^\<pov  142. 
^M"  67,  237. 
^^at  196,  393,  418. 

^/^ap  I75>  303- 

i]pLapTov  413. 

77/ias  282. 

rjfj.fipoTOV  99,  154,  413- 

77^«-  109. 

77/x6'as  354. 

ijlieOa  393. 

j7;ue£W  355. 

■qixeWov  386. 

T^/ifyos  393. 

77//«'/)a  303. 

T)pi.ir(pos  280,  356. 

W'  I44>  238,  392- 

^^(-  159. 

77^(-  67,  172. 

'?*''"''  355- 
^^{c  282. 


riinv  282,  355. 
ripLiovos  274. 
rjp.L7d\cLVTOV  273- 
^fifiai  418. 
ripiiTeixoi^riv  387. 
Tjp.(pecrlir,Tovv  387. 
^pKpUaa  403. 
y]IJi<pUafx.ai  I99,  402,  422. 
■qfi(pifCFp,evos  196. 
Ty/^wc  282,  354. 
^/iwv  268. 
^v  238,  384. 
fjviyKa  376. 
I  fivHKa  394. 
I  Tjveixoi^rjv  387. 

■fiviyOrfV  158. 

tJciox^o  412. 

Tjvioxo^  412. 

TjvinaTTe  407. 

^I'jTraTTOi'  130. 

T/i/ts  325. 

TjVOTri  306. 

^i/raj  393. 

r]VT(P6\ovv  387. 

T]VTeTO  406. 

rjVVTO  401,  416,  417- 

^i'co7oi'  423. 

^da  299. 

^7rap95,  104,130,171,  173. 

303=  352- 
f^TroTos  303. 

flTTiipOS   266. 

'Hpa«X^s 179- 

^pap€  407. 

fjpaaaTo  393- 

TjpdaaaTO  393.  ( 

ripya^ojx-qv  387. 

^p6>a  277,  393. 

^p€/i€£  83. 

^pi  246. 

rjpooy  183. 

T]pnaica  425. 

TjpvKaKiV  407. 

^pwa  182,  317. 

T^pcoas  182. 

^pojs  313. 

^5  385- 
17?  184. 
^trat  381. 
^(Tov  200. 
TyVar  428. 
T^'caro  426,  427. 
^o-ea  377,  422. 
■^cr^at  439. 
77(r9e  382. 
TJaOofirjv  83. 
^(Ti  238. 
i](ricT]rat  418. 
liOpiiv  428,  429. 
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^ao  381. 
ijffamv  194,  365. 
^arat  173. 
yaTrjv  428. 
^avxo-'tTfpos  366. 
TiJcrxvi^iJ-e''os  418. 
^<rco  237. 
rjTovv  386. 
jjiJSa  84. 
rjv^anrjv  386. 
TjvpiOKOv  386. 
tjvpov  84,  386. 
^uy  327. 
Tjvxonrjy  386. 
^</»'«'  387. 
^Xa  41S,  423. 
^XO"**'  144)  213. 

^x«  179- 

^X'^  213. 

TjO)    182. 

^w^l  359. 

7)WS     173,      181,      246, 
308. 


Odyw  231. 
6*01  MO  J  1 49. 
6a\d99as  195. 
©aAaffcra  194. 
^aXos  308. 
6a\TT0j  148,  406. 
^ai/aroy  114,  1 15. 
Oavovixai  422. 
Oapcrtiv  149. 
Bapcros  199,  307. 
^aptrvi'ai  102,  200. 
Odaaov  310. 
Oaaaaiv  364. 
Oavjxa  83. 
Sedi'  181. 
6f9fi6s  237. 
Sei^^oy  82. 
ef(7j  436. 
6<(7;i'  236. 
Geiixiv  236,  436. 
Sefi'ai  439. 
^6iVeiv  66. 
SeiVcu  142,  223. 
^efos  149. 
Otis  334. 
^efro  236,  436. 
GeKai  405. 
^e'^a  236. 
Oefxtvai  439. 
OffXfvos  293. 
^tVap  304. 
^to-yoroy  274. 
e«<$y  75. 
Oepdnaiva  33 1. 


249, 


Oepdni't]  331. 

Otpdncov  331. 

^<P'C^  195. 

Bfpfios  142,  144,  148,  293. 

5«'poy  142,  148. 

QepaiTT]!  102,  198,  364. 

Oepaofxffos  431. 

Oipaos  364. 

^f  433- 
diadai  439. 
6«'(nr  193,  236. 
OiOfius  237. 
OecraacOai  142. 
OtTo  236. 
&€Toy  148,  236. 
6«'cy  244. 
QrjPafytvrjs  321. 
©T/jSoTos  82. 
6riydvrj  241. 
^^7«i  241. 
^7770-  405. 

«''7I/y  431- 
^Ty/fj;  236. 
9r)\dv  148. 
0^\m  67,  148    218. 
5^£ij  241. 
Bijopiiv  431. 
%  143,  149,  329. 
9r)p(v<u  412. 
9r]p60opos  274. 
9riffoiMt  236. 
9TJaaa  194. 
e^ffci;  64,  236. 
9iyydva}  93,  149. 

^'0^  75.  431- 
eAi'^cu  93,  135. 
9vaiaKw  415. 
Ovaros  114,  1 15. 
9vT^aKQi  142,  415. 
^oos  86,  244. 
^ov  4.^3. 

©oi'/cuSt'S?;!  iSi,  182. 
Bpavos  149,  239. 
9pdaos  308. 
Qpqaaa  194. 
Bpdaaai  194,  200. 
dpaavs  102,  364. 
Bpaxiiiv  149. 
9pavoi  79. 

S/jfY'"  199- 

Opeipoj  174,  199. 
^p^i/fs  149. 
Opovos  293. 
S/)a;<3'«ct;4I5. 
Bvyarep  275. 
9v-yaTepeaat  330. 
BvyaTTjp  70,  174,  280. 
Bvyarpdai  103. 
9vT](pdyos  277. 


9vi.il3pa  154. 
9v/xo0upos  274. 
&11//0S  94,  149. 
6i;faj  416. 
^voSo/coy  277. 
BvocKdoi  127,  414. 
9voaKOTr6s  276. 
Si;^  73,  149,  296. 
Bvpaai  323. 
9vpeaiv  181. 
9vpaos  149. 
^uo)  97,  149. 
9a>pr)aaai  T94,  410. 
9aivixa  84. 
Swu/^aCj'o;  84. 


?a  36S. 
tdA.A.eiv  140. 
toAAo;  100,  lOI,  104. 
taAros  1 00. 
'Idj/wi'  181. 
JaTTTtiJ'  140. 
(a/)dy  173,  178. 
(Off J  379,  390. 
iarptis  299. 
taveis  407. 
laxT?  170. 
i'axof  385. 

'OX'^  399- 
(Vi^'17  75. 

'5e  435- 

tSefi/  93,  148,  169,  245. 

i5ia9at  439. 

pT^re  432. 

i'sroi'  96. 

tSiW  96,  97,  175. 

tSynei/    196,    229,   245,   374, 

419,  421. 
I'S/Ltei/ai  318,  324,  438. 
J80S  170,  174. 
rSpjy  93. 
iSpoa  313. 
Idpou  175. 
(Spvcu  174. 
«Spw  313- 

I'S/jws  148,  174,  313. 
iZvla  269,  312,  421. 
iSoofiev  432. 
i5<u//i  374. 
ie'iT]  390. 

'«''7«'  436. 

tf/iot  163,  237,  399. 

le/J.fi'  163. 

UH7]V   237. 

j«Vat  439. 

««W  173- 
leprjs  327. 
lepjy  173,  178. 
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naaa  390. 

i^avQj  416. 

lid  398. 

iX<w  14^,  165,  407. 

'iwiG'j,  175,  399. 

'iOap  93. 

iOapus  93,  246,  280. 

r^t  435. 

iKavQ)  184,  416. 

iKiTfvaa  3S5. 

iKiTiVO]  412. 

|««os  15,  134,  293. 
iKOfxiaOa  382. 

-£/COS  93. 

|«T(s  75,  392. 

i'/ccu  82. 

iXdcTKOixai  414. 

lAAoi  399. 

i^aXtti  93. 

lixds  172,  305. 

Ifidcfffai  194,  305. 

iixariov  82,  1 68. 

•M*"  9>  230,  245,  390,  439. 

Ifiovid  305. 

'"  75- 

'"93- 

cVa  328. 

Iffs  135,  169. 

i^ov  426,  428. 

if  (5s  162. 

"ioifii  390. 

j'o/x€i'  432. 

roi/  93,  169. 

'OJ  93.  «65- 
-10s  93. 
'low  313. 
tirwevy  290. 
'linrr]fio\yoi  245. 
iTTTTi^os  294. 
iTnroi  319. 
'i-mrolo  15,  81,  317. 

tTTTTOlS  80,   323. 

iiTTTOtcn  320. 

'lirnofieScov  173. 

iTTJros  15,  23,  29,  134,  173. 

lifnora  321. 

inndTat  82. 

linroTT]  82. 

'/ttttou  15,  81,  338. 

i'TTTTOVJ   18. 

iWa;  318. 
iWon'  319. 

'iTTTTJUt    395. 

'>'?£  173- 

is  93,  I35>  169. 
'laafjLfv  422. 
'iaafii  376,  422. 
'('ffa;'  422,  428,  429. 
'iaavTi  422. 


^o-ao-j  379,  383,  422. 

laari  422. 

loOl     75,    165,     197,     392, 

434- 
iafxfv  422. 
iaoSaifiOJv  274- 
tVoo)  41 1. 

ia-Ta/xai  239,  374,  390. 
'{(XTaixey  228,  230. 
iVra^i  63,  389,  399. 
iffrdvat  239. 
tards  427. 
'laraffKov  414. 
t'cTTaffo  433. 
(ore  192. 
r<TTJ/;tt   228,  239,  375,  376, 

398- 
iaTr]S  377. 
'lariaiav  96. 
i(TT£77  75. 
laTiov  393. 
joTos  393. 
larwp  93,  169. 
Icrxdvoj  416. 
i'o'xi'ai'a  184. 
to'Xi'pos  294. 
tcrxvy  294. 

laxw  174,  244,  399,  407. 
haKos  7I}  147' 
'■'■«  433- 
JTea  93. 

JTOS    24. 

iVw  24. 

ivyr]  208. 

J^'  135,  320. 

'I^ITOS  277- 

t'x^yey  336. 

tX^Kofts  294. 

^XSvs    75,    197,    294,    326. 

334- 
ixvos  93. 
i'co  390,  432. 
idj  354. 
lo)  368. 


na  74. 
ttOYxas  143. 
Kaba\T]ixivos  404. 
KixSoy  62. 
adSo)  231. 
KaOapvs  275. 
KaOapu)  429. 
«aSa£)<rai  86. 

icaOix^'-  174' 
Ka0r]fir]V  387. 
Kod^adat  271. 


KaOijrai  271,  284,  393,  422. 

KaOl^ov  387. 

KaOiara  435. 

/fa^o  280. 

«at  132. 

Kaivr)  I  25. 

KaiVcu  114,  135,  408. 

Katpos  125. 

/caj'co  81,  84,  247. 

KaKiwv  365. 

xaicus  310. 

KaKuco  41 1 . 

KdXafios  124. 

Ka\avpoip  1 70. 

KaKfifiivos  404. 

Ka\fiv  125. 

KaKkaKiTO  414. 

KoKiaaai  428. 

KaKtaw  114. 

Ka\ioo  61,  411,  430. 

KaXrjpKvai  404. 

Kdhrifxi  376,  409. 

KaXiycrtos  277. 

«aA.ia  132. 

KaKXipifOpo'S  274. 

«a\os  125,  184,  310. 

Ka\vPr]  125. 

KdXv^  125. 

KaXvTTTco  125,  414. 

KaAto  431. 

KaXws  318. 

Kafxdpa  60,  124. 

Kdfiaros  1 14. 

Kafieirai  430. 

Kaixerrjv  380. 

Kafiovres  135. 

Kapmru  125. 

KapLWv  114. 

Kavd^oj  62,  126. 

KavSapos  133. 

«d7r€Toy  124. 

/faTrwy  61,  124. 

Kdnpos  60,  1 2 1,  1 5 1  • 

KdiTTfiv  60. 

Kaitvw  61,1  24. 

«d/)a  132,  302. 

Kapavov  302. 

Kapbia    75,    90,    102,    132, 
148. 

Kap^a  171. 

Kap^  98. 

Kaprjara  302. 

KdpTjva  132. 

KapKalpiiv  140. 

KapKivos  124,  277. 

Kdpnaaos  153. 

KapTTOS  1 24. 

Kapais  102,  26a. 

Kdpra  102. 
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KapraWos  62. 
KapraXov  124,  T47. 
KapTos     TOO,      103,     308, 

,364- 
Kapvov  125. 
Kapv^  124. 
Knpxapos  125. 
Kaacrvfiv  195. 
Kaffavcj  164. 
Kaarajp  125. 
KaffXfdt  195. 
«aTa  279. 
KaraPpaxv  280. 
Karafivvaav  402. 
KaraKOovo^  193. 
KaraKova  245. 
KaraKprji  302. 
KaraKfXdTrTO  385. 
KaraiTTTjTrjv  396. 
waraCffat  86. 
HarotKevvToiv  84. 
KaTWTaTQj  365. 
Kava^  250. 
/tauAoy  79,  295. 
Kavjxa  247. 
Kavccu  247. 
Kaipa^fiv  143. 
/raxaC*'"  124,  143. 
«e,  «ei'  74- 

Kearcu  20,  95,  1 1 2,  382. 
«€aTO  383. 
/ceSoTat  395. 
Keiarai  20,  95,  38 2. 
KetlJe;'  132. 
««r/^a{     20,     79,    95,    133, 

393- 
/ceri/oy  132,  358. 
Ktipo;  81,  98,  99,  100,  103, 

124,  128,  140. 
KeKadfievov  196. 
KfKaSov  133. 
KexaBovro  238. 
KtKaSwv  238,  407. 
KeKUfzpai  196. 
Kftcap/jiai  99. 
K(Kacrpe9a  196,  422. 
KfKavfiai  247. 
KfKacpTjdis  1 24. 
KiKKiarai  383. 
KiKXiTO  407. 
KtKkrjfOvrfs  423. 
KfK\T]yuTas  312. 
HfKKrjuai  420. 
KiKXiaiai  383. 
KiKXopai  407. 
KiKXo<pa  419,  423. 
KiKXoipas  245. 
KiKfirjuas  425. 
KeKjxrjws  420. 


KfKopLlKa  425. 
KiKopiOflai   403. 

KfKoprjpivos  430. 
KiKopvO fiiva  1 96. 

KeKOTTJWS  397. 

KiKpaytTi  423,  433. 
KfKpaxOi  423. 
KfKpxxparai  112. 
leeKTtjpai  418. 
KfXerai  245. 
KfXevdos  245. 
«6'A7;y  127,  128. 
KeXofMi  224. 
KeXaai  427. 
Kevo  179. 
KffToiipos  198. 
Kivrpov  128,  140. 

KiVTpOlV   127. 

Kivrwp  200. 

«epa  331. 

Kfpd/x^v^  105. 

Kepai.ios  66. 

Kfpavvvp.1  75,  250,  401. 

Kfpaus  65. 

«6pas  105,  132,  310. 

Ktpaaaai  114. 

(Cfpdo)  395. 

KepSaii'O)  410. 

KepSos  125. 

Kepioj  431. 

KepKos  140. 

Kfpaai  427. 

KiOTos  199. 

KivOavtu  416. 

KivOil    143. 

/feXavSa  248. 
KexoprjCTiUfi'  431. 
KeX<^povTO  407. 
KfxoXwaro  112. 
Kix^Tai  244. 
«€x<'^pjSaTa{  112,  383. 
Kexc^<yfj.evoi  1 96. 
/c^at  247. 
KrjKiaj  96. 
«7;Ajj  125. 
/c^^y  132,  358. 

HTjVOV    266,    268. 

K-q-novpos  1 5 7. 
«^p  102. 
KTjpvaao)  411. 

K^TOS   141. 

/fidrai  383. 
«i7X'^;'tt;  416. 
««ti'  93. 
««'  324. 
KiKX-qOKiV  415. 

«r«os  133. 

KjA.(a(ra  194. 
/fivf'o)  133,417. 


Kivvfiai  133. 
Kivwro  401. 
KivvTai  401,  41  7. 
/ctpw  396. 
«'>"'?  403- 
"(PW  75>  250- 

Kfs   294. 

Kiaaos  194. 

'"x«'?  436- 

Ktxfis  400. 

Kixrjufyat  248,  410^ 

KixVf^^  400. 

/«x^i'c«  416. 

Kt'xp'/A"  292. 

w'cy  133. 

KXayyfj  124. 

«Aa5a/)os  86. 

KXa^fiv  61,  124. 

KXaioiaOa  377. 

«Xaiy  63,  247. 

/fAaTreVrey  245. 

KXapos  64. 

/cXdoi  125. 

ArAed  331. 

kA€|8S?71'  193. 

KXiiOpov  300. 

wAeiTos  81,  179. 

KXfioj  179. 

KXtpLfxa  196. 

«A£Oj  132,  269. 

KXe6(ppov  275. 

KXtocppojv  275. 

«A€7rT«(i'  151. 

KXeiTTco  90,  245,  249. 

KXfipai  435. 

/fAeYov  435- 

«A7;iS  97,  1 24. 

kXtjtos  114. 

KXi^avos  211. 

kX'lvhv  132. 

kXivoj  94. 

KXiaiov  132. 

«AiTvs94,  132,  303,  326. 

zfAoi'fH'  125. 

KXoviov  132. 

/(Aoviy  132. 

kXottti  245,  249. 

KAtJetJ'  94,  232. 

/tAC^j  234,  392. 

«AvT07raiAos  273. 

wAnToy  94,  269,  440, 

kAvcu  132. 

kXu^co  68,  408. 

kXwOq)  124,  405. 

/cAw^  249. 

-Kfiarus  114. 

tfju^i/  180. 

Ki'icra  94. 
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KupaKos  250. 

icoyxi  I33>  142- 

Koetv  170. 

Koepavos  83. 

KOfco  S6,  1  27. 

Ku^HOS  160. 

KotXos  133,  170,  277. 

/foil'os  I  14,   135,  197. 

HOITT]    133,    294. 

KOITOS    294. 

KOKKV^  68,    127,    263. 

KuKajipos  250. 
KokavToi  126. 
K6\a<pos  126. 
KoXfKavos  116,  126. 
«oXo/fai'os  70,  126. 
Ko\oaa6s  126,  194. 
KoXiivrj  124. 
KoAoii'os  67,  295,  302. 
/(o/xt;  12  5. 
Kofxnranivos  195. 
/tons  127,  324. 
Kovloj  96. 

KOVTOS    127. 

/coos  86,  170. 
KOiriraTias  52. 
«o^a^  67,  126,  304. 
icopifi  431. 
KOp(€ts  430. 
Kopivvvm  185,  401. 
KopeaKw  414. 
«(5pCa  75- 
«(5p;;  126,  416. 
KOpKopvjrj  140. 
Kopjxovs  319. 

KOpOS  69. 

Kopp-q  185. 

K6paT)  116,  126,  198. 

Kupvdl    324. 

Kopvcacii  194. 
KopucpovaOai  412. 
Kopujvq  126,  301. 
Kopwvis  68. 

KoaKvK(i.ari.a  140,  162. 
Koafiiovrts  431. 
Ko\j\rj  126. 
/foD  15,  126. 
Kovkios  305. 
Kovpeis  199. 
«oi5/)7;  126,  185. 
KovpiSios  1  26. 
Kovpi^  126. 
icovpos  69,  96. 

KOVtpKlS  431. 

Kpaara  302. 
KpdSr]  124. 
Kpah'ia  104. 
KpaS'tTj  102. 
Kpaluw  I  25. 


KpapL^os  62. 

Kp&vva  302. 

Kpavos  124. 

Kpara  302. 

KpdTf(T<pi  332. 

KpaTTjp  114. 

KpartOTos  105. 

Kparvs  102,  310. 

/cpe'aj  125,  310. 

Kpiiaawv  194,  310. 

KpiiTrwv  105,  198. 

Kpfixa/xai  395. 

Kpffiavvvfit  185. 

Kptpoaj  431. 

Kpip-w  430. 

Kpfaaaiu  102,  310,  364. 

fcprjSefivov  302. 

KpTjvr]  302. 

Kp^fffftt  194. 

Kpi^ai  408. 

/cpF^ta  94. 

Kpiviiv  126. 

KpivOivns  398. 

Kpivoj  192. 

/cptos  132. 

KpoKoXri  125,  132. 

KpOKTj   125,    132. 

Kpv^drjv  193. 

KpVOilS   125. 
KpVOS   125. 
Kp'vTTTOi  414. 

HpvcrraWos  125. 
Kpw^oj  68,  124. 
KTaivaj  82,  408. 

KTCLpLiVai    107. 

/fTti^ueroy  107,  245,  394. 
KTavtiv  405. 
KTaaOai  107. 
KTeivai  82,  107,  408. 
Krivvoi  184. 

KTiVUJ   245,  408. 

icTiSer]  392. 
KTi^/xa  160. 
KTi^a}  1  24. 

KTlXoS  124. 
KTIS   392. 

KvavoxiiTa  321. 
kvkXos  127,  140,  250. 

KvKkwlp    211,   306. 
KVKVOS   133. 

/cvAa  132. 
/cuAif  125,  127. 
KuAoiSao)  132. 
«i)^  133. 
/cwa^or  246. 
/fi/i'tj/  302. 
Kvvdos  302. 
aui'/  324. 
/fvj'os  300,  301,  302. 


Kvvwna  306. 

/cufa;jr?;y  247, 

Kvpaai  427. 

Kvwi/  133,  300,  302. 

Ko^Sem  126. 

kojKvoj  303. 

Kwvos  68,  132,  243. 

KWpOS  69. 

/cois  126. 

KOJCJtfVQ}   143. 
KWXiVW    143. 


Aa/Se  435. 
Xa^ilv  157. 
ka^ea/cov  385. 
KapeTTjv  380. 
\ayap6s  238. 
Aa77a{'ai  61,  250. 
Ao7i'os  61. 
Aa7os  319. 
Aa7xai'a'  416. 
Aa7tu  317. 
AaYwi'  238. 
AaSajuas  181. 
Aafoi'aTO  112. 
Aa0e«/  233. 
AaSeTO  240. 
kddofxai  230. 
Aa^o)  231,  2.^3. 
Aa(os  79,  97. 
Aa/cefi'  406. 
\aKfp6s  212. 
KapL^dvco  416. 
Aa/xTTos  306. 
XapLTTpus  152,  294. 
kaf-iTrco  406. 
\av9dvcx)  416. 
AaoKooij/  414. 
Xdirapa  211. 
AaTTTO)  61. 
Aas  179. 

KdoKHV  140,  251. 
XAcKw  247. 
Xavicavirj  102. 
\a<pvaa€Tov  380. 
kafpuaaraj  61. 
keaiva  331. 
A€'7€  269. 
kt-yets  83. 
keytaOe  382. 
kfytre  269. 
Ae'7j7S  83. 
A«7oi€i/  15. 
keyo/Mfv  269. 
keyovcri  193,  269. 
A67a)    66,    156,    231,    245, 
269,  405. 
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K(i0aj  405. 

Kfiovai  16S. 

Kfinfiv  156. 

KftjTTus  23. 

Xitjraj    23,    106,    130,    224, 

229,  245. 
Xdvcov  440. 

XfKTO    199,  425. 

\f\aPi<j0ai  407. 
\(\dP7]Ka  41 8. 
\(\a6a  420. 
XeXa^e'tr^at  240. 
\eKaKa  224. 
XtAaKyfa  247. 
XfXda/xtOa  196,  422. 
XtAaarat  240,  420. 
XeAfi^/ieVos  276,  421. 
X«'X€tirTat  420. 
\e\eKTai  192. 
\e\r]6f  240. 
\e\i]a6f  382. 
\e'Ao7xa  106,  418,  419. 
A.€A.o7xo(ri  ill,  379. 
\e'A.otT7a  224,  229,  417. 
XfKoinas  426. 
KtXotne  245. 
XfXvKaffi  III. 
XeAt/zftuy  334. 
XeXi^^eVos  276. 
\e\va6ai  439. 
AeAvrat  283. 

Atfcfo  425- 

Af'feo  428. 

Xe'£«s  193. 

Uio  425. 

XeTToi  244. 

A6U7aX€oy  I  27. 

AiVKios  87. 

AeiJ/ctTTTToy  173. 

XfVKos  80,  127. 

\evKO(pupos  67. 

Aevacoj  128,  130,  194. 

Xe'xos  142,  245. 

AtXPfoy  75. 

Ae'cDi/  66,  156,  331. 

Xfcys  317. 

XTfyeiv  238. 

\7)yeiJ.fvai  404. 

\i77a;  231,  405. 

Krjddvoj  416. 

XrjOei  240. 

X^^oy  308. 

\t]v6s  296. 

Xijfw  2  38. 

X77ff€(  240. 

XTjffo/jm  240. 

ATyrow  313. 

A'?Ta;  334. 

KiOo^oKos  272,  274,  276. 


XlKpllplS  75,    140,    320. 

\i\aiofiai  61,  409. 
Xi^os  83. 

Xj^TTfii/o;  1 14,  416. 
KivoOiipr]^  273. 
\nrapoKprj5(fivos  274. 
XtTTOs  1  39. 
KiTTOvaa  440. 

XtTTW;'   269,   271,   350,   440. 

Xfs  325. 
Kiaao^ai  194. 
\iT(a9ai  232. 
KiToixat  405. 
Xo/3us  140,  153. 
Xo77a^a)  250. 
Xd7€  321. 
Xo7(/coy  277. 
koyoypcKpos  276. 
\6yoiai  320. 
Koyov  292. 
X070S  245,  292. 
Kotrpuv  299. 
Koip-us  83,  293. 

XoilTuS    245. 

Xo^os  73,  156,  162. 

XOTTOJ   244. 

AoiiKios  78. 
Xovercroi'  130. 
Xoi/oj  86,  156. 
\o<pvis  130. 
^"XO^  245. 
Xu7pos  12  7- 
XtJeis  72- 

\v9r)aoi.p.i6a  282. 
\v6r]aofj.ai  8,  429. 
XvdrjTi  174. 
\vKOLS  323. 
Xv/coj  102,  127,  250. 
Ai/craj't'ae  82. 
KvaaaBai  439. 
XvcreffSat  439. 
XiJcris  193. 
Xvaaa  195. 
Xi'trffai'  195. 
Xuxi'os  94,  156. 
Xiia)  156. 
Xai^dofjLOx  412. 
Xw/St;  241. 


/«t  64. 
HaSapos  61. 
/jaSdo)  61,  159. 
Mafa  195. 
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vi(l>u  82,  234,  405. 
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i/o/i^  245. 

vofi^os  295. 
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oXeKdv  247. 
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oXfTTip  247,  430. 
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dfiurai  430. 
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o/i/ia  68,  129,  196,  247. 

6Vw«  435. 
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ofivvfii  248,  401. 

bpvvovai  396. 

OfiOlOS  266,  368. 
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OflTTUT]  250. 

ofKpaXus  68,  73,  156. 
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OTTt  324. 
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op-jvin  266,  312. 
dptyoj  66,  138. 
opea^fn  165. 
opTjfu  409. 
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opSuaj  411. 
opivvu  416. 
opivoj  416. 
opfiivos  247. 

OpIJLlOfliVOl   431. 
opVldiS   143. 

opz'ts  294. 

OpVlXiS    143. 

opvvBi  401. 
fp'-'^M'  67,  157. 
vpvvs  271. 
opvvTai  247. 
opoficu  405. 
opovrai  247. 
opocu  181. 
6po<prf  196,  244. 
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op/)os  157,  185.  198. 
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opTip  160. 
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oii«t  200,  359. 
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6^6  214. 

oiperat  247. 

oYjs  247. 

o^pofiai  68,  128,  129. 
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TrdSos  307. 
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■aaptiav  391. 
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Tratra  64,  184,  194. 
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wdffXtt'  248,  397,  415. 
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TTOTOS    109,    163. 

imrpaffi  98,  103,  278,  329. 

jrar/jj  103,  299.  300, 

Trdrpioy  178,  272,  293. 

narpiov  272. 

TraTpoKTvvos  245,  276. 

TTarpoy  299,  301. 

ndrpcos  313. 

iravpos  79- 

jraiicti  79,  150. 
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Trdxi'V  150- 
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TT-eSd  322,  341. 
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Tre'Sot  318. 
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■netarrjp  298. 

■ntKTuv  152,  413. 

T\i\a^'^iKuv  160. 

■neXa^oj  75. 

TTfAas  lOl. 

ir€Xdo'<ra(  114. 

■ntXaoo  250. 

irfXios  150. 

TreAXa  65,  150,  296. 

7re\Aos  219. 

iriXoiiai  57,  90,  130,  250. 
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TreXcD  431. 

■ntfnra^o}  369. 

ntfjLvds  129,  369. 

ireV"^*  129,  369. 

■ttfixwTos  23,  129,  369. 

TTefiirai  245. 
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ittfppdaOai  424. 
TTupvaai.  417. 
Ttiipv-^ixivo's  419,  420. 

TTfipxiKciCl   379. 

THipviis  271. 
ir^,  I-'?  358- 
nrijvvixt  241,  401. 
trfiKTo  425. 
7r^\€  426,  427. 
■nrjXlKos  277- 
n7]\6s  152. 


TTTjXl/t   83. 

tttji't;  152,  184. 
TT^fat  425. 

T^X^'S  336. 

TTtaAoy  304. 

Trfa^  303,  304,  331. 

mapos  303. 

TrfSaf  152. 

wiSiicD  152. 

TTUipa  275. 

7ri77«is  272. 

TTiOiaOai  245. 

TTi'^i  243. 

Tripoli'  228. 

viXvajxai  75,  250. 

TriXi'arat  403. 

TTiXvos  219. 

TrrAos  151. 

■nipLTtKafXiv  joo,  228,  400. 

TTiftirA.di'eraj  416. 

mp^TrKrjpLi      67,      lOO,     l!;i, 

228. 
mp.TT\r]at  398. 
miin-papev  lOO. 
Trtp.npdai  400. 
mp-TTpTjixi  100,  400. 
TTtVos  152. 

TTII/VTOS    199. 

TTti'a;  243. 

TTlVo'    243,  432. 

Trros  304. 

■mmaKO)  243. 

TrrTTos  152. 

TrmpdoKco  1 5 1. 

iriTTTCu  147,  150,   244,  399, 

Trrcros  152. 
wiaaa  152,  194. 

TTtCTTtVCU  412. 

TTiaTis  193. 

viavpfs  250,  369. 

TTifTo;  243. 

■nirOos  195. 

■tr'nva  400. 

niTvaco  403. 

TrtTZ/T^/xt  75,  152,  250,  403. 

v'lTVCO   114. 

TTtTvy  152. 
m(pavciK(  415. 
VKppavai  100. 
Tii(j)prim  400. 
W((ui'  94,  304. 
7rAa7d  63. 
7rXd7tos  152. 
77X0705  152. 
TrXd^o)  195. 
TrXdQovai  1 00,  400. 
TrXa/coCy  152. 
7rXd£  62. 
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Tr\a.Tiov  114. 
nXarvs  102,  211. 
■nXeas  183,  311. 
Tr\ty^Tjv  193. 
TrAe'ey  183,  311. 
■nXiOpov  102. 
ttKuv  465. 
TrAeioi'es  1 52. 
nAei(7^«V?/s  200. 
•irkuaTos  183. 
■nXiiciJv  97,  183. 
7t\(kq}  66,  152,  405. 

TT\iOV   183. 

■nKiviiojv  152. 
TrKivaofxai  80. 
irXevcToC/jai  430. 
tt\(qj  I57. 
■nX-qfij  240. 
TTXfjBos  151,  310,  400. 
■n\r]9ovs  1 00. 
■nXv^dvi  84. 
■nkijOcx)  400. 

vXfjKTpOV  8. 

nXrjpTjs  67,  100. 

■nXTjaios  193,  277. 

TTX-qaacii  408. 

■nXriTo  200,  248,  396. 

ttAovctios  193. 

TTAvj'a;  151. 

nXcoTos  69. 

•nXwoj  84. 

TTvevaovjxai  430. 

TTi/^'a)  405. 

ni-u^  150. 

TToa  64. 

TToSa    112,    249,    252,    271, 

306. 
TToSaTToj  146,  357- 
TToSas  56,  112. 
7ry5«s  56,  271. 

■noOrjvipLOS  277. 

TToSl    271. 

TToSof  56,  252,267,269,278. 

iroou/v  272,  322. 
TrJesj/  127,  129,  280. 

TToSfV    280. 

TToOrjixevai  404. 

77001    280. 
TTO^OS    142. 

TTor  129, 318, 358. 

TTOieCi'Tai  84. 
ttoj't;  64. 

TTOIKIXOS    134,    153,   275. 

■noifiaiVQ}  41 1 . 
■noifiivt  301,  304. 

TTOl/^tVoS   29S,   301. 

voLfjik-ji  109,  301. 

TTOi/i^l/    243,   301,   330. 


■no'iiMvq  109,  243,  298. 

TToifiVtOV   301. 

ttoji't;  129,  293. 

TTOIOS   280. 

■noKpvaacti  409. 
7r<5A€£  324. 
7r(5A€.y  295,  325. 
iroA«(rt  325,  329. 
TToAeajs  182,  295,  327. 
ttoAt;  325,  340. 
TToXrjos  295. 
W(5A.t  324. 
7roAt«s  295. 
rroXios  294,  324. 
TToAij  113,  294,  324. 
TToAiTj;?  294,  321,  333. 
noXiTov  321. 
noXXaKi  359. 
woAAd/fis  277,  367. 
TToAAij  293. 
TToAos  127,  129. 
noAvSevK?;?  80,  148. 
iToXvpp-qv  301,  330. 

TtoXvS   102,    113,    294,   310. 

■ir6pLa  243. 
irofirtri  245. 
■no^irfjii  412. 
vojXTios  412. 
■nuv-qpo-i  266. 
TTofrjpus  153,  266. 

TTOKOS    153,    245. 

TTOTravor/  129,  244. 

TtOpiLV   113. 

TtopvapLiv  403. 

TTOpOVTiS   113. 

iropos  151. 

■nopris  116,  194. 

■nop^pvpco  409. 

nofffiSai/  181. 

TTOfft  271,  329. 

iroffij  67,  150,  243,  257. 

iroffos  280. 

TTOffoy  359. 

TTuaTOS   365. 

iTorapLui  272. 

T7-OT6    280. 

TToreopiai  250. 

TTOTfpOS    58,    118,    126,   129, 

3.58. 

ttott;  244. 

TTOTqplOV   243. 

TTuTj;?  243. 
TroTTjs  243. 

TTOTTJTOl    180. 
TTOTl    194. 

7roT/:oy  1 30,  223,  244. 
iK^Ti'ta  67,  272,  275,  293. 

TTOTCWS   272. 

TTOTo;/  243. 


TTOO    15,    129,  358. 
TTOl/   281. 

iTovXv^oTfipa  242,  249,  2C 
woi/s  267,  269,  271,  306. 
vpa^icu  430. 
■npa^iontv  431. 
vpdinbes  62. 
■npaaov  102,  104,  151. 
TTpdros  182,  371. 
■nparos  1 14. 
Trpe^^tvTov  160. 
TT/jftYcuTdes  322, 
vpuytaToi  83. 
■npiiyova  83. 
npfiayevTav  83,  135. 
■npeal3eiis  21. 
npta^evoj  21. 
rpeV^vs  83,  135,  151. 
npiaao  381. 
TrpiV  247. 
irpd  68,  152,  247. 
npoayco  183. 
TTpoliaffis  243. 
vpo^arov  243. 
irpoTjoOe  431. 
irpuKa  221. 
irpoKaXtacreTo  41 1. 
■trpoKaXi^iTO  411. 
TTpSfios  247,  366. 
TtpoaiTTTa  395. 
npoaOrjTai  431. 
TrpoairSs  93. 
■npoaaai  194. 
■npoaco  194. 
vpoawSia  253. 
TrpoTcvTepai  365. 
wpoTepai  83. 
irpovKaXiaaTo  41 1. 
■7rpov(pr]Tevaev  387. 
iTp6<paats  240. 
Trpo<l>TjTi]S  239. 
TTpLKppaaaa  109,  298. 
■np6(ppwv  109. 
■npvXies  76. 
upvpiva  76. 
■npvravis  76. 
TTpwrjv  371. 
TTpoji  247. 
vpwios  II5' 
■npwros  182,  371. 
nrapeiv  405. 
irTapvvfw.1  199. 
irTa.pvvfj.1  99. 
iTTapai  99. 
TTTeAe'a  201. 
■nrepva  151. 
TTTipov  147. 
■mipoai  41 1. 
TTTiaOai  244,  405. 
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TTTrjaaco  194. 

TTTOfCO  86,    152. 

TTToAe^iOJ  195. 

TTToAtS    195. 
TTTupOS  99,    245. 

■nrvptadai  1 51,  447. 

TTTVffffCU   194.   408. 
TTTUCU  94.    151,    195,    199. 

TTTcuaaai  194. 

TTvyfiT]  150,  293. 

jrv7a;i'  150. 

nvOixTjv  94,  155,  193,  196. 

TtvOoiaro  112. 

■nv&ofiat  150. 

TTu^cu  95. 

iri;«i'os  I-^jO,  301. 

vvXiaiv  181. 

nuAoi7€i'97S  31S. 

TTu^aToy  76,  365. 

irvfSai'Ojuai  416. 

"i^^  150,  213. 

TTvfos  153. 

TTUUS   150. 

'"^P  94;  150- 
Tvffris  193. 
imffToJ  192. 

TTW  69. 

vaKiofiai  250. 
vwXfoj  129,  150. 
irai^a  68,  243. 
TToivo;  68,  151,  243. 
TTws  129,  357,  358. 
irws  249,  350. 
iTWTaofjiai  250. 
wwu  152,  243. 


/5a7as  23S. 
padafivos  115. 
^ciSif  64,  157. 
palvw  197,  199. 
pava  330. 
pairroj  212. 
pqaros  183. 
peTX'"  405. 
jSe'Co;  137,  195,  40S. 
penoj  157,  212. 
/fw  84,  244,  405. 
pTJyfxa  2^,8. 
pTjyfx's  294. 
pi}fvvp.i  224,  238. 
pifyvvai  401. 
^^vey  330. 
^77^£u  238. 

pTjTCUp    248. 

piyeSavos  41 1. 

P'Vs  93- 

^'Ca  157.  195,  306. 


piiiTaaKov  414. 
puSoi/  68. 
poos  244. 

pOTTTOS   192. 
pOipiO)   156,  212. 

Pi'C'"  453- 
pvfjvai  396. 
pvrjffofiai  396. 
^a;7aA«os  238. 
pwt'vvjxi  69,  401,  403. 
pi^  238. 
pwopuxi  84. 
pcxixi^os  238. 


(7a  182. 

aaipfiv  240. 

aaKfCFipupos  277. 

(TaKOif>6pos  277. 

(TaAfveir  60. 

0'aX«i;a»  164. 

crdAos  170. 

aaix<p6pai  53. 

aarr^i'ai  396. 

aavpos  60. 

(ToiitJi'  356. 

cravxA'oi'  79. 

aa(p(ts  179. 

CTaoiTfpof  250. 

a^iwvp.1  165,  402. 

a^Tiaopuai  429. 

ffeavTot'  356. 

ae^as  141,  164. 

ai^opLai  171. 

"■ft'o  355. 

(Teipd  66,  164,  170. 

(Te/xvus  141,  164,  293,  440. 

<^eo  355- 
crerTToy  171. 
(Teaapvia  240. 
aeaapcos  240. 
fffatur/ieVos  196. 
aeucu  171- 

fffOWToG  84. 

aTjTTai  405. 
(T^eVos  392. 
adivw  392. 
ai-iijv  180. 
o-foy  75. 
OKaios  79,  97- 
ffKaipcu  loi,  124,  408. 
aKa\o\p  126,  203. 
ffKcivSaAoi'  1 26. 
(TKairdviov  64. 
(TKaTTTftv  162. 
CKanrpov  163. 
aKamai  124,  413. 
ff/ceSdi'i'v/it  250. 
cr«€\«Tos  114. 


OKfTTTeaOai  244. 
aKfiTToixat  200,  249.  414. 
<T«e7rTiJs  235. 

(TK(pp<iV   lOI. 

afcrj-ncov  64. 
(7K«d  124. 
aKiSvarat  403. 
aKiSvrjixt  75,  250. 
(jKiprdcxj  loi. 
axiipos  200. 
aKXripus  114. 
(jKXrjpuTTjp  160. 
ffKoXios  126. 
(TKonos  244. 
(TKoniaj  249. 
(T«i)Aov  203. 

OKVTOS  94,    124,    127,    162 

cr/fd'/)  203. 

(JKCJ'ip   249. 

anepSi'us  104,  163,  212, 
(T/x^j'  180,  212. 

(TfLVpVTJ    218. 

aoliioj  141,  164,  413. 
(joe'a;  413. 
CTW  356. 

(TOOS   250. 
(TUS   356. 

<^o"  355- 
ao(p6s  272. 
ao(pov  272. 
ao<pwTaTOS  365. 
ao'pwTipos  318. 
(Tool  250. 
(TTrdAo^  126,  203. 
atrapdaao}  126,  140. 
aitapvos  163,  203. 
(TTrdpToi'  100,  151. 
anapTos  1 00. 
ami  pa  100. 
crneipoj  99,  100,  103. 
(TTTeVSct;  163,  459. 
(TTTepxw  143,  405. 
antcOai  244. 
CTTTCiJSai  203,  245. 
awivOrjp  203. 
cr7rAd7x»'OJ'  144,  302. 
cnXriv  144,  302. 
(TttohStj  245. 
anvpls  151. 
(jTa^'oi  408. 
CTTairjV  239. 
crrdAa  183. 
ffTaAeVres  245. 
(TTaA^i'ai  2  2  2. 
crrdAAa  183. 
CTTdAcrts  102. 
o'Toy  334. 

CTTOCTIS   193. 

araTTip  239. 
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araTO^  70,   162,   235,    239, 

294. 
aravpvs  79. 
ariaTos  183. 
arkyn  65. 
an^vli'i  440. 
ariyoi  197. 
OTti^o}  203. 
areixoj  142,  231,  245. 
(TTeXXaj  98,  99,  222,  40S. 
(TTeXo)  245. 
aTipioKoj  415. 
ariooixiv  394. 
aTrjdicr^pi  165. 
(Tt^At?  183,  239. 
(jttjixcuv  239. 
(TT^rat  439. 

CTTTJOyUei'    I  83,  43I. 

SxT^cra/ievoj  276. 
rrTrjffo)  239,  429. 
ffTiyfxa  141. 
aTtyfxi]  213. 
ari^uv  163. 
cr/Cj'a)  408. 
ariKTos  93. 
(TTIX0U9  277. 
(TTifpo^  163. 

GTlXfl-V   232. 

arixo^  406. 
(TT^eyyis  163,  203. 
CTorxoy  245. 
OToXij  222j  245. 
(TToAos  245. 

CTTuCOS  67,    163,    203. 

UTOpivvvixi  401 

aTopvvfii  68,  183,  203. 

ffToprva'a  401. 

arpalSos  2  77- 

arpayyos  163. 

(TTpaTos  75,  115,  163,  234, 

235; 

arparocpi  320. 
aTja<poj  74. 
aTpi<po}  74,  250. 
ar poraykai  75. 
<rTpu(pos  250. 
'XTpvfxwv  94. 
arpojiuvT]  293. 
orpwvvvpLi  401. 

(TTpCOTOS  115,163,183,234, 

415-, 

arpwcpao)  250. 
CTvyeiv  232. 
(TTVYios  440. 
crTii7i'os  440. 
o-Tupaf  73. 

(TTl5<U   235. 

iTt5  146,  354, 


(TvpScriov  243. 
crvPwTTjs  242. 
crv/'  84. 
avXrjTT]v  409. 
avKKoyrj  245. 
avfi(pfpe  271. 
avvavTTjTTjv  409. 
(TwSeToy  237. 
(7i;i/€'av  380,  436. 
cri'i'6iA€X'''s  420. 
(TC/)i7f  157,  164. 

(TVS  94. 

avaraai's  199. 
avarrifjia  239. 
ctiJto  394. 
o-</)a{'a)  195,  408. 
a<paWa}  101,  205. 
a<pa^w  408. 

ff^ay  355- 
atpaTTOj  408,  414. 

(^-^e  355- 
cr^e'a  356. 
(r(|>6'as  2S1,  355. 
'^<?>f''y  355- 

(T>/-6(W   355. 

(T<pev56vr]  73,  205. 

(T<p6yyos  205. 

atpfTfpos  280,  357,  366. 

cpkcuv  281. 

ff(/:>/,  a<|)iV  354. 

(T^iVi  281,  355. 

aipiaiv  354. 

a<poSp6s  294. 

(T(^os  357. 

t^"?"^*  355- 

o-*/""'"  355- 

o-^"''*'  355- 

(7(pa}'i'Tfpos  357- 

f^^^wl/  355. 

ffxafai  126. 
(rx«'>  244. 
(^Xe'j  433- 
<^X'fa  195- 

o'X'C'i'  148.  163. 

(rxotJ?!/  437. 
axoTpiv  437. 
2iiifo;uei'(5s  276. 
awOrjTi  193. 
2cy/cpaT6s  275. 
^wKpnTT)  20. 
'SojKpa.TTjv  20,  308. 

'SwKpa.TTJS   2'J~i. 

auos  250. 
awpus  223,  240. 
awTdpa  312. 
awTfp  297,  298. 
aanfjpo'i  297. 
(TOKppovoi  109. 
auKJipwv  109. 


ra  319. 
Td6l7;  398. 

Tfl'  357- 

TUKeis  146, 

raKtpus  241. 

raKfjvai  396. 

rd^a;  405. 

rdAavTOJ'  146. 

ToAas  98,  146. 

ToAavpivos  96,  I  70. 

rafiiiv  405. 

Tafxiaai  323. 

Tai/aos  146. 

rai/v-  106. 

TavvTTTepos  '296. 

rdi'i/rai  108,  401. 

Toi'ua)  430. 

Tap^o^  136,  146. 

rapTTT] ixiv  397. 

Tapnwp.e6a  98,  99. 

rdpipOev  398. 

rds  64. 

tSs  181. 

rdffjs  108. 

Taaaai  408. 

raros    92,    108,    146,    225, 

245. 
ravpos  79,  146,  198. 
TavpofieTcoTTos  273. 
ratpeiv  231. 
Tttxvs  307,  310,  364. 
rdcui/  339,  357. 
re  5f~!,  65,  no,  118,  128. 
Ttyyeiv  14I. 
Tiyycu  146. 
Tf'Yos  65,  197. 
TfOakvTa  421. 
TfOavfiaKa  425. 
T(6a(paTai  383. 
reOfiKa  417. 
reOena  424. 
TeOrjXuis  42 1. 
TiOrjTL  199. 
reOXafff^ivos  I96. 
TeOpiSs  237. 
TiOvoLKa  422. 
Ti6vap.iv  439. 
T€0fdi/at  439. 
nOvaai  422. 
TeSfccures  183. 
TiOvrjKa  418. 
TiOvq^CD  431. 
TfOvqius  181. 
TtOpafi/xat  99,  419,  421. 
rtOcay/xevos  241. 
T«r5€  340. 

■reifv  355.  356- 

TSiVct;  107,  146,  223,  225. 

Tetoi/  358. 
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Ttipea  65,  310. 
rtipoi  65,  146,  408. 
reixrj  1 81. 
retxos  245. 
reio)  82,  129. 
TtKfiap  304. 
Te/M'oj'  125,  257,  293. 
rticTaiva  114,  301. 
TtKTaivoj  197,  410. 
Te'/fTofos  301. 

TiKTOJ  330. 
TiKTOlV   125,    301. 

T«A.a^cyv  70. 
reXiaaai  428. 
T(\ea(p6pos  276. 
TfA.«i;Taa;  412. 
Tf\«a;  430. 
TfWoi  J  27,  129. 
T€\os  146. 
rtkaov  128,  198. 
reXcu  431. 
Tffiaxos  114. 
Tffieves  308. 
TeVo)  223,  245. 
Tfru)  245,  429. 
Teo  127,  129,  358. 
Teofo  360. 

T6'0i<T(   35S. 

T€OS   170,   356,   361. 

Tf'pas  310. 
T«'pea  310. 
repefivos  404. 
Tf  perpov  114. 
■^Wa  146,  302,  350. 

TipiXCUV  65,    146. 
-Tipo-   66. 

TipiriKipavvos  1 24,  130. 
Ttpaiadai  146,  217. 
reparj/jievai  397,  404. 
Tepaofxai  104. 
7ip<pos  142. 

ricraapts  251,  257,  336. 
riaaepes  369. 

Tfraywv  62,  146,  284.  407. 
TeTafj.at  419. 
TtTapTTiTO  99,  407. 
rerapros  280,  369. 
TtTarai  107,  245,  420. 
TfTCKparai  112. 
TerdxaTaj  112,  382. 
Te'rax^t  423,  424. 
TfTeXefffifvo^  196,  422. 
TerevxaTOi  112,  379. 
TfTiT/fXfvos  128. 
Terirjus  1 28,  397. 
rerXadi  392,  420. 
TiTXajxtv  421. 
TfTAjjDra  421. 
TfTOKa  244. 


reToKafiiV  422. 

TfTOpfS  128,   129,   369. 

rtTpafxpiivos  245. 
TerpaTroy  275. 
TfTpaTOi  98,  369. 
TtTpa(paTai  112,  382. 
T(Tpa.<paTO  423. 
TiTpaxp-ov  200. 
TirprjTai  248. 
TeTprjxvia  421. 
TfTptyvta  312. 
TfTptyaiTas  312. 
Tf  Tp'i(parai  1 1 2,  423. 
TfTpi(p6at  423. 
TerpKpOe  423,  424. 
TeTpo<pa  245,  396,  419. 
TeTpojKTai  243. 

T€TTOp(S  369. 

TtTvyp.iVos  421. 

TtTVKOVTO  407. 

T€Tv\-0a(  439. 

TiVX^OipUpOS   277 

Tevxo<p6pos  277. 

'■«V  358- 

TtW  358. 

T777ai'oi'  241. 
T7;6l>7  149- 
T7;^/j  149. 
TTjKeSdiv  241. 

TTjKflV    146. 

Tiy/ccu  241,  405. 
TTjpepov  164. 

T^/iOS  146. 

T^i/a  171. 
Tjyfer  318. 
TrjviKa  277- 
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auster  210. 

austium  86. 

autem  79. 

autumnus  302. 

autumo  85. 

auxiliiun  162. 

auxilla  215. 

avena  88,  141,  187,  251. 

aveo  61. 

avilla  88,  141,  187,  251. 

avibus  342. 

avis  85,  1S7,  406. 

avunculus  189,  190. 

axilla  61,  214. 

axis  61,  133,  162. 


babulus  154. 

baculum  62,  147,  153. 

balare  154. 

balbus  62,  154. 

balneum  284. 

bellum  155,  211. 

bene  73,  189. 

Beneventod  341. 

benignus  73. 

betere  155,  239,  451. 

bibi  455. 

bibo  153,  243,  450. 

bicorpor  309. 

biduom  296,  347. 

bifariam  372. 

biga  368. 

bimestris  217. 

bimus  144,  155,  185,  211. 

bini  372. 

biplex  155. 

bis  155,  192,  211,  372. 

blaterare  154,  220. 

boare  97,  136, 

bobus  89,  187,  296,  348. 

boere  97,  136,  155. 

bonus  155, 189. 

bos    136,     155,    221,    296, 

348. 
boum  348. 
boves  88,  187. 
bovibus  348. 
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bovis  97,  170,  1S7,  296. 

bracchium  154,  211. 

brevis  87,  109,  145,  176. 

Bruges  153. 

brochus  154. 

bruma  366. 

brutus  154. 

bubo  154. 

bubulcus  154,  187. 

bubulus  154. 

bubus  89,  187. 

buca  206. 

bucca  206. 

buccina  154. 

bufo  154. 

bulba  137,  221. 

bullio  454. 

Burrus  153. 

buxum  153. 


caccare  62. 
cacumen  213. 
cachinnus  124,  143,  216. 
cadamitas  150. 
cadaver  133,  473. 
cadus  62. 

cado  133,  191,  231,  23S. 
caedo  203,  450. 
caelicola  289. 
caelum  220. 
caementum  213. 
caeruleus  220. 
caesaries  125,  190. 
caesius  165. 
caesus  207. 
calamitas  71,  133. 
calamitosus  221. 
calamus  124. 
calare  61,  125,  455. 
calcar  313. 
calcare  313,  335. 
calcaria  295,  313. 
calculus  125,  132. 
caldus  210. 
calefacio  472. 
calidus  210. 
caligo  125,  249. 
calix  125,  211. 
calumnia  303. 
calvus  218,  305. 
calx  125,  132. 
Camena  132,  209. 
camillus  132. 
Campans  313. 
Campanus   313. 
campus  125. 
camurus  60,  124. 
cancer  124. 


candelabrum  220. 

candidus  133. 

canere  467. 

canis  133,  211,  302. 

cano   62,    126,    231,    241, 
450. 

cante  449. 

cantus  467. 

canui  467. 

canus  213. 

caper  60,  124,  15 1. 

capere  60. 

capesso  445,  462,  464. 

capis  454. 

capisterium  203. 

capit  454. 

capitodium  150. 

capitulum  220. 

captivus  293. 

capulum  220. 

carbasus  153. 

carbo  62. 

cardo  1 16,  124. 

carina  125. 

cai-men  124,  132,  161. 

Carmena  161. 

carnis  (nom.)  314. 

carnis  301. 

caro  302. 

carpo  124. 

cartilage  62. 

carus  296. 

Casca  213. 

cascus  213. 

Casmena  132. 

casmillus  132. 

cassis  62. 

cassus  133. 

castus  133,  208. 

catapulta  190. 

catinus  126. 

catus86, 132,  236,  243,446. 

Cauda  86,  126. 

caudex  86. 

caulis  79,  133,  295. 

caupo  86. 

caussa  165. 

cautes  86,  132. 

cautus  86. 

cavea  190. 

caveo  86,   127,   1S7,   202, 

460. 
cavilla  250. 

cavus  86,  133,  170,  188. 
-ce  146. 

cecidi  190,  455,  456,  459. 
cecidimus  456. 
cecini  455,  459. 
cedo  133,  2  38j  450. 


cSdo  132. 

cedre  449. 

ceivis  79. 

celere  132,  249. 

celeber  72. 

Celebris  214. 

celer  127,  128,  190. 

cella  132. 

-cello,  219,  451. 

celox  127. 

cena  202,  214. 

censento  472. 

censor  207,  208. 

censum,  207. 

cento  127. 

centum  106,  132,  147,  370. 

centuplus  368. 

centussis  367. 

cepi  459,  460. 

cerebrum  132,  214,  220. 

Cererus  337. 

Cer6s  125,  335,  452. 

cerno  126,  192,  202,  451, 

465- 
cernuus  214,  217,  302. 
certissimus  367. 
certus  192. 
cervix  132. 
cervus  65,  132. 
cessus  206. 
ceteri  132. 
cette  449. 
ceu  87. 
Chiron  83. 
ciconia  133,  241. 
ciere  94,  133. 
-cii  465. 
cillo  451. 
cincinnus  216. 
cinis  127. 
cis  132. 
citimus  366. 
cito  341. 
citra  132. 
citus  465. 
civi  465. 
civicus  294. 
civis  79,  133. 
civitatium  338. 
clades  126. 
clam  132. 
clamos  161. 
clango  61,  124. 
clarare  412. 
clarere  412. 
Claudius  86. 
claudicat  86. 

claudo  63,  124,  186,  247, 
450. 
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claudus  86. 

concors  219. 

coxa  68,  140. 

clausi  462. 

concludo  87,  187. 

coxi  140. 

claustrum  18S,  208,  300. 

conclusus  79. 

cracentes  70,  116,  126.          i 

Clausurus  207. 

concubina  306. 

crates  62,  115,  124,  147.       ■; 

clava  126. 

concupisco  453. 

creare  125.                               ^ 
credebam  441. 

clavis  63,  97,  124,  247. 

concussus  207. 

clepi  460. 

condemno  191. 

creditus  236. 

clepimus  457,  459. 

condumno  191. 

credo  148,  208. 

clepo  151,  460. 

confero  191. 

cremare  66.                           { 

Clitumnus  94,  132,  303. 

conficio  218,  284. 

crepare  450. 

clivus  94,  132. 

confluges  145. 

cresco  452. 

clodicat  86. 

confluxi  145. 

crevi  465. 

Clodius  85,  86. 

confutare  187. 

cribrum  202. 

cluere  94,  132. 

congius  133,  142. 

crimen  94,  192. 

clunis  132. 

congruo  97,  154. 

crocio  68,  124,  140. 

clupeus  I  25. 

conicio  135. 

crudelis  125. 

coactus  186. 

conjunx  219. 

crudus  125. 

coagito  186. 

conjux  291. 

cruentus  125. 

coagulum  186,  246. 

conquaeisivi  85. 

cruor  125. 

coalesce  186. 

conquexi  140. 

-cubi  458. 

coclites  211. 

conquinisco  140. 

cucullus  132. 

cocus  140. 

conscendo  191. 

cucurri  455,  459. 

coda  86,  188. 

consentes  448. 

cudi  459. 

codex  86. 

consentio  191. 

cui  131,  363. 

Coelius  88. 

consevi  465. 

cujum  363. 

coepi  88,  186. 

consitus  465. 

cujus  131,  362. 

coepi,  88, 186,  457,  460. 

consobrinus  212. 

culina  214.                                 ' 

coerare  88,  128,  131. 

consternare  151,  201,  445. 

culleus  305. 

coetus  88. 

consul  149,  186. 

culmen  71,  302. 

cognitus  284. 

consularis  220. 

culmus  124. 

cognomen  212,  303,  452. 

contamino  62,  213. 

culter  126. 

cognomenta  no,  303. 

contingit  63,  191. 

cultus  140. 

cognomentum  190. 

contremisco  453. 

culuUus  125. 

cohors  143,  251. 

contubernium  191. 

cum  131,  135. 

cohum  188. 

contus  140. 

cum  (prep.),  114. 

coinquo  130,  140,  211. 

convicium  67. 

cumulus  133. 

coirare  128. 

copa  86,  185,  263. 

eunae  133. 

collegimus  464. 

copia  185,  263. 

cunctari  133. 

colligo  66,  191. 

copo  86. 

cuneus  132. 

collis   67,    124,    219,    295, 

coquina  221. 

-cunque  73. 

302. 

coquo  128,  129,  140,  221. 

cupa  206. 

collum  216. 

cor  91,  104,  132,  211,  335. 

cupio  454. 

colo  128,  129,  140,  189. 

corium  113. 

cuppa  206. 

color  132. 

Corneli  293. 

cur  131. 

coluber  140,  191. 

Cornelim  293. 

curare  128. 

eolunien  71,  302. 

Comelis  293. 

curro  140,  207. 

columna     71,     293,    302, 

Cornelius  293. 

currum  (gen.),  338. 

303- 

cornigerum  294. 

cursus  207. 

colurnu.s  218. 

comix  126,  301,  303. 

curtus  103,  124,  140,  203. 

coma  126. 

cornu  218,  296,  332, 

custodio  454. 

comestus  207. 

cornua  105,  132. 

custos  208. 

(com-)mentu8  91. 

cornus  124,  218. 

cutis  133,  202. 

communis  262. 

corona  68,  126. 

compages  233. 

corpulentus  202,  335. 

comperire  453. 

coruscus  202. 

da  471 

compes  148. 

corvus  67,  126. 

dacruma  60,  67,  147. 

compos  295. 

cos  68,  243. 

damnum  60,  147,  215. 

concido  345. 

cotes  86,  188. 

damus  446. 

conciliabulum  220. 

cottidie  340,  362. 

danunt  242,  451. 
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dapes  60,  147. 

dapbiue  71. 

dare  147,  472. 

darem  470. 

das  446. 

dasi  472. 

date  433. 

datio  242. 

dator  242,  298,  300,  335, 

473- 
datorem  297,  29S. 
daturus  69,  473. 
datus  70,  236,   242,  446, 

473- 
dautia  150. 
deabus  342. 
debilitari  221. 
decoris  190. 
decern  65,   no,  147,  257, 

370. 
decemvir  304. 
decet  73,  148,  452. 
decidi  457. 

decimus  no,  371,  372. 
decor  302,  309. 
decSris  309. 
decoris  309. 
decus  302,  309. 
decreivit  87. 
decunx  368. 
decuplus  368. 
dedet  469. 
dedi  242,  455,  468. 
dedimus  242,  458. 
defensor  207. 
defensus  207,  208. 
defetigo  191. 
defrudo  79,  189. 
defrutum  1^54. 
degener  308,  335. 
dego  186. 
deguno  214,  451. 
dehorire  86. 
deico  79. 
delenire  191. 
deleo  loi,  148. 
delinimentum  191. 
deliuio  67. 
delinire  191. 
delirare  262. 
delubrum  220. 
demus  470. 
deni  368. 

dens  148,  307,  448. 
dense  455. 

densus  109,  147,  296. 
dentio  221. 
denuo  88,  187,  388. 

dpDPf^ispi   in  I 


depecisci  191. 


I  depuvio  189. 
desivare  164. 
deum  344. 
deus  188. 

dexter  65,  14S,  162,  294. 
dextera  294. 
dextimus  367. 
dicis  147. 

dico  79.  I33>  I47- 

dictare  445. 

dictitare  445,  464. 

didici  455. 

didicit  458. 

die  (gen.)  338. 

diei  186. 

digquarti  340. 

diequinte  (i)  340. 

dies  219,   293,   296,    336, 

.347- 
dies  (gen.)  338. 
Diespiter    95,    296,    340, 

347- 
ditficilis  211. 
dignus  73,  186. 
digressus  211. 
dii  338. 
diluvium  189. 
dimus  155,  372. 
dingua  73,  149. 
dirimo  161. 
Dis  296,  347. 
discipulinae  71. 
disco  1 48,  209,  450,  452. 
dismota  132. 
dispenno  216. 
distenno  216. 
distineo  161. 
ditesco  453. 
diu  347.  ' 
diurnus  161. 
diutinus  347. 
diutunius  336. 
divello  211. 
divergo  211. 
divido  449,  450. 
divisimus  464. 
divus  147,  188. 
dixe  462,  464. 
dixem  462,  464. 
dixero  463. 
dixi  460,  462. 
dixim  462,  463,  464. 
dixissem  463. 
dixisti  463. 
dixo  462,  463,  464. 
dixti  463. 
dixtis  463. 
docent  442. 
doceo  250,  452. 


docere  467. 

doctrina  300,  306. 

doctus  467. 

docui  467. 

dolabra  220. 

doleo  1 01. 

dolus  148. 

domare  147,  251,  467. 

domi  340,  343. 

dominorum  339. 

dominus  71. 

domitor  310. 

domitus  70,  467. 

domui  467. 

domuis  349. 

domus  67,  148,  313. 

donare  147,  242. 

donee  335. 

donicum  361. 

donum  68,  147,  242,  293. 

dormio  104,  147,  217. 

dos  242,  295. 

Dossennus  216, 

douco  450. 

drachuma  71. 

dubius  372. 

duceni  368. 

ducenteni  36S. 

ducentesimus  372. 

ducesimus  372. 

ducis  148,  346. 

duco  1 48,  186,  257. 

duellum  155. 

duim  470. 

dulcis  157,  296. 

fluo  95,  332,  368. 
duobus  342. 
duonus  155,  1S9. 
duplex  155,  335,  367. 
duplus  367. 
dusmo  132. 
duumvii-um  339. 
dux  346. 


ea  361. 

eboris  304. 
ebur  304. 
eecum  361. 
ecfociont  54. 
ecus  131,  139. 
edere  65. 
edi  457. 
6dim  448,  470. 
edimus  67,  249. 
edo  I 48, 
eei  361. 
eeis  362. 
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efficio  191. 

egestas  207. 

egi  457)  459>  4^0. 

ego  359- 

Si  361. 

ei  361. 

eiei  361. 

eleinentum  72. 

elephantus  72. 

elicio  467. 

elicitus  467. 

elicui  467. 

elixus  139. 

emem  361. 

emi  457,  467. 

endo  1 48. 

enectus  467. 

enim  360. 

enos  360. 

ens  448. 

ensis  109,  162. 

eo  97,  446. 

equa  188. 

equabus  342. 

equestris  208. 

equi  81,  188,  344. 

equidem  360. 

equinus  293. 

equiria  140,  459. 

equis  80,  341,  344. 

equo  (abl.)  343. 

equus    72,    75,    121,    134, 

293- 
erain  223,447. 
ero  66,  447,  461,  469. 
erus  294. 
ervum  157. 

gs    207,    433,    444,   447, 
_  449- 

ea  433,  444,  448,  449- 
esca  148. 
escit  448. 
esquiliae  140,  189. 
esse  472. 
esse  (ed)  448. 
est  65,  162,  207. 
est  44S. 
6ste  433. 
este  433. 
estis  447. 
estis  448. 
esurio  445. 
et  441. 
Etruria  217. 
eum  (gen.  plur.)  363. 
euntis  446,  473. 
evenat  454. 
ex  162. 
examen  213,  246. 


exanclare  214. 
excello  127. 
excuso  87. 
exemplaris  223. 
eximius  440. 
exosus  247. 
expavi  465. 
expergiscor  453. 
explodo  86. 
exsanguls  304. 
exsero  104. 
exsertus  467. 
exsternare  151,  201,  446. 
exta  210. 
exterus  366. 
extimus  366. 
extremus  366. 


fabrum  344. 

fabrum  (gen.)  338. 

fabula  240. 

fac  237. 

facesso  462,  464. 

facilitas  192. 

facillimus  367. 

facilumed  318,  341,  344. 

facio  148. 

facultas  192. 

fagus  64,  158. 

fallo  205,  451. 

falx  219. 

fama  63,  240. 

fame  (gen.)  338. 

familia  149. 

familias  (gen.)  33S. 

famini  471. 

famine  444,  471. 

famis  338. 

famul  335. 

famulus  149. 

far  219. 

farcio  139,  155,  453. 

fari  63,  156,  240,  445. 

fariolus  143,  144. 

farreus  216. 

fas  308. 

fascia  155. 

fascino  154. 

fascis  155. 

fastigium  217,  251. 

fastus  149. 

fatalis  220. 

fateor  240,  451. 

fatigamus  442. 

fatiscor  45 1 . 

fatum  240. 

fauces  86. 


fautus  86. 

faveo  86,  18S,  460. 

favi  460,  465. 

favilla  189. 

favissa  189. 

favonius  189. 

favus  189. 

fax  156,  25T. 

faxim  463. 

faxo  463. 

faxseis  80. 

februus  214. 

feci  459,  460. 

fecimus  457. 

fefelli  455. 

feido  405,  450. 

felare  67,  148. 

felis  149,  218. 

felix  149. 

fellis  301. 

femen  304,  352. 

femella  304. 

femina  67,  148. 

feminis  352. 

feminoris  304. 

femor  304. 

femoris  304. 

femur_i49,  304,  350,35; 

femuris  352. 

-fendere  66,  142,  450. 

fer  433,  449. 

fera  149. 

ferat  469. 

ferem  470. 

feremus  470. 

ferentia  307. 

ferentium  307. 

feretrum  220. 

fero  65,  69,  156,  231. 

ferre  216,  449,  472. 

ferrugo  216. 

fers  444,  449. 

fert  219,  444,  448. 

ferte  433,  449. 

fertis  448. 

ferto  449. 

ferus  143,  144. 

fertuca  251. 

festus  214. 

fervere  66,  450. 

ferveo  148. 

fibula  208. 

fictus  207. 

fidei  1 86. 

fides  93,  297,  310. 

fitdi  458. 

fidicen  389. 

fidimus  456. 

fido  80,  155. 
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fidus  88. 

fidustus  310. 

fiere  472. 

fierei  472. 

fieri  472. 

figo  93,  141,  208,  450. 

fiUuB  67,  191. 

filum  213. 

findo  452. 

fingere  419. 

finio  454,  455. 

finis  215. 

finitimus  367. 

finiunt  442. 

fio  97,  149- 

finnus  293. 

fissus  206,  207. 

fivere  141. 

fixus  207. 

flagro  220. 

flagrum  220. 

flainen  213,  465. 

flamma  213. 

flaveo  450,  455. 

flavi  465. 

flecto  451. 

fletus  465. 

flevi  465. 

flexuntes  473. 

fligo  136,  450. 

floccus  208. 

floreo  450. 

flos  309. 

fluctuis  349. 

fluere  145,  154,  187. 

fluvius  145,  187,  293. 

focale  86. 

focus  156,  251. 

fodi  459. 

fodio  68,  247,  454. 

foedus  88. 

folium  73,  155. 

follis  211. 

folus  143,  144. 

fomes  189. 

foras  296. 

forbea  I42. 

forctis  217. 

forctus  217. 

fore  73,  449. 

forem  149,  470. 

fores  73,  211,  295. 

foris  296. 

Formiae  148. 

fonnido  210. 

formosus  294. 

fonnus  142, 144,  148,  293. 

fomax  148. 

fortis  104,  217. 


fossa  68,  247. 

fossus  205,  206. 

fotus  465. 

fovea  186,  189. 

foveo  188,  189,  460. 

fovi  460. 

fractus  115. 

fragare  220. 

fragrare  220. 

fragum  212. 

frater63,  147,  157,  300. 

fraus  79,  149,  189. 

fregi  459,  460. 

fi-emo  144,  155. 

frenum  149,  239. 

frequens  139. 

fretum  154,  168. 

fretus  149. 

frendo  144,  217,  450. 

frigedo  210. 

frigeo  449. 

frigidus  210. 

frigus  93,  212. 

frio  144. 

fritillus  154. 

frons  156,  219. 

fructi  (gen.)  349. 

fruges  141. 

frui  141. 

fruimino  444. 

frumen  213. 

frunisci  141,  451. 

frustra  86,  149,  189,  208, 

341- 
frutex  154. 
fudi  459. 
fuero  462,  463. 
fuet  469. 
fuga  94. 
fugi  45  9  >  460. 
fugio  134,  156,  454,  460. 
fuisse  155. 
fuit  467. 
fulcrum  220. 
fulgera  304. 
fiUgere  450. 
fulgur  304. 
fulgura  304. 
fulguris  190. 
fullo  301. 
fulsi  217. 
fumus  94,  149. 
functus  217. 
funda  73,  205. 
fundo  145,  189. 
fundus  94,  155,  215. 
funebris  212,  214. 
funeris  161. 
funestus  161. 


fungor  452. 

fungus  73,  205. 

fur  69,  73,  156,  249,  305. 

furere  449,  450. 

furnus  105,  142,  144,  218. 

furvus  156,  161,  211. 

fuscus  161,  211. 

fustis  149,  210,  217. 

futilis  145. 

futuo  235. 

fuvimus  97. 


Gaius  188. 

Galatea  83. 

Galba  136. 

gannire  134,  216. 

garrire  63. 

gaudere  79, 138, 149,  186, 

246. 
gavisus  79,  149,  186,  246. 
gelu  190,  296,  313. 
gelum  313. 
gelus  313. 
gemella  304. 
geminus  134,  13S,  304. 
gemisco  453. 
gemma  219. 
gena65,  135. 
gener  218. 
genere  450,  467. 
generis  65,  165,  30S. 
genetivus  467. 
genetrix  191,  467. 
genitor  70,  191. 
genitus  191,  467. 
genu  138,  296,  332. 
genua  97. 
genui  467. 

genus  64,  72,  134,  308. 
germen  136,  217. 
germiniseca  304. 
gero  161. 

gessimus  207,  464. 
gesto  141,  162. 
gestus  161,  207. 
gigno  134,  135,  450. 
gilvus  305. 
glans  62,  136,  141. 
glarea  63. 
glisco  452. 

globus  136,  141,  213. 
glocio  68. 

gloctorare  124,  140. 
glomus  136. 
gloria  132. 
glos  70,  138. 
glubo  95,  156,  450. 
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gluma  213. 
glutire  206. 
gluttire  206. 
Gnaeus  188. 
Gnaivocl  69,  85,  318. 
Gnaivos  1S8. 
gnascor  452. 
gnatus  135. 
gnavus  452. 
gnosco  68,  137,  452. 
Gracchus  70. 
gracilis  70,  126,  132. 
gradibus  191. 
gradior  454. 
gradu  349. 
gradubus  191. 
gradui  349. 
gradus  296. 
grallae  215. 
grandis  141. 
grando  62,  70,  195. 
graniim  115. 
gratulari  220. 
gratus  loi,  115. 
gravis  97,  104,   113, 

187,  296. 
gremium  141. 
gressus  206. 
grex  135. 
grundire  216. 
grunnire  216. 
grus  296. 
gula  114. 
gungrum  73. 
gurdus  1 41. 
gurges  135. 
gustare  247. 
gustus  138,  214. 


habet  442. 
habuero  462. 
habuisse  463. 
hac  361. 
hae  345. 
bamus  63. 
bara  251. 
harena  176. 
hariolus  143,  144. 
harum  362. 
baruspex  113,  176. 
basta  86,  208. 
baurio  86,  176. 
hausurus  207. 
bebeuum  176. 
bebetia  191. 
hedera  176,  194. 
beicce  87. 
beis  362. 


135, 


belops  176. 

belusa  143,  144. 

belvaceus  144. 

belvella  144. 

belveolus  144. 

belvus  144,  305. 

berno  71,  114,  305,  350. 

ber  305. 

berba  142. 

berctum  144. 

Hercules  71. 

here  87,  340. 

hereditarius  221. 

berei  87. 

beri  66,  87,  340. 

herus  144. 

besternus  66. 

hi  80,  362. 

hiare  447. 

hibiscus  176. 

bibus  361,  363. 

bic  132,  361. 

hiems  143,  144,  219,  305. 

hillae  144. 

bio  144. 

hir  144,  305. 

hira  144. 

hircus  131. 

birudo  144. 

hisco  144,  452. 

Hister  176. 

hoc  361. 

hodie  361. 

hodiernus  161. 

bolus  143,  144. 

homicida  304. 

homicidium  221. 

homo  71,  143,  144,  334. 

homullus  219. 

bonestas  207,  309. 

honos  161,  309, 

bonus  177. 

honustus  177. 

hordeum  217. 

horreo  104,  143,  455. 

horresco  453. 

horsum  361. 

hortus  143. 

horum  131,  362. 

hosticapas  333. 

hostis  142,  208. 

hue  69,  73,  361. 

huic  131,  363. 

bujus  131. 

humi  71,  114,  144,  468. 

humilis  144,  305. 

humus  292. 

bunc  73- 

Hydruntum  314. 


471. 
bi  361. 
bus  363. 

cus  93. 
ci  459. 
d  361. 

dem  209,  361. 
Idus  94,  246,  296. 
ei  361. 

ens  446. 

er  473- 
ero  462. 
eis  362. 
gitur  191,  285. 
gnarus  241. 
gnis  73. 
gnominia  212. 

465- 
isti  462. 
licet  221. 
lignus  216. 
llac  343. 
lie  361. 
llecebra  220. 
Ilex  139. 
Hi  (gen.)  363. 
Uicio  139. 
llico  192,  285. 
llinc  286. 
Uius  186,  362. 
Ho  (dat.)  363. 
Hue  73. 
llustris  209. 
m  361. 
mago  93. 
maginifer  304. 
mber  156,  296. 
mpedio  65,  148,  150,  208, 

454-. 
mpeirium  87. 
mpelimenta  150. 
mus  366,  446. 
11158. 
ncido  85. 
nciens  133. 
ncitare  133. 
nclino  94,  135. 
nclutus  94. 
ncola  140. 
ncolumis  71. 
nde  62,  72,  149. 
ndicare  93,  147. 
nduperator  148. 
nfelix  186. 
nfensus  208. 
nferior  366. 
nferne  341. 
nferus  7i' 
nfestus  208. 
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in6mus  145,  366. 

infra  71. 

ingens  452. 

ingenuuae  218. 

ingruo  154. 

inicus  131. 

inquam  130,  140, 164,  211, 

447- 
inquilinus   128,   130,   140, 

187. 
inquiro  79- 
inquit  448. 

insece  73,  130,  140,  256. 
insectio  130,  140. 
inserinuntur  451. 
insontem  473. 
instauro  79- 
instigare  94,  141,  163. 
insulio,  insilio,  63. 
insulto  63. 
inteUeximus  464. 
inter  158,  261. 
interdius  347. 
interpres  151. 
intrare  2x9. 
invetei-asco  453. 
involucrum  220. 
ipse  361. 
ipsius  362. 
ipso  (dat.)  363. 
is  93,  361. 
ista  344. 
istarum  339. 
iste  146. 
isti  80,  344. 
isti  (gen.)  363. 
istius  362. 
isto  (dat.)  363. 
istus  361. 
ita  361. 
Italia  147. 
iterum  66,  361. 
itineris  304. 
Itus  446,  465, 
ium  361. 
-ius  93. 
ivi  465. 


jacio  140,  251,  453. 

jaculum  220. 

jam  361. 

janitrices    116,    158,   171, 

300. 
Janus  447. 
jeci  459,  460. 
jecinis  303,  304. 
jecinoris  304,  352. 


jecons  304,  352. 

jecur    95,    104,    130,    140, 

171.  352- 
jocus  251. 
Jovem  347. 
Jovi  170. 
Jovis  87,  95,  296. 

ubeo  449. 

ubilo  208. 

ubilum  96. 

udex  191,  209. 

udicis  191. 

uga  344. 

ugare  455. 

ugera  80,  87,  186. 

uglans  186. 

uguin95,  127,  134,  171. 

uinentum  213. 

unctus  217. 

uncus  73. 

ungo  452. 

unior  303. 

uniperus  294. 

Unix  303. 

Jupiter  206,  2 IT,  346. 
Juppiter  206. 

us  95,  171.  308. 

ussi  209,  449. 

ussus  207. 

utus  465. 

uvencus  303,  304. 

uvenior  303. 

uvenis  191,  303. 

uventus  191. 

uvi  465. 


Kaeso  54. 

Kalendae  54,  125,  455. 


labasco  453. 
labi  241. 
Labienus  293. 
labium  153. 
labo  450. 
labor  157,  4.nO. 
labrum  61,  156,  220. 
lac  62,  211,  335. 
lacer  212. 
lacesso  464. 
lachrumas  177. 
lacrima  60,  67,  149. 
lacte  307. 
lacus  139. 
laedo  450. 
laesus  207. 
laevus  79,  97. 


lambo  61,  153. 

lamentum  211. 

lampada  314. 

lampadas  314. 

lana  62,  168,  212,  215. 

langueo  61,  141. 

lapi  295,  307. 

lapsus  207. 

laquear  139. 

laqueus  139. 

lares  61. 

largior  454. 

largus  116,  220. 

lascivus  61. 

latebra  220. 

latera  211. 

lateralis  220. 

latere  150. 

Latialis  220. 

latibulum  220. 

Latonas  345. 

latrare  220. 

latus  115,  146,  211. 

latus  211. 

laudarier  473. 

Laudicaes  345. 

lautus  86,  188. 

lavabrum  220. 

lavacrum  220. 

lavare  450,  455. 

lavere  450,  455. 

Laverna  79. 

lavi  460,  465. 

lavo86,  156, 170,  1S7,  460. 

laxus  61,  141,  212,  238. 

leciones  54. 

legalis  220. 

legamini  444. 

legeremini  444. 

legeris  190,  444. 

legi  467. 

legimini  293,  471. 

legimur  444. 

legimus  191. 

legitimus  367. 

legitur  190,  443. 

lego  66,  156,  231,  450. 

legor  444. 

leguntur  443. 

leigibus  80. 

lenis  67,  296. 

lentus  108. 

leo  66,  156. 

leper  309. 

Iep5ris  309. 

leporis  309. 

lepos  161. 

lepus  309. 

letalis  220. 
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Leucesie  80,  87. 

levir  149,  294. 

leviruin  190. 

16vis   87,    109,   145,    156, 

187,  196,  296. 
-lexi  462. 
liber  149,  196. 
libet  190. 
libido  210. 
libra  214. 
libum  211. 
licessit  464. 
licet  130. 
lictor  207. 
-lictus  140. 
lien  144,  213,  302. 
lignum  73. 
ligo  207. 
ligula  138,  145. 
limen  304. 
limpidus  152. 
limus  140,  212. 
linearis  220. 
lingo  138,  145. 
lingua  73,  133,  145. 
lino  451. 
linquere     130,    140,    156, 

460. 
liquere  139. 
liqui  458,  460. 
liquis  140. 
lis  212. 
litera  206. 
littera  206. 
littus  206. 
litus  206. 
locus  212, 
locutus  140,  247. 
lomentum  86,  188. 
longus  73,  250. 
loquax  140. 
loquor  140,  231,  247,  251, 

450. 
lora  96. 
lorica  169. 
lorum  169,  212. 
lotus  86,  188. 
Loucina  80. 
Loucios  87. 
loumen  80. 
lubet  72,  190. 
lubricus  153. 
lucem  156. 
Luceres  336. 
lucerna  94. 
luceo  130. 
lucet  127. 
Lucienus  293. 
Lucina  So. 


lucis  128. 
Lucius  78,  87,  186. 
lucrum  220. 
ludicer  220. 
ludo  450. 
lugeo  127. 
lui  467. 
-luis  73. 
lumen  80. 
luna  130. 
lungus  73. 
lupanar  220. 
Lupercal  220. 
lupus  127. 
luridus  212. 
luteus  212. 
lutum  212. 
lux  211. 
luxare  156. 
luxus  73,  156,  162. 


macellum,  61. 

macer  246. 

macbina  191. 

mactare  61. 

macte  61. 

macula  212. 

madefacio  472. 

madeo  61,  159,  455. 

madidus  61. 

magister  366. 

magnus  64,  302. 

majestas  311. 

major  85,  213,  309,  311. 

majus  309. 

mala  215. 

male  73. 

malignus  73. 

malim  470. 

male  449. 

malum  63. 

malus  210. 

malus  61,  150,  251. 

malva  62,  305. 

mancipium  191. 

mancupis  191. 

mancus  251. 

mando  215. 

mane  340. 

maneo  158,  251. 

manifestus  208,  217. 

mansi  462. 

manu  341. 

mantis  (ace.  pi.)  336. 

Marcipor  294. 

mare  113. 

mare  (abl.)  340. 


margo  155,  251. 

mari  341. 

maria  295. 

maritumus  85. 

Marullus  219. 

Maspiter  217. 

mater  63,  159,  300. 

materfamilias  345. 

materia  293. 

materiae  293. 

materies  293. 

maxilla  215. 

maximus  72,  190,  367. 

me  159,  360. 

me  (dat.)  360. 

meare  135,  218. 

med  344,  360. 

medioximus  367. 

meditari  148. 

medius  65,  157,  194. 

mehe  360. 

mehercle  71. 

mei  360. 

meilia  205. 

meio87,  145,  179,452. 

mel  65,  159,  218,  305. 

melior  61,  105. 

mellis  305. 

membrum  214. 

memento    69,    106,    433, 

471. 
memini  158,  159,  458. 
mem  or  159. 
memordi  455, 
memoris  190. 
menda  251. 
mendax  215. 
mens  66,  158,  246,  361. 
mensae  (nom.)  345. 
mensae  (dat.)  345. 
mensarum  339. 
mensis  67,  159,  162,  199, 

248. 
mensis  79,  345. 
mentior  158. 
mercennarius  216. 
merces  313. 
merere  66,  450. 
merges  251. 
meridionalis  368. 
merx  313. 
Messalla  219. 
metere  159,  451. 
metior  237,  250. 
Mezentius  1 71. 
mi  (dat.)  360. 
mica  212. 
migrare  141. 
mihi  360. 
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miles  165,  209,  334. 

mille  371. 

miluus  97. 

milvus  305. 

mina  71. 

Minerva  158,  161. 

minerrimus  366. 

mingo  143,  145,  452. 

minimus  366. 

minister  366. 

minor  366. 

minuo  93,  467. 

minus  366. 

mirari  159,  163. 

mirus  212. 

mis  359. 

misceo  159,  209,  452. 

miser  165. 

misi  205,  209. 

missus  205,  206,  207. 

mistus  209. 

mitesco  453. 

moderari  309. 

modestus  309. 

modi  309. 

modius  148. 

mods  341. 

modus  148,  249,  309. 

moenia  72,  88,  197. 

moincipieis  88. 

mola  73,  113,  159,  250. 

moles  150,  214. 

molestus    68,     150,    214, 

310. 
molibus  210. 
moliri  214. 

mollis  102,  104,  155,  216. 
mollitiem  62. 
momentum  189. 
momordi  67,  455,  458. 
moneam  1S5. 
monemini  404. 
moneo  97,  158,  1S5,  246, 

450,  454'  455j  467- 
Moneta  158. 
monete  185,  433. 
momle  68,  250. 
monimentum  190. 
monui  88,  187,  190,  467. 
monumentum  190. 
morbus  105. 
mordeo     104,     163,    212, 

458. 
morior  68,  454. 
morosus  69. 
mors  155. 
morsus  104,  207. 
mortis  105. 
mortuus  474. 


mos  250,  309. 

motare  186,  190. 

motus  89,  465. 

moveo  89,  186. 

movi  465. 

muccus  206. 

mucro  197. 

mucus  127,  206. 

mugio  453. 

mulceo  105,  159. 

mulgeo  1 38,  197. 

muliebris  214. 

mulier  159. 

mulsi  217. 

mulsus  103. 

multus  105. 

mungit  452. 

munia  88. 

muris  165. 

murmur  159. 

murra  218. 

mus  94,  159. 

Musa  78. 

musaeus  188. 

Musarum  165. 

musca  94,  159. 

musivus  1S8. 

mutare   87,  89,  187,  190, 

206. 
muttii-e  2c6. 
mutus  95. 


nactus  134,  251. 

nae  79. 

nanciscor  134,  158. 

nanctus  217. 

nare  64,  241. 

nascor  211. 

nasus  261. 

natare  241. 

natrix  241. 

natus  1 35. 

uaufragus  186. 

navare  455. 

navii-e  455. 

navis    63,   97,    158,    297, 

348- 
ne  79,  146,  158. 
nebrundines  142,  144,  156. 
nebula  66,  1 56. 
nee  139. 
necare  467. 
necerim  361. 
necesse'st  447. 
necopinus  139. 
necto  451. 
necubi  362. 
necui  467. 


necunde  362, 

nedum  361. 

nefarius  161. 

nefas  158,  161. 

nefrendes  142. 

nefrones  142,  144. 

nego  144. 

nemen67,  158. 

nemo  143,  1S5. 

nemus  158. 

neo  1S6. 

nepos  65,  152,  189,  202. 

neptis  307. 

neque  139. 

nequeo  446. 

nervus  158. 

neu  88. 

neuter  88. 

neutiquam  88. 

neutri  (gen.)  363. 

nevi  248. 

nex  66,  133,  246. 

nidor  94. 

nidus  165,  210. 

nihil  176,  335. 

nil  176. 

Nilus  83. 

ninguli  368. 

ninguis  145. 

ninguit  142,  145,  307,452. 

nis  360. 

nisi  361. 

nitito  472. 

nivem  145. 

nivis  142,  158,  176,  337. 

nivit  450. 

nix  212,  307. 

nixi  211. 

nobis  342,  360. 

noceo  133,  246. 

noctium  307. 

nocturnus  307. 

nodus  211. 

noenum  185,  368. 

noli  471. 

nolim  470. 

nolo  449. 

nonien  71,   91,   250,   452, 

465- 
nomeuclator  304. 
nomenculator  71. 
nominis  71,  190. 
non  368. 
nonageni  368. 
nonaginta  370. 
noncuplus  36S. 
nongenti  219. 
noningenti  371. 
nonus  no,  187,  372. 
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nos  68,  15S,  354,  360. 

nosco  68,  211. 

noster  361,  366. 

nostroruin  (geii.pron.)36o. 

nostrum  360. 

nota  68,  452. 

notus  68,  465. 

novem  87,  110,   170,  186, 

37°; 
noveni  219,  368. 
novi  465. 
novicius  158. 
novus  88,  170,  186. 
nox  73,  127,  211,  250. 
noxa  133. 
nubes  310. 
nudins  i6i. 
nui  467. 
nullius  362. 
niillus  185. 
Numa  158. 

niimeratum  Cgen.)  339. 
numerus  71,  73,  158,  294. 
numiclator  304. 
nummum  339. 
nunc  94,  T32,  158. 
nuncupo  72. 
nundinae  88,  186,  347. 
nuo  158. 
nuper  186. 

nurus  158,  165,  212,  261. 
nutricis  221. 
nutrio  454. 


ob  153,  441. 

oblegmina  73. 

oblevi  465. 

obliquus  140. 

oblitus  465, 

oboedio  88. 

obscaenus  79,  162,  202, 

occidi  457. 

occulo  125. 

occultus  473. 

occupo  63,  191. 

occurri  457. 

occurro  209. 

ocior  68,  241. 

octavus     III,     1S8,    371, 

372- 
octingenti  371. 
octo  67,  332,  370. 
octoginta  370. 
octuaginta  370. 
octussis  367. 

oculua  128,  140,  194,  247. 
odi  247,  460. 


odium  247. 

odor  61,  14S,  150,  247. 

oenus  79,  88,  158. 

oesus  88. 

offendix  66,  156,  256. 

ofFero  209. 

officio  209. 

ofBcina  209. 

oina  88. 

oinom  368. 

oinvorsei  79,  368. 

olea  188,  190. 

oleo  451:;. 

olere  6";^,  148,  150,  247. 

oleum  157. 

dim  361. 

oliva  157,  188. 

olla  86. 

ollus  361. 

olo  231,  450. 

oloes  341,  344,  361. 

omittere  214. 

oncare  73. 

opes  156,  250. 

opilio  89,  187,  190. 

oppido  I48. 

oppidum  (gen.)  339. 

oppidum  148,  152. 

oppono  209. 

optimus    191,    250,    284, 

367. 
optumus  191. 
opulentus  68. 
oquoltod  125. 
orbus  68,  156. 
orcus  250. 
ordo  210. 
oricilla  86,  188. 
origa  86. 
orior   67,    113,    157,    247, 

454- 
ornus  218. 
oriim  86. 
OS  68,  86. 
osculum  86,  188. 
ospicor  86. 
ossu  314. 
ostendo  214,  367. 
ostium  86. 
ovare  87,  i86. 
ove  339. 
ovem  348. 

ovis  88,  139,  187,  25 r. 
ovum  68. 


paastores  205. 
pabulum  220,  24T,  465. 


pacis  64,  241. 

paciscor  150,  241,  453. 

paenula  191. 

pago  231,  450. 

Palatualis  220. 

palatuar  220. 

palea  62,  150. 

Pales  220,  251. 

palma  61,  70,  150,  302. 

palpare  201. 

palpebra  220. 

palpetra  220. 

palpi  to  62. 

palus  152. 

palus  150,  215. 

palustris  208. 

pando  215. 

pango  150,  241,  452. 

panis  241,  296. 

pannus  152,  184. 

panxi  464. 

papaver  152,  473. 

Papirius  161. 

Papisius  161. 

parare  454. 

parous  203. 

parentes  113. 

pareo  450. 

pargre  454. 

paricidas  292,  333. 

paries  151,  334. 

Parilia  220. 

pario  190,  453,  454. 

parricida  63,  333. 

pars    116,    152,    251,   295, 

313. 
parsi  464. 
parsus  207. 
partem  348. 
particeps  63. 
parti  m  348. 
parti um  313. 
parum  163. 
parumper  209,  285. 
parus  201. 
parvolus  191. 
pasco  452. 
passum  338. 
pastor  241. 
pater   70,    147,   150,   300, 

335- 
patere  152,  215. 
paterfamilias  345. 
paternus  293. 
patibulum  152. 
patina  152. 
patior  108,  152. 
patrare  152. 
patrem  300. 
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patri  103. 

patris  300,  301. 

patrius  178. 

patruus  189. 

patulus  71. 

paucus  79,  150,  294. 

Paula  86. 

panllum  79. 

paullus  215. 

pauper  79,  150. 

paveo   86,  152,   187,  453, 

460. 
pavesco  453. 
pavi  24 1,  460,  461. 
pax  150. 
paxillus  215. 
peccare  208. 
pecoris  314. 
pecto  152,  451. 
pecua  313. 
pecudis  314. 
pecunia  216. 
pecus  131,  313. 
pecus  313. 
pede  63. 
pedem  112. 
pedes  112. 
pedfes  336. 
pedester  66. 
pedestris  208. 
pedica  14S. 
pedis  249. 
pedisequos  131. 
Pegi  459.  460. 
pejero  218,  284. 
pejor  87,  218. 
pelagus  336. 
pellax  139. 
pellis  65,  150,  296. 
pello  loi,  150,  451. 
pelvis  150,  218,  305. 
pendo  450. 
penna  65,  147,  215. 
penu  314. 
penuria  153. 
penus  153. 
pepedi  455. 
pependi  455.  459- 
peperci  455,  464. 
peperi  190,  455. 
pepigi  455,  459,  464. 
pepuli  458. 
pequnia  131. 
per  150,441. 
percello  216. 
perculsus  103. 
percussi  206. 
perdo  150. 
peregre  340. 


peregn  340. 

perendie  368. 

perfines  434. 

peristromae  314. 

peritus  151. 

perna  151,  217. 

pernicies  (gen.)  338. 

pernicii  338. 

pernix  151. 

perperam  361. 

perpeti  191. 

perplovere  187. 

pes  208,  211. 

Pesceniaes  345. 

pesna  65. 

pessimus  206,  366. 

pessulus  191. 

pessum  208. 

petivi  454. 

peto  65,130,  147,150,450. 

PLilippum  igen.)  339. 

pictus  134,  153. 

pietas  190. 

pignus  150. 

pilare  201,  213,  455. 

pileus  151. 

pilumnoe  336. 

pingo  134,  452. 

pinguis  73,  loS,  145,  296. 

pinna  215. 

pinso  201. 

pinsum  207. 

pinus  152. 

pipilare  152. 

Pisaurese  336. 

piscis  215. 

pistor  201,  207,  217. 

pisum  152. 

pituita  94,  152. 

pix  152,  194. 

plaga  63,  152,  240. 

planca  62,  152,  216. 

plango  151,  240. 

planus  115,  152,  216. 

plaudo  86,  450. 

plaustra  86. 

Plautus  86. 

plebes  151,  297,  310. 

plebi  (gen.)  338. 

plebs  211. 

plecto  152. 

pleibes  80. 

plenus  67,  151,  24S,  440. 

-pleo  250,  445. 

pleores  97. 

plexi  462. 

plexus  66. 

plico  152,  456, 

plisima  366. 

M  m 


plodo  86. 

ploera  88. 

ploerime  366. 

ploirume  470. 

plorare  69,  80,  250. 

plostra  86. 

Plotius  86. 

plumbum  153,  213. 

pluit  151,  187,  467. 

pluit  467. 

plures  97,  152. 

plurimus  366. 

plusima  366. 

poculum  68.  151,  243. 

poena  88,  129. 

Poeni  72,  88. 

poenire  88. 

Pola  86. 

polenta  30  T. 

polio  153,  367- 

pollen  21S,  301. 

pollere  251. 

pollicitu's  447. 

pollis  301. 

poUubrum  220. 

Polluces  80. 

pollutus  189. 

Pollux  80. 

Polouces  80. 

pomerium  367. 

pondo  309. 

pondus  309. 

pone  213,  341. 

ponebat  469. 

pons  109,  163. 

pontifex  191. 

pontufex  191. 

popa  128,  221. 

popina  221. 

Poplicola  71,  153. 

poploe  71,  336. 

poposci  455,  459. 

populoi  (dat.)  343. 

populus  71,  153. 

porcus  152. 

porrum  102,  104,  151,  216. 

porta  103,  105,  151. 

portio  152,  251. 

portus  151. 

pos  367. 

posca  151. 

posco  209,  217,  452. 

positus  153,  246,  468. 

posmeridianus  367. 

posse  209. 

possessus  207. 

possestrix  20S. 

possum  285,  448. 

post  213,  367. 
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posterior  (n.)  311. 

posterns  366. 

posticus  1 31,  208. 

postidea  208,  344. 

postremus  366. 

postridie  340. 

postulo  220. 

postuinus  366. 

posui  467. 

potare  243. 

potens  150,  448. 

potestag  207. 

potin  448. 

potio  243. 

potiri  448,  454. 

potis  67,  150. 

potitur  448,  454- 

potor  243. 

potui  448. 

potus  6S,  151,  153,  243. 

pover  294. 

prae  79,  150. 

praebeo  176. 

praeco  140. 

praeda  142,  148. 

praedad  341. 

praefiscine  154,  340. 

praegnas  313. 

praegnatis  313. 

pi-aes  149. 

praesagus  63,  163. 

praesens  334,  350,  448. 

praesertim  104. 

praestigiae  220. 

precor  67,  452. 

preliendo    142,    176,    248, 

450- 
premo  217,  460. 
prendo  176. 
pressi  217. 
pretium  151. 
primus  366,  372. 
prior  151. 
prior  (neut.)  31 1, 
priscus  83,  135,   141,    151, 

372- 
prisnio  132. 
pristinus  372. 
privicloes  341. 
pro  68,  152,  247. 
probeo  176. 
procella  125. 
proclive  340. 
proclivi  340. 
procul  103. 
procus  67,  452. 
prodambulare  344. 
prodest  344. 
profecto  285. 


prohibeo  176. 

prohibesso  464. 

prolixus  139. 

promello  451. 

propago  150. 

prope  128,  139,  221. 

properus  150. 

propincus  131. 

prosa  217. 

prospices  434. 

proximus    12S,    139,    221, 

367- 
pruna  150. 
prurire  150. 
Publicola  153. 
publicus  71,  153. 
pucuandod  54. 
puer  294. 
pueiasco  453. 
puere  294,  335. 
pugil  150. 
pugna  150. 
pugnus  150. 
pulex  201. 

pullus  (young)  219,  301. 
pullus  (pure)  219. 
j^uUus    (black)    150,    190, 

219. 
pulmo  152. 
puis  219. 
pulsus  103. 
pulvinaris  220. 
pulvis  218. 
pulvisculus  310. 
pumex  203. 
pumilus  213. 
pungo  150,  452. 
Punicus  72. 
punio  88,  454. 
punxi  464. 

pupugi  455,  459,  464. 
purime  366. 
purus  94. 
puteo  95,  150. 
putillus  219. 
putris  150. 
putus  219. 

qolunt  131. 
quadriduum  36S. 
quadriennium  368. 
quadriga  368. 
quadringenti  371. 
quadruplus  367. 
quadrussis  367. 
quae  362. 

quaero  79,  i  29,  140. 
quaesti  349. 
quaestuis  349. 


I  quaesumus  72. 
quairatis  85. 
qualis  362. 
qualus  215. 
quani  362. 
quartus  116,  129,  140,  369, 

372- 
quasillus  215. 
quassi  209. 
quater  192,  372. 
quatio  140. 
quattuor    129,    251,    336, 

369- 
-que    65,    121,    128,    146. 

285. 
quei  362. 
queo  133,  446. 
quercus  131,  130. 
querella  214. 
querimonia  214. 
quernus  218. 
querquedula  140. 
querquerus  131,  143. 
querquetulanus  139. 
ques  362. 
qui  So. 

qui  (adv.)  341. 
quia  361. 
quibus  361. 
quidem  361. 
quies  124,  203,  293. 
quiesco  202,  453. 
quii  465. 

Quinctius  139,  369. 
quingenti  371. 
quini  372. 
quinquaginta  239. 
quinque  73,  128,  139,  221, 

369- 
quintus  139,  217,  369. 
quiris  140. 
Quirites  140. 
quirquir  162. 
quis  118,  121,  128,  361. 
quisque  128. 

quisquiliae  140,  162,  204. 
quitus  465. 
quium  363. 
quivi  465. 
quo  73,  123,  129. 
quoi  131. 
quoiei  363. 
quoius  131,  363. 
quoin  131,  362. 
quondam  72. 
quoniam  131,  135,  21S. 
quoqirca  131. 
quorum  131. 
quot  129,  362. 
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quoties  219. 
quotus  362. 


racemus  212. 

radius  157. 

radix  115,   157,   212,  241, 

450- 
rallum  215. 
Ramnes  336. 
ramus  447. 

rapio  62,  151,  157.  467. 
raptus  467. 
rapui  467. 
rasimus  207. 
rastruin  208. 
ratio  238. 
ratis  251. 

ratus  238,  446,  473. 
reccidi  284,  457. 
reddidi  456. 
redimo  72. 
redit  442. 
reditus  93,  344. 
reduvia  145. 
rege433,  471. 
regimus  72. 
regina  306, 
regito  433. 
regnum  73,  301. 
rego  66,  13S,  249. 
regula  249. 
regunto  43^, 
r^  186. 
rei  3  38. 

rei  338,  339- 

reice  454. 

relictus  93,  130. 

reliqui  46S. 

reliquus  130,  134. 

reluo  156. 

remus  67,  157,  2;i. 

repente  157. 

repo  152,  212,  450. 

repperi457. 

requies  313. 

reri  238. 

res  219,  293,  297,  334. 

rex  211. 

roxi  464. 

video  449. 

ridiculus  220. 

rima  213. 

ringi  213. 

robigo  80,  89,  i!-  6. 

robur  68,  304. 

robustus  304. 

rodo  241,  450. 

rowan  210. 


Roma  212. 

Romanoi  (dat.)  339,  34; 

ro9  69,  308. 

rosa  68. 

rostrum  20S. 

ruber  94,  149,  196. 

rubigo  89. 

ructare  196. 

rudere  449,  450. 

rufua  80,  149. 

rugio  157,  453. 

rui  467. 

rumentum  213. 

Rumo  94,  212. 

rumpo  452. 

ruo  187,  212. 

rure  340. 

russum  217. 

russus  206. 

rusum  217. 

rutilus  149. 


Sabini  215. 

sabulo  201. 

sabulum  201. 

sacerdos  236. 

saeclum  71,  214. 

saeculum  71,  214. 

saevio  454. 

sagire  163. 

sal  61,  164,  305. 

sale  295,  305. 

salebra  220. 

salio  62,  loi,  164,  453. 

sallere  216. 

salsus  216. 

saltus  164,  204. 

saluber  214. 

salui  454,  467. 

salum  60,  164,  170,  204. 

salus  188. 

salutai-is  220. 

sal  vara  188. 

salve  188. 

salvere  188. 

salvus  188,  218. 

Samuium  215,  284. 

sanguen  218,  304,  334. 

sanguis  21S,  304,  334. 

sanguisuga  304. 

sanus  250. 

sapio  153,  467. 

sapo  153. 

sapor  60. 

sapsa  361. 

sapui  467. 

sai'cio  212. 

M  m  2 


sano  453. 

sarmentum  157. 

sarpo  151,  157,  163,  17a. 

sas  361. 

satin  210. 

satis  164,  258. 

satur  1G4,  258,  294. 

satura  190. 

satus  70,  236,  237. 

sauclus  79. 

savium  170,  204. 

saxum  132,  249. 

scabellum  153. 

scaber  203. 

scabi  459,  460. 

scabies  162. 

scabo  124,  231,  450,  460. 

Scaevola  79. 

scaevus  79,  97. 

scala  217. 

scalpo  126. 

scalprum  220. 

scando  126. 

scandula  126. 

scansum  207. 

scapula  153,  241. 

scapus  64,  163,  241. 

scatebra  220. 

scato  231,  450. 

scelestus  207. 

scelus  126. 

scesna  202. 

scicidi  455,  46S. 

scidi  1 48. 

scilicet  221. 

scindo  148,  163,  452. 

scintilla  203. 

scisco  453. 

scissus  207. 

scitus  465. 

scivi  465. 

sells  147. 

scobs  124. 

scopae  241. 

scopulus  190. 

scoruscus  202. 

scribo  205. 

scriptus  205,  207. 

scripse  462. 

scurra  124,  218. 

scutum  94,  124,  162,  202. 

se  170,  204. 

sebum  i-;3. 

secerno  192,  465. 

seco  140,  249,  450,  467. 

sectari  139. 

sector  130. 

sectus  467. 

secui  467. 
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secundus  139,  371. 

sed  (conj.)  344. 

sed  360. 

sedecim  368. 

sedeo  65,  148,  149,  460. 

sedes  148,  309. 

sedi  460,  468. 

sedibus  210. 

sedigitus  368. 

sediinus  457,  459. 

segetis  191. 

segmen  73. 

segmentum  303. 

segnig  73,  165. 

sejugis  368. 

sella  65,  215. 

semel  164,  305,  368,  372. 

semen  67,  237,  465. 

semestris  368. 

semi   66,    159,    163,    172, 

248. 
semiplotia  86. 
seino  71,  114,  143. 
semper  iir,  285. 
senati  (gen.)  349. 
senatu  339. 
senatuis  349. 
senatuos  337,  349. 
Seneca  307. 
senecio  307. 
senecis  307. 

senex  65,  158,  163,  307. 
senexter  368. 
seni  368. 

senium  65,  138,  163,  307. 
sensus  207. 
septem  91,  no,  204,  257, 

369,  372- 
septempluus  304. 
septeni  368. 
septimanus  304. 
Septimus  no,  372. 
septingenti   73,  112,   219, 

37°-  . 
septuaginta  370. 
sepulcrum  177,  220. 
sepultus  103. 
sequax  139. 
sequere  68,  471. 
sequi  163. 
sequor  65,  68,  128. 
sera  66,  164,  170. 
serenus  204,  310. 
serere  467. 

serimus  163,  237,  445. 
sero  170,  175,  204,  450. 
eerpo  65,  152,  163,  172. 
serui  467. 
serum  157. 


servio  454. 
servitium  294. 
sescunx  368. 
sessus  235. 

sestertium  (gen.)  339. 
Sestius  209. 
seu  87. 
severam  466. 
severe  466. 
severus  164. 
sevi  237,  465. 
sevimus  466. 
sevir  368. 
sevissem  466. 
sevistis  466. 

sex  65,  163,  170,  204,369. 
Sextius  209. 
sextus  201,  371. 
si  79,  204,  361,  468. 
sibi  360. 
sibus  153. 
sic  132,  361. 
sica  132,  140,  249. 
siccus  209. 
sido  165,  209,  450. 
siem   238,  447,   448,  460, 
.  470. 
sies  67. 
siet  469. 
signum  73,  83. 
siliqua  140. 
siluae  218. 
silva  190,  218,  305. 
silvia  218. 
sim  460,  470. 
simila  93. 
similago  93. 
similis  72. 

simplex  164,  172,  305,  368. 
simul  159,  164,  368,  372. 
simulacrum  147,  220. 
simulo  72. 

simus  93,  238,  448,  470. 
sine  360. 

singuli  71,  219,  368,  371. 
singulteo  454. 
sinistimus  367. 
sino  451. 
sins  434. 
sis  361. 

sistimus  239,  445. 
sisto  445,  450. 
sitio  454. 

socer  133,  204,  258. 
socius  68,  128,  129,  139. 
socrus  258. 
sodalis  149,  170,  204. 
sodes  204. 
sol  305.  335- 


solari  188. 

solere  188. 

solium  149. 

sollus  362. 

solinunt  451. 

sollemnis  189. 

sollistimus  367. 

sollus68,i64, 188, 218,305. 

soluit  218. 

solus  188,  218. 

solutus  95. 

solve  97,  190,  218,  305. 

somnus  147,204,  215,  293. 

sona  55. 

sonare  450,  454. 

souere  450. 

sons  164,  307,  350. 

sontem  473. 

sonui  454. 

sopio  455. 

sopor  147,  151,  215. 

sorbeo  156,  212. 

sordidus  170,  204. 

sorex  164,  170. 

soror  170,  204,  297,  300. 

sortis  104. 

SOS  361. 

soveis  88. 

sovo  89. 

SOV08  170,  186,  361. 

sparsi  217. 

spatium  163,  203,  237. 

-specere  200,  203,  414. 

spepondi  455. 

speres  297. 

sperno  204,  297,  446,  451. 

spes  237,  297. 

spissus  206. 

splen  144,  213. 

spolia  203. 

spondeo  163,  458. 

spopundi  455,  458. 

sporta  163. 

sportula  103,  151. 

spuma  203. 

spuo  151,  195,  203. 

squarrosus  I40. 

squatina  141. 

sta  471. 

stabulum  149,  220. 

stamen  63,  239. 

stamino  471. 

stare  63,  239. 

starem  470. 

statim  2.^9,  348. 

statio  239. 

state  471. 

stator  63,  239. 

statumen  303. 
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statue  303,  404. 

status  70,  235,  239,  446, 

47.V 
statuunt  442. 
Stella  65,  162,  203,  219. 
stemus  470. 
stercus  139,  189,  203. 
sterno  2Ci,  218,  445,451. 
Bteruuo  199,  201,  445,  451, 

467. 
sternutare  445. 
sterquilinium  139,  1S9. 
sterto  450. 
steti  455,  468. 
stetiinus  239,  458. 
stetere  466. 
stet6runt  466. 
stilus  163,  213. 
stimulus  163,  213. 
stinctus  141. 
stinguo  141. 
stipare  163. 
stipes  163. 
stiti  455. 
stlataria  213. 
stlis  147,  212. 
stlocus  212. 
sto  185. 
storax  73. 
storea  68,  113. 
strangulare  163. 
stratus  115,  163,  234. 
strideo  449. 
stridere  450. 
stridi  459. 
stride  449. 
strigilis  163,  203. 
stringo  220. 
struo  235. 

stadium  203. 

stupa  206. 

stuppa  206. 

sturnus  203. 

suad  361. 

suadeo  147,  170,  204,  361, 
450. 

suasimus  207. 

suasum  170,  204. 

suavis  1 47,  164,  170,  204. 

suavium  170. 

sub  94,  153. 

sublimis  304. 

subrupio  191. 

subtel  191. 

subtilis  67,  191. 

subus  296. 

succus  206. 

Bucus  206. 

sudor  148,  170,  204. 


sudum  80,  163. 

suesco  149,  164,  170,  204. 

suffio  97,  149. 

suggero  209. 

sui  360. 

Sulevia  218. 

Sulva  190. 

Salvia  218. 

sum  441,  447. 

sanimus  213,  366. 

sumo  460. 

sumpti  (gen.')  349. 

sumus    71,   72,    190,    223, 

447- 
suut  106,  447. 
suo  164. 

super  94,  151,  441. 
supercilium  132,  249. 
superior  366. 
superne  341. 
supremus  366. 
surgere  284. 
surpui  284. 
surripio  191. 
sas  94,  163,  296,  367. 
suspicio  249. 
susplcio  67,  249. 
susurrus  157,  164. 
sutor  164. 
SUU9    89,    170,    172,    186, 

361. 
suximus  464. 

tabeo  450. 

tabes  146. 

tacen  210. 

tago  146,  213,  231,  450. 

talentum  190. 

talis  361. 

talpa  203. 

talus  215. 

tarn  146,  361. 

tame  361. 

tango  62,   146,  213. 

tantus  361. 

tarpessita  55. 

taurus  79,  139,  146. 

taxillus  215. 

te  211,  360. 

-te  146. 

teba  208. 

tectus  73. 

Tecumessa  71. 

ted  344,  360. 

tegmen  73. 

tego    65,    203,    246,    249, 

450- 
tegula  249. 
tela  67,  191. 


temno  451,  460. 

temo  213. 

temperi  309,  340. 

temperies  309. 

tempestas  309. 

temporis  309. 

tempto  217. 

tempas  309. 

temulentus  214. 

tendo  146. 

tenebrae  214. 

tenere  450. 

tenor  309. 

tensus  207. 

tento  217. 

tentus  92,  207,  473- 

tenuia  98. 

tenuis   106,  114,  146,  296. 

tenus  309. 

ter  192,  372. 

terebra  220. 

tergere  192,  203,  450. 

tergus  142. 

termen  302. 

terminus    65,     146,     293, 

302,  350. 
termo  70,  302,  350. 
terni  372. 

tero  65,  146,  231,  405. 
terra  104,  146. 
terrae  (dat.)  345. 
terrai  (sen.)  345. 
terreo  146. 
terripuvium  189. 
tertius  146,  I92,  257,  372. 
tertus  192. 
Tesiphon  201. 
tesqua  146. 
testamentum  303. 
testudo  216. 
tetendi  455,  459. 
tetigi  284,  455,  457,  459. 
tetini  455.  458. 
tetondisti  463. 
tetuli  455,  458. 
texo  262. 
tibi  211,  360. 
tibia  203. 
tignum  73,  125. 
tilia  201. 
tinctus  141. 
tinguo  141,  146. 
tis  359. 
Tities  336. 
-to  69. 
toga  246. 
Tolemaid  201. 
tolerare  146. 
toUo  146,  218,  451. 
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tolutim  218. 

turba  142,  146,  153. 

uterum  294. 

tonare  67,  163,  203. 

turbines  336. 

utrae  (gen.)  363. 

tondeo  217,  45S. 

tiirdus  203,  217. 

utrasque  345. 

tongere  73. 

turgeo  142,  203. 

utrum  294. 

tongitio  73. 

turrim  348. 

uva  145. 

toustrix  208,  218. 

Turscus  217. 

topper  209,  219,  361. 

-tus  147. 

-tor  69. 

tus  308. 

vacivus  1 89. 

torculum  130,  139. 

Tuscus  217. 

vacuus  189. 

torqueo  124,  130,  139. 

tutudi  455,  459,  468. 

vadis  149. 

torreo  104,  146,  207,  455. 

tutudisti  463. 

vado  405,  450. 

tortus  130,  139. 

tuus  88,  170,  186,  361. 

vae  166. 

torus  68,  113. 

vagio  63. 

torvus  136,  146. 

vagus  168. 

tostus  104,  207,  217. 

uber  149,  208,  303,  304. 

Valeri  284. 

tot  146,  361,  441. 

ubi  340. 

vallis  63,  169. 

totae  (gen.)  363. 

udus  149,  208. 

vallus  63,  169,  172,  183. 

toti  (gen.)  363. 

ulcus  189. 

valvae  188. 

totidem  441. 

uligo  149. 

vanus  189. 

totius  362. 

Ulixes  150. 

vapor  61,  124. 

toto  (dat.)  363. 

ullae  (gen.j  363. 

vappa  61. 

totondi  455,  458. 

ullus  219. 

Varro  165. 

totus  14^1. 

ulna  73,  219,  248;  302. 

vas  251. 

tovos  170,  186,  203,  361. 

uls  361. 

vastus  208. 

trabes  313. 

ultra  361. 

-ve  146,  285. 

trabs  211,  313. 

ultimus  366. 

vectum  205.                            _ 

tranquillus  124,  130,  203. 

ultus  217. 

vegeo  169,  197.                      ■ 

trans  219. 

ululo  73. 

vehe  471.                               ■ 

transennae  215. 

umbilicus  68,  156. 

vebemens  176,  214.                I 

trase  462. 

umbo  73. 

veliite  433,  471.                      1 

tredecim  209. 

umerus  71,  73,  294. 

vebito  471.                              1 

tremesco  453. 

unae  (gen.)  363. 

vehitote47i.                           ■ 

tremo  146,  231. 

uncare  73. 

veho  143,  205,  450. 

tres  146,  185,  369. 

uncus  68,  72,  125. 

vehunto  471. 

tribuluni  220. 

unctus  141. 

veivos  80. 

tricf.e  139,  146. 

unda  148,  215. 

vel  433.  449- 

triciens  372. 

undeceui  372. 

Velabrum  149,  220. 

trico  139. 

undecim  370. 

Velia  165. 

triduum  368. 

undeviginti  370. 

velim  470. 

triens  112,  372. 

unguen  303. 

velis  1S9. 

trigesiis  367. 

unguentum  303. 

velle  189,  216,  445,  467, 

triginta  336,  370. 

unguere  141. 

472. 

trilix  140. 

unguis  72,  143,  145,  296. 

vellem  189.                                  * 

trini  372. 

ungula  145. 

vello  189,  451. 

trio  203. 

unius  362. 

vellus  62,  66,  16S,  212. 

triquetrus  140. 

unus  80,  158,  368. 

velum  214. 

tristis  296. 

upilio  89,    130,   187,   190, 

vemens  176. 

trucidare  221. 

veneficium  221. 

trudo  146. 

upupa  151,  250. 

veni  460. 

tu  H'J-  359- 

urbs  211. 

venimus  457,  459. 

tui  360. 

urgeo  169,  189. 

venio  106,  135,  218,  453, 

tuli  I46. 

urna  80,  217,  218. 

460. 

turn  146,  361. 

uro  80,  450. 

venter  141. 

tumeo  72,  95. 

ursus  102,  104,  217. 

ventum  217. 

tumere  94,  146. 

urvus  217. 

ventus  66,  186,  23S. 

tumet  190. 

usio  334. 

-ventus  91. 

tumulus  146. 

ussimus  207. 

veuum  190,  213. 

tunc  132. 

ut  441. 

ver  167,  168,  305. 

tundo^203,  452. 

uter  118,  126,  129.  362. 

verbera  190. 

i 
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verbum  66,  169,  190. 

vereor  157,  169. 

vergo  66,  169,  189,  450. 

vermen  217. 

vermis  190. 

veina  161,  169,  302. 

vermis  302. 

verrere  96,  157,  216. 

verres  216. 

verro  66,  97. 

verruca  216. 

versum  217. 

versus  207. 

vertebra  220. 

vertex  189. 

verto  190. 

Vertumnus  302. 

veru  137. 

vesci  J  90. 

vespa  190. 

vesper  66,  168,  173. 

vespere  340. 

vesperi  340. 

Vesta  161,  169,  173. 

vester  190,  361,  366. 

vestibulum  220. 

vestio  454. 

vestis  66,  162,  168,    172, 

207. 
vestrum  360. 
vetare  450. 
veter  162,  302,  309. 
veterinus  147. 
veternus  161. 
veterrimus  367. 
vetus  65,  169,  302,  309. 
vexillum  214. 
via  185. 
vias  345. 
vicem  93. 
viceni  368.    • 
vices  169. 
vicesimus   207,   367,    370, 

372. 
vici  459. 
viciens  133,  372. 
victrix  300. 


vicus  88,  133,  169. 

videlicet  221. 

viden  210. 

video  93,  167,  169,  460. 

videram  461,  463. 

videre  ^3  jA.)  461. 

viderim  461,  463. 

videro  461,  463,  469. 

viderunt  461. 

vidi  458,  460,  463,  468. 

vidimus  210,  468. 

vidisse  461,  463. 

vidiss^em  461,  463. 

vidisti  461,  463.  468. 

vidistis  461,  468. 

viduus  93,  149,  170. 

viere  93. 

vigeo  169. 

vigessis  367. 

viginti  112,  133,  168,  370. 

vilis  213. 

villa  215. 

vimen  93. 

vinclum  71,  220. 

vinco  169. 

vinculum  71- 

vinum  88,  133,  169. 

viola  93,  169. 

violare  455. 

violentus  135,  455. 

vir  294. 

virago  145. 

vire  (nom.  pi.)  336. 

vires  309. 

virgo  145. 

virosus  93. 

virus  93,  165,  336. 

vis  93;i35>  169,  295,  309. 

vis  (volo)  449. 

viscus  60,  94,  162. 

vise  451. 

visus  207. 

vitex  93,  167. 

vitis  93. 

vitulus  71,  147. 

vivere  472. 

vivus  141. 


vixdum  361. 

vobis  .^42,  360. 

vocatio  189. 

vocibus  307,  342. 

vocis  128,  129,  140,  346. 

vocivus  189. 

vocuus  189. 

vola  135. 

volare  136,  141. 

Volcanus  169. 

volema  135. 

volnus  167,  189. 

volo  168,  1S9. 

volt  71,  1S9,  449. 

voltis  303,  449. 

volucris  306. 

volui  467. 

Volumnius  302. 

volumus  71.  72,  189,  303. 

volup  71,  151,  153,  169. 

voluptas    151,    169,    189, 

197. 
voluntas  221. 
vomer  310. 
volvo  97.    157,    169,    188, 

305- 
vomis  214,  310. 
vomitus  70. 
vomo  159,  189. 
vorago  216. 
vorare  67,  113,  136. 
vortex  1 89. 
-vorus  72,  141. 
vos  360. 

vostrorum  (gen.  pron.)  360. 
voveo  135. 
vovi  465. 
vox  194,  346. 
vulgaris  220. 
vulgus  336. 
vulpes  169. 
vulsus  103. 

vulva  137,   22T. 


zabolus  171. 
zaconus  171. 
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de  Hereford,  about  a.d.  1381,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D.  1388. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3^-.  6ci. 

The  New  Testament  in  English,  according  to  the  Version 

by  John  Wycliffe,  about  A.D.  1380,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  a.d. 
13S8.    Extra  fcap,   8vo.    6j.] 


TJie   Holy  Bible:    an    exact    reprint,    page    for   page, 

of  the  Authorised  Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.  Demy  4to.  half  bound, 
1/.  \s. 

The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  and  eertain  Canticles, 

with  a  Translation  and  Exposition  in  English,  by  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampcle. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Bramley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  M.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.     Demy  8vo.    i/.  is. 

Leetnres  on  the  Book  of  Job.     Delivered  in  Westminster 

Abbey  by  the  Very  Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster.    Crown  Svo.  7^.  dd. 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown 

8vo.  4J.  6^/. 

Gothic. —  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in   Gothic,  according  to 

the  translation  made  by  Wulfila  in  the  Fourth  Century.  Edited  with  a 
Grammatical  Introduction  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J. 

Greek. —  Vetns  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Inter- 

pretum  secundum  exemplar  VaticanumRomae  editum.  Accedit  poliorvarietas 
Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  III.  Editio  Altera.  iSmo.  iSj.  The  volumes 
may  be  had  separately,  price  6j.  each. 

Origenis  Hexaplomm  quae   supersunt ;    sive,  Veterum 

Interpretum  Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmeiita.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.     2  vols.     1875.    4to.   5/.  5 J. 

The   Book  of   Wisdom:    the   Greek   Text,   the   Latin 

Vulgate,  and  the  Authorised  English  Version;  with  an  Introduction,  Critical 
Apparatus,  and  a  Commentary.  By  William  J.  Deane.M.A.  Small4to.  \2s.(id. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  collatio  Codicis Sinaitici.  Edidit 
E.  H.  Hansen,  S.T.B.   Tomi  III.   1864.    8vo.   24J. 

Novum   Testamentum  Graece.     Accedunt  parallela    S. 


Scripturae  loca,  etc.     Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T. P. R.    iSmo.  y. 
On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  loj. 
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Greek. — Novum  Testamentum  Cr^^ri^juxta  Exemplar  MilHa- 

num.     i8mo.   -2^.  dd.     On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  fjs. 

Evmigclia  Sacra  Graece.     Fcap.  8vo.  limp,  \s.  6d. 

The  Greek   Testament,  with  the  Readings  adopted  by 


the  Revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version : — 

(i)  Pica  type,  with  Marginal  Reference?.     Demy  8vo.  \os.  6</. 

(2)  Long  Primer  type.     Fcap.  8vo.   4s.  6(f. 

(3)  The  same,  on  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  15s. 

The  Parallel  Nezv  Testament,  Greek  and  English  ;  being 


the  Authorised  Version,  1611  ;  the  Revised  Version,  iSSi;  and  the  Greek 
Text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.    8vo.    12s.  6d. 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  joi7it  property  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Canon   Muratorianns :    the   earliest   Catalogue   of  the 

Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1867. 
4to.  \os.  6d. 

Oittlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 


ment.    By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Hebrew,   etc. — Notes   on    the  Hebrew   Text  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis.     With   Two  Appendices.      By  G.  J.  Spurrell,  M.A.      Crown  8vo. 
loj-.  dd. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebreiv  without  points.     1879.     Crown  j 


8vo.   Price  reduced  to  2s.,  in  stiff  cover. 

—  A   Commentary  on   the  Book  of  Proverbs.    Attributed 

to  Abraliam  Ibn   Ezra.      Edited   from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
S.  R.  Driver,  RLA.     Crown  8vo.    paper  covers,  3^.  dd. 

—  The  Book  of  Tobit.     A  Chaldee  Text,  from  a  unique 

MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rablnnical  Texts,  English  Transla- 
tions, and  the  Itala.    Edited  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  M.A.   1878.   Crown  8vo.  6j, 

Horae  Hcbraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.    A  new 


Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.    4  vols.    1859.  8vo.  il.  is. 

Latin. — Libri  Psalmomm  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Para- 

phrasi  Anglo-Saxonica.    Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.    8vo.  ios.6d. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts:  No.  I.  The  Gospel  according 

to  St.  Matthew  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  (g,).  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Appendices  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.     Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  6j. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  IT.  Portions  of  the  Gospels 

according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Bobbio  MS.  (k),  &c. 
Edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  W.  Sanday,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  H.  J.  White, 
M.A.     Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  2 IJ-. 
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Latin Old-Latin    Biblical    Texts:    N'o.   III.      The    Four 

Gospels,  from  the  Munich  MS.  (q).  now  numbered  Lat.  6224  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  With  a  Fragment  from  St.  John  in  the  llof-Bibliothek  at 
Vienna  (Coil.  Lat.  502^.  Edited,  witli  the  aid  of  Tischendorfs  transcri];t 
(under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  .Salisbury),  by  IL  J.  White,  ALA.  .Small 
4to.  stiff  covers,  1 2s.  dd. 

Old-French. — Libri  Psabnomvi  Versio  antiqua  GalHca  e 

Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque 
Monumentispervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel, 
Phil.  Doc.     i860.  Svo.    105.  6d. 


FATHERS  OP  THE  CHURCH,  &c. 

St.  Atha7iasiiis:  Historical  Writings,  according  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Te.xt.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1881.  Crown 
Svo.  los.  dd. 

Oratiojis  against  the  Arians,     With  an  Account  of  his 


Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     1873.   Crown  8vo.  95. 

St.Angnstine :  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  the  Acts 

of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.     W'ith  an  Introduction  by  W'illiam  Bright, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  95. 

Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Conncils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 

stantmople,  Ephesus.and  Chalcedon.    1S77.   Crown  Svo.   2s.  dd. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils. 


By  William  Bright,  D.D.     1882.    Crown  Svo.  55.  6^. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophefas.     Edidit 

P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  Svo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 

in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium.    Accedunt  Fragmenta  varia 

necnon    Tractatus   ad   Tiberium   Diaconum  duo.      Edidit  post  Aubertuni 
P,  E.  Pusey,  A.M.     Tomi  III.     1872.  Svo.  2/.  55. 

Commentarii   in    Lticae   Evangelium    quae    supersunt 

Syriace.     E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1S58. 
4to.   \l.  IS. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     2  vols.     1859. 

8vo.  145. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei,  aliorum- 

que  Opera  Selecta.    E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.     1865.  Svo.   i/.  is. 
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Ettscbius'   Ecclesiastical  History,   according  to    the  text   of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D,  i8Si.  Crown  8vo. 
Sj.  (sd. 

Jreiiaciis:  The  Third  Book  of  St.Irenaciis,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 

against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D. 
1874.  Crown  Svo.  5^.  (sd. 

Patrum    Apostolicorum,    S.   Clementis    Romani,    S.  Tgnatii, 

S.  Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II. 
Fourth  Edition,  1863.  Svo.   i/.  is. 

Socrates^  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  the  Text  of 
Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1878.  Crown  Svo. 
7.f.  Gd. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Ancient  LitiD'gy  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  according  to  the 

uses  of  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  with  preface  and  notes.  By  William  Maskell,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.     1S82.   Svo.  15J. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.     Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

by  G.  H.  Moberly.M.A.  18S1.   Crown  Svo.   \os.  6d. 

Bright  (  ^F.).     Chapters  of  Early  English    Church  History, 

1878.    Svo.    I2J. 

Bwnets  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.     7  vols.  1865.   Svo.  Price  reduced  to  i/.  lo^. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical Doeuments  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.U., 
and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  III.    1869-71.  MediumSvo.  each  i/.  \s. 

Vol.11.  Parti.  1S73.  Medium  Svo.    los.  6d. 

Vol.11.  Part  II.    1878.   Church  of  Ireland;   Memorials  of  St.  Patrick. 
Stiff  covers,  3J.  6d. 

Hamilton  {jfohn,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews),  The  Catechism 

of.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.    Svo.  1 2s.  6d. 

Hammond  {C.  E.).    Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.    Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Liturgical  Glossary.  1S7S.  Crown  Svo.  \os.bd. 
An  Appendix  to  the  above.     1879.  Crown  Svo.  paper  covers,  \s.  dd. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephestis.  The  Third  Pari  of  his  Eccle- 
siastical History.     [In  Syriac]     Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.A. 

1853.    4tO.    ll.  I2J. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     i860,  8vo.  loj. 
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Leofric  Missal,   The,  as  used    in   the   Cathedral  of  Exeter 

during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  A.d.  1050-1072;  together  with  some 
Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  and  a 
few  other  early  MS.  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.    410.  half  morocco,  35J. 

Momnnenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.     The   occasional 

Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  use  of  Salisbury,  the 
Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
By  William  Maskell,  M.A.    Second  Edition.     1882.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  loj. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.   The  Divorce,  1 527-1 533.  Mostly 

now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries.    Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.     1S70.     2  vols.  8vo. 

1  /.  I  6j-. 

Shirley  (  W.  W.).   Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 

Age.     Second  Edition,  1S74.   Fcap.  Svo.  ^s.6d. 

Stubbs  (  W.).    Rcgistrum  Sacrum  Anglicamim.     An  attempt 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  iS^S.  Small  ^to. 
8j.  dd. 

Warren  {F.  E.).     Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church. 
1881.  8vo.  14J. 

EISTGLISH    THEOLOGY. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1886.     TJie  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex- 
andria.    By  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.     Svo.  \os.  Gd. 

Butler'' s  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.    2  vols.  1874. 

Svo.  IIS. 

Also  separately, 

Sermons,  ^s.  6d.  Analogy  of  Religion,  ^s.  6d. 

Greswelts  Harmonia  Evangelica.    Fifth  Edition.  Svo.  9^-.  6d. 
Hcurtlefs  Harmonia   Symbolica:    Creeds    of    the   Western 

Church.     1S58.    Svo.  6j-.  dd. 

Homilies   appointed    to    be    read    in    ChurcJies.     Edited    by 

J.  Griffiths,  M.A.    1S59.  Svo.  7j.  6^/. 

Hooker  s  Works,  with  his  life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 

Keble,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  by  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  F.  Paget,  D.D.     3  vols,  medium  Svo.  36^. 

Hooker's  Works,  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 

2  vols.  1875.  Svo.    I  I  J. 

JeiveVs  Works.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.     8  vols.    1848. 

8vo.  \l.  \os. 
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Pearsoji^s  Exposition  of  the  Creed.     Revised  and  corrected  by 

E.  Burton,  D.D.   Sixth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.    los.  Gd. 

Waterland' s  Reviezv  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with 

a  Preface  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London.    Crown  8vo.  6j.  dd. 

Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.    A  new  Edition, 

with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.     1S56.    8vo.    2l.\\s. 

Whcatlys  Illttstratioji  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    A  new 

Edition,  1846.  8vo.  ^s. 

Wyclif     A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif, 

by  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Select  English    Works.     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.   3  vols, 

1869-1871.  Svo.      i/.  IS. 

Trialogus.    With    the   Supplement    now   first   edited. 

By  Gotthard  Lechler.    1869,   Svo.    "js. 


HISTORICAL    AND    DOCUMENTARY   WORKS. 

British  Barrozvs,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Green  well,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Pre- 
historic Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1S77. 
Medium  Svo.  25^-. 

Clarendon^ s   History  of    the   Rebellion    and    Civil  Wars    in 

England.  Re-edited  from  a  fresh  Collation  of  the  Original  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  with  Marginal  Dates,  and  Occasional  Notes,  by  W.  Dunn 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     In  six  volumes,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2/.  5^. 

Clarendon  s   History   of   the   Rebellion    and    Civil    Wars    in 

England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  in  which  is  included  a  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes. 
In  one  volume,  royal  Svo.  1S42.  \l.is. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.      1 85 1 .     Svo.   6s.  6d. 

Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854.     Svo.   ']s. 

Corpvs  Poeticvm  Boreale.    The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern 

Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  clas- 
sified, and  translated,  with  Introduction,  Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.     2  vols.     1883.  Svo.  42^. 

Earle  {jf.,  M.A.).     A  Handbook  to  the  Land-Charters,  and 

other  Saxonic  Documents.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  i6j. 
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Freeman  {E.  A.).     History  of  the  No7'inan  Conquest  of  Eng- 

land ;  its  Causes  and  Results.    In  Six  Volumes.   Svo.  5/.  9J.  dd. 

The  Reign   of   William   Rnftis  and   the  Accession   of 


Henry  the  First.     2  vols.  Svo.  i/.  i6j. 

Gascoigne's     Theological    Dictionary    ("Liber    Veritatum") : 

Selected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  1403-1458. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  Small  4to. 
loj.  dd. 

Johnson    {Samnel,   LL.D.),    Boswelts    Life    of;     including 

Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  Johnson's  Diary  of  a 
Journey  into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  In  six 
volumes,  medium  Svo.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  Handwriting. 
Half  bound,  3/.  3J.     (See  p.  21.) 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.    Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

1879.   4^0'  stitched,  IJ. 

Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olani.  Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 
Century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  by 
Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A.     Small  4to.  stiff  covers,  ds. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been  ex- 
punged, from  1624101874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.    1875.   3  vols.  Svo.  2/.  2 j. 

Rogers  {J.  E.  T.).     History  of  Agricidtnre  and  Prices   in 

England,  ad.  i 259-1 793. 

Vols.  I — VI  (i  259-1 702).  Svo.  7/.  2x. 

The  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Stubbs   {W.,  D.D.).      Seventeen   Lectures    on   the  Study   of 

Medieval  and  Modern  History,  See,  ^.tliv^r^di  at  Oxford  1 86 7-1 884.  Crown 
Svo.  8j.  (>d. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 

Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson. 
In  2  vols.     1878.  Svo.  2/.  2s. 

York  Plays.     The  Plays  performed  by  the  Crafts  or  Mysteries 

of  York  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  centuries. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Lord  Ashburnham. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  LucyToulmin  Smith.     Svo.  21s. 


Manuscript  Materials    relating    to    the    History    of  Oxford, 
Arranged  by  F.  Madan,  M.A.     Svo.  7j-.  6(/. 

Statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  codified  in  the  year  1636 

under  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Edited  by  the  late  J.  Griffiths, 
D.D.,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  the  Laudian  Code,  by  C.  L. 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  B.C.L.     4to.   i/.  \s. 
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Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford^  a7id  for  the  Colleges 

and  Hails  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford  Commissioneis.     18S2.     8vo. 
12S.  6d, 

Statutes  supplementary  to  the  above,  approved  by  the  Queen  in 

Council,  1S82-1888.     8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Statuta  Univcrsitatis  Oxoniensis.     1888.     8vo.  ^s. 
The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  the  year  1888.     Crown 

8vo.  4J.  6d. 

The  present  Edition  includes  all  Class  Lists  and  other  University  distinctions 
for  the  eight  years  ending  vi'ith  1S87. 

Also,  supplementary  to  the  above,  price  5s.  (pp.  606), 

The  Honotirs  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  complete 

Record  of  University  Honours,  Officers,  Distinctions,  and  Class  Lists;  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  1S83. 

The  Examination  Statutes  for  the  Degrees  of  B.A.,  B.  Mus., 

B.C.L.,  and  B.M.     Revised  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1887.     8vo. 
sewed,  \s. 

The  Students  Handbook   to   the  University  and  Colleges  of 

Oxford.     Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &C. 

Acland{H.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).     Synopsis  of  the  Pathological 

Series  in  the  Oxford Mtisetim.     1867.    Svo.   2s.  6d. 

Annals  of  Botany.     Edited  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A,, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sydney  H.  Vines,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Gilson  Farlow, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  other  Botanists.    Royal  Svo.    Vol.  1.,  half  morocco,  i/.  i6j. 
Vol.  H.  No.  I.    Just  Published. 

Burdon-Sanderson  (f.,  M.D.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.).      Transla- 

tions  of  Foreign  Biological  Alemoirs.  I.  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve, 
of  Muscle,  and  of  the  Electrical  Organ.     Medium  Svo.   2  \s. 

De  Bary  [Dr.  A.).     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the   Vegetative 

Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  O. 
Bower,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  With  241 
woodcuts  and  an  Index.     Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco,  i/.  2s.  6d. 
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De  Bary  [Dr.  A.)    Comparative  Morphology  and  Biology  of  the 

Fungi  Mycetozoa  and  Bacteria.  Authorised  English  Translation  by  Henry 
E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  198  Woodcuts.     Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco,  i/.  2s.  dd. 

Lectures  on  Bacteria.  Second  improved  edition.  Au- 
thorised translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  Isaac  Ba)ley 
Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     With  20  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  ds. 

Goebel  {Dr.  K.).     Outli7ies  of  Classification  and  Special  Mor- 

pholoi^y  of  Plants.  A  New  Edition  of  Sachs'  Text  Book  of  Botany,  Book  II. 
English  Translation  by  H.  E.  F.  Garnsey,  M.A.  Revised  by  I.  Bayley  Balfour, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     With  407  Woodcuts.     Royal  8vo.  half  morocco,  21s. 

Mailer  (y.).     Oil  certain  Variations  i^i  the  Vocal  Organs  of 

the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by  F.  J.  Bell,  B.A., 
and  edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Plates. 
1878.    4to.  paper  covers,  7^.  dd. 

Price  {Bartholomeiu,  M.A., F.R.S.).     Treatise  on  l7ifinitesimal 

Calculus. 

Vol.1.  Differential  Calculus.     Second  Edition.    8vo.  \j,s.()d. 

Vol,  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition,  1865.     8vo.  \%s. 

Vol. III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;   Dynamics  of  a  Material   Particle. 
Second  Edition,  1 868.     8vo.  i6j. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     1S62.    8vo.  16^-. 

Pritchard  [C,  D.D.,  F.R.S.).     Uranometria  Nova  Oxoniensis. 

A  Photometric  determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  Stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  from  the  Pole  to  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Equator.     1S85.     Royal  Svo. 
s.M. 

Astronomical    Observatiojis    made    at    the    University 

Observatory,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  D.D.  No,  1, 
1878.     Royal  Svo.  paper  covers,  3J.  dd. 

Rigaud' s  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  I'jth  Ccntnjy, 

with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud, 
M.A.     2  vols.     1841-1S62.    Svo.  iSj-.  6^. 

Rolleston  {George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).     Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  liatchett  Jackson,  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  i/.  i6j. 

Scientific  Papers  and  Addresses.     Arranged  and  Edited 

by  William  Turner,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Edward 
Tylor,  F.R.S.     With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  Svo.    i/.  4J. 

Sachs  {fulitts  von).  Lecttires  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants. 
Translated  by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.  With  445  Woodcuts.  Royal  Svo. 
half  morocco,  i/.  \\s.  dd. 
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Westivood  {J.  O.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).      Thesanrtis  Entomologiais 

Hopciamis,  or  a  Description  of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to 
the  Universitj'by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  With  40  Plates.  1874.  Small 
folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  \os. 


W^t  ^acrctj  33oofes  of  tfie  lEast. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by 
F.  Max  Muller. 

[Demy  8vo.  cloth.] 

Vol.   I.    The   Upanishads.     Translated  by  F.  Max   Muller. 

Part  I.  The  A7/andogya-upanishacl,  TheTalavakara-upanish.ad,  The  Aitareya- 
arawyaka,  The  Kaushitaki-brahma«a-upanishad,  and  The  Va^'usaneyi-sawhita- 
upanishad.     10s.  dd. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in   the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Vasish///a,  and  Baudhayana.  Translated  by 
Prof.  Georg  Blihler.     Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gautama.     \os.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Translated  by  James  Le_q;c;e.  Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The  Reli- 
gious portions  of  the  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao  King.     1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.   IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.     Translated  by  James  Darme- 

steter.     Parti.     The  Vendidad.     los.dd. 

Vol.  V.  The  Pahlavi   Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  I.  The  Bundahix,  Bahman  Yaj-t,  and  Shayast  la-shayast.    12s.  6d. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur'an.     Parts  I  and  II.    Translated 

by  E.  H.  Palmer.     21J. 

Vol.  VII.    The  Institutes  of  Vish;/u.     Translated   by  Julius 

Jolly,     los.  Gd. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgita,  with  The  Sanatsu^atiya,  and 

The  Anugita.     Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang.     \os.  6d. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max 

Miiller;  and  The  Sutta-Nipata,  translated  from  Pali  by  V.  FausboU;  being 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists,     los,  dd. 
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Vol.  XI.  Buddhist  Suttas.     Translated  from   Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids,  i.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Suttanta  :  2.  The  Dhamina-/^akka- 
ppavattana  Sutta  ;  3.  The  Tevi;';<,'-a  Suttanta:  4.  The  Akankheyya  Sutta ; 
5.  TheAetokhila  Sutta;  6.  The  Maha-sudassana  Suttanta  ;  7.  TheSabbasava 
Sutta.     \os.  6d. 

Vol.  XII.  The  5atapatha-Brahma;/a,  according  to  the  Text 

of  the  Madhyandina  School.  Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  I. 
Books  I  and  11.     1 2^.  6^/. 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya   Texts.      Translated    from    the   Pali    by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The  Patimokkha. 
The  Mahavagga,  I -IV.     \cs.  dd 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  AryaS;  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VasishMa  and  Baudhayana.  Translated 
by  Georg  Biihler.     Part  II.     Vasish/// a  and  Baudhayana.     10s.  6d. 

Vol.  XV.     The  Upanishads.     Translated  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 

Part  II.  The  Ka/Z/a-upanishad,  The  Mu«(/aka-upanishad,  The  Taittiriyaka- 
upanishad,  The  B;7liadara;/yaka-upanishad,  The  i'vetajvatara-upanishad,  The 
Praj^a-upanishad,  and  The  Maitrayawa-Brahmawa-upanishad.     loj.  dd. 

Vol.  XVI.    The    Sacred   Books    of  China.     The   Texts   of 

Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  II.  The  Yi  \\.m<r. 
loj.  6d. 

Vol.  XVII.   Vinaya  Texts.     Translated   from   the   Pali   by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  II.  The  Mahavagga, 
V-X.     The  A'ullavagga,  I-III.     ios.6d. 

Vol.  XVIII.   Pahlavi    Texts.      Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  II.     The  Da//istan-i  Dinik  and  The  Epistles  of  Manuj-ztihar.     1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king.     A  Life  of  Buddha 

by  Ajvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by 
Dharmaraksha,  a.d.  420,  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by  Samuel  Beal. 
los.  6d. 

Vol.  XX.  Vinaya  Texts.    Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  III.  The  Aullavagga,  IV-XIl. 
los.  6d. 

Vol.  XXI.     The  Saddharma-puw^arika ;   or,  the  Lotus  of  the 

True  Law.    Translated  by  H.  Kern.     12s.  6d. 

Vol.  XXII.    Caina-Sutras.    Translated  from  Prakrit  by  Her- 
mann jacobi.     Part  I.     The  A-^arahga-Sutra.    The  Kalpa-Sutra.    10s.  6d. 
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Vol.  XXIII.     The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Dar- 

mesteter.    Part  II.    The  Sirozahs,  Yajts,  and  Nyayij-.     los.  (>ci. 

Vol.  XXIV.   Pahlavi   Texts.      Translated    by  E.  W.  West. 

Part    III.     Dina-i    Mainog-i     Khirad,    6'ikand-gumanik,    and     Sad-Dar. 
10J-.  6d. 


Second  Series. 

Vol.  XXV.     Manu.     Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.    21^. 
Vol.  XXVI.      The   ^atapatha-Brahma«a.      Translated    by 

Julius  Eggeling.     Part  II.     12s.  6d. 

Vols.  XXVII  and  XXVIII.     The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated,  by  James  Legge.  Parts  III  and  IV. 
The  Li  A'l,  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rules  of  Propriety,  or  Ceremonial 
Usages.     25J, 

Vols.  XXIX  and  XXX.     The  Grzhya-Sutras,  Rules  of  Vedic 

Domestic  Ceremonies.    Translated  by  Hermann  Oldenberg. 

Part  I  (Vol.  XXIX),  I2J-.  6d.    Just  Published. 
Part  II  (Vol.  XXX).     In  the  Press. 

Vol.    XXXI.     The   Zend-Avesta.     Part   III.     The   Yasna, 

Visparad,  Afrinagan,  and  Gahs.     Translated  by  L.  H.  Mills.     12^.  6d. 
The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press :— 

Vol.  XXXII.    Vedic  Hymns.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Part  I. 

Vol.    XXXIII.       Narada.    and    some    Minor     Law-books. 

Translated  by  Julius  Jolly,     \_rrepariiig.']  _ 

Vol.  XXXIV.     The  Vcdanta-Sutras,  with   vSankara's   Com- 
mentary.    Translated  by  G.  Thibaut.     \_Freparhig.'] 

***   The  Second  Series  will  consist  of  Twenty-Four  Volumes. 
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I.    ENGLISH,  &c. 


A71  Ekmentmy  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book.     By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  i.;.  (,d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  iox  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.     By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Extra 
fcap.  Svo.    3^-.  (yd. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition.    In  2  vols.    Extra  leap.  Svo.  3^.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I,  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

Shairp  {y.  C.,  LL.D.).    Aspects  of  Poetry;    being  Lectures 

delivered  at  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  loj.  6d. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Ajiglo-Saxon.     By  John  Earle, 

M.A.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  Bv  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Sj.  6d. 

A  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    By  the  same  Author.  Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     4^.  Gd. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 
By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  dd. 

Old  English  Reading  Primers  ;  edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

I.  Selected  Homilies  of  ^Ifric.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.,  stiff  covers,  \s.  6d. 

II.  Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.,  stiff  covers,  is.  td. 

First  Middle  English  Primer,  with  Grammar  and  Glossajy. 

By  the  same  Author.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
Second  Middle  English   Primer.      Extracts    from    Chaucer 

with  Grammar  and  Glossary.     By  the  same  Author.     Exlra  leap.  Svo.   2i.    ' 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  from  A.D.  11  50  to 
1580.  By  A  L.  Mayhew,  M.A.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Crown  Svo 
halt  roan,  7^.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  Spelling  Reform.  By  li.  Sweet,  M.A.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  ( d. 
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Elemcntarbitch     dcs     Gesprochenen     Ens;lisch.        Grammatik, 

Texte  und  Glossar.  Von  Henry  Sweet.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo., 
stiff  covers,  2s.  dd. 

History  of  English  Sounds  from    the  earliest  Period.     With 
full  Word-Lists.     By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  14^-. 

Principles  of  English  Etymology.     First  Series.      The  Native 
Element.     By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.     Crown  8vo.  9^-. 

TJie  Philology  of  the  English   Tongue.     By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  7^.  6^/. 

An  Icelandic  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^^.  dd. 

An  Icelandic  Prose  Reader,  with  Notes,  Grammar,  and  Glossary. 

By  G.  Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.     E.xt.  fcap.  Svo.  \os.  M. 

The  Ormuhmt ;    with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.    Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.    1878.    2  vols.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  21  j. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.     A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index. 

Part  I.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn 
(A. D.  1150  to  A. D.  1300). ~   Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  9^-. 

Part  II.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  From  Robert 
of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (A.D.  129S  to  A.D.  1393).  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s.  dd. 

Specimens    of  EnglisJi    literature,   from    the    '  Ploughmans 

Crede'  to  tlie  '  Shepheardcs  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  A.D.  1579).  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Gloss.arial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     -,s.6d. 


The  Vision  of  IVilliam  concerning  Piers  the  Plozvman,  in  three 

Parallel  Texts ;  together  with  Richard  the  Redekss.  By  William  Langland 
(about  1 362-1 399  A.D.).  Edited  from  numerous  Manuscripts,  with  Preface, 
Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.     2  vols.  Svo.  31^.  dd. 

The  Vision  of  William   concerning  Piers   the   Plowman,   by 

William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition      Extra  fcap.  Svo.  /i,s.dd. 

Chaucer.     I.   TJie  Prologtie    to    the    Canterbury    Tales;    the 

Knightes  Tale ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 
Sixty-sixth  thousand.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

II.   The   Prioresses    Tale;    Sir    Thopas ;    The    Monkes 

Tale  ;  The  Clerkcs  Tale  ;  The  Sqiiieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd. 
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Chancer.    III.  The  Tale  of  the  Mart  of  Lawe  ;  The  Pardoneres 

Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale  ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the 
same  Editor.    N'ew  Edition,  Revised.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  /\s.  6d. 

IV.  Minor  Poems.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap. 

8vo.    Jtist  ready. 

Gamelyn,  The  Tale  of.     Edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.,  by 

W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  \s.  6d. 

Minot  [Laurence).     Poems.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Joseph  Hall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School, 
Manchester.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  dd. 

Spenser s  Faery  Qtieene.     Books  I  and  II.     Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D., 
and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mayhevv,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Liooker.     Ecclesiastical  Polity,   Book    L.     Edited    by    R.  W. 
Church,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2^. 

OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 
The  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus  with   The   Tzvo  Parts   of  the 

Return  from  Parnassus.  Three  Comedies  performed  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  A.D.  MDXCVII-MDCI.  Edited  from  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Medium  Svo.     Bevelled  Boards,  Gilt  top,  Sj.  6c/. 

Marlozve  and  Greene.     Marlowe's   Tragical  LListory  of  Dr- 

Faust  us.  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay- 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Marlozve.     Edzvard  LL.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.     By 
O.  W.  Tan  cock,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    Paper  covers,  2^.     Cloth  3^. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.     \s.  Macbeth,     is.dd. 

Richard  the  Second.     Ij-.  6d.  Hamlet.     2j. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Tempest,     is.dd.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,    is.dd. 

As  You  Like  It.     is.  6d.  Coriolanus.     2s.  6d. 

Julius  CsEsar.     2s.  Henry  the  Fifth.     2s. 

Richard  the  Third.     2s.  6d.  Twelfth  Night.     \s.  6d. 

King  Lear.     is.  6d.  King  John.     is.  6d. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist ;    a  popular  Illustration  of 

the  Principles  of  Scientific  Criticism.   By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A.   Crown  Svo.  5^. 
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Bacon,     I.  Advancement  of  Learning.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap,  8vo.  45.  6(/. 

II.  TJie  Essays.     With   Introduction   and  Notes.     By 

S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.    In  Preparation. 

Milton.     I.  Areopagitica.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

John  W.  Hales,  M.A.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J. 

II.  Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.     2  vols. 

Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ds.  dd.   Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.  ^  j. ;  Vol,  II.  3^. 

In  paper  covers  : — 
Lycidas,  id.        L'Allegro,  id.        II  Penseroso,  4^.        Comus,  6d. 

III.  Paradise  Lost.    Book  I.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  cover,  is.  (yd. ;  in  white  Parchment,  3^-.  dd. 

IV.  Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  with  Introduction  and 


Notes  by  John  Churton  Collins.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  \s. 

Btmyan.  I.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Rela- 
tion of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bjtnyan.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1879,  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^. 
In  ornamental  Parchment,  65. 

11.   Holy  War,  &-c.     Edited    by    E.   Venables,    M.A. 

In  the  Press. 

Clarendon.  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Book  VI.  Edited 
by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  6(/. 

Dryden.     Select  Poems.     Stanzas    on    the    Death    of   Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astroea  Redux;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel; 
Religio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A, 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo,  3J.  (yd. 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D,    Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Addison.    Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With  Notes. 

By  T,  Arnold,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s.dd.     In  ornamental  Parchment,  6.r. 

Steele.  Selectio?is  frojn  the  Tatlcr,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 
Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  dd.   In  white  Parchment,  7^-.  td. 

Pope.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

I.    Essay  on  Man.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ij-.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Parnell.     The  Hermit.     Paper  covers,  2d. 

Gray.     Selected  Poems.     Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     Stiff  covers,  is.  6d.     In  white  Parchment,  3J. 

Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.     Paper  covers,  id. 
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Goldsmith.     Selected  Poems.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.      Extra   fcap.  Svo.  },s.  6d.     In  white  Parcliment, 
4J.  6(/. 

T/ie  Traveller.    With  Notes  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 


Extra  fcap.  Svo.     Paper  covers,  \s. 

—   The  Deserted  Village.     Paper  covers,  id. 


Johnson.     I.  Rasselas.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  G.  Birkbeck  ilill.  D.C.L.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     Bevelled  boards,  ^s.  (yd.     \\\ 
white  Parchment,  4^.  6(/. 

II.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope.     Edited  b>- 

Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  (London).     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd. 
Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope.     Stiff  covers,  2s.  6d. 

III.  Life  of  Milton.     Edited,  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  C.  H. 

Firth,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.     Stiff  cover,  \s.  6d. 

IV.    Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.     With  Notes,  by  E.  J. 

Payne,  M.A.     Paper  covers,  4^. 

V.    Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Samuel  JoJinson.     Edited   by 


G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.     Crown  Svo.    ^s.  dd. 

VI.  BosivelTs  Life  of  Johnson.      With  the  Journal  of  a 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Edited,  with  copious  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Index,  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke  College.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
6  vols.     Medium  Svo.     Half  bound,  3/.  3J. 

Coivper.     Edited,  with   Life,   Introductions,  and   Notes,   by 

H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

I.  The  Didaetic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Pieces,  A. D.  1779-1783.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  y. 

II.   TJie  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the 


Minor  Poems,  A. D.  1784-1799.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  i.s. 

Burke.     Select  Works.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A. 

I.    Thoughts  071  the  Present  Discontents  ;  the  tivo  Speeches 

on  America.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.   Svo.  i^s.hd. 

W.  Reflections  on  the  Fj'cncJi  Rcvohitio7i.    Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^. 

III.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the 

Regicide  Directory  of  France.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s. 

Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.   With  Notes  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 

Paper  covers,  ^rf. 

Byron.     Childe  Harold.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  n.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    3^-.  (id.     In  white  Parchment,  5^. 
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Scott.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Edited  with  Preface  and 

Notes  by  W.  Minto,  M.A.     With  Map.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Stiff  covers,  2s. 
Ornamental  Parchment,  3J.  6r/. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Introduction  and  Canto  I, 


with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.     6fi?. 


II.    LATIN. 


Rtidimenta  Latina.     Comprising  Accidence,  and  Exercises  of 

a  very  Elementary  Character,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.     By  John  Barrow 
Allen,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S, 

An   Elementary  Latin    Grammar.      By  the    same   Author. 

Fifty-Seventh  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S.6d. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.     By  the  same  Author.     Fourth 

Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra 

fcap.  8vo,    35.  (id. 

A  Key  to  First  and  Second  Latin  Exercise  Books,  in  one  volume,  price  l,s. 
Supplied  to  Teachers  only  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Reddenda  Minora,  or   Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.     For  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.     Composed  and  selected 
by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.   \s.  6d. 

Anglice     Reddenda,    or    Extracts,    Latin    and     Greek,    for 

Unseen  Translation,     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Anglice   Reddenda.     Second  Series.     By  the    same   Author. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  35. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.     For  the  use  of  Passmen 

and  others.     Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.     Seventh  Edition.    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Exercises  in   Latin  Prose  Composition ;    with  Introduction, 

Notes  and  Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty  for  Translation  into  Latin.     By 
G.  G.  Ramsay,   M.A.,  LL.D.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  6d. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Latin  Elegiacs.    By  H.  Lee- Warner,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3.f.  6d. 

First  Latin  Reader.     By  T,  J.  Nunns,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Caesar.     The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and 

Maps.     By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

The  Gallic  War.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  i,s.  6d. 

The  Gallic  War.     ]-looks  I,  IL     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     2s. 

The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  Svo,  3s.  dd. 

The  Civil  War.    Book  \,    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
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Cicero.      SpcccJics  against  Catilina.     By  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  in  ^Vellington  College.     In   one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.   2.?.  dd. 

Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.     With 

Notes.     By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.     In  three  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  45.  6^/. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  6d. 
Part  I.      Anecciotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.     Third  Edition. 
Part  II,    Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature.     Third  Edition. 
Part  III.  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces.    Third  Edition. 

De   Senectnte.     Edited,  with   Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  L.  Huxley,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).     With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,    M.A.,  and   E.  R.    Bernard,    M.A.      Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Select    Orations    (for    Schools).      In  Verrem    I.       De 

Imperio  Gn.  Pompeii.    Pro  Archia.    Philippica  IX.     With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  R.  Kmg,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  dd. 

• In    Q.   Caecilinm   Divinatio,   and  In   C.  Verrem   Actio 

Prima.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A,     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
limp,  \s.  6d. 

Speeches    against    Catilina.       W'ith     Introduction    and 

Notes,  by  E.  A.   Upcott,  M.A.      In  one  or  two  Parts.      Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
2S.  bd. 

Cornelius  Nepos.    With  English  Notes.     By  Oscar  Browning, 

M.A.     Third  Edition.     Revised  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.     ^^In  one  or  two  Parts.) 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Horace.     Selected  Odes.     With  Notes  for  the  use  of  a  Fifth 

Form.    By  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.    In  one  or  two  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  2S. 

Livy.     Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

H.  Lee-Wamer,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    In  Parts, limp,  each  i.?.  6^. 
Part  I.  The  Caudine  Disaster.     Part  II.  Hannibal's  Campaign 
in  Italy.     Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Books   V-VII.     With    Introduction    and    Notes.     By 

A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.      Second  Edition.      Revised   by  P.  E.  Matheson,    M.A. 
(In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  jj. 

Books    XXI,  XXII,  and    XXIII.     With    Introduction 


and  Notes.    By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^.  (sd. 

Book  XXII.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 


2s.  6d. 

Ovid.    Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions 

and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.     By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^.  6d. 
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Ovid.  Tristia.  Book  I.  The  Text  revised,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     By  S.  G.  Owen,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  dd. 

Plautus.     Captivi.     Edited  by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)  2s.  6d. 

The  Trhmmums.  With  Notes  and  Introductions.  (In- 
tended for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)  By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Pliny,     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  y. 

Salhist.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  W.  W.  Capes, 

M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    4^.  6r/. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-IV.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students),  by  H.  Furneaux, 
M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    5^-. 

TJie  Annals.     Book  I.     With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  2s. 

Terence.     Andria.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.     By  C. 

E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Adelphi.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.    (Intended  for 

the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)     By  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  3i-. 

Phormio.      With    Notes    and    Introductions.      By   A. 

Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  35. 

Tilndlns  and  Propertins.    Selections.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay, 

M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    (In  one  or  two  vols.)  6j-. 

Virgil.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.    Two  vols.   Crown  Svo.  \os.  6d.    The  Text  separately,  4^-.  6d. 

■ Bucolics.      Edited  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.      In   one  or 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Aeneid  1.      With    Introduction   and   Notes,   by   C.   S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  is.  6d. 

Aeneid  IX.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

A.  E.  Haigh,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  limp,  IS.  6d.     In  two  Parts,  2s. 


Avianns,  The  Fables  of.  Edited,  with  Prolegomena,  Critical 
Apparatus,  Commentary,  etc.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Demy  Svo. 
Sj-.  6d. 

Catiilli  Veronensis  Liber.     Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum  cri- 

ticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     1S78.    Demy 
Svo.  i6s. 

A  Commentary  on  Catidlus.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 


1876.     Demy  Svo.  16^. 
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Catulli  Veroncnsis  Carvtina  Selccta,  secundum  recognitionem 

Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.   jj.  (yd. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  A.  S. 

Wilkins.  Litt.  D. 

Book  I.  Second  Edition.  i8SS.  8vo.  7^.  6(/.         Book  II.  1881.  8vo.  5.?. 

Philippic  Orations.     With  Notes.     By  J.  R.  King,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     1S79.     8vo.  ioj.  dd. 

Select  Letters.    With  English  Introductions,  Notes,  and 

Appendices.     By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  i8s. 

Select  Letters.      Text.     By  the  same  Editor.     Second 

Edition.     Extra  fcap,  8vo.  4J. 

pro  Clueiitio.     With   Introduction    and    Notes.     By  W. 


Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.   2nd  Ed.  Ext.  fcap.  SV0.3J.  6^/. 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Vokime  I.  The  Odes.  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
1S77.     Demy  Svo.   \is. 

A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  use 

of  Schools.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6j. 

Livy,  Book  I.     With  Introduction,  Historical  Examination, 

and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     iSSi.    Svo.  6j. 
Ovid.     p.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.     Ex  Novis  Codicibus  edidit, 

Scholia  Vetera  Commentarinm  cum  Prolegomenis  Appendice  Indice  addidit, 
R.  Ellis,  A.M.     Svo.  iqs.  dd. 

Persius.    The  Satires.   With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  John  Conington,  M.A.      Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.     Second 
Edition.     1874.     Svo.  7^.  6d. 

y?(venal.      XIII   Satires.      Edited,    with    Introduction    and 

Notes,  by  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  Herbert  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Liverpool  University  College,  Victoria  University.     In  two  Parts. 
Crown  Svo.     Complete,  ()s. 
Also  separately,  Part  I.  Introduction,  Text,  etc.,  35.        Part  II.  Notes,  35.  6d. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-VI.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  Furneaux,  M.A.    Svo.  iSj. 


King[y.  E.,  AI.A.)  and  C  Cookson,  M.A.      The  Principles  of 

Sound  and  Inflexion,  as  illustrated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.     1S88. 
Svo.   1 8 J. 

Nettleship  [H.,  M.A.).     Lectiires  and  Essays  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Latin  Scholarship  and  Literature.     Crown  Svo.  7.?.  dd. 

The  Roman  Satura.     8vo.  sewed,  u. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil.     Svo.  sewed,  is. 
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Papillon  [T.  L.,  M.A.).     A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     1882.  Crown  Svo.  6.r. 

Piiidcr  [North,  M.A.),  Selections  from  the  less  knoiun  Latin 
Poets.     i86g.     Svo.  i^^r. 

Sellar  (  W.  F.,  M.A.).     Roman  Poets  of  the  Angnstan  Age. 

Virgil.     New  Edition.    1883.    Crown  Svo.  gj. 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Republie.     New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     1881.     8vo.   14J. 

Wordsworth  [J.,  M.A.).  Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 
Latin.     With  Introductions  and  Notes.    1874.     Svo.   iSj. 

III.    GREEK. 

A  Greek  Primer,  ^or  the.  use  of  beginners  in  that  Languaj^e.^ 

By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.   Seventh  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  i.f.  dd. 

A  Greek  Testament  Primer.     An  Easy  Grammar  and  Read- 
ing Book  for  the  use  of  Students  beginning  Greek.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Miller,  i 
M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3.f.  6d. 

Easy  Greek  Reader.     By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     In  one  or' 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  35. 

Graecae  Grammaticae  Rndimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.     Auc- 

tore  Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.     Nineteenth  Edition,  1882.     i2mo.  4^. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the   use  of  Schools,    Twenty-first  Edition.     1SS6. 
Square  i2mo.  7^.  dd. 

Greek  Verbs,  Lrregular  and  Defective.    By  W.  Veitch.    Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.   los.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools)  :    abridged 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  "2^.  6^. 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers: — 

First  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.     Second 

Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.   2s.  6d. 

Secojid  Greek  Reader.     By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 

Svo.  3^-.  dd. 

Fourth  Greek  Reader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects. 

With  Introductions,  etc.    By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  ()d. 

Fifth   Greek  Reader.     Selections   from    Greek    Epic    and 

Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.     By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  dd. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry:  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.    By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  8j.  6a'. 
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A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  Ihe  principaKjieek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices 
and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  INI.A.,  and  J.  EL.  Shadwell,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  4s.  6if. 

Aeschylus.  PrometJieus  Bound  {^ox  Schools).  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  A.  O.Prickard,  M. A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Agamemnon.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Arthur 

Sidgwick,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  35. 

Choephoroi.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.   ^i. 

Eumetiides.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  same 

Editor.     In  one  or  two  I'arts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  35. 

Aristophanes.     In  Single  Plays.     Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

Introductions,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  Merry.  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  >>vo. 
I.  The  Clouds,  Second  Edition,  2s. 
II.  The  Achamians,  Third  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts,  35-. 

III.  The  Frogs,  Second  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts,  y. 

IV.  The  Knights.     In  one  or  two  parts,  y. 

Cehes.     Tabula.     With   Introduction   and   Notes.     By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2.f.  6(/. 

Demosthenes.  Orations  against  Philip.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Eveh-n  Abbott,  M.A.,  and  P.  E.  Matheson,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
Philippic  I.     Olynthiacs  I-III.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     E.xtra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s. 

Euripides.    Alccstis  (for  Schools).     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  ()d. 

Hecuba.     With  Notes  by  C.  H.  Russell.     /;/  the  Press. 

Helena.      Edited,    with    Introduction,   Notes,  etc.,    for 

Upper  and  Middle  Forms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Hcracleidae.     Edited  with   Introduction   and   Notes   by 

C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  35. 

Iphigenia  in  Taiiris.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

etc.,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  3^. 

Medea.     By  C.  B.  Heberden,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts. 


Extra  fcap.  Svo.   2s. 

Herodotus,  Book  IX.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     E.xtra  fcap.  Svo.  3.f. 

Herodotus,  Selections  from.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  a  Map,  by  \V.  W.  Merry,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s .  6 J. 
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Homer.     Odyssey,   Books   I-XII   (for  Schools).     By  W.  W. 

Merry,  D.D.    Fortieth  Thousand.    (In  one  or  two  Parts.)    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  f^f. 
Books  I,  and  II,  separately,  each  is.  6d. 

Odyssey,   Books   XIII-XXIV    (for    Schools).     By   the 

same  Editor.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

Iliad,   Book  I  (for  Schools).     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Iliad,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  With  an  Introduction, 

a    brief  Homeric  Grammar,   and  Notes.     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.     Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

■ ■  Iliad.  Books  VI   and   XXI.      With    Introduction    and 


Notes.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  each. 
Lncian.      Vera    Historia   (for   Schools).     By    C.    S.   Jerram, 

M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.dd. 

Lysias.     Epitaphios.     Edited,  with   Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  F.  J.  Snell,  B.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  8vo.   2^-. 

Plato.   Mcno.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  St.  George 

Stock,  M.A.,  Pemljrolce  College.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)      Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

2J-.  6(/. 

Plato.     The  Apology.     With    Introduction    and    Notes.     By 
St.  George  Stock,  M.A.     (In  one  or  two  Parts.)     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  dd. 

Sophocles.      For   the   use   of  Schools.      Edited    with    Intro- 
ductions and  English  Notes      By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.    New  and  Revised  Edition.     2  Vols.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     ios.6d. 
Sold  separately,  Vol.  I,  Text,  45.  6d. ;  Vol.  II,  Explanatory  Notes,  6s. 

Sophocles.     In    Single  Plays,  with  English   Notes,  &c.     By 

Lewis  Campbell.  M.A.,  and  Evelj'n  Abbott,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp. 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Philoctetes.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  2j-.  each. 
Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone,   is.  ^d.  each. 

Ajax,         Electra,         Trachiniae,   2s.  each. 

Oedipus   Rex:    Dindorfs    Text,    with    Notes    by    the 

present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  IJ'.  6d. 

Theocritus   (for   Schools).     With    Notes.     By   H.  Kynaston, 

D.D.  (late  Snow).     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap  8vo.  4^'.  6a'. 

Xenophon.     Easy  Selections  (for  Junior   Classes).     With  a 

Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.     By  J.  S.  Phillpolts,  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S.  Jerram, 
M.A.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  "^,5.  6d. 

Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

J.  S.  Phillpolts,  B.C.L.     Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Anabasis,  Book  I.     Edited  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes 

and  Private  Students.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.    By  J.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
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XenopJion.     Anabasis,  Book  II.     With  Notes  and  Map.     By 

C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    2s. 

Anabasis,  Book  III.     Edited  with  Introduction,  Analysis, 

Notes,  etc.,  by  J.  Marjhall,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6ii. 

Cyropacdia,  Book  I.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Cyropaedia,  Books  IV  and  V.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  dd. 

Hellenica,  Books  I,  II.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

by  G.  E.  Underhill,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  1  "utor  uf  Magdalen  College.     Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3^-. 

Aristotle's  Politics.  With  an  Introduction,  Essays,  and  Notes. 
By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Medium  Svo.  28j. 

Aristotle.  On  the  History  of  tJie  Process  by  zvhich  the  Aristo- 
telian IVritings  arrived  at  their  present  for ?n.  An  Essay  by  Richard  Shute, 
M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church;  with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
Svo.  7^^.  td. 

Aristotelian   Studies.     I.  On   the    Structure  of  the   Seventh 

Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.   Ey  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.    Svo.  stiff,  ^s. 

Aristotelis    EtJiica   Nicomachea,   ex     recensione    Immanuelis 

Bekkeri.     Crown  Svo.  ^.s. 

DenwstJienes  and  Aeschines.     The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  .(Eschines  on  the  Crown.     With    Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.     By 
G.  A.Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W\  H.Simcox,  M.A.     1872.  Svo.  i2J. 

Head  {Barclay  V.).    Historia  Numorum:  A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  Svo.  half-bound.     2/.  2s. 

Hicks  {E.  L.,  M.A.).    A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical Inscrip- 

tiotis.     Demy  Svo.   loj.  ()d. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.     Edited  with  EngHsh  Notes, 

Appendices,  etc.     By  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell,  M.A. 
1886.    Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  i6.f. 

Homer.  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.   By  D.  B.  ]\Ionro, 

M.A.     Demy  Svo.  icf.  Gd. 
Polybius.    Selections  from  Polybius.    Edited  by  J.  L.  Strachan- 

Davidson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.     With  three   Maps. 
Medium  Svo.  buckram,   2\s. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  Enghsh  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.    2  vols. 

Vol.1.    Oedipus  Tyrannus.    Oedipus  Coloneus.    Antigone.     Svo.  iGs 
Vol.  II.   Ajax.    Elccira.  Trachmiae.  Philoctetes.   Fragments,     Svo.  v6s. 
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IV.   FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

BracJiefs  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 
Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  W.  Kitchin.  D.D.     Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^.  dd. 

Works  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBUBY,  M.A. 

Primer  of  French  Literature.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 
Short  History  of  French  Literature.     Crown  8 vo.  \Qs.6d. 
Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to  Hugo.    Crown 

8vo.  <js. 

MASTERPIECES   OF  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA. 
Corncillc  s  Horace.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Racine  s  Esther.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2S. 

Beaumarchais'  LeBarhier  de  Seville.   Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  dd. 

Voltaire'' s  Merope.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
George  Saintsbury.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

Mussefs  On ne  badine pas  avcc  VAmotir,  and  Fantasio.  Edited, 
with  Prolegomena,  Notes,  etc.,  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  2S. 

The  above  six  Plays  may  be  had  in  ornamental  case,  and  bound 
in  Imitation  Parchment,  price  12^.  dd. 


Perraidi s  Popular  Tales.     Edited  from  the  Original  Editions, 

with  Introduction,  etc.,   by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.      Extra  fcap.  Svo.,  paper 
boards,  ^s.  dd. 

Sainte-Beuve.    Selections  from  the  Causeries  du  Ltindi.    Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Quinct's  Lettres  a  sa  Mere.     Selected  and  edited  by  George 

Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Gautier,  ThcopJiile.     Scenes  of  Travel.     Selected  and  Edited 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

V P loquence  de  la  Chaire  et  de  la  Tribune  Frangaises.     Edited 
by  Paul  Blouet,  B.A.     Vol.  I.    Sacred  Oratory.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s,  dd. 
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Edited  by  GUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A, 

Corncilles  China.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

cloth,  2s.     Stiff  covers,  is.6J. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries  ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English  Notes, 
Genealogical  Tables,  &c.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  dd. 

Maistre,  Xavicr  de.     Voyage  autonr  de  ma  CJiamhre.     Ourika, 

by  Madame  de  Duras ;  Le  Vieux  Tailleur,  by  MM.  E)ckinaitn~Chatrian  ; 
La  Veillee  de  Vincennes,  by  Alfred  de  Vii^r.y ;^  Les  Jumeaux  de  THotel 
Corneille,  by  Ediiwnd  About :  Mesaventures  d'nn  Ecolier,  by  Rodolfhe  Tdpffer . 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Voyage  aiitonr  de  ma  Chanibre.     Limp,  \s.  6d. 

Molihe's  Les  Fotirberics   de   Scapin,   and   Racine s  Athalie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moliere.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2J.  6r/. 

Molih-e's  Les  Fonrberies  de  Scapin.    With  Voltaire's  Life  of 

Moliere.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  \s.  6d. 

Jlfo/iere's  Les  Femmes  Savajites.     With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.     Stiff  covers,  Js.  6d. 

Racine's  Andromaque,  and    Corneille  s  Le  Menteitr.      With 

Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2^.  dd. 

Regnard' s  Le  Joncur,  and  Briieys  and  Palaprats  Lc  Grondcnr. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  dd. 
Sevigni,  Madame  de.,  and  her  cJiicf  Contcmporai-ies,  Selections 

from  the  Correspondence  of.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y. 

Dante.     Selections  from  the  Inferno.     With  Introduction  and 
Notes.     By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd. 

Tasso.     La  Gernsalcmme  Liberata.     Cantos  i,  ii.     With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

V.    GERMAN. 
Sc/terer  (W.).     A  History  of  German  Literainre.    Translated 

from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Mrs.  F.  Conybeare.  Edited  by  F.  Max 
Miiller.     2  vols.  Svo.  21s. 

Max  Mailer.     The  German   Classics,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  With  Biographical  Notices,  Translations  into  Modern 
German,  and  Notes.  By  F.  M:ix  Miiller,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  Adapted  to  Wilhelm  .Scherer's  '  History  of  German  Literature,' 
by  F.  Lichtenstein.  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 
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GERMAN  COURSE.     By  HEEMANM"  LANGE. 
The  Gcvinans  at  Home ;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 

Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 
Third  Edition.     8vo.   2S.  6d. 

The  German  Manual ;  a  German  Grammar,  Reading  Book, 

and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.     8vo.  7^.  dd. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Latiguage.     8vo.  o^s.  6d. 

German  Composition ;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.     Ed.  2.     8vo.  4J.  6d, 

German  Spelling ;   A  Synopsis  of  the  Changes  which  it  has 
undergone  through  the  Government  Regulations  of  1880.     Paper  covers,  6^/. 


Lessing's  Laokoon.    With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  Hamann.  Phil.  Doc,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  dd.  , 

Schiller  s  Wilhclm  Tell.    Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

E.  Massie,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5J. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

With  Biographical,  Historical,  atid  Critical  Introdzictioiis,  Argip/icnts 
{to  the  Dramas),  and  Complete  Conunentaries. 

Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Phil.  Doc.  Professor  in  King's 
College,  London. 

Lessing : 

(a)  Nathan  der  Wcise.     A  Dramatic  Poem.    45,  dd. 
ib)  Minna  voft  Barnhebn.     A  Comedy.    3 J.  6d. 

Goethe  : 

(a)  Eginont.     A  Tragedy.    2)^. 

\b)  Iphigenie  aiif  Taiiris.     A  Drama,    y. 

Schiller : 

{a)   Wilhelm  Tell.    A  Drama.    Large  Edition.    With  a  Map.    y.Cd. 
\h)   Wilhelm  Tell.     School  Edition.    With  a  Map.    2.s. 
\c)  Historische  Skizzeii.    With  a  Map.    2s.  6d. 

Heine : 

(a)  Prosa :  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Writings.    4^'.  6^. 
{b)  Harzreise.    Cloth,  is.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  is.  6d. 

Modern  Germafi  Reader.     A  Graduated   Collection  of  Ex- 
tracts fiom  Modern  German  Authors  : — 
Part  I.      Prose  Extracts.     With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and 

a  Complete  Vocabulary.   Fourth  Edition.  2s.6d. 
Part  II.    Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     With  English  Notes  and  an  Index. 
Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
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Becker  (the  Historian) : 

Friedrich  dcr  Grossc.  Edited,  with  Notes,  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Map.  3J-.  6(/. 

Nichihr  : 

Griechische  Hcroeit-Geschicliten  (Tales  of  Greek  Heroes).  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second, 
Revised  Edition,  cloth,  2s. 

An  Old  High  Gcrjuan  Primer.     With  Grammar,  Notes,  and 

Glossar)'.     By  Joseph  \Vrigiit,  Ph.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  dd. 

A  Middle   High   German  Primer.      With  Grammar,  Notes, 

and  Glossary.     By  Joseph  Wright,  Ph.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.   3^.  dd. 

VI.   MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL    SCIENCE,  &c. 

By  LEWIS  HENSLEY,  M.A. 

Figures  made  Easy  :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  Crown  Svo.  6d. 
Anszvers   to   the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples,  with  Answers.    Crown  Svo.    \s. 

The  Scholar' s  Arithmetic.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

Anszvers  to  the  Examples  in  the  Scholar  s  Arithmetic,     is.  6d. 

The  Scholar  s  Algebra.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


Aldis  {IV.  S.,  M.A.).     A  Text-Book  of  Algebra:  with  Anszvers 

to  the  Examples.     Crown  Svo.  7.?.  6(/. 

Bayjies  {R.  E.,  M.A.).    Lessons   on   Thermodynamics.     1878. 

Crown  Svo.  is.  dd. 

Chambers   [G.   F.,  F.R.A.S.).     A    Handbook   of  Descriptive 

Astronomy.    Third  Edition.     1877.    Demy  Svo.  2Sj. 

Clarke  {Col.  A.  R.,C.B.,R.E.).    Geodesy.    1880.    Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Cremona  {Lnigi).     Elements  of  Projective  Geometry.     Trans- 
lated by  C.  Leudesdorf,  M.A.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

Donkin.     Acoustics.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

Etheridge  {R-)-     Fossils  of  the  British  Islands,  Stratigraphi- 

cally  arranged.     Part  I.  PALAEOZOIC.     4to.  \l.  \os.     Just  ready. 

Euclid  Revised.      Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements 

of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid   in  his  first  Six  Books.     Edited  by 
R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.     Crown  Svo. 

Sold  separately  as  follows. 
Book  I.    is.  Books  I,  II.    !.$■.  6d. 

Books  I-IV.    IS.  6d  Books  V,  VI.  3^. 
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Euclid. —  Geometry  in    Space.     Containing   parts  of   Euclid's 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books.     By  the  same  Editor.     Crown  8vo.  35.  (>d. 

Galton  {Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R.S.).     The  Constrtiction  of  Healthy 

Dzvelliiigs .     DemySvo.     ios.6d. 

Hamilton  [Sir  R.  G.  C),  and  J.  Ball.     Book-keeping.     New 

and  enlarged  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

Ruled  Exercise  books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be  had,  price  2s. 

Harcourt  (A.  G.    Vernon,  M.A.),  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 

Exe7xiscs  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Vol.  I.  Elementary  Exercises.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.   10s.  6d. 

Maclaren   [Archibald).     A    System   of  Physical  Education  : 

Theoretical  and  Practical.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  'js.  6d. 

Madan   [H.   G.,   M.A.).       Tables    of   Qualitative    Analysis. 

Large  4to.  paper,  4J-.  6d. 

Maxivell  {J .  Clerk,  M.A.,  F.R.S.):    A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

and  Magnetism.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  DemySvo.  il.  lis.  6d. 

An   Elementary    Treatise    on    Electricity.     Edited    by 

William  Garnett,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.  7^.  dd. 

Minchin  {G.  M.,  M.A.).  A  Treatise  on  Statics  with  Applica- 
tions to  Physics.  Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Enlarged.  Vol.  I.  Equili- 
briuvi  of  Coplanar  Forces.  Svo.  9^.   Vol.  II.  Statics.  Svo.  \(>s. 

Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.     Crown 

Svo.    /.f.  6cf. 

Phillips  [John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Geology  of  Oxford  and  the 

Valley  of  the  Thames.     1S71.    Svo.  2\s. 

Vesuvius.    1869.    Crown  Svo.    lOi-.  6d. 

Prestzuich  [Joseph, M.A., F.R.S.).    Geology,  Chemical, Physical, 

and  Stratigraphical.     In  two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.     Chemical  and  Physical.     Royal  Svo.     255. 

Vol.  II.    Stratigraphical  and  Physical.     With  a  new  Geographical  Map   of 
Europe.    Royal  Svo.  36^-. 

Rolleston  [George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).      Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  types. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  \l.  ids. 

Smyth.     A   Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.      Observed,  Reduced, 

and  Discussed  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  Revised,  condensed,  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.     iSSi.  Svo.    \2s. 

Steivart  [Balfour,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.).     An  Elementary  Treatise 

on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Fifth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  1$.  dd. 
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Vernon-Harcotirt  {L.  F.,  M.A.).     A   Treatise  on  Rivers  and 

Canals,  relating  to  the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design, 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals.  2  vols.  (Vol.  1,  Text.  Vol.  II, 
Plates.)    8vo.  21J. 

Harbour's  and  Docks ;  their  Physical  Features,  History, 

Construction,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance ;  with  Statistics  as  to  their  Com- 
mercial Development.     2  vols.  Svo.  25^-. 

Walker  {James,  M.A.).     The  Theory  of  a  Physical  Balance. 

8vo.  stiff  cover,  35.  Gd. 

Watson  {H.  W.,  M.A.).     A   Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory 

of  Gases.     1876.  Svo.  ^s.Gd. 

Watson  {H.  W.,  D.  Sc,  F.R.S.),  and  S.  H.  Bnrbnry,  M.A. 

I.  A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised  Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of 

a  Material  System.     i8;9.  8vo.  ds. 

II.  The  JMathematical  Theo7y  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     Vol.  I.  Electro- 
statics.    Svo.   \.os.  (id. 

Williamson   (A.    W.,   Phil.   Doc,   F.R.S.).      Chemistry  for 

Students.    A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions.     1873.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Ss.dd. 


VII.  HISTORY. 

Bhintschli  [J.  K.).     The  Theory  of  the   State.      By  J.   K. 

Eluntschli,  late  Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. Authorised  English  Translation  from  the  Sixth  German  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  half  bound,  12^.  (>d. 

Finlay  [George,  LL.D.).  A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 
quest by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  1864.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  with  considerable  ad- 
ditions, by  the  Author,  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  7  vols.  Svo.  3/.  \os. 

Fortescue   {Sir  John,  Kt.).      The    Governance  of  England: 

otherwise  called  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Mon- 
archy. A  Revised  Text.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  Charles  Plummer,  M.A.     Svo.  half  bound,  12^-.  bd. 

Freeman  {E.A.,  D.C.L.).     A   Short  History  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  of  England .    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. dd. 

George  {H.  B. ,  M.A .).  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern 

History.     Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Small  4to.  12s. 

Hodgkin  { T.).     Italy   and  her    Invaders.      Ilkistrated    with 

Plates  and  Maps.     Vols.  I— IV,  A.D.  .376-553.  Svo.  3/.  Sj. 
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Hughes  [Alfred).     Geography  for  Schools.     With   Diagrams. 

Part  I.     Practical  Geography,     down  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.  General  Geography.     In  preparation. 

Kitchm  [G.  JV.,I).D.).   A  History  of  Fra7ice.  With  numerous 

Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.  In  Three  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
each  loj.  (id. 

Vol.  I.  Down  to  the  Year  1453. 
Vol.11.  From  1453-1624.  Vol.  III.  From  1624-1793. 

Lucas  (C.  P.).     Introditction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonics.     With  Eight  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Payne  [E.  jf.,  M.A.).     A   History  of  the    United  States  of 

America.     In  the  Press. 

Ranke  [L.  von).     A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W-  Kitchin,  D.D.,  and  C.  W.  Boase, 
M.A.     1875.   6  vols.  8vo.  3/.  is. 

Rawlinson  [George,  M.A.).     A  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.  145, 
Ricardo.     Letters  of  David  Ricardo  to  Thomas  Robert  Malthtis 

(1S10-1823).     Edited  by  James  Bonar,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  10^.  6(/. 

Rogers  [J.  E.  Thorold,  M.A.).     The  First  Nine  Years  of  the 

Bank  of  England.     8vo.  Sj.  6d. 

Select  Charters  and  otJier  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.     Fifth  Edition.   ^1883.    Crown  8vo.  8j-.  6^. 

Stubbs  [  W.,  D.D.).     The  Constitutional  History  of  England^ 

in  its  Origin  and  Development.    Library  Edition.    3  vols,  demy  8vo.  2/.  8j. 
Also  in  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  \^s.  each. 

Seventeen    Lectures    on    the    Study   of  Medieval  and 


Modern  History,  &c.,  delivered  at  Oxford  1S67-1S84.     Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Wellesley.     A   Selection  from    the  Despatches,    Treaties,   and 

other    Papers    of  the   Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during   his  Government 
of  India.    Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.     1877.    Svo.  1/.  4J-. 

Wellington.    A   Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G. 
Edited  by  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.     18S0.  8vo.  24J. 

A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader 

in  Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     In  preparation. 
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VIII.  LAW. 

!     Alberici  Gentilis,   LCD.,   I.C.,   De    lure   Belli   Libri   Tres. 

EdiditT.  E.  Holland,  LCD.     1S77,     Small  410.  half  morocco,  215. 

Anson  {Sir  William  R.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.).     Principles  of  the 

English  Law  of  Contract,  and  of  Agency  in  its  Relation  to  Contract.     P'ifth 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.  10s.  Od. 

Law  and  Cnstoin  of  the  Constitution.     Part  I.     Parlia- 


ment.   Demy  Svo.  \os.  6d. 
Bentham   [Jeremy).      An   Lntrodnction   to   the  Principles  of 

Alorals  and  Legislation.    Crown  Svo.  6j.  ^d. 

Digby  {Kenelm  E.,  M.A.).     An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

the  Laiv  of  Real  Property.    Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    jos.  6d. 

Gaii  Institutionnm  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quattuor ;  or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.     With  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     1875.     Svo.  iSj-. 

Hall  (  W.  E.,  M.A.).  International  Law.    Second  Ed.  Svo.  lis. 
Holland  [T.  E.,  D.C.L.).     The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Fourth  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  \os.  6d. 

The  Etiropean  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Qtiestion,  a  Col- 
lection of  Treaties  and  other  Public  Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L,     Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Imperatoris  lustiniani  Institutiomim  Libri  Quattuor ;    with 

Introduction3,Commentary,  Excursus  and  Translation.  By  J.B.  Moyle,  B.C.L., 
M.A.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  21^. 

Justinian,  The  Institutes   of,  edited   as   a  recension  of  the 

Institutes  of  Gains,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition, 
1S81.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s, 

Justinian,  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of.   By  T.  E.  Holland, 

D.C.L.,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.C.L.     Svo.  14^. 

Also  sold  in  Parts,  in  paper  covers,  as  follows  : — 

Part  I.  Introductory  Titles.     2s.  (id.  Part  II.  Family  Law.     is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     2s.  dd.      Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  1).    3s.  6rf. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  2).     4s.  6J. 

Lex  Aquilia.      The  Roman  Law   of  Damage  to    Property : 

being  a  Commentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  '  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  '  (ix.  2). 
With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis.  By  Erwin 
Grueber,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.   lOJ.  6(/. 
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Markby{  W.,D.C.L.).  Elements  of  Laiv  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence.  Third  Edition .  Demy  8vo.  1 2s.6d. 

Stokes  (  Whitley,  D.C.L.).     The  Anglo-Indian  Codes. 

Vol.    I.     Substantive  Law.     8vo.  ■^os. 
Vol.  II.     Adjective  Law.     In  the  Press. 

Ttviss  [Sir  Tr avers,  D.C.L.).    The  Law  of  Nations  considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities. 

Part  I.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  time  of  Peace.    A  new 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  18S4.  Demy  8vo.  15^. 
Part  II.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.    Second 

Edition,  Revised.    1875.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 


IX.    MENTAL    AND    MOBAL    PHILOSOPHY,   &c. 

Bacott^s  Novum  Orgamim.     Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 

G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.     1855.     %so.  Q)S.C^d. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.    1855.  8vo.  9^.  6d. 

Berkeley.     The    Works  of  George  Berkeley,   D.D.,   formerly 

Bishop   of  Cloyne ;    including    many   of  his  writings   hitherto   unpublished. 
With  Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy, 
by  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser,  M. A.     4  vols.     1871.     8vo.  2/.  i8i-. 
The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  i6j. 

Seleetions  from.      With   an    Introduction   and   Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.     By  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  7j-.  6(/. 

Foiuler  ( T.,D.D.).    The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed 

mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.     Ninth  Edition, 
with  a  Collection  of  Examples.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^-.  6d. 
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—  The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  fol 

the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities,  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6jj 

-  and  Wilson  {J.  M.,  B.D.).     The  Principles  of  Moral\ 

(Introductory  Chapters).     Svo.  boards,  y.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Morals.     Part  II.     (Being  the  Bodj 


of  the  Work.)     Svo.     los.  Gd. 

Edited  by  T.  FOWLER,  D.D. 

Bacon.    Novum  Organnm.     With   Introduction,   Notes,  &c. 

1878.    Svo.  14^'. 

Locke's    Conduct   of  the    Understanding.      Second    Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 
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Danson  {J.  T.).     The  Wealth  of  Households.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 
Green  {T.  H.,  M.A.).     Prolegomena   to   Ethics.     Edited   by 

A.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.  I2j.  6a'. 

Hegel.  The  Logic  of  Hegel ;  translated  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William 
Wallace,  M.A.     1874.    ^vo.  14J. 

Humes    Treatise    of   Human    Nature ;    reprinted    from    the 

Original  Edition,  and  edited  by  L.  A.  Selby-Bigge,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  University  College.     Crown  Svo.  9^-. 

Lotse's  Logic,  in  Three  Books  ;   of  Thought,  of  Investigation, 

and  of  Knowledge.  English  Translation;  Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown 
Svo.  I2J-. 

Metaphysic,   in   Three   Books;    Ontology,    Cosmology, 

and  Psychology.  English  Translation ;  Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.    Crown  Svo.  1 2s. 

Martineau  [jfames,  D.D.).    Types  of  Ethical  Theory.    Second 

Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.  15^. 

A  Study  of  Religioji :  its  Sources  and  Contents.     1  vols. 


8vo.  24J-. 

Rogers{y.E.  Thorold,M.A.).  A  Manual  of  Political  Econof^y^ 

for  the  use  of  Schools.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^-.  6d. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.    A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  M.A.     2  vols.  Svo.     1880.  21J. 


X.     FINE   ART. 

Butler  {A.  y.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.)     The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of 

Eg)'pt.     2  vols.  Svo.  305. 

Head  [Barclay  V.).    Historia  Numorum.    A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  Svo.  half  morocco,  42  j-. 

Hullah  [JoJin).      The   Cultivation    of   the    Speaking    Voice. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.(id. 

Jackson  (T.  G.,  M.A.).      Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  I  stria  ; 

with  Cettigne  in  Montenegro  and  the  Island  of  Grado.  By  T.  G.  Jackson, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'Modem  Gothic  Architecture.'  In  3  vols.  Svo.  With  many 
Plates  and  Illustrations.     Half  bound,  42^-. 
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Oiiseley  {Sir  F.  A.  Gore,  Bart.).     A    Treatise  on  Harmony, 

Third  Edition.    4to.  \os. 

A   Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fngne,  based 

upon  that  of  Cherubini.     Second  Edition.    4to.  i6j. 

A   Treatise  on  Mtisical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

Second  Edition.  4to,  \os. 

Robinson  {J .  C,  F.S.A.).   A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings 

by  Michel  Angela  and  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     1S70. 
Crown  8vo.  4^^. 

Troutbeck  (y.,  M.A.)  and R .  F.  Dale,  M.A.     A  Music  Primer 

(for  Schools).     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  u.  6a^. 

Tyrwhitt  (R.  St.  jf.,  M.A.).     A   Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by 
A.  Macdonald.    Second  Edition.     1875.     8vo.  half  morocco,  i8j. 

Upcott  [L.  E.,  M.A.).      An  Introduction  to  Greek  Sculpture. 

Cro\v!i  8vo.  4J.  dd. 

Vaux{\V.  S.  IV.,  M.A.).     Catalogue  of  the  Castellani  Collec- 
tion of  Antiquities  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  is. 


The  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,  containing  Supplementary 
Helps  to  the  STtJDY  of  the  Bible,  including  Summaries  of  the  several 
Books,  with  copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture 
History  and  the  characteristics  of  Bible  Lands ;  with  a  complete  Index  of 
Subjects,  a  Concordance,  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps. 
Prices  in  various  sizes  and  bindings  from  3^.  to  2/.  5J. 

Helps  to  the   Study  of  the  Bible,  taken  from  the   Oxford 

Bible  for  Teachers,  comprising  Summaries  of  the  several  Books,  with 
copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture  History  and 
the  Characteristics  of  Bible  Lands  ;  with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Con- 
cordance, a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3^.  dd. ;  i6mo.  cloth,  \s. 


LONDON:   HENRY  FROWDE, 
Oxford    University   Press  Warehouse,   Amen    Corner, 

OXFORD:  CLARENDON  PRESS  DEPOSITORY, 
116  High  Street. 


^  The  Delegates  of  the  Press  invite  suggestions  and  advice  from  all  persons 
interested  in  education;  and  will  be  thankful  for  hints,  ^c.  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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